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LIFE*  AND  DEATH. 


So  he  died  for  his  faith. That  is  fine  — 

More  than  most  of  us  do. 
But  say,  can  you  add  to  that  line 

That  he  lived  for  it,  too? 
In  his  death  he  bore  witness  at  last 

As  a  martyr  to  truth. 
Did  his  life  do  the  same  in  the  past 

From  the  days  of  his  youth? 
It  is  easy  to  die!     Men  have  died 

For  a  wish  or  a  whim  — 
From  bravado  or  passion  or  pride. 

Was  it  harder  for  him? 
But  to  live  —  every  day  to  live  out 

All  the  truth  that  he  dreamt, 
While  his  friends  met  his  conduct  with  doubt 

And  the  world  with  contempt; 
Was  it  thus  that  he  plodded  ahead, 

Never  turning  aside? 
Then  we'll  talk  of  the  life  that  he  lived. 

Never  mind  how  he  died. 

—  Ernest  Crosby^ 


HAMILTON'S  DEFENSE  OF  HIS  FINANCIAL  POLICY. 


BY  A.  F.  LYLE»  ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS. 


When  Congress  created  the  treas-  made  full  proof.     Nor  was  he  alone 

ury  department,  September  2d,  1790,  in    his    decision.     The    eyes    of   the 

Washington,   that   remarkable  judge  financial  men  of  the  nation  turned  in 

of  men,  had  already  selected  for  its  the  same  direction  and  in  appointing 

head   a   man  of  whose  ability  he  had  Alexander  Hamilton  to  the  head  of 
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the  new  department  the  president 
registered  their  choice  as  well  as  his 
own. 

Hamilton,  who  had  failed  to  im- 
press his  genius  on  the  constitution, 
now  saw  his  opportunity.  His  hour 
of  destiny  had  struck.  Notwith- 
standing the  great  personal  sacrifice 
involve  1  in  giving  up  his  already 
lucrative  and  rapidly  growing  law 
practice,  he  accepted  the  responsibil- 
ity from  a  sense  of  public  duly  ana 
thus  became  to  our  national  admin- 
istrative policy  under  the  constitu- 
tion what  Madison  was  to  that  in- 
strument itself  —  its  father. 

With  the  incoming  of  the  new 
minister  of  finance,  Congress  which 
had  been  struggling  with  the  finan- 
•cial  and  commercial  dif?iculties  of 
the  country  seemed  to  breathe  a  sigh 
of  relief.  Within  ten  days  of  his 
appointment  the  new  secretary  was 
called  upon  to  prepare  a  report  upon 
the  public  credit.  In  the  midst  of  a 
burden  of  other  duties  that  would 
have  overwhelmed  an  ordinary  man 
he  prepared  this  report  and  wheii 
Congress  assembled  in  January  after 
the  recess  laid  it  before  that  body. 
It  was  the  first  of  thai  remarkable 
•series  of  state  papers  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  financial  policy 
and  stamped  their  author  as  one  of 
the  greatest  financiers  of  his  time  if 
not  of  all  time. 

Their  fear  lest  the  exc«.:uiive  de- 
partment should  encroach  upon  the 
legislature  forbade  congress  to  per- 
mit a  cabinet  officer  to  appear  before 
that  body  to  advocate  the  measures 
he  proposed,  so  Hamilton's  reports 
consist  not  only  of  his  plans  but  of 
the  arguments  in  their  support.  The 
following  quotation  from  his  first 
report  shows  with  what  far  reaching 
vision  his  policy  was  constructed: 
**It  can  not  but  merit  particular  at- 
tention   that    among    ourselves    the 


most  enlightened  friends  of  good 
government  are  those  whose  expecta- 
tions" — that  the  public  credit  will 
be  restored  —  "are  the  highest." 

"To  justify  and  preserve  their 
confidence;  to  promote  the  increas- 
ing respectability  of  the  American 
name ;  to  answer  the  calls  of  jusikc  , 
to  restore  landed  property  to  its  due 
value ;  to  furnish  new  resources,  both 
to  agriculture  and  commerce;  to 
cement  more  closely  the  union  of  the 
states ;  to  add  to  their  security 
against  foreign  attacks;  to  establish 
public  order  on  the  basis  of  an  up- 
right and  liberal  public  policy ;  — 
these  are  the  greatest  and  invaluable 
ends  to  be  secured  by  a  proper  and 
adequate  provision  at  the  present 
period  for  the  support  of  public 
credit." 

So  convincing  were  the  arguments 
with  which  the  secretary  supported 
his  proposed  measures  that  they  weic 
all  adopted.  The  various  measures 
embraced  in  Hamilton's  financial 
policy  are  too  well  known  to  require 
discussion  here.  One  of  his  greaiesc 
triumphs  came  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  Hamilton  had  pre- 
sented this  subject  to  Congress  in  a 
report  showing  the  same  careful 
preparation  and  the  same  wealth  of 
theoretical  knowledge  that  had 
marked  his  report  on  the  public 
credit.  When  the  bill  was  sent  to 
\\'ashington  in  February,  1791,  he 
submitted  it  first  to  Randolph  ana 
then  to  Jefferson  demanding  their 
opinions  of  its  constitutionality. 
Both  opinions  were  adverse.  Jeffer- 
son in  particular  objected  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  word  "necessary" 
by  which  the  bill  had  been  justified 
by  its  supporters  in  Congress.  The 
president  next  sent  the  bill  to  Hamil- 
ton together  with  the  opinions  of  his 
colleagues    for    such    answer    as     he 
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could  make.     Hamilton  answered  ai 
length.  He  held  that  the  word  "nec- 
essary" upon    which    Jefferson    had 
laid  so  much  stress  did  not  mean  ab- 
solutely indispensable  but  fitting  and 
appropriate.     He  said  no  power  had 
been  conferred  upon  Congress  to  es- 
tablish light-houses  and  buoys.     The 
power  to  do  so  was  inferred  from  the 
power  granted  to  Congress  to  regu- 
late commerce  and  nobody  questioned 
it,  yet  commerce  could  be  regulated 
without  light-houses  and  buoys.     His 
report  so  fully  satisfied  the  president 
of  the  correctness  of  his  position  thai 
the  bill  was  approved  without  furtner 
hesitation. 

The  results  produced  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  policy  proposed  by  the 
head   of    the    Treasury    department 
were  most  brilliant.   It  created  public 
credit,   provided   a  circulating  med- 
ium,   and   machinery    for   managmg 
the  finances  of  the  country.     More 
important  still  it  encouraged  the  peo- 
ple, revived  business  which  had  been 
languishing,  and  breathed  the  breath 
of  life  into  the  constitution  making 
the    new    government   a   vital    forcu 
worthy    of    respect    and    obedience. 
But    the    secretary's    path    was    not 
strewn  with  roses  for  all  that. 

From  the  very  first  there  had  been 
strong  opposition,  both  within  and 
outside  of  Congress,  to  the  funding 
system;  to  assumption;  to  the  im- 
post ;  and  particularly  to  the  Bank. 
As  time  went  on  these  elements  of 
opposition  gathered  around  the  secre- 
tary of  state  as  their  leader.  To  Jef- 
ferson, who  regarded  the  general 
government  as  merely  the  foreign 
b-anch  of  our  government  and  be- 
^^'ed  that  for  the  safety  of  the  states 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  it 
^ould  be  limited  in  its  operations  to 
;"tije  exercise  of  the  powers  expressly 
^^tanted  to  it,  the  theory  of  constitu- 
^itmal   interpretation  upon  which  this 


new  policy  was  based  appeare'd  high- 
ly dangerous.  He  and  his  followers 
therefore  determined  to  arouse  the 
people  against  it.  "Mercator"  and 
others  began  through  the  public 
press,  to  inveigh  against  the  Funding 
System,  to  declare  that  the  treasury 
department  had  created  a  great  debt 
and  saddled  it  upon  the  people,  and 
even  to  charge  Hamilton  with  main- 
taining a  corrupt  squadron  in  C.ou- 
gress  to  do  his  bidding.  Their  argu- 
ments were  such  as  appealed  to  pre- 
judice rather  than  to  reason  and  for 
some  time  the  secretary  took  no  no- 
tice of  them.  But  at  length,  stung 
into  action  by  their  venom  he  de- 
scend into  the  arena  of  controversy. 
He  easily  refuted  all  the  charges 
against  his  administration.  But  such 
charges,  no  matter  upon  how  flimsy 
foundations  they  may  be  basea,  y^aa 
not  be  silenced  in  this  way  and  one 
can  not  help  wishing  that  Hamilton 
had  maintained  throughout,  his  si- 
lence and  his  dignity. 

His  opponents  next  seem  to  have 
tried  to  unseat  him  in  the  confidence 
of  his  chief.  Under  date  of  July  29, 
1792,  Washington,  writing  from 
Mount  Vernon,  gave  to  Hamilton 
certain  objections  to  his  financial  pol- 
icy, as  seems  probable,  of  Jefferson. 
Hamilton's  reply  to  this  letter  is  a 
complete  defense  of  the  Funding 
System.  He  takes  up  the  twenty-one 
objections  seriatim,  answers  each  in 
turn  and  shows  that  it  can  arise  only 
from  failure  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion or  from  a  desire  to  befog  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  confidence 
of  the  president  in  his  minister  of 
finance  remained  unshaken  ana  tne 
Republicans  had  to  seek  a  new  point 
of  attack. 

When  the  third  Congress  met  in 
its  first  session  circumstances  seemed 
to  favor  them  in  their  effort  to  over- 
throw this  arch   Federalist.     Owing 
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to  the  way  the  debt  had  been  funded 
a  large  part  of  it  did  not  begin  to 
draw  injterest  till  the  year  1800,  when 
the  interest  charge  would  increase  by 
$1,100,000.  This  necessitated  buila- 
ing  up  the  sinking  fund.  The  In- 
dian War  and  foreign  difficulties 
made  necessary  increased  expenses 
for  defense,  consequently  the  debt 
could  not  be  paid  as  rapidly  as  had 
been  anticipated.  This  lent  color  to 
the  idea  that  early  payment  was  not 
intended.  In  addition  to  this  tno 
financial  policy  had  been  favorable 
to  the  interests  of  the  Bank  and  had 
to  a  degree  facilitated  the  operations 
of  speculators.  All  this  seemed  to 
offer  the  opportunity  which  the  Re- 
publicans, who  now  had  a  majority 
in  the  house,  were  seeking  to  attack 
and  discredit  Hamilton  and  drive 
him  from  the  cabinet.  To  this  end 
resolutions  were  introctuced  in  the 
house  December  27,  requesting  the 
president  to  furnish  Congress  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  several  sums 
borrowed,  under  his  authority  by  the 
llnited  States;  the  terms  on  which 
each  loan  had  been  obtained;  the  ap- 
plications of  all  moneys  agreeably  to 
appropriations;  and  the  balances,  if 
any,  which  remained  unapplied,  it 
was  further  requested  that  it  might 
be  specified  at  what  times  interest 
commenced  on  the  several  sums  and 
when  it  was  stopped  by  the  several 
payments  made.  This  was  no  less 
than  an  investigation  of  the  treasury 
department.  Hamilton's  friends  wel- 
comed the  test  and  the  resolution 
passed  without  much  opposition.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  hope  ot  m^ 
enemies  that  it  would  be  shown  that 
Hamilton  had  not  kept  within  the 
law  in  the  administration  of  his  de- 
partment or  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  frauds.  The  results  showed  how 
greatly  they  had  mistaken  their  man. 
In  just  one  week  Hamilton  sent  in 


a  report  that  was  so  clear  and  so  con- 
vincing that  it  left  his  opponents  no 
ground  whatever  to  stand  upon.  It 
consisted  of  three  statements.  The 
first  showed  every  detail  of  the  five 
loans  made  at  Amsterdam  up  to  June 
1st,  1792,  amounting  in  all  to  1,950,- 
000  florins.  It  gave  in  detail  the  pay- 
ments made  to  France,  to  Spain,  and 
to  foreign  officers  who  had  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  It  showed 
the  sum  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  commissioners  and  the  amounts 
drawn  to  this  country  in  accordance 
with  the  acts  of  August  4th  and  12th, 
1790. 

The  second  statement  showed  by 
months  the  amounts  received  by  the 
commissioners  on  each  loan.  The 
third  statement  showed  tlie  Dills 
which  had  been  drawn  on  the  com- 
missioners in  Amsterdam,  the  appli- 
cation of  moneys  arising  from  these 
and  the  balance  which  remained  un- 
applied available  for  purchase  of  the 
public  debt. 

These  statements  gave  clearly  what 
the  house  had  asked  for  but  showed 
no  fault  in  the  administration  of  the 
treasury.      The   opposition   therefore 
determined  to  carry  the  war  still  fur- 
ther,   hoping  to   find  some   evidence 
of  error  or  neglect  of  the  public  in- 
terest.    On  January  23,   1794,  Jiles, 
of   Virginia,  acting  as  their   spokes- 
man, with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  Madison,  introduced  a  set  of  five 
resolutions  intended  to  extend  the  in- 
vestigation and  make  it  more  search- 
ing.   Judging  from  the  minute  detail 
into  which  it  was  necessary  to  go  in 
order   to   meet    the    requirements    of 
these  resolutions  it  appears  probable 
that  it  was  not  thought  that  Hamil- 
ton   could    furnish    the    information 
recjuired  before  the  time  for  adjourn- 
ment.   If  such  was  the  case  it  showed 
that  his  enemies  had  again  miscalcu- 
lated the  genius  of  Hamilton. 
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On  February  4,  twelve  days  after 
tl^ese  resolutions  were  passed  he  sent 
in  his  first  report  in  reply.  Well 
might  he  say :  "I  have  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  the  several  statements  re- 
quired by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." it  is  a  tribute  to  his  industry 
and  to  his  system  of  records  that  he 
was  able  to  do  this  while  attending  to 
his  ordinary  duties.  Not  satisfied 
with  giving  all  the  information 
called  for  he  added,  "I  have  con- 
cluded to  add  to  them  such  further 
statements  as  appears  to  me  neces- 
sary to  convey  fully  the  information 
which  is  understood  to  be  the  object 
■of  these  resolutions."  This  sounas 
like  irony  for  Hamilton  certainly 
knew  that  it  was  not  information  but 
his  own  destruction  that  was  the  ob- 
ject of  these  resolutions.  Following 
this  report  came  all  the  correspond- 
ence in  any  way  relating  to  the  for- 
eign loans  and  the  authorities  under 
which  they  had  been  made.  Feb- 
ruary 13,  came  the  second  report  and 
February  20,  the  third.  These  mei 
the  requirements  of  tlie  resolutions 
so  fully  and  so  clearly  that  it  was 
seen  to  be  impossible  to  sustain  any 
charge  against  him. 

Relying  on  the  Republican  major- 
ity in  the  house,  Jiles,  still  supported 
by  Madison  and  urged  on  by  Jeffer- 
son, introduced  a  series  of  nine  reso- 
lutions. The  first  two  were  on  gen- 
eral principles  of  political  philoso- 
phy ;  the  third  to  the  eighth  declared 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  guilty  of 
violation  of  law,  deviation  from  in- 
struction given  him  by  the  president, 
omission  of  duty,  neglect  of  public 
interest,  and  indecorum  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  ninth  was, 
**That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  In  other  words  the 
first  eight  resolutions  declared  tne 
secretary  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  of- 


fice ,and  the  ninth  was  intended  to 
inflict  the  penalty  as  it  was  clearly 
intended  to  direct  the  president  to  re- 
move him.  As  a  member  said  in  the 
debate  on  these  resolutions,  "One 
violation  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
not  proved,  is  to  be  remedied  by  an- 
other that  is  palpable."  Hamilton's 
friends  forced  a  vote  on  these  reso- 
lutions which  were  so  clearly  disin- 
genuous that  they  were  defeated  by 
votes  ranging  from  more  than  two  to 
one  to  more  than  four  to  one  in  a 
Republican  House.  Of  course  if  the 
Republicans  really  believed  Hamil- 
ton guilty  they  should  have  voted  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  against  him. 
The  fact  that  they  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  do  this  must  appear  as  an 
impeachment  of  their  own  sincerity. 
But,  signal  as  was  i^e  laiiure  oi 
his  enemies,  Hamilton  was  not  satis- 
fied. VV'hen  congress  convened  the 
following  December  he  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  saying 
that,  "The  investigations  of  the  past 
session  were  so  accelerated  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  there 
was  not  time  for  due  examination. 
Unwilling  to  leave  the  matter  on 
such  a  footing  I  have'  concluded  to 
ask  that  a  new  inquiry  may  without 
delay  be  instituted  in  some  mode  the 
most  effectual  for  accurate  and  thor- 
ough investigation,  and  I  will  add 
that  the  more  comprehensive  it  is  the 
more  agreeable  will  it  be  to  me." 
Again  about  a  year  later  when  he 
had  decided  to  leave  the  cabinet  and 
return  to  his  law  practice  he  sent  a 
similar  letter  to  the  speaker  announc- 
ing his  intention  and  asking  that  if 
any  further  investigations  of  his  of- 
fice were  contemplated  they  might  be 
instituted  before  he  should  withdraw 
from  office.  These  letters  were  iii> 
less  than  direct  challenges  to  his  ene- 
mies, but  they  had  apparently  had 
enough  and  seemed  quite  willing  to 
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is  demanded  at  the  present  time. 
Our  statistics  are  admirably  com- 
piled by  the  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools  and  his  efficient  staff 
of  experts.  Anything  which  may  be 
desired  further  in  this  direction  may 
be  easily  obtained  by  slight  changes 
in  the  laws,  requiring  reports  to  be 
made  directly  to  the  office  of  the 
School  Commissioner  and  making 
the  compliance  with  the  law  a  condi- 
tion of  financial  assistance  in  any 
case  in  which  such  may  be  expected. 
It  has  become  the  custom  also,  for 
boards  to  go  to  the  Commissioner 
for  legal  and  professional  advice, 
and  ntnvhere  can  such  advice  so  sat- 


isfactorily and  authoritatively  be 
given.  The  institutes  are  now  ably 
officered  by  the  officers  elected  by 
the  teachers  themselves  and  experi- 
ence with  several  of  these  institutes 
confirms  the  conviction  that  no  help 
is  needed  in  this  direction.  Finally, 
the  democratic  spirit  in  Ohio  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  one  man  rep- 
resentation of  the  teachers  of  a  coun- 
ty. The  teachers  and  the  local  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  are  most 
directly  the  representatives  of  the 
people  on  school  affairs,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  they  have  all  had  a 
direct  influence  in  shaping  educa- 
tional matters. 


THE  'EATHEN  IN  'IS  BLINDNESS. 

CHAPTER   TWO. 


BY  OLLA  F.  KIEPPER,  WOOSTER. 


"My  dear  colleague,  don't  you 
know  that  Friday  evening  is  not  the 
time  to  be  'sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought?'  Whence  this 
gloom?  Why  these  too-too  visible 
lines  of  care?  I  tell  you,  you  are 
taking  your  vocation  too  seriously! 
Think  of  the  happy,  useful  citizens 
who  have  revered  Daniel  Webster  as 
the  author  of  the  dictionary,  and  aie 
quite  uncertain  whether  Napoleon  or 
Nebuchadnezzer  led  off  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Pyramids.  It  is  not  all  of 
life  to  learn  history!" 

'*Xo,  —  but  it's  nearly  all  of  life 
to  teach  history,  Miss  Emerson,  when 
one  tries  honestly  to  take  a  broad 
view  of  each  pupil's  needs.  Do  you 
remember  our  last  talk?" 

"About  the  'eathen?  Assuredly  I 
do.  Did  you  take  my  advice,  or  are 
you  still  worrying  over  such  triviali- 


ties as  Lewis's  slang  and  innocent 
rudeness?" 

"The  chance  to  take  your  advice 
came  quickly.  Lewis  simply  would 
not  leave  William  the  Conqueror! 
The  term's  work  unfortunately  cov- 
ers more  than  the  conquest  and  the 
rest  of  the  class  parted  willingly 
with  the  doughty  Norman,  but  Lewis 
balked  utterly.  I  talked  to  him  per- 
suasively and  tried  to  show  him  that 
there  would  be  other  important  char- 
acters to  claim  his  interest,  riis  oniy 
answer  was,  *Aw  go  on!  The  thing 
fer  you  to  do  is  to  take  the  rest  of 
the  class  along  with  you  and  let  me 
stay  with  William  till  I  get  through 
with  him  I  Then  I'll  hike  out  and 
catch  up.'  " 

"Now,  Miss  Barnes,  poor  Lewis 
didn't  mean — " 

"Wait !     I   remembered  your  elo- 
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quent  defense  and  let  him  study 
about  William  to  his  heart's  content. 
In  fact,  he  is  still  at  it." 

"Vou  did  the  very  best  thing.  If 
you  had  crossed  him,  he  would  have 
done  absolutely  nothing  the  rest  ol 
the  term.  Now  he  will  surprise  you 
with  his  interest  and  his  informa- 
tion." 

**V"es,  he  does  so,  quite  often.  But, 
a  day  or  two  later,  Reginald  Smith 
came,  with  unusual  animation,  and 
told  me  he  hadn't  been  satisfied  with 
what  he  learned  about  Caesar,  when 
we  had  it  in  class,  and  he  guessed 
he'd  go  back  and  'work  up  on  Cae- 
sar' for  awhile." 

"Reginald  Algernon  Smith  tola 
you  that?  You  didn't  believe  him,  I 
hope !  He  is  devoted  to  his  Caesar 
pony,  but  not  to  Julius  himself  —  at 
least,  not  so  that  you  can  notice  it." 

'•Why,  Miss  Emerson,  for  shame! 
How  can  you  speak  so  ?  I  found  out 
about  Reginald's  home  and  training, 
and  surely  he  is  as  deserving  of  pity 
as  Lewis  is.  A  petted  and  over-in- 
dulged boy,  whose  parents  handi- 
capped him  by  the  very  name  they 
bestowed!  He  is  never  encouraged 
to  study  anything  hard.  It's  a  won- 
der he  isn't  lazier  than  he  is." 

"I  thought  he  had  reached  the 
superlative,  but  you  may  be  rignt. 
Has  he  reported  anything  of  startling 
interest  ?" 

"Not  vet.  But  next  came  Dell 
N  orris— " 

"For  special  work?  My  dear,  you 
have  done  wonders !" 

"Don't  interrupt.  You  know  Dell. 
She  hops  through  history  like  a  bird, 
pouncing  on  a  fact  here  and  a  fact 
there,  and  swallowing  them  mental- 
ly with  the  same  unreasoning  deter- 
mination that  a  robin  displays  with 
an  unwieldy  angleworm.  I  do  not 
insist  that  my  pupils  shall  learn 
many  dates,  but  I  have  been  helping 


them  to  keep  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant. The  other  morning,  in  came 
Dell,  notebook  in  hand,  and  breath- 
lessly said,  *0h,  Miss  Barnes,  I'm  go- 
ing to  do  some  special  work, !  It 
will  be  just  lovely !  I'm  going  to 
make  a  list  of  all  the  stories  in  the 
history  and  all  the  sayings  and  every- 
thing !'  From  shreds  and  patches  of 
anecdotes,  nicknames,  and  haphazard 
(juotations,  Dell  is  going  to  piece  to- 
gether her  history." 

"Exactly  like  Dell!  She  will  tell 
you  glibly,  'Caesar  had  his  Brutus 
and  C'harles  I.  Cromwell,'  —  and 
when  you  call  for  dates,  she  will 
have  Charles  I  and  his  Cromwell 
glaring  at  each  other  across  two  or 
three  centuries  I    What  did  you  sayr*" 

"Evidently  you  think  it  foolish. 
So  did  I,  at  first.  But,  at  my  re- 
fusal, Dell  dissolved  in  tears.  *Lewis 
and  Rex  do  special  work,'  was  her 
wail,  'and  why  can't  I?  I  love  stor- 
ies and  I  hate  dates  and  why  can't 
my  work  be  nice  like  theirs?'  Then 
I  remembered  Lewis's  baseball  com- 
positions and  bits  of  botany  and 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  give  her 
plan  a  trial.  She  is  sailing  gaily 
ahead  of  the  class,  reveling  in  nick- 
names and  deathbed  sayings.  Do  you* 
think  I  can  make  connections  be- 
tween history  and  that  chaotic  list?" 

"She  may  do  better  than  you  ex- 
pect.    I  wouldn't  worry." 

"But  her  mother  came  to  see  me. 
Do  you  know  her  mother?" 

"Didn't  I  teach  Dell  Latin?  Yes, 
I  know  her  mother.  She  surely  didn't 
find  fault?" 

"I  almost  wish  she  had!  She  said 
she  was  so  pleased  with  Adele's  work, 
so  delighted  with  my  plan  1  The 
child  was  so  happy  and  interested, 
and  was  finding  the  most  amazing 
things  in  history  every  evening  I  She 
added  that  Adele's  last  year  had  been 
peculiarly  hard  on  the  child's  nervcb. 
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Her  teachers  had  meant  well,  but 
they  were  so  severe  and  not  at  all 
adaptable!" 

"Ahem!     Any  names  mentioned!" 

"No,  certainly  not.  But  her  praise 
was  harder  to  take  than  ceiibure. 
And  that  isn't  all.  It  did  not  cheer 
me  to  get  this  note  from  Mr.  Crane: 
'What  kind  of  a  Batavia-System-re- 
vised-and-enlarged  is  running  in  your 
room?  Some  of  my  pupils  are  sure 
their  souls  will  not  expand  properly, 
if  I  compel  them  to  solve  quadratics. 
In  Miss  Barnes's  room,  they  tell  me, 
compulsion  is  no  more  and  the  indi- 
vidual no  longer  withers!  Kindly 
send  me  a  copy  of  Learning  Made 
P'asy  by  yourself.'  " 

"Mr.  Crane  is  flippant  and  a  bit 
unfair." 

"Maybe,  and  then  Richard  Mc- 
enzie — " 

"Now,  Miss  Barnes!  Don't  tell 
me  that  Dick  has  given  you  any  trou- 
ble! If  there's  a  sensible  boy  in 
school,  it  is  surely  Dick!  And  ev- 
erybody knows  how  devoted  he  is  to 
history." 

"Oh,  Dick  is  all  right.  It  was 
rather  I  who  made  some  trouble  for 
him,  and  neither  of  us  will  forget  it 
•  very  soon.  You  see,  Mr.  Crane's  note 
pfives  too  roseate  a  view  of  the  his- 
tory class.  In  reality,  the  fact  that 
Lewis,  Rex,  and  Dell  are  not  doing 
the  regular  work  makes  just  a  little 
discontent  and  I  have  feared  it  might 
spoil  the  class  work.  Some  of  the 
pupils  talked  to  me  after  class,  one 
day,  and  I  said  a  little  about  the  *line 
of  least  resistance'  in  defending  the 
special  work.     Dick  listened  thought- 


fully and  evidently  kept  on  think- 
ing, for  he  went  to  the  superintend- 
ent to  ask  if  he  might  drop  Physics 
(which  is  required,  you  know)  and 
take  instead  a  double  history  course. 
He  told  the  superintendent,  manfully 
enough,  that  he  wanted  some  day  to 
specialize  in  history,  and  physics 
wouldn't  help  him  in  that.  He  used 
the  least  resistance  argument  to  show 
how  much  he  could  accomplish,  if 
allowed  to  choose  his  work,  and  the 
superintendent,  seeing  his  disappoint- 
ment at  refusal,  advised  him  to  talk 
it  over  with  his  parents." 

"That  was  surely  all  right.  Dick's 
father  and  mother  have  both  educa- 
tion and  sense." 

"It  was  all  right.  Dick  will  not 
drop  Physics  —  indeed,  he  doesn't 
want  to  drop  it  now.  But  he  told 
me,  in  his  quiet,  straightforward 
way,  'I'll  not  talk  *  least  resistance 
any  more.  My  people  settled  that. 
My  father  wasn't  angry,  but  he  just 
smiled  a  little  and  said:  *It  seems  to 
me,  my  son,  that  you're  rather  young 
and  strong  to  work  the  least  resist- 
ance argument.  It  won't  hurt  you 
to  resist  a  few  hard  things.  laKe 
the  rest  cure  when  you're  older  !* 
And  then,'  Dick  went  on  slowly, 
flushing  a  little  as  he  told  it,  'Mother 
added,  'For  a  future  historian,  you 
don't  read  history  very  well,  Dickie. 
Which  of  your  favorite  heroes  chose 
for  himself  the  easy  way  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance?'  And  that 
settled  me.'  And  when  Dick  walked 
away.  I  decided  it  had  settled  me, 
too !" 
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TEACHING  OF  ART  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


BY  JESSIE  E.  M'BRIDE,  MIDDLETOWN. 


In  order  to  take  up  drawing  in  the 
true  way,  we  must  begin  as  Stanley 
Hall  tells  us,  "In  the  unconscious, 
unfearing  days  of  childhood,  when 
there  is  ignorance  to  try  and  courage 
to  succeed." 

Drawing  is  a  means  of  expression. 
See  that  the  pupil  has  something  to 
express,  before  expecting  him  to 
draw.  The  teacher  should  be  inter- 
ested in  the  preparation  for,  and  pre- 
sentation of,  the  drawing  lesson  and 
the  children  will  regard  him  by  their 
enthusiasm. 

One  aim  of  the  illustrative  draw- 
ing is  to  help  stin^ulate  the  imagina- 
tion and  thus  give  power  for  future 
accomplishments. 

"The  great  lawyer,  physician,  elec- 
trician, teacher  and  builder,"  says 
Hamilton  Mabie,  "must  give  his 
work  largeness,  completeness  and  no- 
bility of  structure  by  the  use  of  the 
imagination  in  as  real  and  true  a 
sense  as  the  great  poet  or  painter. 
It  must  shape  illume  and  adorn;  it 
must  build  the  house,  light  the  lamp 
within  its  walls,  and  impart  to  it  that 
touch  of  beauty  which  invests  wood 
and  stone  with  the  lightness,  the 
grace,  and  the  loveliness  of  spirit 
itself." 

Illustrative  paper  cutting  is  espe- 
cially valuable  because,  it  not  only 
gives  the  children  clear  mental 
images  but  develops  the  muscles  of 
the  hand,  giving  freer  movement  and 
better  control.  The  first  work  should 
be  made  as  simple  as  possible.  After 
a  few  lessons  in  practicing  forms  for 
character' and  proportion,  stories  may 
be  introduced  which  will  necessitate 
the  drawing  of  these  particular 
forms. 


"Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat,  where  have  you 

been? 
I've  been  to  London  to  see  the  queen, 
Pussy-cat,   pussy-cat,   what  saw  you 

there  ? 
I  saw  a  little  mouse  under  a  cnatr." 

Here  the  children  could  draw  the 
chair  and  mouse  under  it,  afterwards 
cutting  it.     Or,  here  is  another: 
"Three  little  kittens  slept  on  a  mat, 
Three  little  kittens  sleek  and  fat ; 

And  they  were  dreaming  of  milk  and 

mice. 
And    everything   that    a    cat    thinks 

nice." 

Tile  jingle  is  very  attractive  to 
children.  Illustrate ,  the  "Mother 
Goose  Rhymes."  Let  some  one  tell 
the  story  of  "Jack  and  Gill."  Allow 
three  minutes  for  drawing  it.  Have 
the  children  illustrate  "The  Uia 
Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe."  Take 
the  story  of  "The  Three  Bears."  Af- 
ter telling  the  story  emphasizing  the 
size,  not.  only  of  the  bears,  but  their 
bowls,  spoons,  chairs,  etc.,  let  the 
children  draw  to  illustrate.  A  few 
simple  stories  every  earnest  teacher 
should  learn  to  sketch,  before  the 
class  at  least  a  few  forms  which  can 
be  used  in  illustrative  drawing.  Chil- 
dren are  little  imitators  and  will  al- 
ways do  better  work  if  they  can  ob- 
serve something  done  by  somebody 
else. 

Stand  before  the  children  and 
draw  chickens  chasing  after  butter- 
flies, rooster  crowing,  and  a  few  hens 
scratching.  Introduce  a  boy  with  a 
dog,  or  a  girl  with  a  basket  of  corn, 
and  notice  the  eager,  bright  faces  of 
your  audience !     They  reach  for  the 
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forbidden  pencil;  and  are  anxious  to 
tell  the  story.  You  have  an  inter- 
ested body  of  artists  with  not  one  in- 
different worker  to  annoy  you.  Have 
children  make  a  drawing  to  show 
what  they  do  on  Saturday,  if  they  do 
something  to  help  mother  that  day, 
let  them  show  it  by  drawing. 

Whenever  the  children  have 
worked  well,  the  teacher  should  not 
be  severe  in  criticism.  The  little 
strugglers  have  tried  hard  and  de- 
serve credit  for  their  efforts.  Their 
little  beginnings  mean  much  to  theni, 
and  often  a  harsh  word  will  deeply 
offend  scMue  earnest  worker  who  has 
done  his  best.  Let  us  be  sympathetic 
and  [)atient. 

"The  pen  of  the  author  and  states- 
men.— 
The  noble  and  wise  of  the  land, — 
The  sword,  and  the  chisel  and  pa- 
lette. 
Shall  be  held  in  the  brown  little 
*    hand." 

Two  important  principles  should 
be  taught  early  in  the  primary  grades 
and  shoiilfl  be  emphasized  very  fre- 
quently, viz. :  The  size  of  the  draw- 
ing and  its  iwsition  on  the  paper. 
The  tendency  with  children  is  to 
draw  in  a  small,  cramped  way.  If 
you  find  a  child  who  persists  in  this 
habit,  let  him  draw  on  the  black- 
board instead  of  on  paper.  If  space 
permits,  it  Avill  be  well  to  let  all  of 
the  children  draw  on  the  board  ocua 
sionally.  If  all  can  not  do  so  at  one 
time,  the  class  can  be  divided,  part 
working  on  paper  and  the  others  at 
the  black-board.  The  drawing  should 
nearly  cover  the  paper. 

On  no  account  should  colors  be 
used  exclusively.  Colors  interest  the 
children,  and  while  they  are  gaining 
much  that  is  valuable  from  their  use, 
they  take  away  the  idea  of  form. 
Use  water  colors  a  part  of  the  time, 


but  be  sure  that  the  pencil  and  cray- 
on lessons  are  not  discontinued. 

Remembering  the  difficulties,  I  en- 
countered when  I  commenced  using 
"real  water  color  paints"  in  tne 
school  room,  and  contrasting  the  ease 
which  I  can  do  the  work  today  and 
the  task  of  it  at  that  time,  I  am 
moved  to  make  some  suggestions  hop- 
ing that  they  may  be  found  useful 
to  beginners.  Provide  each  pupii 
with  a  box  of  paints.  If  the  school 
board  does  not  supi)ly  material,  each 
child  can  purchase  a  box  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  Upon  each  box  paste  a 
sli|)  of  paper  inscribed  with  the  own- 
er's name. 

I/.^t  each  pui)il  place  b;.x,  with 
paint  cup  and  a  small,  neatly  folded, 
cleail  muslin  cloth  in  the  back  part 
of  his  desk.  This  saves  timi*  in  pass- 
ing the  material.  Have  each  pupil 
place  cup  in  middle  of  desk,  the  box 
and  cloth  on  the  right.  Some  relia- 
ble })upil  pass  along  and  fill  the  cupa 
with  water.  Pass  paper  and  put  it 
on  the  left  of  the  desk.  Have  this 
all  completed  before  giving  direc- 
tions. Now  you  are  ready  for  the 
lesson.  As  the  water  and  drawing 
paper  are  the  only  articles  to  be 
passed  before  each  lesson,  the  chil- 
dren do  not  have  time  to  become  rest- 
less, as  they  are  apt  to  do  when  much 
material  is  being  distributed ;  cons»c- 
quently  they  are  bright  and  eager  for 
the  work  of  painting.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  divisions  of  the  dra>v- 
ing  course  is  the  study  of  landscape, 
which  may  be  made  simple  enough 
for  primary  pupils.  The  first  step 
for  every  grade  is  the  division  of  the 
picture  into  the  two  essentials  of  a 
landscape  —  sky  and   land. 

For  example  we  have  the  pupils 
all  ready  for  a  lesson.  We  will  paint 
a  beautiful  winter  sunset.  We  will 
give  definite  directions  only  a  step  at 
a  time.    The  first  step  will  be  to  talk 
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about  a  sunset.  How  many  have 
seen  one.  We  will  hear  plenty  of 
voices  eager  to  tell  what  they  have 
seen.  After  talking  about  where  the 
sky  and  ground  seem  to  meet,  we  are 
ready  to  mix  our  colors,  lake  one 
step  at  a  time,  alf  working  silently 
togetI>er.  The  teacher  painting  the 
lesson  as  she  gives  the  different  steps. 
After  the  sky  has  been  painted  by 
the  teacher  each  pupil  is  on  the  alert 
ready  to  paint  the  same  on  their  pa- 
per. The  next  step  is  to  turn  the  pa- 
per upside  down  and  put  in  the  sun- 
set with  a  few  strokes  across  the  pa- 
per just  above  the  horizon.  Then 
they  paint  in  the  ground  passing  the 
brush  back  and  forth  across  the  pa- 
per. They  can  put  in  distant  foliage 
with  a  tree  or  some  trees  standing 
near. 

Another  important  thing  is  to 
teach  each  child  to  clean  his  own 
brush  and  paint  box.  Let  them  ob- 
serve you  clean  the  brush  by  dipping 
it  into  water  and  softly  pressing  it 
with  the  cloth.  This  prevents  pull- 
ing out  the  hairs,  as  I  have  seen  pu- 
pils ruin  a  brush  by  pulling  on  the 
brush  part.  The  children  will  taxe 
great  pride  in  keeping  their  paint  box 
and  brush  clean,  if  rightly  taught  in 
the  beginning.  Some  one  is  to  pass 
around  rapidly  and  gather  up  the 
water.  Material  is  put  away.  Ask 
the  school  to  hold  up  their  drawings, 
those  in  front  holding  them  down  on 
desk,  and  as  they  go  back,  hold  them 
a  little  higher,  in  this  way  the  teach- 
er can  take  in  all  at  a  glance.  Ask 
those  that  have  the  best,  and  neatebt 
work  to  come  to  the  front  and  hold 
their  work  up  for  criticism.  This 
way  they  can  all  see  and  tell  the 
good  parts  of  the  drawing  as  well  as 
the  bad.  It  is  well  to  put  them  up 
on  the  walls  as  an  incentive  to  bet- 
ter work. 

After  all,  what  lovely  things  they 


do  make !  Blue  sky  and  green  grass, 
bare  trees  against  a  yellow  back- 
ground; some  little  fringing  bushes 
along  a  grey  horizon,  with  dull  snow 
beneath ;  a  wee  girl  clad  in  red ;  a 
pussy  willow  spray;  bright  colored 
tulips;  and  gay  Japanese  lanterns. 
Why,  there  are  so  many  beautiiui 
things  in  the  world  to  paint,  the  lit- 
tle ones  never  lose  their  interest. 
1^  right  eyes,  having  been  opened  to 
the  wonders  of  this  fair  world,  how 
often  a  child  conies  in  all  aglow  with 
the  joy  of  life  and  tells  of  the  gor- 
geous sunset  sky  of  the  evening  be- 
fore, or  begs  that  the  school  be  al- 
lowed to  paint  some  sweet  bloom  or 
plumy  grass  he  has  found  on  the  way 
to  school. 

Make  sketches  illustrative  of  the 
month.  Each  month  brings  its  own 
thought,  and  the  work  centers  about 
the  leaders  in  the  political  and  lit- 
erary life  of  our  nation.  The  child 
is  an  idealist  whose  chief  pleasure 
is  in  the  exercise  of  his  imagination. 

The  primary  requisite  in  every 
ijjood  lesson  is  interest.  Many  teach- 
ers of  many  minds,  many  classes  of 
many  kinds  make  it  impossible  to 
formulate  a  set  of  rules  for  obtaining 
this  interest. 

"Drawing  is  simply  a  seeing  of  rela- 
tions, 

One  thing  at  a  time  and  that  done 
well 

Is  as  good  a  rule  as  any  can  tell." 

"The  beauty  of  nature  reforms 
itself  in  the  mind,  and  not  for  barren 
contemplation  but  for  new  creation." 

It  is  a  wise  plan  to  correlate  our 
work  in  the  primary  grades.  All  lov- 
ers of  children  agree,  I  think,  that 
early  childhood  is  the  period  when 
the  mind  is  most  logical.  The  chiia 
comes  to  us  from  the  natural  atmos- 
phere of  the  home  where  he  persists 
in  asking  for  the  things  he  wants  and 
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many  times  they  are  the  things  he 
needs,  such  as  that  some  one  read 
him  storiss  or  that  he  be  permitted  txi 
play  in  "God's  out  of-doors."  When 
he  comes  into  the  artificial  atmos- 
phere of  the  schoolroom  he  ceases  to 
make  his  wants  known,  but  accepts 
as  much  as  possible  his  share  of  bread 
or  stones.  He  has  been  an  import- 
ant member  of  the  family  at  home, 
and  his  one  greatest  desire  is  to  iden- 
tify himself  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  drawing  gives  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  hoe  his  garden,  or 
gather  flowers  from  it,  and  then 
make  a  picture  of  himself  doing  so. 
All  of  the  work  is  put  on  the  wall 
for  criticism  and  selection,  and  he 
feels  that  he  is  a  recognized  worker 
in  his  new  community. 

He  paints  pictures  of  "VVtiat 
mother  is  doing  at  home,"  "Playing 
with  the  baby,"  etc.,  and  he  feels  that 
home  and  school  are  not  isolated  in- 
stitutions, but  that  they  are  in  har- 
mony —  that  school  is  interested  in 
home. 

Later  the  child  has  histjorical 
ideas,  stories  beginning  with  the 
early  race  of  our  own  country  —  the 
Indian.  Here  he  receives  history  im- 
pressions which  are  more  valuable  to 
him  than  all  the  dates  he  can  ever 
memorize.  He  models  Hiawatna  m 
his  "Linden  cradle"  —  he  paints  the 
wigwam  "By  the  shining  Big  Sea 
Waters,"  models  the  peace  pipe,  the 
tomahawk,  the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
sings  of  the  Indian  baby.  How  sat- 
isfied he  is  with  Hiawatha  —  as  pn-- 
ture  writing. 
"For  the  earth  he   drew  a  straight 

line, 
For  the  sky  a  bow  above  it." 

The  story  of  Indian  life  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  Puritans  at  Thanksgiv- 
ing time.  Drawing  is  the  vitalizing 
subject  of  the  course  of  study  it  gives 
vitality  or  life  to  every  other  subject. 


Drawing,  painting  and  cutting  char- 
acteristic scenes.  The  bccond  ana 
third  grades  can  make  a  very  pleas- 
ing little  book  telling  the  stories  with 
their  brushes.  Make  the  book  coyer 
decorating  it  and  sewing  the  binding 
and  you  have  a'  "Roycroft  book," 
hand  bound  and  made  with  loving 
care. 

We  must  make  the  children  happy 
and  enthusiastic,  the  drawing  period 
the  most  delightful  of  the  day,  the 
work  in  touch  with  w^hat  the  children 
feel  and  love.  The  spirit  we  get 
is  the  principal  thing.  The  same 
method  may  be  used  in  two  rooms; 
in  one  all  may  be  joy  and  enthusiasm, 
the  children  working  eagerly  and 
rapidly,  with  thought  and  accuracy, 
in  the  other  it  may  be  slow  and  life- 
less. In  one  the  teacher  was  enthus- 
iastic, understood  child  nature,  put 
her  whole  being  into  the  work;  in 
the  other  there  was  only  a  form  with- 
out life.  Dry,  mechanical  facts  will 
never  interest  children,  the  very  a^. 
curacy  often  makes  it  hateful ;  but 
clothe  the  same  facts  with  imagina- 
tion, give  opportunity  to  express 
their  thoughts,  themselves,  the  same 
accuracy  will  be  gained  in  the  end, 
and  with  it  love  and  interest  for  the 
work. 

Drawing  should  be  made  as  much 
as  possible  a  recreation,  and  as  chil- 
dren are  most  active  in  their  play, 
when  we  make  them  feel  it  is  not 
work,  we  will  secure  the  most  earn- 
est effort  and  the  best  results.  Let 
us  feel  that  we  are  not  teaching 
drawing  alone,  but  by  means  of  it 
making  the  children  happier  and  bet- 
ter, giving  a  mental  discipline  that 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  study,  a 
power  of  observation,  a  quickness  of 
perception,  a  clearness  and  independ- 
ence of  thought,  and  a  readiness  of 
decisitm  and  action  of  incalculable 
value. 


Socializing  the  Schools, 
SOCIALIZING  THE  SCHOOLS. 
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We  are  living  in  a  period  of  or- 
ganization and  system  in  which  each 
is  assigned  a  definite  place  to  fill  and 
the  chief  merit  of  an  individual 
seems  to  be  in  obediently  taking  hij» 
* 'corner"  and  keeping  it  without 
question.  In  our  large  industrial 
concerns  the  value  of  an  individual 
is  directly  in  proportion  to  his  abil- 
ity to  follow  without  question  or 
scruple  the  commands  from  above, 
whetlier  these  commands  happen  to 
be  essentially  good  for  the  individual 
or  society  at  large.  The  schools  have 
not  escaped  from  this  process  of  sys- 
tematization,  and  while  it  is  not  in 
itself  desirable  that  they  should,  yet 
the  worshipper  of  system  needs  to 
remember  that  the  school  is  distinct- 
ively a  social  institution,  wliich  has 
for  its  subject  matter  human  individ- 
uals, who  do  not  so  readily  lend 
themselves  to  set  classification  and 
measurement  as  do  things..  Yet  in 
organizing  the  educational  system, 
the  human  element  often  seems  to  be 
disregarded  and  children  are  made 
the  slaves  of  system  and  the  school — 
when  system  and  school  should  at  all 
times  be  the  servant  of  the  pupil. 

Some  teachers  even  seem  to  think 
that  pupils  were  made  for  text-books, 
laboratories  or  what  not  of  mecnam- 
cal  equipment,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  the  teacher,  who  should  be 
the  corrective  force  in  whatever  there 
necessarily  is  of  teaching  uniformity 
in  the  application  of  system.  The 
principle  of  evolution  that  develop- 
ment comes  about  from  a  growjng 
<lifferent  and  growing  alike,  has  not 
been  fully  understood  or,  if  under- 
stood has  not  been  fully  acted  upon 


by  many  of  our  educators  in  organiz- 
ing the  work  of  our  schools  They 
have  put  into  practice  only  one-half 
this  evolutionary  principle,  viz. ; 
The  growing  alike,  for  as  our  edu- 
cational system  is  at  present  organ- 
ized a  premium  is  placed  upon  a 
growing  alike.  Each  pupil  enters 
the  school,  passes  through  the  various 
grades  and  out  of  the  high  scnooi, 
and  has  performed  in  the  main  the 
same  tasks,  which  in  itself  is  not  so 
objectionable,  as  is  the  tact  that  he 
has  been  compelled  to  perform  them 
in  the  same  way.  All,are  expected  to 
read  alike,  to  write  alike,  answer 
questions  alike,  pass  set  examinations 
alike.  There  is  only  one  yard  stiCK 
of  :i6  inches,  and  by  it  each  pupil 
must  be  measured.  If  the  pupil  sur- 
vives the  educational  process  with 
any  individuality,  or  if  he  acquires 
any  in  the  process,  it  is  rather  in 
spite  of  than  by  aid  of  the  system.  . 
An  education^  that  is  worth  hav- 
ing, is  one  which  puts  'the  individual 
in  harmony  with  his  environment  and 
gives  him  a  trained  mind  to  act  effi- 
ciently upon  that  environment,  and 
in  the  last  particular  we  have  been 
fairly  successful.  However,  the 
same  can  not  be  said  as  regards  the 
first  particular,  for  in  our  mania  for 
system  we  have  either  disregarded 
difference  in  environment  or  have  cia- 
sumed  a  theoretical  environment, 
which  nowhere  exists.  This  disre- 
gard or  assumption  is  responsible  for 
the  frequent  criticism  by  men  of  the 
world,  and  especially  the  business 
man,  that  our  educational  products, 
both  school  and  college,  are  almost 
worthless    for    several    vears    after 
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graduation,  until  they  have  recov- 
ered, as  it  were  from  the  treatment. 
They  too  often  have  a  mass  of  undi- 
gested, uncorrelated  facts,  which  do 
not  connect  them  up  to  the  world 
about  them. 

Why  should  not  the  young  men 
and  women  be  immediately  available 
to  do  their  share  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness and  social  work?  If  the  sctioois 
and  colleges  are  not  to  prepare  men 
and  women  to  attack  the  problems  of 
life,  what  are  they  for? 

Is  there  any  imaginable  reason 
why  the  curriculum  of  the  .  public 
school  in  township  X  should  follow 
that  of  New  York  City?  It  is  true, 
that  there  ought  to  be  much  in  com- 
mon in  both,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  rural  school  should  disregard 
i'ts  environmenj  nor  New  York  City 
its  conditions  in  framing  a  course  of 
study  which  will  have  some  refer- 
ence to  the  problems  to  be  met,  nor 
would  it  seem  that  such  considera- 
tions would  result  in  any  localism  in 
the  educated,  but  thru  its  naturalness 
would  produce  a  higher  type  of  the 
educated  man,  than  does  our  present 
too  artificial  system. 

Ah,  but  some  one  says  there  are 
those  specific"  college  entrance  re- 
quirements to  be  met.  To  this  two 
replies  may  be  made.  First,  that  so 
loHg  as  such  a  small  per  cent,  of  our 
public  school  students  enter  a  col- 
lege, so  long  is  there  no  excuse,  es- 
I)ecially  in  a  democracy  like  ours  for 
a  system,  which  is  devised  for  the 
109.  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
9,090.  .Secondly,  and  much  more 
important,  the  present  day  colleges 
have  so  differentiated  and  divided  the 
work  offered,  that  it  is  of  vastly  more 
importance  to  them  that  the  appli- 
cant for  admission  knows  something 
well  than  many  things  imperfectly, 
and  all  signs  point  to  a  tiirinei  ex- 
tension   of    these    principles.      More 


and  more  will  it  be  asked  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  admission  to  the  college 
not  whether  you  know  "our  ten  com- 
mandments," but  rather  what  do  you 
know,  how  well  do  you  know  and  is 
what  you  know  worth  knowing. 

To  thus  socialize,  as  it  were  me 
schools,  although  the  socialization  of 
any  institution  means  a  continual  re- 
adjustment to  the  ever  changing  so- 
cial conditions,  will  demand  among 
other  things  a  change  in  the  curri- 
culum with  more  recognition  given  to 
environment,  a  large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  expended  for 
school  purposes,  and  much  better  as 
as  well  as  many  more  teachers. 

The  social  school  will  consider  it 
cheaper  to  make  men  and  womea 
than  to  reform  them,  cheaper  to  make 
self-sustaining  men  and  women  than, 
to  maintain  charitable  institutions^ 
cheaper  to  create  civic  self -conscious- 
ness than  to  pay  "graft"  and  support 
"bums." 

The  social  school  will  demand 
teachers  who  are  better  able  "ta 
weigh  and  consider  rather  than  to 
accept  and  take  for  granted,"  anfl 
these  teachers  will  solve  some  of  our 
public  school  problems,  which  long 
since  should  have  had  a  solution. 
The  social  scViool  will  demand  that 
sufficient  teachers  be  employed  to 
bring  out  and  develop  individuality, 
rather  than  to  permit  the  system  to 
repress  it,  and  because  they  are  able 
to  do  this  the  salary  question  will  be 
in  a  great  part  answered. 

If  the  product  of  the  present  day 
teacher  is  poor,  it  is  not  in  most 
cases,  because  sincere  effort  has  not 
been  put  forth,  but  rather  because 
under  the  system  effort  could  not  be 
intelligent  effort  however  sincere.  At 
no  other  time  was  there  ever  such  a 
demand  for  funds  from  the  people 
for   their  schools,    and   at   no   other 
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time  has   the  school  more  need   or 
justification  for  her  demands. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  true  teach- 
er to  educate  the  people  at  large,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly  through  the  pu- 
pil  to  a   more  intelligent   apprecia- 


tion of  the  needs  and  opportunities 
of  the  schools  for  one  of  the  chief 
businesses  of  a  teacher  is  to  give  peo- 
ple not  what  they  want,  but  what 
they  ought  to  want. 


HOLIDAYS  IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  PHARAOH3. 


BY  MARY  HELM  INGRAM,  WORTHIN3TON. 


While  the  echoing  of  Yuletide  is 
still  reverberating  through  the  Occi- 
dent^ it  may  be  of  interest  to  tafce  a 
glimpse  of  holidays  in  the  part  of 
the  Orient  where  the  Pharaohs  ruled 
—  where  the  far-famed  Nile  has  its 
source  up  south  and  with  its  different 
mouths  seeks  the  sea  down  north  — 
where  a  people  look  down  to  their 
all-begetting  river  and  not  up  to  the 
clouds  above  for  fertility  and  life  — 
and  where  the  False  Prophet  not  the 
True  holds  sway. 

Quite  involuntary  this  "meeting- 
place  of  nations"  —  Egypt  —  comes 
to  mind  as  belonging  irrevocably  to 
the  past  —  as  being  behind  the  pres- 
ent day  of  American  progress  and 
"getting  there,"  but  if  we  begin  to 
measiu"e  time  by  the  rounds  of  Santa 
Claus  we  come  in  far  enough  behind 
that  our  Christmas  stockings  are  just 
being  hung  up  while  theirs  are  being 
taken  down. 

Then,  old  Kriss  Kringle  mu&i 
have  a  hair-whitening  problem  to  de- 
termine which  day  may  be  Christ- 
mas. He  has  devotees  who  reckon 
their  days  by  the  Gregorian  Calen- 
dar, others  by  the  Julian,  while 
Americans  favor  combining  Christ- 
mas and  the  ephiphany  celebrated  on 
January  sixth.  Besides  he  must 
make  his  selection  of  any  of  these 


from  the  masses  of  Mohammedans 
with  a  calendar  based  on  the  Hegua 
622  A.  D.  and  from  the  Hebrews 
with  their  calendar  dating  bacR  to 
the  mandate,  "Let  there  be  light/* 
He  is  surely  awake  to  his  need  of 
"light"  as  he  makes  his  journey  thus 
twenty-four  continuous  hours  of 
night  —  perhaps  must  be  on  duty 
then  several  such  nights.  Santa 
Claus  in  his  perplexing  annual  visits 
is  surely  entitled  to  sympathy,  but 
keep  some  in  reserve  for  the  Western 
dweller  or  modern  tourist  in  this  land 
where  the  Sabbatih  day  comes  on  Fri- 
day for  the  Mohanmiedan,  on  Satur- 
day for  the  Jew,  and  on  the  first  dajj 
of  the  week  for  the  Christian.  This,, 
too,  is  the  tangled  skein  of  days  ii> 
the  land  where  the  Babe  of  Bethle- 
hem was  born. 

Let  us  Orientalize  ourselves  to  the- 
extent  of  calling  these  holidays, 
"feasts"  or  "fasts."  These  words, 
seem  used  interchangeably.  A  daj^' 
with  food  and  drink  untouched  is  a» 
probably  a  "feast"  as  a  "fast."  In 
number  they  interrupt  any  vocation 
of  life  —  manual,  commercial,  edu- 
cational or  professional.  One  aiming 
to  give  the  East  the  True  Standard 
of  life  and  help  lives  up  to  it  will 
soon  be  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own 
time-honored   days   on   the   altar   of 
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continuity  and  continuance.  There 
may  be  a  feeling  of  sacrilege  as 
Thanksgiving  Day  becomes  only  a 
memory  of  family  circles  re-united, 
but  by  the  time  Christmas  and  New 
Years  are  distributed  along  some 
three  weeks,  Washington's  Birthday 
is  offered  up  with  no  thought  of  trea- 
'•i^ii.  Then  when  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Easters  have  "dragged  their 
slow  length  along"  Memorial  Day 
goes  almost  without  a  regret  and  the 
Glorious  Fourth  would  not  be  with- 
held if  not  protected  by  summer  va- 
cation. 

But  this  theme  is  not  chosen  lo 
-dwell  upon  our  own  holidays  in  these 
Bible  lands,  but  to  tell  something  ot 
-what  and  how  the  M(>slems  celebrate. 
The  great  birthday  festival  of  Mo- 
hammed—  the  Moolid  —  might  ap- 
propriately be  mentioned  first  at  this 
season.  This  is  observed  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  a  great  suburban 
fair  where  fireworks  vie  with  Oriental 
glass  and  glitter  and  whirling  of  der- 
vishes that  forbid  brief  description. 
In  Egypt's  capital — Cairo — in  whose 
streets  the  East  and  West,  the  Past 
and  Present  contend  for  the  "right 
of  way,"  Americans  reside  who  have, 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
witnessed  the  now  abolished  Dosch 
—  the  part  of  this  festival  in  which 
a  Moslem  sheik  rides  On  horseback 
over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  dervishes. 
Humane  restrictions  are  also  now  put 
upon  the  usual  excesses  of  these 
fanatical  whirlers  and  howlers. 

Another  ceremony  that  crowds  the 
streets  and  housetops  of  Moselim 
cities  is  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  Mahmal.  This  is  a  gorgeously 
decorated  bo.x  of  pyramidal  top,  car- 
ried by  a  camel,  in  which  the  Khe- 
dive annually  sends  a  new  holy  cai- 
pet  to  Medina  for  covering  the  tomb 
of    the    prophet.     The    old    one    is 


brought  back  to  be  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent mosques. 

Other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this 
perverted  faith  might  be  of  interest, 
but  the  remaining  space  is  due  one 
of  the  five  chief  precepts  of  Islam  — 
the  great  fact(?)  of  Ramadan  — 
and  the  accompanying  feast  Bairans. 

According  to  the  Moslem  calendar 
this  thirty  days  of  fasting  —  Ramia- 
dan  —  is  the  ninth  montl>  of  the 
year,  a  moMh  of  fasting.  Yet  you 
need  not  be  too  generous  in  bestow- 
ing sympathy  on  these  hungry  peo- 
ple. The  Koran  does  enjoin  absti- 
nence from  all  food  and  drink  every 
day  of  this  month,  but  it  does  not 
prohibit  nightly  feasts.  At  dawn 
the  booming  of  guns  forbids  eating 
or  drinking  until  again  at  sunsei  ii 
allows  them  to  take  breakfast,  din- 
ner and  supper,  plus  afternoon  tea 
and  all  extras,  at  one  meal.  There 
is  no  need  to  rise  from  it  till  old  Sol 
sets  the  example.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  more  food  is  sold  to  Mo- 
hammedans during  this  month  of 
Ramadan  than  any  other  month  of 
the  year,  while  rampant  illness  and 
ill-nature  seek  whom  they  may  de- 
vour. 

When  the  fast  (?)  is  ended  the 
first  three  days  of  the  tenth  month — 
Bairans  —  are  given  to  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  being  merry.  Government 
offices  and  all  places  of  business  arc 
closed,  and  servants  will  work  with 
a  grudge  or  not  at  all.  Gala  days 
will  be  enjoyed  that  would  pale  our 
Thanksgiving,  our  Nation's  or  Wash- 
ington's birthdays  or  all  our  holidays 
combined. 

The  Koran  gives  one  to  under- 
stand that  this  fast  and  feast  are 
kept  to  commemorate  the  giving  of 
its  pages  to  man.  It  was  during  this 
month  the  rules  for  right  living  came 
down  from  heaven  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil  was  re- 
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vealed.  A  question  might  arise  as  to 
Mohammed's  supply  of  revelations 
and  visions  immediately  meeting  the 
demand.    The  students  at  the  Azhar 

—  Cairo's,  rather  the  world's,  great 
Mohammedan  University  —  bending 
and  swaying  as  they  sit  on  me  floor, 
repeating  or  muttering  words  from 
their  sacred  book,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  wrestling  with  some  such 
thought.     But  their  wrestling  is  with 

—  words  merely  —  not  thoughts. 
These    Mohanmiedan   months   are 

lunar  months  and  Ramadan  slides 
along  from  midsummer  to  midwin- 
ter. I  think  I  should  not  suggest 
withholding  any  sjrmpathy  you  may 
want  to  give  when  it  comes  in  sum- 
mer and  through  long  days  of  scorch- 
ing heat  thirst  may  not  be  quenched. 
At  best  you  have  a  feeling  of  relief 
when  the  evening  gun  is  fired,  and 
there  is  much  satisfaction  in  seeing  a 
group  of  these  faithful  fanatics,  in 
their  bright,  loose  garments,  circled 
on  the  floor  of  some  rooms  or  court 
around  their  native  food,  enjoying  an 
evening  breakfast. 

Should  a  scene  like  this  escape 
your  notice,  the  minarets  lighted 
nightly  during  Ramadan  would  not. 
Four  hundred  of  these  rise  above 
Cairo's  flat  roofs  and  around  each 
bums  a  circle  of  lights  —  two  cir- 
cles around  the  highest  ones.  The 
picture  of  this  great  city,  with  these 
wreaths  of  light  over  it,  is  one  never 
to  be  forgotten.  As  you  look  you 
may  forget  its  beauty  in  thinking  of 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition and  oppression  under  these 
lights  of  the  False  Prophet.  But  the 
picture  brightens  again  as  we  look  on 
these  bright  rings  of  light  as  em- 
blems of  Christian  education  and 
evangelization  piercing  through  the 
gloom  below,  and  there  is  a  joyful 
thrill  in  remembering  that  among  the 
others  Ohio's  circle  is  pouring  down 


beams   of   light    to    dispel    Oriental 
darkness. 


LA  SALLE  AND  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 
THE  GREAT  WEST. 

By  Snpt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  Member  of  Board  of 
Control,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Work  for  Jlanuary,  1908. 

Read  Chapters  XIII.  XIV,  XV, 
XVI. 

Select  several  descriptions  in  these 
chapters  that  help  make  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  regions  better  under- 
stood. 

Study  the  topics  "Iroquois  fury," 
"The  Great  town  of  the  Illinois," 
"The  Attack  of  the  Iriquois,"  "The 
Comet,"  as  examples  of  choice,  pre- 
cise, vigorous  English  speech. 

Re-read  Chapter  V. 

Study  carefully  the  note  at  the  ena 
of  Chapter  XVI  that  you  may  realize 
the  better  how  the  careful  historian 
works. 

Recall  how  Victor  Hugo  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  hut  of  a  peasant  on 
the  battlefield  of  Waterloo,  and  how 
well  Cooper  and  Irving  knew  the 
region  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Cat- 
skills. 

Read  Chapter  XIII  in  "French 
Pathfinders  in  North  America." 

"Journeys  of  La  Salle"  in  two  vol- 
umes in  the  "Trail  Maker"  series  can 
be  studied  with  great  profit. 

Study  map  facing  page  294. 

Locate  Fort  Crivecoeur  on  a  mod- 
ern map.  What  city  now  occupies  a 
site  near  this  fort? 

Locate  "Starved  Rock." 

Follow  on  some  modern  map  the 
journey  up  the  St  Joseph,  across  the 
portage  to  the  Kankakee,  thence  to  a 
northern  branch  of  the  Illinois. 
Near  or  over  the  present  site  of  what 
towns  did  the  party  pass  on  this  trip  ? 

Locate  Ft.  Miami,  The  Vermillion 
River,  Utica,  111. 
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A  CAT  will  purr  when  rubbed  the 
right  way.     So  will  a  boy.     So  will 

a  girl. 

*  *     * 

Children  understand  and  enjoy 
good  plain  English  but  not  hiero- 
glyphics. 

*  *     * 

Four-fifths  of  every  one's  work 
is  bad,  but  the  other  one-fifth  is 
worth  the  trouble. 

:((       «       4c 

The  teacher  who  is  forever  dis- 
gruntled should  take  something  for 
it,  parcgorically  speaking. 

:¥        '*       * 

Lets  make  a  list  of  the  items  of 
one  day's  work  just  to  see  how  many 
unnecessary  things  we  do. 

*  *     * 

The  injunction  given  on  the  foot- 
ball field  is  to  tackle  low.  This  is 
good  for  school  work,  too. 

The  colleges  want  mathematics 
continued  in  the  fourth  year  of  high 
school.     How  can  this  be  done? 

:1c        4e        * 

No  MORE  attractive  school  work 
could  offer  than  the  supervision  of 
two  or  three  tow^nships  at  $1,500. 

He       *       4c 

When  the  wander-lust  is  upon  us 
next  summer  we  shall  sit  in  Trafal- 
pjar  Square  and  toy  with  the  lions. 
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'Tis  well  to  use  the  newspaper 
now  and  then  instead  of  the  spelling- 
book  to  drill  on  words  in  daily  use. 

*  ♦     4( 

Potter,  splutter,  gush,  simper, 
rant,  fulminate  —  why,  all  of  them 
together  doesn*t  spell  school-teach- 
ing. 

*  4(     * 

When  some  of  the  people  are  busy 
fanning  their  brows  next  summer 
others  will  be  doing  Venice  in  a  gon- 
dola. 

4e        «        4: 

Select  a  hundred  words  from  a 
page  of  print  and  see  how  many  of 
them  your  pupils  can  pronounce  cor- 
rectly. 

*  *     * 

To  be  sure  there  was  joy  in  re- 
<:er\'ing  the  gifts  but  the  joy  that 
abides  is  the  joy  we  experienced  in 
giving. 

*  *     * 

Treasurer  J.  K.  Baxter,  Canton, 
is  now  ready  to  receive  the  fee  of 
one  dollar  for  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

*  *     * 

If  all  high  school  teachers  will  in- 
vestigate carefully  the  cause  for  each 
-withdrawal  from  school  this  year 
perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at 
^ome  sane  conclusions  in  the  matter 
and  then  apply  the  remedy. 

4c        *        4: 

The  boys  and  girls  came  back 
from  college  the  other  day  and,  of 
-course,  visited  the  high  school  to  re- 
count their  triumphs  and  to  revel  in 
the  memories  of  other  days,  and  it 
was,  indeed,  good  to  see  them. 

*  4e        4( 

"But  you  see,  when  he  explains 
anything,  if  you  don't  understand  at 
all  about  it  you  must  wait  and  say 
nothing,  or  else  he  will  explain  a 
^eat  deal  more  and  you  will  under- 
-stand    still     less.      But    afterwards, 


when    you    have    learned    something 
and  know  it,  then  you  will  under- 
stand what  he  meant." 
4(     «     * 

Dr.  Edwin  Erle  Sparks^  of  Chi- 
cago University,  has  accepted  the 
presidency  of  State  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  will  enter  upon  his  du- 
ties next  June.  Of  course,  Dr. 
Sparks  is  an  "Ohio  Man,"  having 
been  "born,  bred  and  buttered"  in 
the  Buckeye  State.  The  Monthly 
joins  his  many  Ohio  friends  in  esP- 

tending  hearty  congratulations. 

*  *     * 

The  teachers  of  Ohio  are  all  hon- 
ored in  the  recognition  which  has 
come  to  one  of  their  number.  On 
December  6,  President  S.  D.  I'esb, 
of  Antioch  College,  delivered  the 
sixth  lecture  in  the  special  course  of 
seven  in  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  others  an- 
nounced are  Booker  T.  Washington, 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Elihu  Root,  William  H.  Burr 
and  Joseph  H.  Choate.  President 
Fess's  subject  was  "Horace  Mann." 

*  *     * 

It  will  prove  a  pleasing  diversion 
if,  when  the  days  of  Spring  ap- 
proach, we  arrange  a  bird-list  and  a 
flower-list  for  the  pupils  of  our 
schools,  having  them  report  on  birds 
and  flowers  that  are  first  seen,  giv- 
ing the  name  of  the  bird  or  flower 
and  opposite  this  the  name  of  the  pu- 
pil who  made  the  discovery.  These 
lists  can  be  made  upon  the  black- 
board and  allowed  to  remain  so  as  to 
be  a  constant  reminder  that  birds  and 
flowers  are  the  special  order  of  busi- 
ness on  the  way  to  and  from  school. 

*  *       4c 

The  boy  was  mumbling,  hum- 
ming, and  singing  and  the  teacher 
asked  him  why  he  didn't  sing  out 
loud.  "Why,"  said  he,  "I'm  sing- 
ing now  as  loud  as  I  feel."     There 
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you  have  a  whole  system  of  peda- 
gogy with  an  admixture  of  ethics  if 
not  theology.  Don't  we  all  sing  just 
about  as  loud  as  we  feel,  and  isn't  it 
the  business  of  the  teacher  to  see  to 
it  that  the  boy  has  a  louder,  deeper 
feeling  in  order  to  a  more  pro- 
nounced expression?  If  we  get  the 
feeling  the  boy  will  find  a  method  of 
expression. 

*  *     * 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  the 
tesults  of  the  state  examination  so 
early  but  it  must  be  a  severe  tax 
upon  the  physical  energies  of  the  ex- 
aminers to  read  the  papers  while  the 
examination  is  in  progress.  Every 
one  knows  what  hard  work  it  is  to 
conduct  an  examination  without  the 
added  labor  of  grading  papers  at 
night.  No  one  can  read  more  than 
eight  or  ten  papers  at  a  sitting  with- 
out great  strain.  We  know  how 
anxious  applicants  are  to  have  re- 
turns but  it  would  be  but  fair  to  al- 
low more  time  for  the  arduous  task 

of  reading  the  papers. 
«     ♦     ♦ 

Deliver  us  from  the  teacher  who 
has  spasms  —  spasms  of  strict  gov- 
ernment, spasms  about  tardiness, 
spasms  about  poor  lessons,  spasms 
on  the  subject  of  neatness,  spasms  in 
teaching  morals,  oh,  well,  spasms 
about  anything.  The  spasm  is  never 
an  indication  of  strength.  On  the 
contrary,  it  shows  a  lack  of  definite 
purpose;  it  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
wise  planning.  It  bears  the  ear- 
marks of  indigestion,  or  of  late 
hours,  or  physical  weakness.  If  only 
the  children  could  be  sent  home  be- 
fore the  spasm  comes  on  the  case 
would  not  be  so  bad.  Deliver  us 
from  spasms ! 

*  *     * 

The  great  trouble-  is  that  so  many 
parents  look  upon  their  children  as 
assets    instead    of    liabilities.     This 


view  leads  these  parents  to  levy  trib- 
ute from  their  children  in  terms  of 
service  even  at  the  expense  of  their 
schooling  and  they  regard  teachers 
as  meddlesome  who  insist  upon  regu- 
lar attendance  and  fidelity  to  lessons. 
This  does  not  show  large  for  these 
parents  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  too 
painfully  true.  In  this  respect  the 
boy  and  the  three-year-old  colt  be- 
long in  the  same  class  and  the  owner 
of  both  is  bent  upon  seeing  that  eacn 
earns  his  keep.  "Father,  forgive 
them  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do." 


ARITHMETIC— ITS  VALUE. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  as  in  teach- 
ing any  subject,  it  is  important  to 
consider  its  value.  Two  extreme 
views  are  held.  One  would  lead  the 
teacher  and  pupil  to  believe  that 
arithmetic  is  the  one  extremely  prac- 
tical study  of  the  whole  school 
course.  Many  who  read  this  article 
will  recall,  that  in  their  school  days^ 
the  pupil  who  could  "cipher"  with 
greatest  success  was  always  consid- 
ered the  leader  in  the  school  which 
he  attended.  In  my  experience  as  a 
country  teacher  the  impression  was 
made  deep  and  enduring  that  success 
was  determined  largely  by  results  m 
teaching  arithmetic. 

Perhaps  no  two  persons  would  give 
exactly  the  same  definition  to  the 
much  used  and  abused  word,  "practi- 
cal." In  general  terms,  however,  it 
may  be  safely  defined  as  meaning 
anything  which  is  in  general  use  by 
the  common  people  and,  therefore 
useful  in  everyday  life.  In  this  sense 
of  the  use  of  the  word,  it  may  be 
stated  with  absolutely  certainty  that 
arithmetic  ranks  in  the  lowest  grade 
of  all  the  so-called  common  school 
studies.  The  fact  is  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  which  so  many 
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people  imagine  is  so  intensely  practi- 
cal because  of  its  use  in  actual  life, 
is  scarcely  ever  made  use  of. 

How  often  does  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness man  in  these  days  use  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  branch  that  he  gained  in 
the  intricate  operations  in  which  he 
was  drilled  while  in  school?    Think 
of  the  size  of  some  of  the  fractions 
you  puzzled  over  in  school  as  com- 
pared with  the  ones  practical  business 
life  calls  into  use !     Bank  discount  is 
a  matter  of  printed  tables  and  true 
( ?)  discount  doesn't  exist  in  business 
transactions.     No  one  ever  heard  of 
"arbitration  of  exchange"  outside  of 
the  conundrum  department  of  some 
antiquated  text-book,  and  there  is  al- 
most as  much  sense  as  nonsense  in 
the  oft-quoted  and  exceedingly  an- 
cient story  of  the  father  who  insisted 
that  his  son  should  omit  the  study 
of  "Alligation"  because  it  was  cer- 
tain he  would  never  be  an  alligator. 
The  other  extreme  view  is  that,  be- 
cause arithmetic  is  so  little  used  m 
the  business  transactions  of  life,  it  is 
therefore  of  little  importance  wheth- 
er it  is  taught  at  all  in  the  primary 
grades.    Some  persons,  who  aspire  to 
educational   leadership,    would   have 
us  believe  that,  if  arithmetic  were  not 
taught  at  all  in  the  first  four  or  six 
years  of  the  schools,  the  pupils  would 
be  better  arithmeticians  by  the  time 
they  enter  the  high  school  than  they 
are  under  conditions  which  now  ex- 
ist.    As  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  their  theory,  attention  is  called  to 
some  pupil  who,  for  some  reason  was 
unable  to  attend  school  .until  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  but  who  devel- 
oped with  unusual  rapidity  in  every- 
thing  in   general   and   arithngetic  in 
particular,  when  the  start  was  made. 
If  such  isolated  examples  mean  any- 
thing, the  natural  conclusion  would 
seem  to  be  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
change  the  school  age  from  six  to 


twelve  and  then  finish  up  the  whole 
contract  of  public  education  in  a 
few  years  with  a  large  saving  of  time, 
money,  and  energy.  The  truth  is 
that  such  exceptional  cases  furnish 
no  guide  to  general  policy  and  the 
wonder  is  that  any  one  considers  sug- 
gestions based  upon  them  seriously. 
Too  many  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers are  willing  to  listen  to  wnat 
sounds  startling  without  calling  to 
their  aid  the  teachings  of  plain  com- 
mon sense. 

It  so  happens  that  the  best  mathe- 
matician I  ever  attempted  to  teach, 
was  compelled  to  remain  out  of 
school,  because  of  ill  health,  until 
eight  years  of  age,  but  this  experi- 
ence does  not  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  an  educational  bless- 
ing in  disguise  for  all  children  to  be 
ill  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
their  life,  or  that  it  would  be  sound 
educational  policy  to  have  all  chil- 
dren remain  out  of  school  until  Axe 
age  of  eight. 

Between  these  extreme  views  of  the 
value  of  arithmetic  there  is  the  gold- 
en mean  point  of  view  which  recog- 
nizes the  number  sense  of  the  child 
and  the  importance  of  its  training 
and  development.  All  persons  who 
know  anything  of  real  children,  who 
are  so  different  from  some  of  the 
theoretical  or  exceptional  children  re- 
corded in  books,  know  that  it  as  nat- 
ural for  them  to  learn  to  count  ob- 
jects and  combine  numbers  in  a  sim- 
ple way  as  it  to  learn  to  read.  Arith- 
metic has  a  place  —  an  important 
place  in  the  course  of  study  —  not 
because  of  its  supposed  practical 
value  in  being  constantly  usable  in 
the  every  day  aairs  of  life,  but  be- 
cause of  the  mental  training  which 
its  correct  teaching  and  study  furnish 
to  the  pupils. 

O.  T.  Corson. 
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ANOTHER  ATTACK  ON  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


«<Child  Labor  in  the  Mills  \%  Better 

than  Child  Study  in  the 

Schools/' 

"It  is  not  the  factories  that  are  killing 
the  children,  but  our  boasted  and  beau- 
tiful schools."  —  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace, 
Craivfordsz'ille,  Ind. 

"Fifty  thousand  children  are  killed 
yearly  by  the  public  schools,  and  double 
as  many  more  are  injured  for  life."  — 
Edwfird  Bok,  Editor  of  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  Philadelphia. 

"Too  often  our  schools  train  away 
from  the  shop  and  the  forge."  —  Presi- 
dent Roosez'clt  at  Lansing,  Mich. 


Away    with     the    cry     that    the    child 
must  be  idle — 
That  ihc  sweat  of  its  brow  is  the  drain 
of  its  life — 
That  the  capitalist  never  will  his  avarice 
bridle- 
That   its    wages   are   wanted   by   hus- 
band and  wife. 

By  the  wisdom  of  God  it  has  long  been 
decreed 
That  man  by  his  labor  must  eat  daily 
bread, 
And    what    is   the   child    but    the   small 
man  indeed, 
With   performance   demanded   in  pro- 
portionate stead. 

I   plead    for   a   moderate   work   for   the 

child. 
For  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  natural 

play. 
For  a  little  bit  more  of  Dame  Nature 

wild, 
And  loss  of  the  fashion  and  fads  of  the 

day. 

Hark  ye.  who  deplore  the  grind  of  the 
mills. 
Why    leave    ye    the    school    house    in 
utter  neglect? 
Where   arc   the  .figures   to   show   which 
the  most  kills? 
They've  been  duly  sounded  with  none 
to  reject. 

Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  a  suicde  child 
That  worked  in  a  mill,  large,  airy  and 
I'ght? 


But   sad   are   the   records,   as   in  papers 
filed, 
Of    plunges    from    schools    into    sui- 
cides night. 

And  what  of  the  health  of  the  child  of 
the  book, 
When  life  is  vouchsafed  to  drag  sadly 
along? 
Has   not  the   whole  country   roused   up 
to   look 
At    what    the    physicians    call    killing 
and  wrong? 

Did  vou  ever  hear  tell  of  a  factory  close 
Because  of  disease  'mong  the  workers 
within? 
Why.  thousands  of  schools  are  stopped 
by  such  woes — 
All,  all  the  result  of  the  school  sys- 
tem's sin. 

It's  not  for  the  children  the  zealot  docs 
cry, 
It's    only    a    fetich    he   worships,    you 
know. 
The  school  is  the  Juggernaut  he  has  iij 
his  eye — 
For  victims  for  that  he  will  lay  na- 
tions low. 

{ 
The  preceding,  printed  in  circular 
form  and  signed  "Francis  B.  Live- 
sey,  wSkeysville,  Maryland,  U.  S.  A.,'* 
was  recently  picked  up  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute.  Such  attacks  upon 
the  public  schools  are  so  unfair  ana 
the  statements  made  in  this  circular 
so  misleading  that  it  seems  wise  to 
make  a  few  editorial  comments  con- 
cerning them. 

The  unfairness  of  putting  side  by 
side  the  sensational  and  untrue  state- 
ments quoted  from  Mrs.  Lew  Wal- 
lace and  Edward  Bok,  and  the  sane, 
conservative,  and  helpfully  sugges- 
tive sentence  from  one  of  President 
Roosevelt's  recent  speeches,  will  be 
evident  to  all  fair-minded  persons. 
Such  unfairness  is  characteristic  of 
too  many  attacks  made  on  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  amusing  even  to  think  of  Ed- 
ward Bok  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  at 
the   same   time.      A    debate   between 
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them  on  the  subject  of  the  "Over- 
worked Boy"  in  the  public  schools 
would  be  interesting. 

The  purpose  of  the  circular  is  evi- 
dently to  turn  away  the  attention 
which  is  being  focussed  upon  the 
evils  of  "Child  Labor,"  by  a  false 
cry  against  the  public  schools.  It  is 
€ver  the  policy  of  the  guilty  to  ac- 
cuse the  innocent.  "Stop  thief!"  is 
the  exclamation  often  used  by  the 
burglar. 

To  the  credit  of  many  employers 
of  labor,  it  can  be  said  that  they  are 
working  hand  in  hand  with  the  other 
friends  of  the  children  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  laws  which  will  pro- 
tect them  from  the  avarice  and  greed 
of  those  who  would  traffic  in  child- 
hood to  increase  their  fortunes;  but 
unfortunately  there  are  still  too  many 
men  without  heart  who  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  even  innocent  chiiaren 
upon  the  altar  of  their  ambition  to 
become  rich  at  any  cost.  We  must 
not  permit  attention  to  be  turned 
from  them  by  a  false  accusation 
against  the  public  schools. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
school  are  far  from  perfect.  Since 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  teachers  who 
are  humatij  mistakes  will  be  made. 
No  doubt,  occasionally  children  are 
overworked  and  very  frequently  such 
overwork  is  due,  not  to  the  teacher 
or  the  system,  but  to  the  ambitious 
parent  who  drives  the  child  beyond 
his  ability  in  order  that  advanceu 
standing  may  be  reached. 

The  "suicide  child"  is  not  the 
product  of  the  public  school,  but  the 
natural  result  of  the  conditions  of 
modern  society  for  which  the  school 
is  not  entirely,  nor  even  largely  re- 
sponsible. This  child  may  come 
from  the  home  of  poverty,  the  result 
of  the  grinding  despotism  of  cruel 
capital,  or  from  the  home  of  wealth 


and  luxury  where  "society"  reigns 
supreme  and  where  life  is  so  artificial 
as  to  seem  to  the  child  not  worth  liv- 
ing. To  speak  of  "plunges  from 
schools  into  suicide  night,"  indicates 
a  lack  of  sanity  which  is  alarming. 

The  school  is  not  the  "Jugger- 
naut" which  is  crushing  the  child, 
but  in  many  instances  his  only  haven 
of  safety. 

The  schools  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  provide  "fresh  air  ana  sunshnie 
and  natural  play"  for  the  children, 
and  "Dame  Nature"  is  receiving 
marked  attention  in  nearly  every 
community.  Occasionally  "fads" 
may  have  more  consideration  than 
they  deserve,  but  the  follies  of  "fash- 
ion" are  certainly  not  be  charged  up 
to  the  account  of  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools. 

In  fact  it  is  "fashion,"  as  inter- 
preted by  so-called  society,  that  is 
the  greatest  hindrance  to  good  work 
in  the  schools.  For  one  instance  of 
"nervous  prostration"  due  to  over- 
work in  a  grammar  or  high  school, 
there  are  scores  due  to  cigaret  smok- 
ing or  to  premature  entrance  into  so- 
ciety which  takes  the  child  out  to 
parties,  dances,  and  theaters  several 
nights  each  week,  when  there  should 
be  substituted  for  these,  at  least  an 
hour  or  two  of  home  study,  followed 
by  a  long' night  of  wholesome  sleep 
to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  next 
day. 

The  public  school  with  all  its 
faults  is  one  of  the  strongest  factors 
in  existence  today  in  securing  for  the 
child  the  rights  which  are  his  due 
and  and  in  many  instances  teachers 
show  more  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  —  phy- 
sical, mental  and  moral,  than  either 
the  home  or  society. 

O.   T.   Corson. 
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—  Supt.  F.  H.  Flickinger  and 
Prih.  W.  J.  Bankes,  ot  Cardington, 
are  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  high  school.  They  have  118 
enrolled  of  whom  70  are  tuition  pu- 
pils. The  board  recently  added  to 
the  physical  laboratory  and  put  in 
new  desks  for  book-keeping. 

—  President  Frank  S.  Fox,  of  the 
Capital  School  of  Oratory  and 
Music,  is  one  of  the  busiest  and  hap- 
piest men  in  Ohio.  Last  term  he  had 
116  students  and,  as  much  of  the 
work  is  with  individuals,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  work  early  and  late.  His 
many  public  addresses  furnish  his 
recreation. 

—  Supt.  J.  R.  Clarke  of  Spring- 
field, recently  published  a  luminous 
article  in  The  Morning  Sun  on  "The 
Rural  High  School,"  which  sets 
forth  clearly  and  cogently  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  schools.  There  are 
ten  such  schools  in  Clark  county  and 
the  article  is  specially  timely  on  that 
account. 

—  C.  S.  Wheaton,  formerly  super- 
intendent at  Port  Clinton,  remits  for 
the  Monthly  in  order  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  school  people  and  to 
maintain  his  interest  and  sympathy 
with  them  in  their  work.  He  is  hap- 
py in  his  peach  culture  but  can't  for- 
get the  schools  and  the  teachers. 

—  The  Summit  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  at  Akron,  Ohio,  De- 
cember 1,  1907.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Cole  m 
her  inaugural  address  gave  a  brief 
hsitory  of  the  Akron  schools.  It  was 
a  kind  of  reminiscence  in  which  she 
mentioned  former  Supt.  Dr.  Samuel 
Findley,  Prof.  Fraunfelter,  Dr. 
Thomas  and  the  present  incumbent, 
Dr.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss.  Dr.  C  C. 
Miller  of  Lima,  College,  delivered  an 
address  in  the   forenoon  on   "Heart 


Power  in  Teaching,"  and  one  in  the 
afternoon  on  "Present  Day  Trial  of 
Aaron  Burr."  The  music  was  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  N.  L.  Glover, 
and  consisted  of  a  quartette  by  Akron 
teachers  and  a  vocal  solo  by  Mis» 
Agnew,  director  of  music  in  the  Bar- 
berton  public  schools. 

—  Miss  Adeline  Binckley  will 
have  charge  of  the  work  of  Miss 
Merrill  in  the  Kenton  high  school, 
and  Miss  Jessie  V.  Sutler,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Northwestern  University,  will 
take  the  work  of  Miss  Binckley. 

—  Supt.  E.  L.  Byrns  of  Kelley's 
Island,  is  having  marked  success  in 
his  new  field.  The  people  find  him 
able  and  willing  to  carry  heavy  work 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 
The  total  enrollment  is  170  with  35 
in  the  high  school.  The  building  is 
a  beautiful  structure  and  well 
equipped.  He  is  ably  assisted  in  his 
work  by  Miss  Irene  Mootz,  Miss 
Lorena  Cone,  Miss  Edna  Dwelle  and 
Miss  Mary  Diffley. 

—  Supt  Alva  J.  Spacht  and  the 
teachers  of  Mercer  will  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  our  readers  because  of 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  their  school 
building  and  their  library  of  500  vol- 
umes. With  commendable  enterprise 
the  board  has  made  plans  for  a  new 
building  which  will  be  thoroughly 
modern. 

—  Prin.  Joseph  T.  Glenn  and 
Miss  Margaret  Merrill  of  the  Ken- 
ton high  school,  were  married  at 
Oberlin  December  26,  and  their  hosts 
of  friends  including  tlie  Monthly 
group,  are  wishing  them  a  full  cup- 
of  happiness,  yea,  even  to  running 
over. 

—Prin.  C.  D.  Everett  and  Supt. 
J.  W.  MacKinnon  have  audited  the 
accounts  of  the  School  Revenue 
Commission   and    have    found    them 
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correct.     The  accounts  are   as  fol- 
lows: 

RECEIPTS. 

1907. 

Feb.  6,  Ohio  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion    $  200  00 

Feb.  12,  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association  100  00 

May  1,  Central  Ohio  Teachers' 

Association    200  00 

July  2,  N.  E.  O.  T.  A 100  00 

Oct.  12,  Ohio  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion    ^ 500  00 

Oct.  28,  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading 
Circle   100  00 

Nov.  13,  N.  W.  T.  A 50  00 

Dec.  9,  Central  Ohio  Teachers' 

Association    75  00 

Total $1325  00 

EXPENDITURES. 
1907. 

Jan.  29,^  Henry  G.  Williams,  Ex- 
penses, Postage,  Etc $.  .13  26 

Jan.  29,  J.  W.  Carr,  Expenses, 

Postage,  Etc 43  60 

Jan.  29,  S.  D.  Shankland,  Ex- 
penses, Postage,  Etc 24  96 

Feb.  14,  F.  H.  Tibbets,  Printing      22  50 

Feb.  14,  E.  A.  Jones,  Expenses. .        2  00 

April  13,  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson, 
Expenses  5  55 

April  13,  E.  A.  Jones,  Expenses.        5  56 

April  22,  S.  D.  Shankland,  Ex- 
penses           13  20 

April  22,  Edwin  B.  Cox,  Ex- 
penses     , 25  50 

July  2,  Berlin  Printing  Co.,  on 

Account    440  00 

Oct.  12,  Berlin  Printing  Co.,  on 

Account   500  00 

Oct.  29.  Berlin  Printing  Co.,  on 

Account    100  00 

Nov,  1 J ,  E.  B.  Cox,  Expenses . .        2  70 
Nov.  21.  Postage,  Expenses,  Etc.      35  56 

Dec.  5,  J.  W.  Carr 2  25 

Dec.  9,  Berlin   Printing  Co.,  in 

full    72  50 

Total $1309  11 

Dec.  9.  1907,  Balance  on  hand.  .$     15  89 

—  The  senior  class  of  the  Troy 
high  school  is  composed  of  9  girls 
and  21  boys.  Supt.  Cookson  and 
Prin.  Traber  would  like  to  hear  from 
the  senior  class  that  can  show  a 
higher  percentage  of  boys. 


—  Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett  is  busy  with 
his  work  in  the  South,  which  covers 
fourteen  states  and  consists  in  meet- 
ing and  instructing  teachers,  holding 
faculty  meetings,  inspecting  class 
work,  revising  courses  of  study  and 
the  like. 

Speaking  of  his  visit  the  Clark 
University  Register  says: 

'The  visit  to  Clark  University  of 
Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua,  Ohio, 
although  extending  through  only  a 
few  days,  will  be  remembered  for  a 
good  while  by  those  who  came  in 
close  contact  with  him.  His  genial 
disposition,  his  frankness,  together 
with  his  quiet  and  unassuming  man- 
ners, made  all  feel  at  ease  and  happy 
in  his  presence.  On  a  tour  of  in- 
spection among  the  schools  of  the 
Freedman's  Aid  and  Southern  Edu- 
cation Society,  he  found  a  hearty  wel- 
come at  Clark,  and  we  hope  that  he 
may  come  to  us  again.  Such  criti- 
cism and  advice  as,  he,  a  practical 
educator  of  nearly  forty  years  experi- 
ence, is  capable  of  giving,  cannot  fail 
to  be  helpful  to  our  school.  None 
but  educators  can  know  the  real 
needs  of  the  schools  and  appreciate 
the  conditions  under  which  they  exist 
and  are  operated." 

—  "What  makes  the  troubles  of  every 

day 
Break  like  bubbles  and  fade  away? 

Grit, 

What  wins  victory  from  defeat? 
What  never  knows  when  it  is  beat? 

Grit, 

What  have  men  honored  as  best  since 

time  began? 
What  makes   a   man   want   to  be   a 


man: 


Grit. 


Brother,  take  heart,  while  ill  winds 

blow. 
Work  on,  hope  on,  be  a  man  and 

show —  Your  Grit,'' 
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—  Raven  High  School  of  Youngs- 
town,  has  a  noble  list  of  college 
graduates  and  also  a  noble  list  of 
under- graduates  in  colleges  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country.  The 
graduates  of  this  school,  in  large 
numbers,  go  to  college  and  this  fact 
makes  far  greater  efficiency  in  the 
work.  The  teachers  who  thus  in- 
spire the  pupils  to  look  beyond  the 
high  school  deserve  the  praise  and 
thanks  of  the  patrons. 

—  Supt.  J.  A.  Greulach  of  Con- 
voy, and  Prin.  W.  ¥.  Henney  do  all 
the  work  with  the  fifty  high  school 
pupils  and  do  it  well.  There  are  six 
teachers  in  all  and  200  pupils. 

—  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  of  Van 
Wert,  has  devised  a  school  registeo- 
for  the  schools,  that  makes  provision 
for  every  possible  item  with  the  maxi- 
mum economy  of  space.  It  is  alto- 
gether complete  and  other  superin- 
tendents will  want  to  see  sample 
pages. 

—  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  of  Lima,  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  eleventh 
annual  dinner  of  the  Ohio  Society 
of  St.  Louis  in  that  city  December 
5.  The  souvenir  program  is  a  work 
of  art  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Buck- 
eyes in  that  section  can  "show  me." 

—  Prin.  L  F.  Matteson  of  the 
Delphos  high  school,  and  Miss  L.oia 
Kuenzli  were  married  at  the  home  ot 
the  bride  in  Mansfield  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing day.  The  higli  school  pupils  at 
Delphos  rose  to  the  occasion  and  had 
an  elegant  chair  in  waiting  upon  then 
return.     They  like  their  principal. 

—  All  is  well  at  Delphos.  Supt.  T. 
W.  Shimp  and  the  25  teachers  are 
doing  the  right  sort  of  "team  work" 
and  the  people  believe  in  them.  Supi. 
Shimp  has  received  an  increase  m 
salary  in  each  of  the  five  years  he 
has  worked  there,  and  has  succeeded 


in  getting  an  increase  for  the  teach- 
ers. There  are  116  in  the  high 
school  and  five  teachers.  Prin.  L  F. 
Matteson  has  won  the  hearts  of  the 
pupils  and  of  the  people. 

—  Prin.  G.  L.  Brown  of  the 
North  Baltimore  high  school  nas 
been  promoted  to  the  superintendency 
to  succeed  Supt.  B.  O.  Marlin,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Brown  has  been  pro- 
moted to  tlif  principalship  of  the 
high  school. 

—  The  little  folks  will  all  greatly 
enjoy  "Myths  of  the  Red  Children" 
by  Gilbert  L.  Wilson,  which  has  just 
been  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago and  Columbus. 

—  Supt.  L.  D.  Brouse  of  West 
Alexandria,  has  already  demonstrated 
his  entire  fitness  for  the  position  ana 
has  shown  the  people  that  the  hign 
standard  of  the  schools  will  be  main- 
tained. 

—  Prin.  Goffrey  Lyon  of  the  Ge- 
neva high  school,  begins  work  in  his 
new  position  as  principal  of  the  Mas- 
sillon  high  school  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  term. 

—  Suj)t.  Ira  Gregory,  formerly  of 
Galena,  who  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign because  of  very  serious  illness, 
has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
resume  school  work  and  is  now  lo- 
cated at  Radnor,  where  he  is  doing  a 
great  service  for  the  community  in 
building  up  a  good  high  school.  The 
beginning  was  made  in  September 
and  meets  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
people. 

—  The  report  of  the  Niles  schools, 
just  issued,  shows  that  Supt.  F.  J. 
Roller  has  graduated  eighteen  classes 
aggregating  153  pupils.  The  first 
class  was  graduated  in  1875.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  report  is  the  list  of  supplemen- 
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tary  books  —  which  is  large  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  report  as  a 
whole  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  and 
reflects  great  credit  upon  all  who 
contributed  to  its  excellence. 

—  H.  H.  Murphy,  as  the  new 
superintendent  of  Warren  Township, 
Belmont  County,  is  proving  himselt 
a  worthy  successor  of  Supt.  W.  L.. 
Jeifers  who  resigned  to  accept  a  po- 
sition at  Bristolville,  O.  While  Mr. 
Murphy  is  a  new  recruit  in  the  ranks 
of  township  superintendents,  yet 
measuring  his  work  by  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  that  seems  to  obtain 
among  his  teachers,  their  patrons  and 
all  concerned,  the  helm  of  Warren 
Township  schools  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  no  unworthy  pilot. 

—  Supt.  H.  W.  Paxton  of  South 
Charleston,  and  his  teachers,  are 
bearing  up  bravely  under  the  incon- 
venience of  temporary  quarters  this 
year  knowing  that  next  year  they 
will  work  in  a  new  and  elegant  $35,- 
000  building.  There  are  71  in  the 
high  school,  the  largest  ever.  They 
have  free  text-books,  will  clear  $150 
on  their  lecture  course,  and  will  have 
a  graduating  class  of  six  girls  and 
five  boys. 

—  Commissioner  A.  S.  Draper  of 
New  York,  is  greatly  interested  in 
rural  school  supervision  and  will 
work  for  legislation  to  that  end  at 
the  coming  session  of  the  legislature. 
He  favors  the  abolishment  of  the  of- 
fice of  county  superintendent  favor- 
ing smaller  supervisory  districts. 

The  principal  features  of  the  pro- 
posed change,  as  described  by  Com- 
missioner Draper,  are: 

(a)  That  the  supervisory  districts 
are  made  much  smaller,  (b)  That 
the  office  of  school  commissioner  be 
abolished,  and  that  of  the  school  su- 
perintendent for  each  of  the  smaller 
districts  be  created,     (c)   That  defi- 


nite professional  qualifications  for 
the  office  of  district  superintendent  be 
fixed,  (d)  That  the  district  superin- 
tendent be  chosen  for  five-year  terms 
by  a  district  board  created  for  the 
purpose,  (e)  That  the  salary  of  the 
district  superintendent  be  $1,500,  of 
which  $1,200  shall  be  paid  by  the 
state  and  $300  by  the  supervisory 
district,  and  that  his  expenses  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $300  be  audited  and 
paid  by  the  state,  (f)  That  the  su- 
perintendent shall  not  be  involved  in 
the  management  of  other  business, 
and  shall  give  his  time  wholly  to  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

—  Miss  Grace  Makepeace  of 
Cleveland,  recently  addressed  the 
teachers  of  Coshocton  on  the  general 
subject  of  ''Reading"  and  paid  the 
schools  a  high  compliment  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  work  done  in  this 
difficult  branch.  A  social  session 
followed  her  address  which  was  most 
enjoyable.  Mrs.  Carnahan,  Miss 
Colopy  and  Mr.  Bryant  had  cnnige 
of  the  evening's  entertainment  and 
gave  complete  satisfaction. 

—  Supt.  C.  F.  Limbach  of  New 
Bremen,  has  recently  been  very  much 
engrossed  in  orinthology  giving  his 
attention  to  the  stork.  We  haven't 
learned  the  little  boy's  name  yet. 

—  Librarian  Martin  Hensel  of  the 
Public  School  Library,  Columbus, 
has  printed  lists  of  good  books  for 
pupils  in  the  schools  and  these  lists 
will  be  found  very  helpful  to  all 
school  people.  If  you  ask  him  for 
a  copy  you,  of  course,  will  not  neg- 
lect to  enclose  a  stamp. 

—  Mrs.  Kate  D.  Gordon  of  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Columbus,  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  of  fifty  dollars 
for  the  best  song  at  the  Ohio  Home 
Coming  P^estival  and  this  has  now 
been  published  in   good  form.     We 
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are  sure  many  of  our  readers  will 
want  a  copy  for  use  in  their  schools 
for  it  is  full  of  the  right  Ohio  spirit 
and  will  do  much  to  inculcate  a  love 
for  our  own  state.  Let  all  the  chil- 
dren sing  it. 

—  Prof.  W.  F.  Gephart  of  Ohio 
State  University,  had  a  fine  article 

.in  Moody's  Magazine  for  December 
on  "The  Significance  of  our  Inland 
Waterways."  Another  article  from 
his  pen  will  appear  in  the  Ohio 
Magazine  for  February  on  "The 
Origin  and  Development  of  Ohio 
Highways."  Thus  is  he  fulfilling 
the  predictions  of  his  many  friends. 

—  At  the  meeting  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Schoolmasters'  Club  at  Colum- 
bus December  13,  Dr.  W.  F.  Whit- 
lock  of  Delaware,  read  a  paper  en- 
titled "A  Criticism  of  Hamlet," 
which  illuminated  this  great  drama 
and  served  to  reinforce  the  already 

'  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Whitlock  as  a 
literary  critic.  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Graves,  Supt.  H.  S.  Gruver,  and 
Prin.  W.  E.  Sealock  were  duly  ini- 
tiated. Those  present  were:  W.  F. 
Whitlock,  H.  L.  Frank.  J.  W.  Mac- 
kinnon,  Wm.  F.  Peirce,  W.  M. 
Townsend,  C.  D.  Everett,  J.  T.  Tut- 
tle,  T.  J.  Sanders,  H.  S.  Gruver,  L. 
C.  Dick,  C.  L.  Martzolff,  J.  P.  West, 
W.  H.  Siebert,  W.  McK.  Vance,  J. 
H.  Snyder,  Geo.  H.  McKnight,  B.  L. 
Bowen,  Wm.  McPherson,  J.  S.  Alan, 
W.  W.  Borden,  J.  A.  Shawan,  M.  E. 
Hard,  Frank  P.  Graves,  C.  L. 
Boyer,  C.  S.  Barrett,  W.  E.  Sealock, 
J.  A.  Bownocker,  W.  W.  Boyd,  C.  T. 
McCov,  E.  A.  Jones,  Cieo.  w. 
KnighV,  J.  W.  Guthrie,  E.  B.  Stev- 
ens. F.  B.  Pearson. 

—  The  Men  Teachers'  Club  of 
Hamilton,  is  doing  very  definite  and 
high-grade  work  along  the  line  of 
literature  this  year  that  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  club  and  must  result 


in  great  good.  The  program  for 
January  10  is  on  the  general  subject 
of  "Macbeth"  with  the  following 
sub-divisions:  The  Characters  and 
Their  Relations,  L.  P.  Shideler;  The 
Supernatural  in  "Macbeth"  and  lib 
Relation  to  the  Plot,  Edgar  Wool- 
ley;  The  Clear  Development  of  the 
Plot  of  the  Play,  W.  C.  Elliott ;  Les- 
sons Learned  from  Macbeth,  E.  P. 
Robinson.  The  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, Darrell  Joyce;  Vice-Presidenr, 
J.  C.  Unzicker;  Secretary,  W.  C.  El- 
liott; Treasurer,  L.  P.  Shideler;  Ex- 
Com.,  Fred  Shearer,  E.  P.  Robinson. 
Tliere  are  twenty-two  members. 

—  The  Golumbus  Schoolmasters* 
Club  held  a  very  interesting  meeting 
December  13,  with  an  excellent  din- 
ner and  also  an  excellent  program. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  W.  B.  Skimming;  Vice- 
President,  Velorus  Martz;  Secretary, 
George  W.  Leahy;  Treasurer,  F.  H. 
Hamm. 

—  Supt.  C.  E.  Thomas  of  Arca- 
num, graduated,  fourteen  pupils  last 
commencement,  half  of  whom  are  at- 
tending college. 

—  Prin.  Otto  Williams  and  the 
teachers  6f  Newark  high  school  re- 
cently held  a  bazaar  for  one  evening 
and  cleared  $175  for  the  library 
fund.  The  enrollment  is  516  pupils 
with  14  teachers  to  do  the  work.  The 
new  building  is  well  under  way  and 
when  completed  will  be  one  of  the 
best.  • 

—  Supt.  L.  C.  Dick  of  West  Jet- 
ferson,  graduated  12  pupils  in  June. 
Six  of  these  are  in  college  and  six 
are  teaching. 

—  Dr.  B.  F.  Davis  of  O.  S.  N.  C. 
Oxford,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in 
November,  before  the  teachers  ax 
Fremont.  Bellevue  and  Sandusky 
County,  on  the  teaching  of  Elemen- 
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tary  Agriculture  in  the  Public 
Schools.  These  practical  talks  given 
by  an  experienced  teacher  are  arous- 
ing much  interest  in  a  new  field  of 
instruction. 

—  Mrs.  Carrie  Herndon,  O.  S.  N. 
C.  Oxford,  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  the  "Teaching  of  History" 
before  the  Butler  County  Teachers' 
Association  at  Hamilton  the  25th  of 
November. 

—  Mrs.  Frances  G.  Richards  ad- 
dressed an  enthusiastic  audience  of 
Greene  County  teachers  at  Xenia,  O., 
on  December  14th. 

—  The  Superintendents'  Round 
Table  held  a  most  profitable  meeting 
at  the  "Phillips  House,"  Dayton, 
November  29  and  30.  Dean  Min- 
nich,  Dr.  Culler  and  Miss  Logan  and 
Prof.  Feeney  were  in  attendance 
from  Miami  University. 

—  An  enthusiastic  gathering  of 
supervisors  of  drawing  was  held  at 
Dayton  during  Thanksgiving  vaca- 
tion. Miss  Alice  Robinson  of  O.  S. 
N.  C.  Oxford,  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  "Artistic  Decoration."  Mibb 
Bartholomew  of  Sprngfield,  was 
-elected  President  and  Miss  Bier  of 
Greenville,  Secretary.  Miss  Robin- 
son and  Mrs.  Angell  of  Oxford,  were 
in  attendance. 

—  Dr.  J.  O.  Creager  has  taken  a 
position  as  teacher  of  French  in  the 
University  School,  Cleveland,  for  the 
present  and  will  give  added  luster 
to  that  excellent  school.  He  is  a 
brilliant  scholar,  an  excellent  teach- 
er, and  a  careful  student  of  educa- 
tional problems  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

—  The  splendid  new  high  school 
building  at  Zanesville  was  formally 
opened  with  elaborate  ceremonies 
January  2d,  and  never  has  any  dedi- 
cation in  that  city  elicited  a  greater 


degree  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  This  is  as  it  should  be 
for  the  building  is  a  noble  edifice  and 
a  lasting  memorial  to  the  enterprise 
and  courage  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  Supt.  Lash.  It  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  city  in  the  land  and 
there  is  small  wonder  that  the  people 
are  all  so  proud  of  it.  The  exercises 
were  presided  over  by, Col.  Fred  Gei- 
ger.  President  of  the  Board.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Hon.  Frank  H. 
Southard,  Hon.  Edmund  A.  Jones, 
Gen.  R.  B.  Brown,  and  Isaa^ 
Humphrey.  The  Woman*s  Relief 
Corps  presented  a  beautiful  flag  and 
the  raising  of  this  flag  over  the  build- 
ing was  committed  to  four  high- 
school  boys.  Special  music  for  the 
occasion  was  given  by  a  select  chorus 
and  by  Miss  Edith  G.  Geiger,  all  of 
which  was  excellent.  Supt.  Lash, 
Prin.  Painter  and  all  the  teachers 
were  superlatively  happy  at  this  con- 
summation of  their  hopes,  and  ithe 
day  will  long  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  notable  ones  in  the  history  of 
that  historic  city. 

—  Supt.  H.  E.  Denig  and  Prin. 
W.  E.  Conkle  of  Manchester,  will 
graduate  six  boys  and  three  girls,  and 
this  item  will  specially  interest  the 
folks  over  at  Troy.  There  are 
twelve  teachers  in  the  corps  three  of 
whom  are  in  the  high  school,  and 
they  are  all  efficient  workers. 

—  Prin.  G.  L.  Brown  of  North 
Baltimore,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
superintendency  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Brown,  teacher  of  mathematics,  takes 
his  place  as  principal.  The  enroll- 
ment is  about  600  of  whom  140  are 
in  the  high  school  —  where  four 
teachers  do  the  work. 

—  Miss  Cora  Work  of  the  Hills- 
bore  high  school,  has  resigned  by 
reason  of  her  marriage  to  Prof.   H. 

'H.  Hunter  of  Cornell  College,  Iowa. 
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Her  place  has  been  taken  by  Miss 
Muriel  G.  Oakley  of  Farmington, 
Mo.,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  whose  work  will  be  English 
and  German. 

—  The  Paulding  County  teachers 
met  at  Latty  Dec.  21  in  large  num- 
bers, and  were  regaled  with  an  ex- 
cellent program.  Dr.  A.  S.  Watkins 
of  Ada,  gave  two  fine  addresses  on 
**'rhe  Teacher's  Ideal"  and  "ine 
Teacher  and  Public  Questions,"  and 
Supt.  L.  F.  Chalfant  of  Oakwood, 
gave  a  very  interesting  address  on 
Keith's  "Elementary  Education." 

—  The  Ohio  Association  of  High 
School  Teachers  organized  December 
26  and  elected  the  following  officers : 
President,  Prin.  B.  F.  Stanton,  Sa- 
lem ;  Secretary,  Miss  Jennie  Trib- 
bey,  Morrow;  Treasurer,  B.  B.  Har- 
lan, Dayton ;  Vice-Presidents  for 
sectional  meetings,  Prin.  H.  N.  Mor- 
ton, Urbana;  W.  W.  Parmerlter, 
hteubenville ;  E.  P.  Robinson,  Ham- 
ilton;  W.  H.  Maurer,  Marietta;  W. 
F.  Shaw,  Bowling  Green. 

—  Supt.  S.  H.  Layton  of  Fostona. 
has  nineteen  bound  volumes  of  the 
Monthly  giving  him  the  school  his- 
tory of  Ohio  for  the  past  nineteen 
years. 

—  Supt.  E.  F.  Warner  and  the 
teacliers  of  Bellevue,  are  busy  pre- 
paring for  the  four-county  meeting 
which  will  be  held  in  that  city  Jan. 
18.  The  speakers  are  Dr.  S.  D.  Fess, 
Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  J.  H.  Snyder  and 
F.  B.  Pearson. 

—  Supt.  L.  K.  Oppitz  of  Milford, 
expects  to  do  post-graduate  work  at 
Vale  next  year.  He  has  made  an 
enviable  record  in  his  present  posi- 
tion. There  are  12  teachers  in  all, 
three  in  the  high  school.  The  to- 
tal enrollment  is  375  with  55  in  the 
high  school.     Prin.   L.    D.   Granniss 


graduated  from  Yale  in  1906  and  is 
a  strong  man. 

—  Supt.  C.  A.  Argenbright  ot 
BluflFton,  has  in  charge  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  adjacent  township  and  the 
plan  works  well.  There  are  112  in 
the  high  school  and  22  of  these  are 
tuition  pupils.  The  tuition  has  been, 
increased  from  $100  to  $450.  There 
are  13  teachers  in  all  four  of  whom, 
do  the  work  in  the  high  school. 

—  Prin.  Lee  A.  Dollinger  of  Sid- 
ney, and  Miss  Bertha  Ferguson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Canal  Winchester  high 
school,  were  married  at  Columbus 
November  30,  and  will  be  at  home  to 
their  many  friends  at  Sidney  after 
January  6. 

—  The  Dayton  board  of  education 
has  let  the  contract  for  a  manual 
training  high  school  which  will  cost 
$145,902  exclusive  of  equipment. 

—  W.  H.  Mustard  of  the  Sabina 
schools,  and  Miss  Verda  Williams^ 
were  married  December  2 1 ,  and  spent 
vacation  with  friewds  at  Newark  and 
Columbus. 

—  The  Ohio  School  Improvement 
Federation  elected  officers  as  follows : 
President,  Supt.  S.  K.  Mardis,  To- 
ronto; Secretary,  G.  E.  Bell,  Cum- 
berland; Treasurer,  Prof.  J.  H, 
Dickason,  Wooster;  member  execu- 
tive committee,  Supt.  C.  E.  Oliner, 
East  Palestine. 

—  The  Board  of  State  School  Ex- 
aminers re-organized  as  follows: 
President,  Supt.  H.  H.  Helter^ 
Mansfield;  Clerk,  Supt.  S.  P. 
Humphrey,  Ironton;  Treasuicr, 
Supt.  W.  H.  Kirk,  East  Cleveland. 
The  other  members  are  Hon.  W.  H. 
Meek,  Dayton,  and  Supt.  H.  B.  Wil- 
liams, Sandusky.  The  next  examina- 
tion will  be  held  at  Columbus  June 
23-25/1908. 
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—  The  following  are  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  School  Improvement 
Federation  at  the  holiday  meeting  at 
Columbus : 

Mandatory  county  supervision  of 
schools  with  optional  township  su- 
pervision, and  optional  consolidation 
or  centralization  of  school  districts; 
surplus  earnings  of  county  offices  to 
'be  appropriated  for  county  school 
funds;  child  labor  and  truancy  laws 
to  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child  and  not  its  labor, 
the  object;  that  after  1912  all  teach- 
ers be  graduates  of  a  first  grade  high 
school  or  have  taken  an  equivalent 
course  in  other  institutions  and  must 
liave  taken  at  least  one  year's  work  in 
professional  training  in  a  uurmai 
school ;  and  that  a  bureau  of  inspec- 
tion, consisting  of  not  less  than  four 
inspectors  be  established  for  the  ex- 
amination .  and  grading  of  high 
schools  and  elementary  schools. 

The  association  by  resolution  re- 
affirmed its  position  in  favor  of  a 
further  extension  of  the  state  normal 
school  system  by  the  establishment  of 
two  more  state  normal  schools  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  It  was 
reconunended  that  the  legislature 
provide  for  a  commission  to  locate 
and  organize  these  schools.  The 
plan  for  an  industrial  commission, 
appointed  by  the  governor,  to  investi- 
gate the  industrial  conditions  of  the 
state  and  the  feasibility  of  making 
provision  for  manual  and  industrial 
training  in  connection  with  public 
education  was  also  strongly  indorsed. 

The  association  also  pledged  ii:> 
support  to  the  proposition  to  so 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  state 
that  it  will  not  restrict  the  liberty  of 
the  people  in  managing  for  (them- 
selves questions  of  revenue  and  that 
no  definition  as  to  what  constitutes 
property,  or  what,  double  taxation, 


or  any  other  detail  should  be  fixed  in 
the  constitution  beyond  the  provision 
that  taxes  shall  be  collected  and  dis- 
bursed for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
A  resolution  was-^also  adopted  in- 
dorsing the  plan  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  extending  its  aid  to  in- 
dustrial education  in  state  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  to 
secondary  schools  of  agriculture  and 
home  economics  and  to  secondary 
schools  of  mechanic  arts  and  home 
economics. 

—  L.  O.  Lantis,  Columbus,  Prin. 
F.  C.  Kirkendall  of  Piqua,  and  Prin. 
Otto  Williams  of  Newark,  will  draft 
a  constitution  for  the  Association  of 
High  School  Teachers  which  wa»  or- 
ganized December  26. 

—  The  Association  of  School  Ex- 
aminers elected  the  following  offi- 
cers: President,  Supt.  Aaron  Grady, 
Nelson  ville ;  Vice-President,  Supt. 
R.  B.  Bell,  La  Rue;  Secretary,  Miss 
Jennie  Dowd,  McArthur;  executive 
committee,  Supt.  F.  H.  Flickinger, 
Cardington;  Supt.  F.  E.  Reynolds, 
Defiance,  and  M.  S.  Kirk,  Akron. 

—  The  Township  Superintendents' 
Association  elected  the  following  of- 
ficers: President,  L.  S.  Ivins,  Leb- 
anon; Vice-President,  C.  R.  Patter- 
son, Crawford;  Secretary,  R.  S. 
Parsons;  Alpha;  executive  commit- 
tee, J.  M.  Collins,  Springfield,  and. 
D.  H.  Barnes,  Osborn,  ..J 

—  Supt.  W.  H.  Kirk,  secretary  or 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association,  has  sent  out 
a  letter  urging  teachers  to  enroll  as 
members  of  the  Association  and  to 
send  the  fee  of  one  dollar  to  Treas- 
urer J.  K.  Baxter,  Canton,  at  once. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
a  statement  of  the  School  Revenue 
Commission  which  will  show  how 
largely  the  Association  has  contrib- 
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uted  to  this  Commission.  This  is  ^ 
work  in  which  every  teacher  is  vitally 
interested  and  we  should  all  be  will- 
ing to  help  along  such  a  worthy 
cause. 

—  The  following  resolution  was 
^unanimously   adopted    by   the    State 

Association  of  Township  Superin- 
tendents at  its  meeting  in  Columbus 
December  26: 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sentiment 
of  this  body  of  Township  Superin- 
tendents assembled  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  December  26..  1907,  that  the 
present  law  be  so  modified  as  to  pro- 
vide for  mandatory  toumship  super- 
vision with  the  further  provision 
that  in  counties  in  which  two  or  more 
townships  do  not  have  supervisors, 
there  shall  be  an  Educational  Com- 
mittee composed  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  Boards  of  Education  representing 
these  townships,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  unite  such  townships  into  a 
district  or  districts  for  the  purpose  oi 
supervision,  to  employ  supervisors, 
and  to  certify  to  each  township  in  a 
combination  its  share  of  expense  pro- 
portioned upon  the  number  of 
schools.  Further,  that  state  aid  shall 
be  extended  to  all  sections  having  in- 
sufficient revenue  to  meet  the  expense 
incident  to  such  a  system. 

—  Miss  Sara  R.  Brown  goes  from 
the  West  Jefferson  high  school  to  the 
principalship  of  the  Canal  Winches- 
ter high  school  as  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Miss  Ferguson. 


THE  CINCINNATI  PRINCIPALS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  regular  session  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Principals'  Association,  De- 
cember 13,  Superintendent  F.  B. 
Dyer  introduced  Representative  Ad- 
ler,  of  the  Hamilton  County  delega- 
tion,  who  spoke  very  cnc  ouragingly 


of  pensions  for  teachers.  He  advo- 
cated a  pension  law  of  general  ap- 
plication throughout  the  state. 

The  subject  for  the  day,  "Defec- 
tives," was  very  ably  discussed  by 
Drs.  Wolfstein  and  Zenner,  both  of 
Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Wolfstein  spoke  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

I'his  is  the  child  that  either  lags 
hopelessly  behind  its  fellows,  or  else^ 
after  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  sometimes  itself,  main- 
tains a  favorable  position  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  only  to  suddenly  give  out. 

In  spite  of  all  the  aavance  in 
psyschology  made  by  specialists,  it 
must  still  be  admitted  that  the  school 
is  the  great  experimental  •  laboratory, 
und  the  first  two  years  of  school  life 
the  crucial  period  of  experimentation 
for  the  determination  of  this  ques- 
tion. 

What  influences  are  operative  in 
the  production  of  the  backward,  de- 
bile,   or  defective  child?     They  are 

(a)  heredity   and   environment   and 

(b)  the  diseases  of  childhood. 

The  four  factors  that  deserve  spe- 
cial mention  under  heredity  conat- 
tions  are  tuberculosis,  alcohol,  sy- 
phillis,  and  the  presence  of  nervoutt 
and  mental  diseases  in  the  ascend- 
ants. 

The  influence  of  environment  are 
change  of  residence,  change  to  new^ 
school  with  different  course  of  study, 
unhealthy  occupations  before  and  al- 
ter school  hours,  such  as  selling  or 
delivering  papers,  working  in  stables, 
driving,  working  for  bakers,  working 
under  unsanitary  conditions  in  com- 
])inarion  with  poverty,  irregularity 
in  the  iM^me,  such  as  drunkenness, 
prostitution,  and  other  forms  of  vice, 
lack  of  traininjo^  in  the  home,  and  lax 
discipline. 

We  may  group  the  symptoms  of 
the  defective  under  two  great  heads  i 
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(a)  The  bodily  or  somatic  abnor- 
malities; such  as  size  of  head,  asym- 
metry of  face,  projection  of  the  jaws, 
•defective  teeth,  highly  arched  palate, 
deformities  of  fingers,  infantilism, 
defective  speech,  squinting,  blinking, 
twitching,  restlessness,  biting  of  the 
nails,  imperfect  vision,  aetectivc 
hearing,  adenoids; 

(b)  The  abnormal  psychic  phe- 
nomena ;  such  as,  lessened  ability  for 
concentration,  especially  imperfect 
attention,  hazy  percepts,  phantastic 
internal  concepts,  making  a  dreamy, 
introspective,  wandering,  often  un- 
commimicative  type  of  child,  or  the 
morbid,  unhappy,  discontented  child. 
Judgment  and  decision  are  also  infer- 
ior. Concrete  ideas  may  be  formed, 
but  abstract  ideas  are  lacking. 
Honor,  gratitude,  duty,  obedience, 
justice,  says  Weygandt,  are  practical- 
ly mere  words  without  further  con- 
tent. Defectives  show  deficient  in- 
liibition.  Other  symptoms  are  dis- 
turbance of  sleep,  bad  dreams  and 
frequent  nightmares,  tendency  to  ex- 
-cessive  yawning  in  school. 

It  is  this  class  which  is  not  oniy 
-a  drag  upon  the  normal  child,  but 
the  education  of  which  necessarily 
suffers  by  being  subjected  to  the 
.average  curriculum  and  which  re- 
quires special  instruction  in  special 
classes,  with  intensely  individualistic 
treatment. 

The  psychic  impairment  may  exist 
either  on  the  intellectual  or  on  the 
affectual  side,  or  be  a  combination  of 
both.  Where  the  emotional  side  is 
best  developed  and  the  child  is  more 
than  usually  susceptible  to  external 
impressions,  the  faculties  of  atten- 
tion, concentration,  reason  and  judg- 
ment are  apt  to  suffer.  Attention  is 
soon  weakened,  no  single  presentation 
is  of  sufficient  intensity,  and  group- 
ing of  cerebral  impressions  into  ideas 
is  imperfect. 


The  sensations,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  intensified,  so  that  the  affectual 
life  predominates  over  the  rational  or 
Intellectual.  These  are  the  dreamers, 
phantasts,  the  temporarily  enthusias- 
tic and  exalted,  the  fickle  and  ca- 
pricious, the  unreliable,  or  the  easily 
frightened. 

In  contrast  to  this  group  is  an- 
other, in  which  the  defect  is  especial- 
ly on  the  emotional  or  affectual  side, 
and  we  have  the  unfeeimg  cmia. 
This  group  includes  the  children  who 
find  but  little  pleasure  in  the  sports 
appropriate  to  their  age,  the  harmless 
games  of  normal  childhood,  children 
who  are  naturally  spoil-sports,  who 
easily  give  and  take  offense,  who  take 
punishment  either  with  depression 
and  sullenness,  or  in  a  spirit  of  defi- 
ance. These  children  enjoy  the  sight 
of  suffering,  and  the  pain  of  tor- 
mented animals,  and  the  destruciivc 
spirit  is  prominent.  Among  this 
class  we  find  the  so-called  "bad  chil- 
dren," the  cunning,  deceitful,  and 
malicious,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
lazy,  backward  child,  or  in  a  word 
the  moral  defective,  from  whose 
ranks,  later  in  life,  many  criminals 
are  recruited. 

A  few  words  must  now  be  said  of 
memory ;  for  it  is  in  this  faculty  that 
impairment  is  usually  first  revealed. 
Whilst  memory  is  often  detective,  at 
least,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  the 
real  root  of  the  difficulty  is  much 
more  frequently  the  impairment  of 
attention  and  concentration.  Mem- 
ory, too,  is  often  better  developed  af- 
ter certain  sensory  impressions  than 
after  others.  Thus  one  child  takes 
up  visual  better  than  acoustic  im- 
pressions, and  another  motor  or  man- 
ual impressions  better  than  eitner. 
This  fact  of  course  is  of  great  value 
in  training,  and  has  a  special  peda- 
gogic significance.  In  aritlimetic,  es- 
pecially, always  the  stumbling  block. 
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and  an  equally  careful  examination 
of  the  other  eight  volimies,  we  feel 
warranted  in  urging  our  readers  to 
invest  in  both  Current  Literature  and 
The  Life  and  Works  of  Lincoln,  as 
previously  described,  at  the  remark- 
ably low  price  for  both  of  $3.90. 
This  offer  holds  good  only  while  the 
present  edition  of  The  Life  and 
Works  of  Lincoln  is  on  the  market. 

If  you  prefer  to  include  the  Ohio 
EducatiOxVal  Monthly  in  your  or- 
der, either  a  i^w  subscription  or  a 
renewal,  we  are  glad  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

Current  Literature,  one  year,  apd 
the  Life  and  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Centenary  Edition,  in  nine 
volumes,  $3.90,  and  the  Ohio  Edu- 
cational Monthly^  one  year, 
$1.00,  ALL  FOR  $4.50.  Cash  must 
accompany  all  orders  which  should 
be  sent  in  promptly  to 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly^ 
57  E.  Main  Street,  Columbus,  O. 


A  PARENT'S  PLEA. 

My  little  boy  is  eight  years  old, 

He  goes  to  school  each  day; 
He  doesn't  mind  the  tasks  they  set- 

They  seem  to  liim  but  play. 
He  heads  his  class  at  raffia  work, 

And  also  takes  the  lead 
At  making  dinky  paper  boats — 

But  I  wish  that  he  could  read. 

They  teach  him  physiology, 

And,  oh,  it  chills  our  hearts 
To  hear  our  prattling  innocent 

Mix  up  his  inward  parts. 
He  also  leams  astronomy 

And  names  the  stars  by  night — 
Of  course  he's  very  up  to  date. 

But  I  wish  that  he  could  write. 

They  teach  him  things  botanical, 
They  teach  him  how  to  draw, 


He  babbles  of  mythology 

And  gravitation's  law; 
And  the  discoveries  of  science 

With  him  are  quite  a  fad, 
They  tell  me  he's  a  clever  boy, 

But  I  wish  that  he  could  add. 
— School  Board  Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  Prin.  Edwin  J.  Brown  of  the 
Weaver  School,  Dayton,  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  principal,  to- 
enter  business.  Another  excellent 
school  man  has  dropped  out  of  the 
ranks,  though  he  has  been  elected 
to  membership  on  the  Dayton  Board 
of  Education,  where  he  will  continue 
to  exert  his  influence  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  public  schools. 

—  Teachers  in  country  schools  as 
well  as  in  primary  and  grammar 
grades  will  find  ''Stories  to  Tell  to 
Children"  a  very  fascinating  book 
for  their  pupils.  It  is  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

—  Prof.  J.  H.  Dickason  reports  an 
enrollment  in  the  Wooster  Sunmaer 
School  of  888  last  summer  and  ex- 
pects an  enrollment  of  fully  one 
thousand  next   session. 

—  Mr.  E.  B.  Walling,  one  of  the 
leading  school  men  of  Wood  county 
and  one  of  the  most  promising  young 
men  in  the  state,  died  at  his  home 
two  miles  west  of  Weston,  the  day 
before  Christmas.  He  was  taken 
sick  while  arranging  his  school  ex- 
hibit at  the  county  fair  and  had  a 
run  of  typhoid  fever  from  which  it 
seemed  that  he  would  recover,  but 
complications  set  in  and  foiled  the 
hopes  of  his  hosts  of  friends. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Wal- 
ling was  superintendent  of  the  Cus- 
tar  and  Milton  Township  Schools^ 
having   associated   with   him   in   hi»- 
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work  twenty  teachers.  This  position 
had  been  filled  very  successfully  by 
the  deceased  for  five  years,  during 
which  time  the  township  schools  had 
been  organized  and  graded  and 
teachers  had  been  inspired  and 
trained  under  his  leadership  until 
Milton  township  schools  were  be- 
coming conspicuous. 

Mr.  Walling  was  very  progressive. 
He  had  an  eye  forward  and  was 
completing  his  college  course  at 
Miami  by  taking  summer  work.  His 
intense  application  to  his  work  at 
Custar  and  Milton  Township  ana 
his  college  work  used  up  his  strengtn 
and  energy  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
was  ill  fitted  to  stand  a  siege  of  ty- 
phoid fever. 

In  the  passing  of  Mr.  Walling  the 
profession  lost  a  faithful,  energetic, 
courageous,  efficient  school  man  —  a 
man  with  clear  judgment,  clean  and 
pure  spirit.  The  children  of  his 
school  loved  him  and  the  teachers, 
parents  and  Board  of  Education  had 
implicit  faith  in  him. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Walling  was 
President  of  the*  Wood  Count> 
Teachers*  Association  and  managed 
all  its  affairs  with  his  usual  charac- 
teristic ability.  He  was  always 
ready  to  aid  any  good  cause  and  as- 
sist any  of  his  fellows,  and  his  pass- 
ing has  caused  genuine  sorrow  in  all 
the  hearts  of  his  co-workers. 

—  O  do  not  pray  for  easy  lives. 
Pray  to  be  stronger  men.  Do  not 
pray  for  tasks  equal  to  your  poweib. 
Pray  for  powers  equal  to  your  tasks : 
Then  the  doing  of  your  work  shall 
be  no  miracle.  But  you  shall  be  a 
miracle.  Every  day  you  shall  won- 
der at  yourself,  at  the  richness  of 
life  which  has  come  to  you  by  the 
grace  of  God.  —  Phillips  Brooks. 

—  Hon.  A.  P.  Sandles  of  Ottawa, 
sent    out  Christmas  greetings  to  his 


friends  from  which  we  quote  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  costs  more  to  live  today  thai> 
ever  before  —  but  it's  worth  more. 

Not  with  a  wedge  of  gold  can  you 
pry  open  the  books  of  the  Past  and 
find  a  page  therein  which  tells  of 
brighter,  happier  days  than  these. 

The  fruits,  the  traditions,  the  in- 
spirations, and  the  lessons  of  ajl  the 
ages  are  standing  on  our  doorstep 
now. 

The  Golden  Age  is  on  the  way  and 
is  yet  to  come. 

The  good  in  the  world  outweighs 
the  bad,  and  joys  outnumber  woes. 

Today  is  better  than  yesterday; 
tomorrow  still  better  grows. 

I  would  rather  have  one  short 
glimpse  at  Santa  Glaus,  than  to  gaze 
for  an  hour  upon  a  titled  king. 

I  would  rather  have  the  love,  and 
win  the  smile  of  a  little  child,  than 
to  court  the  grace  of  aristocracy. 

I  would  rather  take  one  flower  to 
the  room  of  a  sick  friend,  than  to 
cast  a  dozen  on  his  coffin  when  he  is 
dead. 

I  like  to  give  the  best  I  have,  and 
to  look  for  the  best  there  is  in  others. 

—  Teachers  who  are  thinking  of  a 
flower  garden  in  the  Spring  will  be 
interested  in  The  Flower  Mis- 
sion, Caxton  Building.  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  They  sell  flower  sL^eds  at  one 
cent  a  package.  A  postal  card  ad- 
dressed as  above  will  bring  full  in- 
formation. 

—  "I  tell  you,  Maggie,"  said  Wil- 
lie BrQwn.  "teacher's  a  perfect  lady, 
all  right." 

"How  do  you  know  she  is?"  de- 
pianded  Maggie.  "You  ain't  known 
her  but  a  few  days." 

"It's  easy  tellin',"  rejoined  Willie. 
"I  know  she's  a  perfect  lady,  because 
•^he  makes  me  feel  polite  all  the 
time." 
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UNIFORM    QUESTIONS    FOR 
DECEMBER. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  the  following:  similar  fig- 
ures, check,  least  common  multiple, 
payee  and  arithmetical  progression.  2. 
From  144.86  rd.  take  S  of  a  mile  and 
give  the  answer  in  integers.  16  rd.  3 
yd.  2  ft.,  2.64.  3.  A  can  do  a  work  in 
3}  days,  B  can  do  3/20  ©f  the  work  in  a 
day.  How  long  would  it  take  A  to 
complete  the  work  after  they  had 
worked  together  two  days?  f  da.  4. 
Over  how  many  square  yards  may  a 
horse  graze  when  fastened  by  a  rope 
75  5/7  feet  long,  to  the  top  of  a  pole 
64  2/7  feet  high?  558.53  sq.  yds.  5. 
Bought  vinegar  at  15  cents  a  gallon; 
20%  leaked  out.  At  how  much  a  quart 
must  I  retail  it  to  have  a  net  gain  of 
20%?  51  cts.  6.  A  merchant  bought  a  bill 
of  goods  amounting  to  $1,200  on  144 
days'  time.  Being  offered  4%  off  for  cash, 
he  borrowed  the  money  at  a  bank  giving 
his  note  for  the  time,  without  grace, 
which  the  bank  discounted  0t  10%. 
How  much  did  he  gain  ?  Neither  gained 
nor  lost.  7.  How  many  shares  of  stock 
bought  at  3i  per  cent  discount  and  sold 
at  104,  brokerage,  f%  on  each  transac- 
tion, will  give  a  profit  of  $450?  What 
would  be  the  brokerage?  (1)  75.  (2) 
$112.50.  8.  The  area  of  the  base  of  a 
square  pyramid  is  36  square  feet.  Its 
altitude  is  4  feet.  Find  the  entire  sur- 
face. What  is  the  volume  of  the  pyra- 
mid?    (1)  96  sq.  ft.     (2)   lacu.  ft. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Questions    6-10    are    based    on    Keith's 
"Elementary  Education."      ' 

1.  Give  the  legal  requirements  for  a 
teacher's  certificate,  (a)  as  to  age  of 
applicant,  (b)  as  to  branches  of  study 
for  the  kind  of  certificate  for  which  you 
are  an  applicant.  2.  What  are  the  chief 
merits  of  the  promiscuous  method  of 
calling  on  pupils?  What  are  some  of 
the  disadvantages  of  this  method?  3. 
In  what  cases,  if  any,  would  the  child 
be  required  to  recite  in  the  words  of  the 
book?  4.  What,  in  your  judgment,  con- 
stitutes good  reading?    5.  What  import- 


ance should  be  attached  to  the  subject 
of  composition  and  letter  writing  in 
school?  6.  What  things  make  tip  the 
materials  of  one's  education?  Under 
what  conditions  do  books  have  an  edu- 
cative value?  7.  What  is  observation? 
What  adverse  criticism  applies  to  many 
so-called  "object  lessons?"  8.  All  mental 
activity  depends  on  what?  What  is 
the  essence  of  mental  development?  9. 
What  is  the  function  of  the  school?  10. 
What  is  the  fundamental  aim  of  disci- 
pline? 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Capitalize  and  punctuate  the  fol- 
lowing: lowell  says  in  his  concord  ad- 
dress you  would  think  mc  extravagant 
i  think  if  i  said  how  highly  i  rate  the 
genius  of  hawthorne  e  e  hale  lowell 

and   his  friends     2.   "Guilt  and  misery 
shrink,  by  a  natural  instinct,  from  pub- 
lic notice;    they  court  privacy  and  soli- 
tude;    and   even    in   their   choice    of    a 
grave,    will    sometimes   sequester   them- 
selves  from   the  general   population    of 
the  churchyard."     The  following,   a^-c, 
inclusive,   refer  to  the  above   sentence. 
(a)   Name  the  different  clauses,  giving 
each   its  proper  classification  as  princi- 
pal   or    subordinate,      (b)    classify    the 
verbs  as  to  use.     (c)   Decline  the  pro- 
nouns,   (d)  Give  construction  of  "even" 
and  "sometimes."     (e)    Parse  "shrink" 
and  "general."     3.   Give  the   possessive 
singular    and    plural    of    knife,    canopy, 
chimney,    calico.      Decline    which,    city, 
journey,  loaf.     Give  the  prinicpal  parts 
of  the  verbs  mean,  strive,  set,  blow,  lay. 
Name  the  auxiliary  verbs.     4.  Write   a 
sentence   consisting  of  two  co-ordinate 
members  eath  of  which  is  complex,  the 
dependent  clause  being  adjectival  in  the 
first  member  and  adverbial  in  the  second 
member.      Write    sentences    using     that 
as  (a)  an  adjective,  (b)  a  relative  pro- 
noun, (c)  a  conjunction. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  From  what  are  the  following  words 
derived  and  what  is  the  literal  meanine 
of  each:  temporal,  subscribe,  nominal, 
graphic,  biennial?  2.  Syllabify  and  mark 
the  accent  and  vowel  in  the  accented 
syllable  of  the  following:  comparable, 
precedence,  finance,  chastisement,  finale. 
3.  Add  ing  to  plan,  omit,  fail,  consent. 
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stop  4.  In  question  three,  why  is  the 
nnal  letter  doubled  in  some  cases  and 
not  m  others?  6-10.  Write  the  follow- 
ing: donor,  sponpre,  serviceable,  mal- 
leable, chaplam;  seize,  nonpareil,  por- 
phyry, Mussulman,  vigil;  bouillon, 
steak  (a  slice  of  meat),  capillaries, 
chocolate;  palate  (part  of  the  mouth), 
indestructibil  ity,  necessary,  pharynx 
nicotme,  forcible.  ' 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  a  system?  Name  five.  2. 
Describe  three  different  tissues  of  the 
hody.  3.  Of  what  two  classes  of  sub- 
stances are  bones  composed?  Name 
two  foods  that  supply  each  largely.  4. 
Name  the  organs  of  respiration.  What 
is  the  function  of  respiration?  5  What 
^re  muscles?  What  causes  the  muscles 
to  move?  6.  As  applied  to  the  blood, 
what  is  meant  by  each  of  the  following 
terms:  corpuscle,  plasma,  scrum,  clot? 
''  .?r^  ^^^  protecting  organs  of  the 
c>'e.  When  should  glasses  be  worn?  8. 
Describe  the  organ  of  voice  and  tell 
how  the  voice  is  produced.  9.  Describe 
digestion  in  the  stomach.     10.  What  is 

chloral?    How  does  it  affect  the  human 
body? 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Who  was  called  the  "Father  of 
American  Song"?  Who  wrote  over  the 
signature  of  Jonathan  Oldstylef  Name 
a  production  of  each  author.  2.  Under 
what  circumstances  was  "Pilgrim's  Pro- 

S'^^K-^u""^"^  ^^^t  ^y  be  said  of 
the  birth  and  advantages  of  its  author? 
d^  What  is  Wordsworth's  rank  among 
^s?      What    was    his    great    theme? 
WJat  has  he  been  called?    4.  In  whose 
behalf  was  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  writ- 
ten;    What  gave  it  its  peculiar  power 
and  what  may  be  said  of  its  influence? 
^    ^,"^„?:'"°*^  "Every  Man  in  His  Hu- 
?!?'''    •  J^?'?.^^'"    ?Novum    Organum," 
^I^anaad,"  "Cotter's   Saturday  Night?" 
6.    WOiat  can  you  say  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson s  ancestors?     Sketch  the  lead- 
mg  events  of  his  life.    7.  Name  three  of 
imersons  poems.    .Quote  not  less  than 
tour  consecutive  lines  from  one  of  these. 
«.  Tell  what  you  can  about  Longfellow's 
travels  and  studies  in  Europe.    9.  Name 
three     of    Longfellow's     short    poems. 
Quote  one   stanza   from   each  of  these. 
l^X  Name  five  books  you  could  recom- 
inend  pupils  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1.  Is  the  earth  nearer  the  sun  in 
June  or  in  December?  Explain  by  a 
drawing.  2.  Are  the  days  now  growing 
longer  or  shorter?  Explain  fully.  3. 
Name  and  locate  the  predominant 
mountain  system  of  each  of  the  grand 
divisions,  and  the  principal  river  system 
of  each.  4.  What  states  of  the  United 
States  border  on  the  Atlantic?  What 
ones  border  on  the  Pacific?  How  do 
these  two  groups  compare  in  area?  5. 
Give  the  form  of  government  and  the 
religion  of  Turkey.  Of  Russia.  Of 
China.  Of  India.  6.  Name  a  mountain 
range,  a  river  in  the  northern  part,  a 
celebrated  volcano,  and  a  leading  pro- 
duct of  Italy.  7.  Name  the  largest  city 
ih  each  state  that  touches  Ohio.  8.  Dis- 
cuss the  commercial  value  of  the  Suez 
canal.  What  nation  controls  this  canal? 
9.  Name  five  minerals  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  leading  state  in  the 
production  of  each.  10.  To  what  coun- 
try is  each  of  the  following  subject: 
Greenland,  Tasmania,  Java,  Sandwich 
Islands,  Madagascar? 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY    IN- 
CLUDING CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Give  some  account  of  the  follow- 
ing :  Sir  John  Mandeville,  Joliet,  Count 
de  Grasse,  Admiral  Farragut.  2.  Give 
an  account  of  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania up  to  the  Revolution.  3.  What 
caused  the  war  which  was  closed  by  the 
^Treaty  of  Ryswick?  4.  Write  about  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  5.  Describe 
Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie.  6.  Tell 
about  the  admission  of  Kansas.  7.  Give 
a  brief  account  of  the  battle  between  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac  and  state  why  it 
was  important.  8.  What  caused  the 
impeachment  of  President  Johnson?  9. 
Give  an  account  of  the  events  leading  to 
the  acquisition  of  Hawaii.  What  is  its 
chief  value  to  the  United  States?  10. 
Of  what  is  the  lawmaking  body  of  Ohio 
composed?  What  is  it  called?  How 
and  for  what  length  of  time  are  its 
members  chosen? 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

ARITHMETIC 

1.    The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  546, 
their  G.  C  D.  is  21,  and  the  difference 
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of  the  two  factors  is  8;  find  the  num- 
bers. 2.  At  what  two  times  between  4 
and  5  o'clock  are  the  minute  and  hour 
hands  of  a  clock  equally  distant  from  4? 
3.  Certain  employes,  having  a  9-hour 
day,  strike  because  of  a  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  10%  in  wages.  They  resume 
work  at  the  same  wages,  but  have  a 
longer  day.  If  the  increase  in  time  is 
(to  the  firm)  equivalent  tothe  proposed 
cut  of  10%,  by  what  per  cent  are  the 
hours  increased?  4.  A  dealer  sells  an 
article  at  a  gain  of  10%;  had  he  paid 
for  it  163%  less,  and  sold  it  for  7  cents 
less,  he  would  have  gained  25%;  find 
the  cost.  5.  A  man  agrees  to  pay  $6,000 
for  a  lot  in  three  equal  payments,  in- 
cluding 6%  interest  on  unpaid  money. 
What  is  the  yearly  payment?  5.  A  lady 
buys  20  yds.  of  cloth  for  $20;  for  some 
she  pays  i  of  a  dollar  a  yard,  for  some 
}  of  a  dollar  a  yard,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder ^  $4.00  a  yard.  How  many 
yards  of  each  kind  did  she  buy,  pro- 
viding she  bought  a  whole  number  of 
yards  of  each?  7.  A  board  is  6  inches 
wide  at  one  end  and  18  inches  wide  at 
the  other  end;  if  it  is  16  feet  long, 
how  far  from  the  shorter  end  must  it 
be  cut,  parallel  to  the  ends,  to  divide 
it  into  two  equal  parts?  8.  A  man  has 
a  square  tract  of  land  which  contains  as 
many  acres  as  it  requires  rails  to  build 
a  fence  aronnd  it.  If  the  fence  is  four 
rails  high,  and  the  rails  are  12  feet  long, 
how  many  acres  are  in  the  field  ?  9.  Pur6 
ground  mustard  contains  36%  of  oil. 
A  sample  of  mustard  is  adulterated  with 
wheat  flour.  The  per  cent  of  oil  found^ 
in  a  sample  is  15;  find  the  per  cent  of 
wheat  flour  in  the  mixture,  allowing  2% 
of  oil  to  exist  naturally  in  wheat  flour. 
10.  The  true  discount  of  a  certain  sum 
for  one  year  is  15/16  of  the  interest. 
Find  the   rate. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  State  four  causes  contributing  to 
the  wearing  away  of  land.  2.  What  is 
(a)  a  dune?  (b)  a  moraine?  (c)  an 
atoll?  (d)  a  canon?  3.  Account  briefly 
for  (a)  the  rainless  coast  of  South 
America;  (b)  the  dryness  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Colorado;  (c)  the  Desert  of 
Sahara;  (d)  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  fogs  off  Newfoundland.  4.  State 
causes  of  (a)  deltas;  (b)  salt  lakes;  (c) 
geysers;  (d)  icebergs.  5.  Make  an  out- 
line map  of  United  States,  indicating 
chief  mountain  ranges,  river  systems  and 


lakes.  6.  How  would  you  teach  the 
meaning  and  the  use  of  a  map,  and 
how  would  you  give  children  the  idea 
of  scale?  7.  Name  the  Atlantic  Rivers 
which  have  large  deltas.  The  Pacific 
Rivers.  The  Indian  Rivers.  8.  Show 
how  the  study  of  Geography  involves-- 
almost  every  branch  of  natural  science. 

9.  Discuss  the  following  from  a  geo- 
graphical standpoint:  (1)  Why  the 
Norwegians  have  long  been  a  sea-faring 
people.  (2)  Why  the  Chinese  have  de- 
veloped into  such  an  exclusive  nation. 

10.  Name  the  five  most  populous  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  capital  city  and 
form  of  government  of  each. 

RHETORIC. 

1.  Mention  several  classes  of  word*  . 
not  in  "good  use".  What  are  the  three 
requirements  of  "good  use"?  2.  What 
was  the  original  meaning  of  shall}  Of 
will}  Discuss  the  use  of  these  words 
in  questions.  3.  Define  (a)  split  infini- 
tive, (b)  double  negative,  (c)  transla- 
tion English,  (d)  squinting  construction^ 
(e)  mixed  metaphor.  4.  Mention  the 
different  kinds  of  wordiness  and  ex- 
plain each.  5.  Distingtiish  between  the 
terms  euphemism  and  euphuism.  What 
was  the  origin  of  the  latter  term?  6. 
What  is  an  elegy?  Name  three  of  the 
greatest  elegies  in  English  verse.  7.  De- 
fine (a)  rhyme  royal,  (b)  Alexandrine, 
(c)  masculine  rhyme,  (d)  Spenserian 
stanza,  (e)  sonnet.  8.  What  arc  the 
marks  of  a  good  figure?  Make  a  list 
of  the  figures  founded  on  resemblance. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  State  for  what  these  men  are 
noted :  Darwin,  Pasteur,  Agassiz,  Hux- 
lev,  Harvey.  2.  Explain  how  variations 
of  life  forms  originate  and  discuss  the 
phrase  "survival  of  the  fittest".  3.  Give 
the  life  history  of  each  of  the  following: 
locust,  spopge,  toad.  4.  Compare  the 
following  as  to  methods  of  respiration: 
earthworm,  crajrfish,  insect,  man.  5. 
Compare  a  fly  with  a  mosquito  as  to 
(a)  structure,  (b)  life  history,  )c)  geo- 
graphic range,  (d)  economic  and  health 
relations.  6.  Define  adaptation.  Give 
five  examples  of  adaptations  and  state 
the  purpose  of  each.  7,  Name  an  ex- 
ample of  the  following:  (a)  alluring 
coloration,  (b)  symbiosis,  (c)  degener- 
ation through  quiescence,  (d)  mimicry, 
(e)   a  parasite  fish.     8.  To  what  order 
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does  each  of  the  following  Jbelon^: 
raccoon,  prairie  dog,  antelope,  rabbit, 
mole? 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Subject:  Federal  Constitution  —  Its 
history,  compromises,  text,  amendments, 
and  names  of  ten  of  its  authors. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  preparation  for  teaching  have 
you  made?  Where  educated,  and. where 
have  you  taught?  2.  Discuss  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-activity.  3.  What  should 
be  the  education  policy  for  Ohio?  4. 
Name  five  educational  measures  passed 
by  the  77th  General  Assembly.  5.  What 
are  the  provisions  for  compulsory  edu- 
cation in  Ohio .''  6.  What  constitutes  a 
good  teacher?  7.  Write  not  less  than 
100  words  on  some  live  educational 
topic. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Give  the  laws  of  motion.  2.  Give 
Pascal's  law.  3.  How  find  the  specific 
gravity  of  solids?  Of  liquids?  Of 
gases?  4.  Give  the  laws  of  electrostatics. 
5.  Discuss  electromotive  force.  6.  A 
stone  is  thrown  horizontally  from  the 
top  of  a  tower  267.28  feet  high  with  a 
velocity  of  60  feet  per  second.  Where 
will  it  strike  the  ground?  7.  A  1,500 
pound  safe  is  to  be  raised  five  feet 
The  greatest  power  that  can  be  applied 
is  250  pounds.  Give  the  dimensions  of 
the  shortest  inclined  plane  that  can  be 
used  for  that  purpose? 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  Define  psychology  and  state  the  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  in  its  study.  2.  What 
preparation  have  you  made  in  this 
branch?  Name  books  read.  3.  What  is 
judgrment,  intuition,  reason,  concept?  4. 
Distinguish  between  sense  and  acquired 
perceptions.  5.  Write  not  less  than  200 
words  on  some  phase  of  this  subject. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Factor:  (a)  x'—b'—2xy+y\  (b) 
49fr*— ll&V-t-25c*.  2.  Find  L.  C  M.  of 
a*+ii*-f  6',  o*— 6*,  and  a— &..  3.  Five 
years  ago  A's  age  was  21  times  B's. 
One  year  hence  it  will  be  1  4/9 
times  B's.  How  old  is  each  now?  4. 
Find  the  value  of  x,  y,  js,  t  and  u  in  (a) 
Bx+4y+s=SS.    (b)  3*+2y— 3/=4.     (c) 


2x—y+2t=l7.     (d)    Ss—2t+u=9.     (e) 

t+y=lS.    S^implify  

4 1./    3  -^7 1'  1  y^—'t y  IJ^ 


a4-jr+  ^/  2ax-\-x2 


-=b. 


6.  Simplify 

a+x—-  V  2ax+x2 

7.  (a)  .r»+>2-h4,/.i2-r;2=4o  (b)  jr*-hy  — 
337.  Find  x  and  y.  8.  A  merchant 
bought  a  piece  of  cloth  for  $147,  from 
which  he  cut  off  12  yards  which  were 
damaged,  and  sold  the  remainder  for 
$120.25,  gaining  25  cents  on  each  yard 
sold.  How  many  yards  did  he  buy? 
How  much  did  it  cost  per  yard? 

TRIGONOMETRY, 

1.  The  sine  of  a  certain  angle  is  1-4; 
find  the  other  trigonometrical  ratios  of 
the  angle.  2.  Trace  the  change  in  sign 
and  magnitude  in  the  tangent  of  an  an- 
gle,, as  the  angle  increases  form  0"  to 
360°.  3.  Express  the  cosine  of  half  an 
angle  in  terms  of  the  sine  of  the  angle, 
and  explain  the  double  sign.  4.  de- 
fine sine,  cotangent;  and  prove  that 
sin*aH-cos*a=l.  Express  the  other  trig- 
onometrical ratios  in  terms  of  the  co- 
sine. 5.  Demonstrate:  In  any  triangle, 
the  square  of  any  side  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two 
sides,  minus  twice  their  product  into 
the  cosine  of  their  included  angle. 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  Define  node,  perigee,  syzygy, 
eclipse,  asteroid.  2.  Mention  and  de- 
scribe the  different  kinds  of  year  and 
state  the  length  of  each.  3.  State  how 
much  nearer  the  sun  is  to  the  earth  at 
the  winter  solstice  than  at  the  summer 
solstice.  Explain  why  it  is  not  warmer 
in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  4. 
State  Kepler's  three  laws  of  planetary 
motion.  5.  Mention  a  proof  that  the 
moon  (a)  rotates  on  its  own  axis,  (b) 
revolves  about  the  earth.  6.  Define  re- 
fraction of  light.  Show  by  diagram  the 
displacement  due  to  refraction  in  the 
apparent  position  of  a  star.  7.  Ex- 
plain how  an  observer  may  find  his  lati- 
tude by  means  of  Polaris.  8.  Name  the 
constellations  in  which  are  situated,  (a) 
the  Pleiades,  (b)  the  Pole  Star,  (c) 
Sirius,   (d)  Vega. 

GEOMETRY. 

1.     Demonstrate:    In  the  triangle  C  A 
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B  the  bisector  of  the  angle  C  makes 
with  the  perpendicular  from  C  to  AB 
an  angle  equal  to  half  the  difference  of 
the  angles  A  and  B.  2.  Demonstrate: 
The  shortest  chord  that  can  be  drawn 
through  a  given  point  within  a  given 
circle  is  perpendicular  to  th^  diameter 
which  passes  through  the  point.  3. 
Demonstrate:  The  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  segments  of  two  perpendicular 
chords  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  circle.  4.  Demon- 
strate: If  the  middle  points  of  two  ad- 
jacent sides  of  a  parallelogram  are 
joined,  a  triangle  is  formed  which  is 
equivalent  to  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
parallelogram.  5.  Demonstrate:  In  an 
isosceles  right  triangle  either  leg  is  « 
mean  proportional  between  the  hypo- 
tenuse and  the  perpendicular  upon  it 
from  the  vertex  of  the  right  angle.  6. 
Find  the  locus  of  a  point  equidistant 
from  the  three  faces  of  a  trihedral  an- 
gle. 7.  The  frustrum  of  a  right  cir- 
cular cone  is  14  feet  high,  and  has  a 
volume  of  924  cubic  feet.  Find  the  radii 
of  its  bases  if  their  sum  is  9  feet.  8. 
A  cube  whose  edge  is  12  inches  long  is 
transformed  into  a  right  prism  whose 
base  is  a  rectangle  16  inches  long  and  12 
inches  wide.  Find  the  height  of  the 
prisiii,  and  the  difference  between  its 
total  surface  and  the  surface  of  the 
cube. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  marked 
characteristics  of  Egyptian  civilization? 
2.  Contrast  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  civ- 
ilizations. 3.  What  was  the  Zend- 
Avesta?  The  Odyssey?  The  Laocoon? 
The  Oration  on  the  Crown?  The  In- 
quisition? The  Sid?  The  Nibelungen- 
lied?  The  Commedia?  4.  What  was 
the  issue  and  what  the  result  of  each 
battle:  Mycale?  Marathon?  Salamis? 
Issus?  Arbela?  Cannae?  Hastings? 
6-6.  Classify  the  famous  men  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Tell  briefly  for  what  each 
is  noted.  7.  Characterize  Julius  Cae> 
sar  (a)  as  a  man,  (b)  as  a  statesman, 
(c)  as  a  general,  (d)  as  an  author.  8. 
Subjects:  The  Renaissance.  9.  Feud- 
alism. 10.  Name,  gives  dates  of  reign, 
and  the  chief  events  of  some  of  the 
most  noted  of  the  English  kings. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.     Name  a   few   eminent  writers   of 


economics.  2.  What  has  been  your 
preparation  in  this  subject?  3.  Name 
five  motives  to  human  action.  4.  De- 
fine wealth,  value,  capital,  revenue, 
tariff.  5.  What  are  the  factors  which 
enter  into  the  fixing  of  rates  of  interest 
in  the  different  states?  6.  Discuss  the 
interrlrpoiidence  of  capital  and  labor.  7- 
From  what  sources  do  counties,  states 
and  the  Nation  secure  revenues?  b. 
What  is  credit  currency?  Give  exam- 
ples? What  restrictions  are  put  upon 
this  form  of  money? 

READING. 

Discuss  specifically  and  fully  your 
teaching  of  "Whittier's  Snowbound"  as 
a  lesson  in  reading. 

SCIENTIFIC    TEMPERANCE. 

1.  What  purpose  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  temperance  instruction?  2. 
Give  an  outline  or  plan  for  giving  ef- 
fective instruction  in  scientific  temper- 
ance. 3.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
use  of  charts  showing  the  effects  of  al- 
cohol on  the  various  organs  of  the 
body?  Give  reasons.  4.  Describe  the 
process  of  fermentation.  What  is  the 
'chemical  composition  of  alcohol?  5. 
Trace  alcohol  through  the  body,  stating 
what  changes  take  place.  6.  How  does 
cigarette  smoking  affect  the  lungs?  The 
heart?  7.  Why  is  alcohol  said  to  have 
an   immoral  effect? 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

1.  Define :  Physiology,  Anatomy, 
Histology,  Rachitis,  Alveolus,  Astig- 
matis'm,  Hemiopia,  Presbyopia,  Myelin. 
2.  Define:  Hemoglobin,,  Nystagmus, 
Hemophilia,  Hysteria,  Anemia,  Anti- 
dote, Antitoxin,  Lymphatics,  Antisep- 
tics. 3.  Illustrate  graphically  Myopic 
and  Hypermetropic  conditions.  What 
is  the  remedy  in  each  case?  4.  Com- 
pare the  red  and  white  corpuscles  as  to 
origin,  number,  size,  form  and  function. 
5.  Give  the  philosophy  of  seeing,  hear- 
ing and  tasting.  6.  What  instruction 
in  Hygiene  would  you  give  to  pupils  in 
elementary  schools?  7.  Give  treatment 
for  each  case  of  poisoning:  carbolic 
acid,  strychnine,  arsenic.  8.  Give  phy- 
sical properties,  chemical  composition 
and  physiological  action  of  the  follow- 
ing: gastric  juice,  saliva,  bile.    20%. 
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LOGIC 

1.  Define  logic  and  judgment.  2. 
Classify  propositions  as  to  quality  and 
quantity.  3.  Explain  the  terms,  exten- 
sion and  intension.  4.  Give  the  laws  of 
opposition.  5.  What  is  the  quantity  of 
the  subject  and  predicate  in  each  of  the 
propositions  A,  E,  O,  I?  6.  Give  the 
primary  laws  of  thought.  7.  State  the 
rules  of  the  syllogism.  8.  Give  the 
four  figures  of  the  syllogism.  9.  De- 
fine and  illustrate  the  term  sorites-  10. 
Defir^  and  illustrate  the  illicit  process 
of  the  major  term. 

DRAWING. 

1.  What  preparation  have  you  had 
for  the  teaching  of  drawing?  2.  What 
claims  has  drawing  as  a  school  subject? 
3.  Describe  briefly  the  characici  ox 
your  drawing  work  before  Primary  and 
Grammar  grade  pupils.  4.  Name  the 
great  painters  and  sculptors  of  the 
world  with  a  masterpiece  of  each.  5. 
How  do  the  Greek.  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  races  compare  from  the  stand- 
point of  art?  6.  Illustrate: 
•*The  hills  we  climb,  the  rivers  seen, 
All  keep  the  memory  fresh  and  green." 
7.  What  colors  are  complementary  to 
blue?  Red?  Yellow?  8.  What  is  per- 
spective? Distinguish  between  hues, 
tints,  and  shades.  9.  Define  high  light. 
Illustrate  by  the  drawing  of  some  ob- 
ject. 10.  Outline  a  course  of  mechani- 
cal drawing. 

BOTANY. 

1.  Distinguish  between  Morphology 
and  Plant  Physiology;  Ecology  and 
Economic  Botany.  2.  (a)  State  in  full 
what  takes  place  in  germination,  (b) 
Describe  the  structure  of  a  grain  of  In- 
dian corn.  3.  (a)  What  is  osmosis,  and 
of  what  importance  is  it  in  plants? 
(b)  Name  the  three  kinds  of  vegetative 
organs.  4.  Define  hybridization,  decidu- 
ous, monoecious,  dioecious,  cleistogam- 
ous.  5.  (a)  Give  a  classification  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  based  on*  relation- 
ship, (b)  Tell  of  the  habits  of  ferns, 
and  their  mode  of  reproduction.  6.  (a) 
Give  two  ways  in  which  pollination  is 
affected,  (b)  Give  five  means  of  seed 
dispersal.  7.  By  what  physical  process 
and  through  what  parts  is  water  ab- 
sorbed into  plants,  and  what  are  its  va- 
rious uses?  8.  What  is  the  importance 
of  carbon  to  the  plant?  How  obtained? 
9.   Mention  at  least  five  of  the  charac- 


teristics of  living  protoplasm'.  10.  State 
three  functions  of  leaves.  Draw  and 
name  a  leaf  which  illustrates  palmate 
venation;    pinnate  venation. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  What  arc  the  acids,  bases  and 
salts?  How  is  the  name  of  a  salt  de- 
rived from  that  of  an  acid?  2.  Write 
the  chemical  symbol  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: manganese-dioxide,  sodium  car- 
bonate, potassium  nitrate,  Glauber's 
salts,  blue  vitrol.  3.  Define  allotropism 
and  give  the  allotropic  forms  of  C  and 
O.  4.  Outline  the  manufacture  of  coal 
gas  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  men- 
tion two  of  the  useful  by-products.  5. 
State  two  ways  in  which  the  analysis  of 
HaO  may  be  effected.  Give  the  compo- 
sition of  H«0  by  volume  and  weight.  6. 
Give  the  properties  of  copper  and  de- 
scribe a  process  of  obtaining  copper 
from  one  of  its  ores.  7.  Explain  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder,  the  smokjng  of  a 
lamp,  the  burning  of  lime.  8.  How  is 
CI  obtained?  Explain  the  reaction. 
Give  the  most  remarkable  chemical 
properties  of  the  substance.    Mention  its 

{)hysical  properties.  9.  Complete  the  fol- 
owing  reactions: 

KCl  +  NaNO.  =:  NaCl  +  H^SO*  = 

4HC1  +  MnO,  =  Zn  -f  2Ha  = 

CaC,  4-  2H.0  =  NH,Cl-|-NaNO.= 

10.  Define  electrolyte,  cathode,  anode,  ca- 
tion, ionization, -filtrate,  reaction. 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

1.  (a)  Write  of  the  ways  in  which 
composition  and  the  study  of  Literature 
may  be  correlated.  Illustrate  from  the 
study  of  some  suitable  piece  of  litera- 
ture, (b)  What  d  istinct  aims  should 
be  kept  in  view  by  the  high  school  teach- 
er of  literature?  Of  composition?  2. 
Make  an  outline  for  a  composition  on 
one  of  the  following  subjects :  (a)  The 
penance  imposed  upon  the  Ancient  Ma- 
riner, (b)  The  redemption  of  Hector's 
body,  (c)  The  trial  of  Rebecca,  the 
Jewess,  (d)  The  character  of  Silas 
Marner.  (e)  The  preludes  in  the  Vi- 
sion of  Sir  Launfal.  3.  Characterize  the 
Elizabethan  Age.  Make  a  list  of  the 
important  writers  of  the  Elizabethan 
Age,  with  the  most  important  work  of 
each.  4.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Shakespeare.  Name  in  order  of  their 
excellence  six  of  his  productions.  Give 
two  choice  quotations  from  his  writings. 
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h.  State  briefly  the  plot  in  "Merchant  of 
Venice."  Write  a  brief  criticism  of  the 
character  of  Portia.  A  brief  defence  ot 
Shylock.  6.  Speak  of  Samuel  Johnson 
as  to  (a)  works,  (b)  character,  (c) 
personal  peculiarities,  (d)  biography.  7. 
Name  the  works  in  which  the  following 
characters  are  found :  Uncas,  Gratiano, 
Will  Wimble,  Ramona,  Silas  Lapham, 
Ophelia,  Uriah  Heep,  Hester  Prynn, 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  Alice  Pynche- 
on.  8.  Quote  from  four  of  the  follow- 
ing, Lowell,  Whittier,  Burns,  Pope,  Mil- 
ton, Emerson.  9.  Name  some  important 
facts  each  in  the  life  of  Scott,  of  Irv- 
ing, and  of  Shakespeare,  that  influenced 
their  literary  career.  10.  Mention  two 
standard  works  you  have  read  in  each 
of  the  following  departments  of  litera- 
ture: fiction,  criticism,  oratory,  drama, 
history.  11.  Who  wrote  Utopia?  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer?  Sesame  and  Lilies? 
Locksley  Hall?  Hudibras?  Don  Quix- 
ote? The  Spanish  Gypsy?  Sartor  Re- 
sartus?  The  Gold  Bug? 
(Answer  any   ten  of  above  questions.) 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  Define  geology,  and  name  the  gen- 
eral divisions  of  the  subject.  2.  What 
is  drift?  What  evidence  in  New  Eng- 
land of  the  thickness  of  the  ice-s'^eet 
during  the  glacial  oeriod  ?  3.  I'  on 
what  common  model  are  the  contint-.its 
constructed.  4.  Define  .the  term  rock 
geologically.  What  three  groups  of 
•  minerals  constitute  the  principal  ingre- 
dients of  common  rocks?  5.  Define 
shale,  granite  and  marl.  6.  Name  at 
least  five  of  the  mo.st  important  geologi- 
cal agencies.  7.  Name  the  most  valua- 
ble mineral  of  S.  E.  Ohio;  N.  W.  Ohio. 
What  are  the  most  important  u.ses  of 
each?  8.  In  what  geological  time  and 
era  are  we  living?  9.  Name  and  briefly 
describe  four  of  nature's  geological 
wonder^  in  North  America.  10.  What 
works  on  this  subject  have  you  read? 
Who  was  Edward  Orton? 

HISTORY   OF   EDUCATION. 

1.  State  four  of  the  leading  ideas  in 
Frocbel's  educational  system.  Discuss 
one  of  these.  2.  What  two  influences  of 
John  Sturm's  school  would  you  men- 
tion as  most  prominently  retained  in  our 
larger  schools?  In  what  ways  are  these 
infltiences  eood?  In  what  way  harm- 
ful?    3.  What  constitutes  the  teacher's 


duty  as  viewed  by  Pestalozzi?  What 
aim  of  education  determined  all  his 
practice  and  method?  4.  In  what  re- 
spects does  the  German  system  of  edu< 
cation  excel  as  regards  provision,  and  as 
regards  results?  5.  What  have  been 
the  notable  steps  in  the  progress  of 
popular  education  in  England  during  the 
present  century?  6.  Give  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's idea  of  the  following:  (a)  Rela- 
tive value  of  knowledges,  (b)  What 
education  should  do  for  us.  (c)  The 
use  of  history  and  how  it  should  be 
written.  7.  (a)  What  did  Plato  regard 
as  the  aim  of  elementary  education?  (b) 
What  did  Aristotle  say  is  the  object  of 
education?  In  what  sense  is  it  true? 
8.  Indicate  the  main  characteristics  of 
ancient  Roman  education.  Name  the 
three  most  prominent  Roman  writers  of 
education.  9.  State  the  view  of  Rous- 
seau on  these  points :  (a)  early  educa- 
tion;  (b)  child  study;  (c)  the  culti- 
vation of  the  senses;    (d)  self-teaching. 

10.  For  what  reasons  has  Montaigne  an 
honorable  place  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cation?   Erasmus?    Jacatot?    Basedow? 

11.  Who  wrote  the  following  educational 
classics:  (a)  The  Republic?"  (b)  "The 
Schorlmaster?"  (c)  "Leonard  and  Ger- 
trude?" (d)  "The  Education  of  Man?** 
(e)   "Orbus  Pictus?" 

(Answer    any    ten    of   above.)         * 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

I.  Explain  the  terms  (a)  "learning 
through  self-activity;"  (b)  "things  be- 
fore words;"  (c)  mental  discipline;" 
(d)  "harmonious  development;"  (e) 
"method- whole."  2.  What  did  Rousseau 
mean  bv  "education  according  to  na- 
ture?" Describe  or  illustrate  a  method 
of  instruction  that  you  regard  as  not 
"according  to  nature."  3.  What  is  meant 
bv  inductive  "teaching?"  "Deductnre ?" 
Sketch  out  a  lesson  on  the  Condensation 
of  Vapor,  employing  the  inductive  meth- 
od. 4.  In  what  does  moral  or  ethical 
education  consist?  State  means  of  pro- 
viding such  education  in  school,  and  in- 
dicate how  they  may  be  employed.  5. 
What  is  interest  in  the  educational 
sense?  What  kinds  may  be  distin- 
guished? Lay  down  and  illustrate  three 
general  rules  to  guide  the  teacher  in  se- 
curing the  interest  of  his  pupils.  4. 
"Everything  that  enters  the  human  un- 
derstanding is  introduced  by  the  senses.* 
— Roiis<ieau.  Draw  from  this  statement 
coroParies   to   be   kept   in   view   by  the 
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practical  teacher.  Illustrate.  7.  Explain 
the  meaning  of  the  following  terms: 
adolescence,  apperception,  the  humani- 
ties, concept,  sense  perception,  instincts. 
Explain  the  meaning  of  "mechanical" 
and  of  "judicious  methods  of  remem- 
bering." Are  mechanical  methods  always 
to  be  avoided?  Give  reasons.  9.  Give 
two  characteristics  of  a  proper  question 
for  developing  work.  Illustrate.  10. 
What  are  the  distinctive  natures  of  work 
and  play?  What  their  relation  to  each 
other  in  school  life?  Should  work  ever 
be  treated  as  if  it  were  play? 

U.  S.  HISTORY  INCLUDING  CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 

•  1.  State  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1763.  2.  Give  that  part  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  which  relates  to  edu- 
cation; to  slavery.  3.  In  what  year 
.were  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
adopted  by  Congress?  Why  did  Mary- 
land refuse  to  ratify  this  instrument  till 
1781?  In  what  way  did  it  prove  defec- 
tive 4.  What  distinguished  generals 
have  been  unsuccessful  candidates  for 
the  presidency.  Successful  candidates? 
5.  State  the  compromises  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  were  a  result  of  slavery.  What 
amendments  to  this  instrument  resulted 
from  the  same  source?  6.  Give  the 
Presidential  Succession.  7.  Name  and 
give  the  place  and  date  of  the  three 
greatest  National  Nominating  Conven- 
tions in  our  history.  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer.  Who  was  nominated  in 
each  case?  8.  Place  an  estimate  upon 
the  public  services  of  Lincoln.  What 
was  his  policy  of  reconstruction?  9. 
State  the  salient  points  in  the  career  of 
Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  Wm.  H.  Seward, 
and  Gen.  Sam.  Houston.  10.  State  what 
you  consider  ,to  be  the  great  problems, 
which  are  before  our  nation  for  solu- 
tion. 

MUSIC. 

1.  Why  should  music  be  a  part  of  the 
public  school  curriculum?  What  is  your 
judgment  as  to  the  kind  of  songs  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  and  why? 
2.  Describe  three  faults  in  voice  produc- 
tion often  foimd  in  high  school  pupils. 
Tell  how  each  may  be  corrected.  3. 
What  is  discord?  Why  do  certain  tones 
of  the  scale  when  sounded  together  har- 
monize, while  other  produce  discord? 
4.  Define  legato,  forte,  rallentando,  a- 
tempo,  vivace.    5.  Write  a  melody  of  not 


less  than  eight  measures  with  signature 
of  three  flats.  Change  to  four  sharps, 
and  give  directions  for  transposition.  6. 
Indicate  the  meaning  and  relation  of 
pitch,  force  and  quality.  7.  Give  the  ab- 
solute names  of  the  tones  ii»  the  Key  of 
E.  Write  the  Chromatic  Scale,  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  in  the  Key  of  G  flat. 
8-10.    Will  be  given  orally. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Indicate,  by  example,  the  different 
user  of  what  and  as.  2.  Whatsoever 
ye  .«hall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do. 
Construct  whatsoever  and  that.  3. 
Place  an  estimate  upon  the  value  of 
the  study  of  English  Grammar,  and 
distinguish  between  it  and  the  study  of 
English.  4.  Give  the  abridged  forms 
of  adverbial  clauses  with  an  example  of 
each. 
As    o'er    all    the    mountains,    towering 

high. 
The  Himalayas  pierce  the  orient  say. 
Kissed  by  the  morning  sun's  first  rising 

beams. 
While    round    their    heads   his    evening 

glory  streams. 
So    Lincoln    stands    despite    his    lowly 

birth, 
OVrtopping   all    the    great   men   of    the 

earth ; 
Raised  up  and  set  apart  by  God's  own 

hand. 
To  be  the  Moses  of  our  age  and  land, 
Through    a    rebellion's    red    and    angry 

sea. 
He  led  a  Union  forth  and  made  it  free. 
5-6.  Classify  and  construct  as,  o'er, 
kissed,  while,  so,  despite,  raised,  to  be, 
Moses,  and  free.  7.  Write  the  parti- 
ciples of  do,  be,  have,  sit,  and  set.  8. 
Analyze  or  diagram : 

My    country !    'tis    of    thee. 

Sweet  land  of  liberty. 
Of  thee  I  sing. 

Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 

The    stars    shine    through    his    cypress 

trees ! 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away. 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play! 
Who  hath  not  learned  in  hours  of  faith, 
The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown. 
That  Life  is  ever  Lord  of  Death, 
And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own. 
9.     Name   the  author   and   give  briefly 
the  thought  in  the  above  selection,    lix- 
plain  the  meaning  of  the  second  line ;  of 
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the  fourth  and  fifth  lines.  10.  Construct 
the  italicized  words  in  the  following:  I 
seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy,  play- 
ing on  the  seashore,  and  diverting  my- 
self in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother 
pebble  or  a  j)rettier  shell  than  ordinary, 
zvhilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all 
undiscovered  before  me. 

N.  B.  —  Your  penmanship  will  be 
graded  from  your  manuscript  in  this 
subject. 

LATIN. 

1.  Translate  into  Latin:  (a)  Would 
that  my  friend  were  here!  (b)  They 
conferred  about  forming  plans,  (c) 
I  know  who  is  coming,  (d)  Our  men 
fought  so  bravely  that  the  enemy  re- 
treated, (e)  The  Helvetii  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  seek  peace.  2.  Translate: 
Acie  triplici  instituta  et  celeriter  octo 
milium  itinere  confecto,  prius  ad  hos- 
tium  castra  pervenit  quam  quid  agere- 
tur,  Germani  sentire  possent.  Qui 
omnibus  rebus  subito  perterriti,  et  cele- 
ritate  adventus  nostri  et  discessu  suo- 
rum,  neque  consilii  habendi  neque  arma 
capiendi  spatio  dfito  perturbantur,  copi- 
asne  adversus  hostem  educere,  an  castra 
defcndere,  an  fuga  salutem  peter  e, 
praestaret.  Quorum  timor  cum  fremiti; 
et  concursu  significaretur,  milites  nostri 
pristini  diei  perfidia  insitati  in  castra 
issuperunt.  Quo  loco  qui  celeriter  arma 
capere  potuerunt,  paulisper  nostris 
restiterunt  atque  inter  earros  impedi- 
mentaque  proelium  commisserunt.  Ac- 
count for  the  subjunctives  in  the  above 
selection.  3.  Translate : 
Ut  pelagus  tenuere  rates,  nee  jam  am- 

plius  ulla 
Occurrit    tellus,    maria    undique   et    un- 

dique  caelum, 
Olli     caeruleus     supra     caput     adstitit 

imber, 
Nociem  hiememque  ferens,  et  inhorruit 

nnda  tcnebris. 
Ipse    gubernator     puppi     Palinurus    ab 

alta: 
"Heu,  quianam  tanti  cinxerunt  aethera 

nimbi? 
Quidve,    pater    Neptune,    paras?"     Sic 

deinde  locutus 
Colligcre  arma  jubet  validisque  incum- 

bere  remis, 
Obliquatque    sinus    in    vcntum,    ac    talia 

fatur : 
"Majjnanime  Aenea.  non,  si  mihi  Jupi- 
ter auctor 
Spondeat,    hoc    spcrem    Italian!    contin- 

gere  caelo. 


Mutati   transversa    fremunt   et   vcspere 

ab  atro 
Consurgunt  venti,  atque  in  nubem  cogi- 

tur  acr." 
Construct  Olli,  ferens,  locutus,  auctor 
and  remis. 

4.  Translate:  Ergo  illi  alienum,  qua 
poeta  fuit,  post  mortem  etiam  expetunt; 
nos  hunc  vivum,  qui  et  voluntate  et 
legibus  noster  est,  repudiabimus  ?  prac- 
sertim  cum  omne  olim  studium  atque 
omne  ingenium  contulerit  Archias  ad 
populi  Romani  gloriam  laudemque  cele- 
brandam.  Nam  et  Cimbricas  res  adol- 
escens  attigit  et  ipsi  illi  C.  Mario,  qui 
durior  ad  haec  studia  videtur,  jucundus 
fuit.  Neque  enim  quisquam  est  tam 
ayersus  a  Musis,  qui  non  mandari  ver- 
sibus  aeternum  suorum  laborum  prae- 
conium  facile  patiatur.  Themistoclem 
ilium,  summum  Athenis  virum,  dixisse 
aiunt.  cum  ex  eo  quaereretur,  quod  ac^ 
roama  aut  cujus  vocem  libentissime  au- 
diret:  ejus,  a  quo  sua  virtus  optime* 
praedicaretur.  Itaque  ille  Marius  item 
eximie  L.  Plotium  dilexit,  cujus  ingenia 
putabat  ea  quae  gesserit  posse  celebrari. 
Construct  celebrandam,  durior,  ejus,  ea^ 
celebrari  and  Athenis. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  (a)  mesas,  (b)  peat,  (c> 
nunatak.  Illustrate  what  you  under- 
stand by  a  fault.  2.  By  what  instru- 
ment is  each  of  the  following  measured  r 
(a)  humidity,  (b)  temperature,  (c) 
velocity  of  wind,  (d)  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  (e)  precipiation?  3.  Men- 
tion four  conditions,  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, that  may  help  to  determine  the 
temperature  on  a  given  day  at  the  place 
where  you  live.  4.  Describe  each  of  the 
following,  mentioning  the  chief  charac- 
teristics and  a  common  use  of  each : 
gypsum,  mica,  common  sand.  5.  Dis- 
cuss somewhat  fully  the  evidences  of  the 
glacial  age  in  Ohio.  6.  Explain  the  re- 
lation between  (a)  barometric  pressure 
and  wind  direction,  (b)  maromctric 
gradient  and  wind  velocity.  7.  De- 
scribe a  method  of  determining  lati- 
tude. How  does  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  latitude  near  the  equator  differ  from 
the  length  of  a  degre  of  latitude  near 
the  poles?  Give  reason  for  your  an- 
swer. 8.  Construct  a  diagram  to  show 
the  relative  position  of  the  sun,  earth 
and  moon  at  the  time  of  a  spring  tide. 
How  frequently  does  a  spring  tide  oc- 
cur? 
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LINCOLN. 

BY  RBX  W.  WELLS,  TOLEDO. 


When,  from  the  stealthy  growth  of  a  dark  blight 

Upon  the  fairest  fields  of  their  fair  land, 

Men  turned  their  eyes  and  cried  for  one  strong  hand 

To  save ;  —  with  love  compassionate,  despite 

A  nation's  guilt,  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 

Sent  His  Deliverer;    who  took  command. 

And  through  the  tears  of  grief  saw  the  red  brand 

Of  war  bum  out  the  plague  in  the  long  night. 

Then,  as  the  dawn  stole  faintly  o'er  the  field, 
The  Lord  of  life  and  love,  beholding  him 
About  to  kneel  beside  his  stricken  foe. 

Recalled  the  great  Deliverer,  who  sealed 

With  his  own  blood  —  the  while  men's  eyes  grew  dim  - 

The  reunited  bonds  of  long  ago. 


SCHOOL  GARDENING  AT  GREENVILLE,  OHIO. 


BY  SUPT.   W.  S.   ROWE,   GREENVILLE. 

MOTIVES  PROMPTING  THE  EXPER-  interpreting  the  industrial  life  of  the 
IMENT.  community  (almost  wholly  agri- 
More  than  one  motive  prompted  the  cultural) ,  and  a  healthful,  profitable 
school  gardening  experiment  at  employment  during  the  summer 
Greenville.  It  was  thought  that  this  months.  Moreover,  there  was  the  ex- 
avenue  would  offer  a  more  vital  con-  j)ectation  that  all  of  these  would  tend 
tact  with  nature,  a  practical  means  of  to  a  more  active  interest  in  improv- 
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ing  the  home  surroundings  through 
growing  plants  and  flowers,  and  in 
adding  to  the  home  income  through 
the  kitchen  garden.  With  us.  manual 
training  and  domestic  art  begin  with 
the  seventh  grade.  Heyc^d  a  limited 
amount  of  industrial  an  work,  the 
grades  below  the  seventh  have  noth- 
ing suited  to  the  manual  devtenlies 


than  the  garden  with  its  sunshine, 
fresh  air,  and  liberty.  What  more 
educational  or  useful  than  to  teach 
children  how  be«^  to  use  the  forces 
of  nature  in  economic  production. 
Our  experiences  for  the  first  year 
have  been  so  gratifying  that  the  board 
of  education  has  unanimously  voted 
to  continue  the  experiment. 


.Sri»T.    W,    S.    ROWK.   C.RKKXVII.LK. 


that  may  be  turned  to  every  day 
practical  account.  Indoor  manual 
training  for  the  lower  grades  was 
regarded  as  impractical  for  the  vaca- 
tion time,  when  everything  in  the 
cliild  yearns  for  out-of-doors.  What 
more  natural  field  of  activity  to  turn 


IN  TKRKSr   IN    rUF.    HOMES   AWAKENED. 

(ieneral  interest  was  first  awakened 
by  public  stereopticon  lectures  on 
landscape  gardening.  For  these  the 
board  of  education  secured  Miss 
I.ouise  Klein  Miller,  curator  of 
school   gardens,    Cleveland.      Oppor- 
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tunity  was  then  given  through  the 
teachers  for  the  pupils  of  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades  to  purchase 
penny  packages  of  flower  and  vcge- 
tahle  seeds  for  home  j)lanting.  (Or- 
ganizations handling  the  penny 
packages  are  The  Flower  Mission. 
Cleveland,  and  The  Home  (harden- 
ing Association,  also  of  that  city.) 
It  was  worth  the  effort  of  the  teachers 
to  see  the  genuine  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm with^which  the  children  re- 
ceived these  packages.  The  amount 
totaled  more  than  $25  in  actual  sales, 
not  including  the  purchases  which 
many  of  the  children  made  direct  and 
from  local  dealers.  Beyond  encourag- 
ing each  child  to  plant  something  at 
home,  that  work  has  not  heen  fol- 
lowed and  no  results  can  be  given ; 
although  it  is  known  that  many  front 
and  back  yards  had  flowers  which 
were  never  known  to  have  them  be- 
fore. It  is  easy  to  see  how  much 
might  be  accomplished  in  this  direc- 
tion by  offering  a  few  prizes  for  the 
best  garden  effects,  by  having  a 
flower  show  made  up  of  the  childrens' 
products,  and  gi\'ing  a  few  stere- 
opticon  views  of  lawns  or  gardens. 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  has  made 
much  out  of  the  home  flower  garden 
feature,  and  those  interested  should 
write  Superintendent  W.  H.  Sanders. 

PROVISION     FOR    GROUND,    TOOLS    AND 
SEED. 

For  the  first  year  we  have  centered 
our  energies  upon  the  school  gardens, 
for  which  all  expenses  were  borne  by 
the  board  of  education.  These  in- 
cluded the  necessary  tools,  ground 
rental,  plowing  and  harrowing  and 
the  required  seeds  and  plants ;  for 
which  the  board  appropriated  $100, 
and  empowered  the  superintendent  to 
proceed.  Two  features  were  planned, 
a  purely  flower  garden  feature  on 
the   school  grounds  for  the  primary 


children,  and  the  vegetable  and 
flower  garden  feature  combined  for 
the  children  of  the  intermediate 
grades  (below  the  seventh).  For  the 
latter  four  vacant  lots  were  secured 
on  or  near  much  used  streets  and  at 
(onvenient  distances  from  the  respec- 
ive  school  buildings.  The  owners  of 
these  lots  were  pleased  to  rent  them 
for  the  purpose  for  merely  the  annual 
taxes  i^aid. 

A     SCHOOL     OARDKN     REQIIRKS 

I  HOrOH TFl'L     PLANNIXr. 

AND      CAREFIL 

DIRECTION. 

For  the  initial  gardening  work,  one 
of  the  grade  teachers,  highly  success- 
ful in  nature  study,  was  selected  as 
director.  The  regular  substitute  was 
I)laced  in  charge  of  her  room  and  she 
was  given  her  full  time  for  the  last 
six  weeks  of  the  regular  school  term. 
Associated  with  her  on  the  one  hand 
was  the  art  supervisor,  who  assisted 
in  planning  the  garden  beds  for  the 
best  landscape  and  color  effects ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  were  the  teachers 
from  grades  three  to  six,  who  assisted 
in  directing  the  actual  work  of  pre- 
paring the  ground  and  planting.  The 
working  periods  during  the  regular 
school  term  were  one  hour  in  length 
and  the  pupils  of  but  one  room 
worked  in  any  given  i)eriod,  on 
school  time,  and  as  a  rule  only  once 
per  week.  '  The  rains  of  the  season 
naturally  interfered  with  the  regular- 
ity of  the  program.  The  flower 
garden  feature,  as  stated,  was  carried 
out  directly  on  the  school  grounds, 
and  is  to  be  developed  as  a  part  of 
a  general  design  for  landscape  ef- 
fects. As  permanent  additions  to  the 
general  plan,  the  board  of  education 
last  season  purchased  and  planted 
English  ivy  about  the  West  Building, 
and  the  art  supervisor  contributed  a 
sun  dial  and  had  it  artistically  and 
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permanently  mounted  on  a  pedestal 
of  choice  boulders,  which  the  school 
children  were  interested  in  collect- 
ing. Around  this  pedestal  was 
planted  and  grown,  by  the  primary 
children,  a  well-arranged  garden  of 
dwarf  nasturtiums  and  mignonette, 
which  proved  a  never  failing  attrac- 
tion to  passers-by.  The  hedge  of 
four-o-clocks,  planted  around  it,  did 
not  materialise.  The  appearance  of 
one  of  the  buildings  was  materially 
improved  by  starting  about  it  quickly 
growing  vines  with  a  foreground  of 
larkspur,  hollyhocks,  and  asters. 

The  artistic  side  of  the  vegetable 
gardens  was  also  kept  in  mind.  Each 
garden  had  its  characteristic  design, 
suited  to  its  form  and  location,  with 
its  foreground  of  smaller  and  its 
background  of  the  larger  vegetables, 
and  its  center  or  side  plot  of  flowers. 
When  the  vegetables  appeared  above 
the  ground,  the  landscape  and  color 
eflFects  were  highly  pleasing  not  only 
to  the  pupils  concerned  but  also  to 
our  citizens  generally.  There  were 
the  light  green  lettuce  borders, 
skirted  within  by  the  parallel  rows 
of  dark  red  topped  beets,  and  rect- 
angular center  of  dark  green  bunch 
beans,  along  with  other  suitable  color 
combinations  to  enhance  the  general 
landscape  effect.  And  those  who  had 
been  disposed  to  question  altogether 
the  practicability  of  the  gardening 
enterprise  were  at  least  willing  to 
grant  it  a  beauty  value,  all  too  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of  by  the  average 
grower  of  garden  products. 

THE     VACATION     WORK     ESSENTIALLY 
TRUCK   GARDENING. 

On  the  practical  side  we  endeavor 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  ex- 
perienced gardeners,  whose  attention 
we  early  invoked.  We  were  constant 
readers  of  Dolibleday,  Page  and  Co*s. 
Garden  Magazine,  and  Bolton  HalFs 


"Three  Acres  and  Liberty,"  and 
other  similar  horticultural  and  agri- 
cultural journals  and  books.  At  the 
close  of  the  public  school  year,  forty- 
eight  pupils,  both  girls  and  boys, 
elected  to  continue  the  work  as  truck 
gardening  under  the  inunediate  di- 
rection of  the  superintendent,  assisted 
by  the  janitors.  A  nominal  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  each  was  charged 
for  the  privilege.  It  was  understood 
that  the  ground,  seed,  tools  and  in- 
struction should  continue  to  be  free, 
that  two  hours  per  week  and  more 
when  necessary,  should  be  spent  in 
cultivating  the  garden,  and  that  in 
case  of  temporary  absence  by  reason 
of  sickness  or  vacation  trip,  the 
gardener  should  have  the  privilege 
of  choosing  some  one  from  the  "wait- 
ing list"  to  cultivate  his  plot.  To 
each  was  assigned  a  plot  (usually 
five  feet  by  16  feet)  of  the  smaller 
vegetables,  and  another  plot  (usually 
four  or  five  times  the  size)  of  the 
larger  vegetables,  and  whatever  the/ 
pupil  raised  was  his  own  for  family 
use  or  sale.  The  fundamental  aim 
was  to  teach  the  children  to  grow 
things  from  the  soil,  and  to  impress 
the  fact  that  a  given  plot  yields  little 
or  much  according  to  the  treatment 
and  plan  of  handling  it.  This  was 
enforced  and  reinforced  through  the 
methods  of  companion  and  succession 
crops. 

CLASS  OF  PUPILS  ELECTING  THE 
TRUCK  GARDENING. 

One  would  naturally  presimie  that 
the  ones  who  elected  to  take  the  sum- 
mer gardening,  were  those  whose 
families  would  most  need  the  help 
which  the  ready  vegetables  in  the 
kitchen  garden  would  give.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  who  took  the 
work  were  largely  from  the  well-to- 
do  families.  Some  wished  to  take 
the  work,  whose  parents,  for  different 
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reasons,  would  not  grant  permission. 
The  most  plausible  excuse  assigned 
by  such  was  that  they  had  gardens 
at  home  for  which  they  wished  their 
children  to  care.  Others  regarded  it 
a  fad,  scarcely  worthy  of  notice. 
Still  others  questioned  whether  it 
would  be  worth  the  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents  and  the  labor  required.  The 
latter  lost  sight  entirely  of  the 
economic  and  educational  aims  soaght 
in  the  work,  the  habits  of  industry 
which  would  tend  to  be  promoted, 
and  the  relation  of  it  all  to  character 
formation  and  good  citizenship, — the 
very  things  which  the  majority  of  the 
parents  of  those  taking  it  consider 
most  important.  It  is  fair  to  state 
that  the  actual  results  have  changed 
the  general  public  attitude  to  one  of 
uniform  friendliness.  The  pupils  al- 
most without  exception,  enjoyed  the 
diversion  offered  in  the  school 
gardening  work,  both  in  the  initial 
and  the  final  work. 

SOME    PROBLEMS    WHICH     HAD    TO    BE 
SOLVED. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem 
involved  in  the  initial  work,  was  the 
difficulty  in  handling  as  many  as 
thirty  and  forty  pupils  of  a  room  in 
such  preliminaries  as  planting.  This 
we  shall  endeavor  to  solve  another 
season  by  re(iuiring  the  garden  work 
of  any  one  puj)il  but  one  season,  by 
limiting  the  total  elections  for  a 
given  season  to  such  a  number  as 
can  be  handled  (probably  twelve  to 
twenty,  according  to  the  district), 
and  by  giving  preference  where  it  is 
recjuired  to  any  in  the  more  advanced 
grades.  Moreover,  there  will  be  an 
advantage  in  assigning  individual 
plots  from  the  beginning,  as  it  gives 
a  stronger  incentive  to  work  than  is 
offered  in  the  unselfish  community 
effort ;  although  the  latter  is  retained 
in  all  the  flower  bed  exercises.   A'^ain, 


we  antici])ate  that  those  who  elect 
the  work  for  the  school  term,  will 
prefer  to  continue  it  through  the 
summer  vacation.  The  gardens  of  the 
very  few  who  may  not  wish  to  con- 
tinue will  be  quickly  taken,  in  our 
experience,  by  persons  on  the  ''wait- 
ing list."  In  fact  we  have  another 
problem,  in  that  many  who  had  the 
gardens  last  season  have  again  ap- 
plied. This  may  in  turn  be  solved  by 
permitting  two  or  three  especially 
successfully  workers  of  last  year 
from  each  district  to  have  gardens 
•  this  season  —  these  to  become  as- 
sistants and  their  plots  to  be  made 
object  lessons  to  beginners. 

DEVICE    TO     KEEP     UP     INTEREST    AND 
ENTHUSIASM. 

The  interest  and  effort  may  be  said 
to  be  exceptionally  good,  in  view  of 
the  backward  si)ring,  the  frequent 
rains,  and  the  difficulties  of  culti- 
vating a  sod  soil,  unbroken  in  years. 
.And  yet  there  were  times  when  the 
sun  slione  pretty  warmly,  and  when 
the  weeds  had  a  tendency  to  take 
things,  that  the  inclination  to  rest 
was  pretty  strong.  But  the  county 
fair  was  in  pr()sj)ect  and  photos  of 
gardens  for  display  were  only  to  be 
taken  of  those  gardens  wViose  paths 
were  clean  and  the  beds  free  from 
weeds.  This  incentive  was  all-suf- 
ficient to  bring  about  the  renewed 
activity  to  do  the  needful  weeding. 
Again  it  was  wonderful  how  every 
seed  i)lanted  by  the  children  seemed 
to  wake  up  and  grow,  with  the  result 
that  the  thinning  process,  rather  than 
the  transplanting  process,  was*  fre- 
tjuently  required.  Here  the  gardeners 
showed  a  stubborn  disposition  to  be 
unwisely  economical.  They  were  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  it  was  sheer 
waste  to  remove  the  less  ^thrifty  plants 
from  around  the  more  thrifty  ones, 
to  give  the  latter  a  chance.     Experi- 
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ence  had  not  yet  taught  them  the 
value  of  this  lesson,  and  they  were 
slow  to  accept  the  theory.  We  had 
applied  too  late  to  share  on  the 
regular  premium  list  at  the  county 
fair;  but  a  wealthy  citizen,  learning 
of  the  contingency,  placed  twenty-six 
dollars  at  our  disposal  for  the 
premituns,  and  somehow  or  other  the 
skepticism  rapidly  cleared  away  and 
the  conditions  were  brought  about  for 
the  growing  of  the  larger  and  finer 
specimens.  There  followed  naturally 
the  eager  employment  of  methods  of 
pruning  as  of  tomatoes,  and  methods 
of  destroying  plant  enemies. 

The  vegetable  display  at  the  fair, 
evoked  expressions  of  praise  even 
from  professional  gardeners,  and  the 
written  statements  of  individual 
pupil's  vegetables  sales,  also  on  dis- 
play, showed  a  handsome  total,  to 
that  date,  of  $120.00,  and  the  second 
crops  had  not  yet  been  reaped. 

A     (lARDEX     COSTS     SOMETHING.     BUT 
THERE   ARE   AMPLE    REITRNS. 

The  net  cost  to  the  Board  of  the 
four  vegetable  gardens  was  $79.25, 
distributed  as  follows :  plowing,  $15; 
rental,  $30;  seeds  and  plants,  $37; 
wear  and  tear  of  tools,  $5 ;  inci- 
dentals, $4.  This  deducts  $11.75 
garden  fees  paid  in  and  does  not  con- 
sider the  cost  of  instruction  for 
which  the  Board  did  not  make  any 
extra  outlay.  Our  plan  of  a  full 
time  substitute  teacher,  and  the  hir- 
ing of  janitors  and  superintendents 
by  the  year  enable  this.  The  net 
cost  per  pupil  was  $1.50.  The  en- 
tire cost  of  the  flower  gardening 
feature,  exclusive  of  gifts,  was  well 
within  $10. 

The  total  amount  realized  from  the 
vegetable  gardens  was  $248.21,  of 
which  $25.50  was  premiums  received 
on  vegetables  at  the  county  fair. 
The   average   per   pupil    alone   from 


vegetables  was  $4.64.  Nine  of  the 
forty-eight  pupils  realized  more  than 
$10  each  from  their  gardens.  One 
was  enabled  to  buy  a  bicycle,  another 
a  suit  of  clothes,  others  similar 
cherished  objects.  Another  year  there 
will  be  greater  possibilities,  bec'aiise 
of  an  arrangement  for  a  school  booth 
in  the  city  market,  where  each  pupil's 
vegetables  will  find  ready  sale. 

The  initial  cost  of  tools  was 
$4  7.45.  These  were  twenty  spades, 
sixty  hoes,  forty  rakes,  forty  garden 
trowels.  There  should  be  as  many 
hoes  and  trowels  as  pupils  in  work- 
ing class ;  t)ne  third  as  many  spades 
and  rakes  is  sufficient.  It  is  j)robable 
that  a  wheel  garden  plow  will  be  pro- 
vided for  each  district  next  season. 
First,  because  the  garden  plow  is 
now  regarded  as  indispensable  in  a 
well-regulated  garden,  and  second  bet 
cause  it  will  enable  the  individual 
cultivation  of  a  larger  plot  and  will 
afford  larger  returns  to  the  individual 
on  his  season's  work.  Again  the 
plow  makes  a  very  good  instrument 
to  run  over  the  walks  to  keep  the 
grass  from  growing  and  prevent  them 
from  becoming  so  dry  and  hard. 

ErOXOMU  .   KDICATIONAI.    AND   OIHER 
RESULTS. 

Kconomically  considered,  it  is  ob- 
served that  boys  and  girls  averaging 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  ordinarily 
without  earning  capacity,  have  taken 
non-producing  vacant  lots  and  added 
real  tangible  wealth  to  the  com- 
munity- From  total  consumers  they 
have  advanced  to  relative  producers. 
I'Util  one  reaches  the  stage  of  the 
producer,  he  has  little  natural  in- 
clination to  save.  Make  him  a  pro- 
ducer, and  you  have  the  basis  of  a 
saver,  a  contributor  to  the  Savings 
Bank. 

Educationally  considered,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  these  boys  and  girls 
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have  taken  a  distinct  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  good  citizenship.  In  ap- 
plying simple  productive  means  to 
corresponding  ends,  they  have  not 
only  realized  a  servicable  product  by 
which  they  and  their  fellows  are 
benefitted  in  a  material  way,  but  they 
have  been  left  with  an  inspiration  to 
further  achievement;  instanced  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  last  year's 
gardeners  have  already  applied  for 
school  gardens  next  year,  and  others 
are  planning  to  do  more  extensive 
gardening  at  home.  May  we  not 
also  grant  that  much  of  the  garden 
knowledge  gained,  particularly  in  its 
application  of  means  to  end,  is  of  as 
much  value  as  knowledge  gleaned 
from  the  books.  In  any  event,  may 
we  not  conclude  that  opportunity  for 
the  early  discovery  of  means  of  pro- 
viding  for  ones  own  wants  or  the 


wants  of  others,  whether  or  not  the 
individual's  future  may  require  that 
particular  means,  is  a  very  sensible 
thing  to  pro\dde  in  a  course  of  study. 
Morally  and  aesthetically  con- 
sidered,- a  boy  who  spends  two  to 
four  hours  a  week  in  the  garden  pro- 
viding the  best  conditions  to  grow 
vegetables  and  flowers,  who  spends 
another  hour  in  talking  to  experienced 
gardeners  or  reading  their  books,  who 
spends  from  four  to  six  hours  in 
finding  the  market  value  of  vegetables 
and  marketing  his  stuff,  who  spends 
another  half  hour  in  making  a  careful 
account  of  sales  and  receipts,  and 
planning  what  he  will  do  with  his 
legitimate  gain  and  who  from  nay  to 
day  drops  around  at  the  garden  just 
to  watch  things  grow,  is  better  off 
than  if  aimlessly  wandering  about 
the  streets. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  — A  SYMPOSIUM. 


BY  DISTINOUISHBD  CITIZENS  AND  SCHOOL  MEN. 


Governor  Andrew  L,  Harris: 

Abraham-  Lincoln  stands 
out  as  the  single  American, 
who,  charged  with  the  bur- 
den of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  wars,  held  malice 
toward  none,  and,  while  in 
the  midst  of  our  gravest 
national  peril  and  personal 
danger,  had  charity  for  all. 

President  Alston  Ellis,  Athens: 

One  does  not  lower  Washington, 
from  the  high  position  in  which  he 
is  placed  by  well  nigh  universal  con- 
sent, by  coupling  Lincoln's  name  with 
his.     The  life  of  Lincoln  is  a  won- 


derful story  for  old  and  young, 
native-born  and  foreign  bom,  to  read 
and  ponder.  Poor  lad  in  a  back- 
wood's  cabin,  with  such  unfriendly 
surroundings,  what  lucky  star  of  this 
nation  beamed  with  auspicious  smile 
upon  the  place  of  thy  nativity !  What 
strong  power  was  it  that  exalted  thee 
to  render  such  conspicuous  service 
to  thy  country !  Washington  assisted 
in  forming  the  Union;  Lincoln  was 
instrumental  in  preserving  it.  The 
homely  qualities  of  Lincoln  all  the 
more  endear  him  to  us. 

A  few  threads  of  coarse  fiber  were 
mingled  with  the  finer  and  more  en- 
during elements  of  his  nature.  Con- 
sidering his  early  environment,  how 
could  it  have  been  otherwise?    Plain, 
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matter-of-fact,  possessed  of  shrewd 
native  wit,  kindly  and  compassionate, 
firm  of  parpose  where  principle  and 
right  were  at  stake,  Lincoln  by  his 
clear,  direct  course,  gave  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  that  "responsibility 
educates  fast."  He  came  from 
Illinois  to  Washington,  in  a  time  of 
bitterness  and  strife,  and  fitted  him- 
self to  his  new  responsibilities  seem- 
ingly without  an  effort.  So  much  of 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  in  1859, 
as  is  preserved  to  us  in  print  serve 
to  show  the  grasp  the  mind  of  Lincoln 
had  upon  the  absorbing  political 
questions  of  that  day.  This  same 
virility  of  thought  and  expression, 
though  refined  and  permeated  with 
deeper  feeling,  is  seen  in  the  two  In- 
augurals-, which  are  masterpieces  of 
English  composition.  The  brief 
"Gettysburg  Address"  won  Lincoln 
more  fame  than  Everett  ever  received 
from  the  delivery  of  one  of  his  most 
polished  addresses.  The  War  of  the 
Rebellion  brought,  with  its  close, 
great  changes  in  this  country.  Many 
old  ideas  of  government  were  buried 
under  the  wreckage  of  that  period  of 
internal  strife.  A  new  nation,  dedi- 
cated to  freedom  and  destined  to  be- 
come a  world  power,  emerged  from 
the  shock  of  contending  armies  and 
the  clash  of  diverse  ideas  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation.  The  part  of 
Lincoln  in  the  movements  that  led  to 
"a  more  perfect  Union"  is  recorded 
in  bold  characters.  Let  the  record 
stand,  to  be  a  prompting  to  worthy 
service  to  country  by  those  who  may 
turn  its  pages  with  loving  hands  and 
open  mind. 

Hon.  A,  P,  Sandles,  Ottawa: 

Columbas  the  Discoverer,  Wash- 
ington the  Father,  and  Lincoln  the 
Savior,  appeared  upon  the  stage  of 
human  action  by  decree  of  Divine 
Providence. 


Each  acted  well  his  part. 

Every  crisis  demands  a  man  with 
fearless  soul  and  blood  with  iron 
in  it. 

All  that  Columbus  and  Washing- 
ton had  accomplished  and  made  pos- 
sible, Lincoln  preserved  and  per- 
petuated. 

Lincoln,  Savior  of  the  nation,  died 
a  martyr,  as  did  Christ. 

There  has  only  been  one  Lincoln. 

There  never  will  be  another. 

God  made  him,  and  immediately 
afterward  He  broke  the  mold. 

Dr.  N.  H.  Chaney,  Youngstown: 

To  my  mind  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
the  most  unique  and  striking  char- 
acter on  the  field  of  American 
history.  He  is  so  human,  strong  and 
facile  in  great  thoughts  and  deeds, 
so  meets  and  masters  the  crises  of  the 
hour  and  so  forecasts  and  conditions 
coming  events  as  to  encourage  the 
faith  that  a  god  does  sometimes  wear 
the  garb  of  mortal  flesh.  He  does 
not  seem  made  by  heredity  and  en- 
vironment as  great  men  generally  do, 
but  self-made  by  the  exercise  of  gifts 
and  pow^s  above  all  human  origins. 
He  looms  in  life  and  service  like 
"one  sent  of  God"  to  rescue  and  se- 
cure precious  things  from  impending 
perils.  Loyalty  to  truth  and  right  is 
the  chief  passion  of  the  nature  and 
his  great  word,  "let  us  do  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right"  is 
one  in  spirit  and  loyalty  with  that  of 
the  Galilean  who  said:  "My  meat 
and  drink  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
that  sent  me."  Tested  by  the  surest 
standards  of  himian  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, Lincoln  ranks  with  the  good 
and  the  great.  His  qualities  were 
pure  as  gold  tried  by  fire;  his  ser- 
vices were  as  unselfish  and  wide  as 
the  brotherhood  of  man  or  the  future 
of  this  nation  or  the  world  will  ever 
demand ;   his  heart  was  hot  with  love 
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for  the  life,  liberty  and  happiness  of 
all  men,  and  he  died  a  martyr  to 
those  causes  whose  fulfillments  mean 
a  finished  humanity  and  the  federa- 
tion of  the  world  in  the  bonds  of  uni- 
versal peace.  Thus  Lincoln  was  not 
only  a  national,  but  a  world  power 
whose  name  and  influence  shall  live 
so  long  as  men  struggle  to  be  free 
and  to  rise  above  a  dead  past  to 
higher  things. 

President  C.  C.  Miller,  Lima. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that 
Lincoln  was  not  a  scholar,  and 
English  college  professors  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  spoke  of  him  as 
a  crude  product  of  our  western 
wnlds.  But  the  world  of  letters  has 
seen  these  same  critics  offering  his 
Gettysburg  address  to  their  pupils  as 
the  finest  specimen  of  English  extant. 

He  had  a  wide  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  Shakespeare.  He  could 
quote  choice  passages  from  many  of 
the  plays,  his  favorite  wit  and  humor 
being  found  in  Henry  VI,  which  he 
regarded  the  finest  in  all   literature. 

After  an  interview.  Prof.  Gold- 
win  Smith  says,  "The  precision  and 
minuteness  of  his  information  on  all 
questions  was  a  succession  of  sur- 
prises to  me."  He  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  principles  of  true 
oratory.  He  knew  the  pedagogy  of 
the  heart.  He  was  simple,  direct  and 
loving.  He  was  sublime,  because 
natural.  In  the  words  of  our 
greatest  orator:  "Lincoln  was  the 
grandest  figure  of  the  fiercest  Civil 
War.  He  is  the  gentlest  memory  of 
our  world." 

Supt.  J.  A.  Shaivan,  Columbus: 

Abraham  Lincoln,  poor,  but 
honest :  limited  in  opportunity,  but 
improving  all  that  he  had;  without 
a  teacher,  yet  learning  to  solve  all  the 


great  problems  of  life  —  stands  as 
the  ideal  type  of  the  American 
citizen.  A  struggle  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  yet  so  great  was 
his  life  that  it  had  none  of  the 
ordinary  elements  of  bitterness  mixed 
in  it.  His  love  of  humanity  trans- 
cended everything  else  unless  it  be 
the  simplicity  of  his  nature.  Listen 
to  him  at  (Gettysburg  and  see  if  your 
own  heart  does  not  respond  to  his 
touching  words  and  a  desire  spring 
up  within  you  to  help  to  perpetuate 
that  for  which  he  stood.  Listen  to 
him  in  his  second  inaugural  address. 
He  might  have  boasted.  Not  so,  but 
"With  malice  toward  none  and  with 
charity  for  all.  let  us  20  on  and  bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds."  He  had 
little  time  for  personal  bickerings  or 
contention,  but  was  so  big  that  he 
could  forgive  all  things  and  forget 
all  things,  if  only  the  principle  of 
right  could  prevail.  Greater  love 
can  no  one  show  than  to  die  for  his 
country.  I'his  was  the  measure  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  devotion.  Two  great 
ideals  should  ever  stand  before  us  — 
"Washington  as  the  father  of  liberty 
and  the  founder  of  our  government, 
and  Lincoln  as  the  father  of  freedom 
and  the  i)reserver  of  his  country." 

Prof.  J.  H.  Dickasori,  Wooster: 

We  had  a  hero,  once.  And  yet 
not  ours.  So  great  was  he  that  no 
city  nor  state  nor  nation  can  claim 
him  as  its  own. 

To  the  young  life  of  the  present 
and  the  future  in  search  for  a  pure 
ideal ;  to  the  state  that  was  his  home  ; 
to  the  race  he  died  to  free :  to  the 
nations,  of  the  world  is  his  name  be- 
queathed as  a  heritage,  a  priceless 
legacy. 

May  we,  like  him,  be  pure  in 
thought,  in  act,  in  life  :  gentle  and 
tender,  and  yet  be  strong :   ever  ready 
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to  help  our  brother  still  in  bondage, 
ever  proud  to  bear  aloft  the  banner 
of  the  right.  May  we  have  that  in- 
tegrity of  heart  that  cannot  be 
touched  by  earth's  pollution;  that 
patriotism  against  which  none  can 
speak ;  that  moral  courage  that  dares 
to  stand  alone;  that  devotion  to 
duty  that  makes  men  heroes,  and 
martyrs,  if  need  be.  Lincoln  was  all 
this  and  more.  These  are  the  lessons 
of  his  life.  Let  us  learn  and  live 
them. 


Supt.  W.  H.  Elson,  Cleveland: 

The  proposed  stimulation  of  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  the  character 
and  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  com- 
mendable. No  historic  character 
offers  so  much  that  appeals  to  the 
boy  as  that  of  Lincoln.  His  humble 
birth,  simple  life,  struggle  against 
poverty,  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed, manly  courage — all  of  these 
challenge  the  admiration  of  our 
youth  and  furnish  an  ideal  of  life 
that  is  worthy  of  imitation. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS. 


BY  OEOROB  R.  EASTMAN.  DAYTON 


Competitive  games  and  team  con- 
tests have  a  strong  hold  on  the  in- 
terest of  a  much  larger  number  of 
our  pupils  than  actually  take  part 
in  them.  The  contests  in  which  the 
element  of  personal  antagonism  is 
most  prominent  afford  the  most  ex- 
hilarating pleasure  to  both  partici- 
pant and  spectator.  The  strong  in- 
stinctive interest  in  such  contests  is 
an  evolutionary  survival  from  the  age 
when  one's  existence  depended  on  his 
fighting  ability.  In  their  competitive 
games  our  boys  are  rehearsing,  in  a 
modified  and  modernized  form,  the 
experience  of  remote  ancestors  in 
actual  battle.  Athletics  represent  in 
the  individual  and  collective  develop- 
ment of  our  youth  what  warfare 
stands  for  in  the  development  of  the 
race.  Wars,  constantly  occurring 
for  ages,  .produced  traits  of  char- 
acter vital  to  individual  success,  de- 
veloped capacity  for  co-operation 
under  leadership,  and  fostered  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrificing  loyalty  to 
the  common  welfare. 


Rightly  directed  athletics  will 
develop  equally  important  traits  in 
our  modem  youth.  The  boy  who 
sticks  to  a  course  of  physical  train- 
ing for  a  season,  and  plays  his  part 
well  in  the  contests  in  which  his 
team  engages,  becomes  better  fitted 
for  anything  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  do.  Such  training  will  develop 
the  muscular  system,  increase  the 
lung  expansion,  give  a  good  circula- 
tion, good  digestion  and  well  nour- 
ished nerve  cells.  Active,  systematic 
exercise  gives  a  motor  education 
which  supplements  sedentary  study 
and  has  a  general  developmental  re- 
sult similar  to  that  of  manual  train- 
ing. This  generation  has  sprung 
from  conditions  which  do  not  fur- 
nish such  opportunities  as  formerly 
existed,  to  develop  the  sturdier 
qualities  of  manhood.  Athletics 
give  the  physical  stamina  demanded 
to  stand  the  stress  and  strain  of 
strenuous  business  and  professional 
life.  They  furnish  a  convenient 
safety  valve  for  animal  spirits,  give 
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a  legitimate  field  for  energy  and 
daring,  and  satisfy  the  demand  of 
youth  for  activity  and  achievement. 
Those  whose  time  and  energy  are 
thus  employed  are  prevented  from 
engaging  in  questionable  forms  of 
amusement. 

Athletics  not  only  give  an  all- 
around  physical  training,  but  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  finest  mental  and  moral 
qualities  of  manhood.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  self-control, 
obedience,  gentlemanly  considera- 
tion for  an  opponent,  self-confidence, 
alertness,  a  cool  head  in  an  emer- 
gency, the  ability  to  size  up  a  situa- 
tion quickly  and  act  promptly  and 
to  play  a  losing  game  with  grit  and 
courage.  The  trained  athlete  has 
greatly  developed  his  resourcefulness 
and  has  learned  the  value  of  making 
a  resolute  and  direct  attack  on  what- 
ever he  undertakes.  The  athlete 
gains  an  experience  in  the  sorrows 
of  defeat  and  the  joys  of  victory, 
and  later  on  will  not  be  unduly  dis- 
heartened when  reverses  come,  or 
immoderately  elated  when  his  strug- 
gles bring  success.  Capacity  for  co- 
operative team  work  and  leadership 
are  acquired.  In  the  field  of  sport 
distinctions  of  undemocratic  social 
caste  disappear.  Rank  depends 
solely  on  ability  to  achieve.  Social 
culture  is  acquired  through  associa- 
tion with  pupils  from  other  schools. 
The  athlete  feels  that  he  is  working 
for  the  honor  of  his  team  and  school 
and  is  compelled  often  to  sacrifice 
opportunities  for  gaining  individual 
glory.  He  is  enjoined  to  be  temperate 
and  to  refrain  from  conduct  that 
would  weaken  physically  and  render 
him  unfit  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the 
school.  A  sense  of  public  responsi- 
bility is  developed.  The  obligation 
resting  on  every  athlete  is  to  fight 
hard  for  victory,  but  to  keep  within 


the  rules  of  the  game.  This  is  a 
pretty  good  rule  to  apply  in  any  de- 
partment of  life's  activities.  The 
true  sportsman  becomes  an  advocate 
of  the  square  deal  for  everyone  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

Many  an  athlete  who  does  not 
stand  at  the  head  of  his  class  in 
scholarship  will  fill  an  important 
and  responsible  position  in  life,  and 
achieve  success  in  a  business  or  pro- 
fessional career. 

What  benefits  are  derived  by 
students  who  attend  the  games,  but 
do  not  take  part  in  them?  They  Tt- 
gard  the  team  as  upholding  the 
honor  of  the  school.  The  prestige 
gained  by  the  team  enhances,  in  its 
supporters,  the  feeling  of  loyalty 
toward  the  school,  and  causes  them 
to  resolve  to  maintain  the  honor  un- 
sullied. A  war  fought  to  a  trium- 
phant end  has  often  done  more  than 
centuries  of  peace  to  furnish  to  a  na- 
tion, an  efficient  stimulus  to  progress 
in  commerce,  science,  literature  and 
art.  Though  many  may  confine 
their  participation  in  athletics  to 
rooting  for  the  team,  the  whole  school 
may  become  imbue'd,  to  some  extent, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  game.  This 
quickening  and  exaltation  of  spirit 
must  in  some  degree  manifest  itself 
in  the  various  lines  of  school  activity. 
Loyalty  to  school  is  a  germ  from 
which  may  be  developed  devotion  to 
honorable  standards  of  action  and 
later  in  life  may  give  a  warmer  glow 
to  the  feeling  of  patriotism. 

We  have  set  forth  some  of  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  well  conducted 
athletics.  Are  these  great  possibilities 
for  good  being  realized  as  fully  as 
may  reasonably  be  expected? 

Critics  claim  that  our  sports  in- 
volve too  great  a  risk  of  permanent 
physical  injury.  This  objection  ap- 
plies mainly  to  long  distance  run- 
ning  and   to    football.      Precautions 
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should  be  taken  to  see  that  pupils 
lacking  in  physical  maturity  or  in- 
sufficiently trained  do  not  engage  in 
the  more  violent  sports.  Statistics, 
based  on  careful  research,  show  that 
college  athletes  do  not  fall  below 
their  fellows  in  health  fulness,  in 
length  of  life  or  in  success  achieved. 
It  is  asserted  that  athletes  are  de- 
ficient in  scholarship.  This  de- 
ficiency can  be  i)revented  by  con- 
certed action  in  un(U)m])romisingly  en- 
forcing a  satisfactory  standard  of 
scliolarsliip  as  a  tiualification  for  tak- 
ing i)art  in  athletics.  It  is  charged 
that  inellicient  business  management, 
and  sometimes  downright  dishonesty, 
pervade  atliletic  affairs  when  close 
sui)ervisi(m  is  not  exercised.  The 
educational  influence  of  our  si)orts  is 
often  j)ernicious  and  debasing  be- 
.  cause  they  are  tainted  with  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  an  unscrupulous 
professionaliMn  which  is  animated 
solely  with  a  desire  to  win  at  any 
cost  and  will  not  hesitate  to  resort  to 
the  most  ()uesti<mable  means  and 
methods  to  gain  an  advantage  over 
an  opponent.  Hiose  who  thus  criti- 
cise our  sj)orts  as  morally  tainted 
with  unsportsmanlike  spirit  and 
practices  have  found  the  most  vul- 
nerable point  of  attack.  Without 
(Hmsidering  these  criticisms  in  detail, 
we  may  as  well  admit  that  their 
pertinencv  and  force  are  evident 
wherever  effective  ,^upervision  and 
control  have  not  been  exercised. 
Youth,  when  not  j)roperly  guided, 
often  runs  into  excess.  This  ten- 
dency has  manifested  itself  so  gen- 
erally that  the  advocates  of  athletics 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  put 
on  the  defensive.  We  often  hear 
from  the  public  and  from  school  au- 
thorities a  demand  that  athletics  be 
abolished.  Affairs  have  now  reached 
the  point  where  prohibition  or  su- 
l)ervision    is    imperative.      But    it    is 


unwise  to  prohibit  athletics,  or  to  im- 
pose unnecessarily  stringent  rules,  if 
some  practicable  way  can  be  found  to 
do  away  with  the  undesirable  fea- 
tures and  still  retain  the  possibilities 
for  good. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  school,  by  its 
individual  efforts,  to  accomplish 
much  in  the  way  of  reform.  Realiz- 
ing this,  the  Ohio  High  School  Ath- 
letic Association  has  been  formed, 
with  the  aim  of  bringing  about, 
through  co-operative  effort,  reforms 
and  improvements,  which  would  be 
impossible  for  schools  working  as  in- 
dividuals. It  is  believed  that  the 
ccmstitution  and  rules  of  this  associa- 
tion, if  consistently  and  generally 
put  into  effect,  will  go  far  toward 
removing  the  features  for  which  ath- 
letics have  been  justly  criticised. 
These  rules  prescribe  that  only  such 
pupils  as  are  worthy  in  character  and 
scholarshij)  may  re})resent  a  school. 
Official  blanks  are  furnished  for  con- 
tracts and  for  the  certification  of 
players.  Misunderstandings  will  be 
avoided.  A  tribunal  is  ready  at  hand 
to  settle  disputes  arising  from  games. 
A  means  is  provided  for  putting  on 
the  unfair  list  such  schools  as  violate 
the  rules  of  the  association  or  are 
guilty  t)f  unsportsmanlike  conduct.  A 
constant  endeavor  will  be  made  to 
moderate  the  too  feverish  desire  to 
win,  ;and  to  cultivate  the  develop- 
mental and  recreative  side  of  ath- 
letics. 

Confidence  that  salutary  results 
will  come  from  forming  our  Ohio 
association  is  warranted  by  the  ex- 
perience in  Wisconsin,  Indiana,- Illi- 
nois^ Iowa  and  South  Dakota,  where 
similar  associations  have  been  very 
effective  in  eliminating  many  of  the 
undesriable  features  from  athletics. 
These  associations  have  existed  for  a 
number  of  years  and  long  ago  have 
passed   the   experimental   stage.        I 
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collected,  from  (ompetent  observers, 
in  the  various  states,  testimony 
which  stated  in  the  strongest  temis 
that  tlie  association  had  been  the 
salvation  of  athletics,  and  had 
proven  most  helpful  to  the  school 
authorities  hi  bringing  about  a  sat- 
isfactory condition  of  affairs.  They 
had  a  little  hard  sledding  at  first 
but  as  soon  as  the  scope  of  the  as- 
sociation became  known,  towns. and 
cities  where  athletics  were  anything 
of  a  -school  feature,  fairly  tumbled 
over  themselves  to  get  in.  The  or- 
ganization makes  it  much  easier  to 
enforce  recjuirements,  for  each 
school  is  backed  up  by  the  entire  as- 
sociation. Much  of  this  testimony 
was  published  in  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional magazines  last  spring.  It 
should  be  studied  carefully  by  those 
who  have  any  doubts  about  the  prac- 
ticability or  desirability  of  a  state 
athletic  association. 

A  comparative  study  was  made 
of  the  rules  of  the  other  state  asso- 
ciations and  such  features  as  com- 
mended themselves  were  embodied 
in  the  Ohio  code  of  rules. 

'I'he  constitution  provides  for  the 
organization  of  the  state  into  six 
districts,  to  be  known  as  the  South- 
western. Northwestern,  Central, 
Southeastern,  Eastern  and  Ngrth- 
ea.stern.  Each  school,  when  joining 
the  association,  is  to  select  the  dis- 
trict with  which  it  wishes  to  affiliate. 
The  schools  belonging  to  each  dis- 
trict are  to  elect  a  district  board  of 
managers  of  three  members,  and 
designate  one  of  them  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  central  board  of  con- 
trol, which  will  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers. 

Altogether  in  the  state  more  than 
forty  schools  have  already  joined.  It 
is  expected  to  make  the  number  one 
hundred  by  the  end .  of  the  school 
year.        The     membership     of     the 


Northwestern  district  is  the  largest. 
It  now  numbers  twenty  schools  and 
they  expect  to  make  the  number 
thirty-five. 

The  readiness  with  which  this  dis- 
trict takes  uj)  with  the  movement  is 
exi)lained  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
an  organization  with  similar  aims, 
l)reviously  existing  in  that  district, 
had  given  them  a  foretaste  of  the 
good  results  that  will  follow  from 
the  formation  of  a  state  association. 

Some  schools  seem  to  think  that 
they  are  doing  their  whole  duty 
when  they  make  an  attempt  at  en- 
forcing the  rules  without  becoming 
members  of  the  organization.  These 
should  be  brought  to  realize  that 
they  are  in  honor  bound  to  jt)in  the 
association  and  thus  contribute  the 
small  amount  necessary  to  its  sup- 
port. In  no  other  way  can  a  school 
declare  its  intention  of  conforming 
to  the  rules  and  obligate  itself  so  to 
do. 

The  attitude  of  the  executive  au- 
thorities of  a  school  toward  this  mat- 
ter is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It 
may  be  easier  to  do  nothing  in  right- 
ly directing  athletics,  but  a  school 
has  a  responsibility  which  it  can  not 
evade.  The  objectionable  features 
of  athletics,  which  inevitably  develop 
from  a  policy  of  non-control  ,are 
merely  the  youthful  shortcomings 
which  are  the  natural  results  of  the 
exuberance,  lack  of  experience  and 
especially  of  the  immaturity  of  the 
particij)ants.  They  are  symptoms 
which  show  the  need  for  corrective 
educational  treatment.  This  need 
implies  that  a  correlative  obligation 
to  exercise  supervision  and  guidance 
is  resting  on  the  educational  forces. 
Support  should  be  pledged  to  this 
movement  by  all  who  have  the  wel- 
fare of  their  athletically  inclined 
pupils    at  heart,    and  wish    to  pro- 
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mote  pure,  wholesome,  amateur 
sportsmanship  throughout  the  state. 
Let  us  get  together,  develop  the  right 
attitude  toward  athletics,  and  see  that 
they  perform  their  proper  function  in 
physical  education. 

Certainly  all  desire  to  send  forth 


from  school  youth  well  developed 
physically  and  socially  as  well  as  in- 
tellectually, who  will  be  ardent  advo- 
cates of  fair  play,  while  playing  the 
great  game  of  life  for  all  there  is 
in  it,  and  withal  will  be  inspired  by 
the  ideals  of  a  gentleman. 


STATE  UNIFORMITY  IN  TEXT  BOOKS  — A  SYMPOSIUM. 


Supt,  N,  H.   Chaney,   Youngstown: 

I  am  radically  opposed  to  a  strict 
uniformity  of  text-books  for  all 
schools  throughout  the  state.  Such 
uniformity  for  country  and  village 
schools  may  be  expedient  and  even 
helpful,  but  there  is  too  great  a  di- 
versity of  interests  among  the  larger 
cities  to  permit  anything  like  a  rigid 
uniformity  to  prevail  with  marked 
success.  I  feel  sure  that  such  legis- 
lation would  greatly  hinder  and  harm 
the  modern  progressive  movement 
towards  larger  freedom  in  elective 
studies  in  school  systems  large  enough 
to  maintain  such  enrichment. 

Supt.  H.  V,  Hotchkiss,  Akron: 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  rela- 
tive to  state  uniformity  in  text  books, 
I  must  say  that  I  believe  the  prin- 
ciple involved  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  schools  and  vicious  in  its  char- 
acter. 

The  conditions,  and  consequent 
needs,  of  the  schools  of  the  several 
rural,  village  and  city  school  dis- 
tricts are  so  different,  each  from  the 
other,  that  no  text  book  nor  course 
of  study  could  possibly  be  uniformly 
acceptable  and  helpful  to  the  schools 
throughout  the  state. 

The  schools  should  cooperate  with, 
and  supplement,  the  influences  (nat- 
ural,   industrial   and   social)    of  the 


locality  in  which  it  is  situated.  The 
materials  which  it  uses  in  education, 
and  the  ends  for  which  it  educates 
must  be  realized,  pretty  largely,  in 
its  immediate  surroundings.  Not 
only  do  rural  districts  differ  in  these 
particulars  from  city  districts,  but 
these  differ  widely  from  each  other. 

The  people  who  support  and  ope- 
rate the  schools  of  any  district  know 
best  the  needs  of  those  schools  and 
are  most  interested  in  having  them 
wisely  served. 

Not  only  would  it  be  unwise  to 
force  upon  a  people  a  book,  or  books, 
ill  suited  to  their  needs  and  distaste- 
ful to  them,  but  it  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  a  gross  injustice  and  a 
moral  wrong.  The  pride  of  every 
community  is  its  schools.  The  peo- 
ple who  nourish  these  schools  and 
tax  themselves  for  their  support 
ought,  by  every  law  of  reason  and 
justice  ,to  decide  what  text  books 
shall  be  bought  by  them  and  used 
by  their  children. 

All  bills  looking  toward  state  uni- 
formity of  text  books  and  courses  of 
study  ought  to  be  opposed  by  every 
legislator  who  believes  in  good 
schools  and  in  justice. 

Supt.  Carey  Boggess,  Springfield: 

I  do  not  think  the  time  has  come 
to  consider  seriously  any  proposition 
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for  uniform  text  books  for  Ohio 
schools.  It  will  be  enough  for  the 
near  future  to  accomplish  a  manda- 
tory system  of  free  text  books  for 
all  grades  of  public  schools.  Beyond 
this,  which  ought  to  come  quickly, 
the  next  rational  step  should  be  un- 
iformity in  the  courses  of  study 
throughout  the  state.  A  state  board 
of  education,  or  similar  body,  should 
be  empowered  to  make  courses  of 
study  which  should  have  full  effect 
everywhere.  Uniform  text  books  may 
very  well  wait  until  we  shall  have 
free  text  books,  and  uniform  cur- 
ricula, even  if  such  a  system  shall 
ever  be  a  desirable  thing  to  attempt. 

Supt.  C.  E,  Carey,  Warren : 

I  am  not  yet  persuaded  that  a  uni- 
form text  book  law  is  the  best  school 
book  provision  for  the  state  of  Ohio. 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  schools  of 
Ohio  are  not  "behind  the  times." 
Much  of  their  merit  has  resulted 
from  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  home  rule.  Every  community  has 
looked  upon  its  school  as  a  thing 
vital  to  its  life.  The  state  has 
granted  the  community  large  privi- 
leges with  few  restrictions.  Local 
pride  and  interest  has  drawn  upon 
the  best  resources  available  to  equip 
and  maintain  the  local  school.  Any 
considerable  restriction  of  these  lo- 
cal privileges,  and  centering  of  the 
powers  of  control  in  a  few  far  re- 
moved from  the  community  interests, 
ftiust  result  in  a  feeling,  on  the  part 
of  the  community,  that  the  state  has 
called  upon  it  to  surrender  that 
which  is  of  right  its  own,  and  there- 
by restricted  its  power  to  raise  its 
institutions  to  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency. 

I  am  persuaded  that  under  exist- 
ing conditions  in  this  state  those  who 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  indi- 
vidual school  should  have  the  power 


to  determine  the  best  books  for  use 
in  that  school;  also,  that  the  best 
books,  and  minimimi  prices,  and  the 
most  econofnical  distribution,  can 
only  result  from  the  freest  possible 
competition. 

Supt.  /.  D,  SimkinSj  Newark: 

I  favor  state  uniformity  of  text 
books  unless  publishers  devise  some 
way  of  lowering  the  price.  At  pres- 
ent I  suppose  it  costs  more  to  sell  a 
book  than  it  does  to  make  it. 

Supt.  /.  P.  Sharkey,  Van  Wert: 

I  know  of  no  sane  schoolman  of 
any  prominence  or  influence  who 
favors  "state  uniformity"  of  scho^ 
books.  In  Ohio  we  can  best  manage 
our  own  local  affairs. 

Supt,  John  Davison,  Lima: 

I  do  not  think  the  uniformity  pro- 
vided for  in  either  of  the  bills  now 
pending  is  advisable,  for  the  follow- 
ing   reasons : 

1.  Each  community  is  now  a  law 
unto  itself  in  this  matter,  and  can 
select  books  to  suit  its  own  needs. 

2.  The  schools  are  now  provided 
with  good  books  recently  adopted* 
and  this  investment  would  be  a  total 
loss,  as  no  provision  is  made  in  these 
bills  for  exchange. 

3.  The  people  of  the  state  desire 
the  most  rigid  competition  in  the 
matter  of  supplying  their  books,  and 
by  the  present  method  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  the  best  books 
published  at  reasonable  prices,  which 
opportunity  would  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

4.  The  needs  and  demands  of  the 
many  widely  differing  localities  in 
the  state  are  hot  alike.  The  book 
that  might  be  well  adapted  to  some 
localities  might  not  be  well  suited  to 
others. 
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I  am  also  opposed  to  state  uni- 
formity because,  in  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  giving  special  privileges  to 
a  few  fortunate  persons. 

Supt,  J.  M.  H.  Frederick,  Lakewood : 

It  is  no  accident  that  Ohio  stands 
preeminent  in  the  sisterhood  of 
states.  Her  distinguished  sons  have 
been  nurtured  by  the  schools  of  a  sys- 
tem which  has  ever  had  regard  for 
individual  and  local  peculiarity,  qual- 
ity and  development.  Along  with 
the  diversity  of  the  ordinary  local 
needs  in  Ohio,  there  exist  corre- 
sponding diverse  local  needs  in  her 
schools.  Texts  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  least  developed  district 
school,  in  which  one  little  woman 
has  to  run  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
books  and  studies  of  the  elementary 
course  of  instruction,  are  not  likely 
to  prove  adequate  to  the  needs  of  a 
highly  differentiated  school,  where 
even  a  single  grade  is  subdivided  and 
each  subdivision  is  given  to  a 
teacher  who  is  selected  because  of 
her  special  fitness  for  this  particular 
portion  of  the  work.  State  adoption 
of.  texts  would  give  us  the  dead  level 
of  uniformity.  Other  states  have 
tried  the  plan,  but  their  experiences 
do  not  commend  it  to  us. 

If  it  is  the  elimination  of  corrup- 
tion of  school  boards  that  is  aimed 
at  by  the  Crawford  bill,  which  pro- 
poses to  give  us  uniform  texts  to  be 
selected  by  a  commission,  it  will 
surely  fail.  If  some  local  boards  of 
education  are  corrupt,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  in  many  instances — 
probably  in  a  majority — boards  are 
honest  and  the  schools  get  a  square 
deal,  being  given,  among  other  good 
things,  the  texts  best  adapted  to 
their  local  needs  and  present  devel- 
opment. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
stories  of  corruption  that  we  are  re- 
galed with  are  to  be  credited,  state 


adoptions  may  be  considered  the 
more  prolific  as  well  as  the  more  po- 
tential source  of  the  evil.  The  book 
company  that  may  have  the  least 
conscience  and  the  largest  corruption 
fund  is  most  likely  to  get  the  plum 
regardless  of  the  needs  of  the  school 
children  of  the  state.  State  adop- 
tions afford  unusual  opportunities  for 
corruption.  I  agree  that  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  the  elimination  of  the 
pernicious  activity  of  corrupt  book 
interests  in  our  school  affairs,  but 
state  adoptions  and  uniform  texts  will 
never  accomplish  that  end. 

I  fail  to  see  how  any  one  in  Ohio 
who  has  thoroughly  intelligent  and 
serious  regard  for  the  best  interests 
of  our  schools  can  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  proposition  to  allow  a  po- 
litical commissioji  to  select  writers 
of  text  books  whose  works  shall  be 
published  by  the  state  and  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  array  of  books 
from  which  we  may  now  select  the 
best.  Candidly,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  provision  in  the  bill  is  presented 
with  any  real  expectation  that  it  will 
be  enacted  into  law.  More  likely 
it  is  offered  as  a  "blind"  which  is 
intended  to  be  attacked  in  order  to 
draw  attention  from  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  After  the  main  fire 
shall  have  been  directed  against  this 
provision  its  elimination  can  be 
gracefully  conceded  on  the  condition 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bill — the 
uniform  text  provision — shall  be  en- 
acted into  law!  It  would  not  sur- 
prise me  if  certain  book  interests, 
that  are  ostensibly  openly  fighting 
the  bill,  should  be  found  to  be  the 
original  promoters  of  it.  Realizing 
that  their  open  support  is  usually 
death  to  any  cause  that  they  are 
known  to  espouse,  and  that  their 
open  opposition  is  likely  to  bring  to  it 
success,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  sug- 
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gest  this  as  the  place  in  the  woodpile 
to  look  for  the  colored  gentleman. 

Supt,  IV.  H,  EUon,  Cleveland*. 

Replying  to  yours,  distinct  disad- 
vantages are  to  come  from  a  uniiform 
text  book  law  for  the  state.  No 
series  of  text  books  can  meet  the 
wide  difference  in  the  needs  of  the 
unclassified  school  and  the  highly 
specialized  school  in  a  large  system 
of  schools.  The  rural  schools  or  the 
city  schools,  or  even  both,  may  suffer 
in  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  text  for 
all.  For  instance,  take  the  foreign 
districts,  where  the  language  difficulty 
is  great  and  the  experience  in  literary 
things  is  at  a  minimum,  a  text  that 
meets  this  need  will  be  inadequate  in 
a  purely  American  school,  in  which 
books  and  travel  contribute  to  the 
experience  of  the  children.  It  would 
be  very  unfortunate  if  a  uniform 
series  of  texts  were  adopted  for  use 


in  all  schools  of  the  state.  Moreover, 
if  such  a  law  were  desirable  the 
present  is  not  the  time  to  enact  such 
legislation.  All  schools  in  Ohio 
adopted  text  books  last  year  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  Many  changes 
were  made,  and  in  justice  to  tax  pay- 
ers books  now  in  use  should  not  be 
changed  within  that  period.  At  least 
two  legislatures,  in  addition  to  the 
one  now  in  session,  will  have  met 
before  the  close  of  the  present  book 
contracts  in  the  state.  The  present 
book  law  provides  for  home  rule,  al- 
lows every  school  district  to  select 
books  suited  to  its  needs,  it  provides 
against  frequent  changes  and  pro- 
vides for  the  purchase  of  books  by 
the  board  when  pupils  move  out  of 
the  district.  A  uniform  text  book 
law  would  be  very  unfortunate  for 
the  educational  interests  of  Ohio  and 
would  be  a  backward  step  in  educa- 
tional matters. 


LINCOLN'S   AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By  courtesy  of  the  Current  Litera- 
ture Publishing  Company,  we  are 
enabled  to  publish,  in  the  following 
pages,  Lincoln's  Autobiography  in  a 
form  which  will  be  of  permanent  in- 
terest and  value  to  all  our  readers 
and  their  pupils  and  friends.  The 
Cabin  cut  is  also  from  this  Company. 

In  one  year  from  this  month  — 
February  12,  1909  — the  Lincoln 
Centennial  will  take  place  and  the 
Syinposium  and  other  articles  bearing 
upon  Lincoln  and  his  life  and  work 
are  but  the  introduction  to  the  articles 
which  are  to  appear  each  month  the 
coming  year  with  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing teachers  and  scholars  to  prepare 


intelligently  for  the  celebration  of 
the  great  event. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  the 
final  announcement  of  the  remarkable 
offer  of  Current  Literature,  an  excel- 
lent $3.00  magazine,  and  the  nine 
volume  edition  of  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Centenary 
Edition,  undoubtedly  the  best  work- 
ing edition  of  Lincoln  ever  published, 
—  all  for  $3.90;  including  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  $4.50. 

This  offer  will  positively  be  with- 
drawn March  1,  1908,  after  which 
the  Life  and  Works  of  Lincoln  will 
be  sold  only  by  subscription  at  not 
less  than  $14.00. 
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Offer  of  Lincoln's  Life  and 
Works  Holds  Good  Only 
Until  MARCH  ht,  1908 


Supt,  W.  R,  Comings  of  Elyria  writes  as  follows: 

"You  are  making  a  splendid  offer 
with  the  Monthly.  Whitney's  Life 
of  Lincoln  should  be  read  by  every 
boy  in  the  land.  A  novel  is  not  more 
fascinating.  Few  hero  tales  have  its 
human  interest." 

4L  Until  March  1,  Current  Literature  and  The 
Life  and  works  of  Lincoln,  in  nine  volumes, 
can  both  be  secured  for  $3.90 ;  including  the 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  $4.50.  After 
March  1 ,  the  Life  and  Works  of  Lincoln  will 
be  sold  only  on  subscription  at  not  less  than 
$14.00.  For  fuller  particulars,  see  page  37  of 
January  Monthly,  or  write  the  editor. 


C  Orders^  accompanied  by  cash, 
should  be  sent  in  at  once  to 
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PROGRESSIVE  PRIMARY  WORK. 


BY  ANNIE  R.  LAWHBAD,  NBWAftK. 


It  is  of  comparatively  recent  date 
that  we  have  realized  the  full  im- 
portance of  beginning  early  to  in- 
culcate in  the  youthful  mind  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  litera- 
ture, music  and  all  the  essentials 
which  tend  to  elevate  and  broaden. 

The  capabilities  of  children  of  a 
kindergarten  age  have  been  underes- 
timated to  a  certain  extent.  Since 
Pestalozzi  has  placed  before  us  the 
great  importance  of  beginning  to  ed- 
ucate the  child  in  infancy,  rapid 
strides  have  been  made  toward  the 
furtherance  of  their  dormant  mental 
faculties. 

Previous  to  this,  a  child  was  con- 
sidered an  infant  until  seven  years 
of  age,  and — alas,  too  often  their 
mentality  was  allowed  to  remain  un- 
disturbed except  by  such  ideas  as  they 
may  have  naturally  developed  with- 
out the  effort  of  anyone  to  promul- 
gate intelligent  thought  and  prac- 
tical imagination. 

There  is  even  today, 'among  a  few, 
the  idea  that  until  a  child  has 
reached  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  the 
age  which  they  believe  to  be  the 
earliest  of  full  comprehension  of 
their  efforts,  that  it  is  a  loss. of  time 
to  devote  much  (if  any)  very  care- 
ful thought  to  their  mental  progres- 
sion. We  are  glad  to  note  that  such 
opinions  are  being  relegated  to  the 
back  ranks,  and  that  the'  importance 
of  early  training  is  accepted  as  of 
universal  importance,  and  that  jus- 
tice to  the  child  demands  it. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  study 
than  the  human  mind,  probing  into 
its  unexplored  resources,  and  discov- 
ering   oftentimes    wonderful  powers 


of  absorption,  comprehensiveness  and 
intelligent  originality. 

It  is  impossible,  in  one  brief  pa- 
per, to  more  than  touch  upon  some 
few  of  the  possibilities  contained  in 
this  broad  subject,  but  first,  last,  and 
always,  let  this  thought  predominate, 
and  start  early  with  unremitting  ap- 
plication to  train  the  young  impres- 
sionable mind  to  blossom  from  the 
tender  undefiled  bud  into  a  sweet 
and  wholesome  bloom  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  in  everything. 

The  little  mind,  if  taught  early 
enough  to  do  so,  is  as  easily  in- 
fluenced toward  elevating  thought  as 
toward  downward  tendencies,  while 
a  neglect  to  do  this  is  to  let  the  mind 
and  soul  drift  naturally — which, 
alas !  will  often  be  down  stream.  We 
all  know  in  this  generation  the  neces- 
sity of  the  full  occupation  of  the 
mind  and  body  to  produce  health  in 
both,  and  the  resources  for  so  doing 
are  so  abundant  that  we  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  any  moments  of  sluggish- 
ness. 

Every  month  of  the  school  year  is 
filled  with  golden  opportunities  of 
vast  interest,  all  the  different  phases 
of  children  readily  respond  to  infor- 
mation relative  to  bird,  insect,  flower, 
animal  or  plant  life,  on  up  to  the  hu- 
man lives  of  our  great  leaders  in 
history,   art,  poetry  and  music. 

•In  order  to  make  this  effort  defi- 
nite, the  teacher  must  have  her  out- 
line of  work  clearly  defined.  The 
seasons  and  special  festival  days 
throughout  the  school  year,  along 
with  the  myths,  legends  and  drama- 
tizing of  stories,  furnish  plenty  of 
material  to  be  used.     In  September 
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the  flowers  are  still  in  bloom,  the  in- 
:sects  are  in  the  air,  seeds,  grain  and 
fruit  are  ripening,  and  the  birds  and 
their  nests  are  in  the  trees.  These 
■aspects  of  nature  may  be  the  teach- 
er's guide. — for  instance: 

^'Fuzzy,  fuzzy,  little  caterpillar, 
Crawling,  crawling  on  the  ground; 

Fuzzy,    fuzzy,   little   caterpillar, 
No  where,  no  where  to  be  found; 

Though   we've   looked  and  looked  and 
hunted 
Ever3rwhere   around. 

When  the  little  caterpillar 

Found  his  furry  coat  too  tight, 

Then   a   snu^   cocoon    he   made   him. 
Spun  of  silk  so  soft  and  light. 

Rolled  himself  away   within   it. 
Slept   there   day   and   night. 

See!   this  little  cocoon  is  stirring; 

Now   a   little   head    we   spy. 
What!   is  this  our  caterpillar. 

Spreading  gorgeous  wings  to  fly? 
Soon  the  gay  and  happy  creature 

Flutters    gaily   by." 

This  example  acquaints  the  child 
with  the  ethics  of  evolution  and 
lights  the  way  to  a  broader  perception 
of  the  mysteries  of  nature.  What  the 
child  imitates,  says  Froebel,  he  be- 
gins to  understand.  In  all  times  and 
in  all  nations,  finger  plays  have  been 
a  delight  to  childhood.  Countless 
babies  have  crowed  and  laughed  over 
pattycake ;  proving  their  delight  in 
action  and  motion. 

By  the  judicious  and  early  use  of 
the  little  imitation  songs,  the  devel- 
opment of  strength  and  flexibility  in 
the  tiny  lax  fingers  may  be  assisted, 
and  dormant  thought  receives  its  first 
awakening.  There  are  some  wonder- 
ful little  compositions  written  for 
this  purpose — for  instance,  the  one 
describing  their  cat  at  home: 

•'Nice  fur  coat,  Eyes  of  fire. 
Four    soft    paws,    that    never    tire; 

Ways   so  playful,  Tail  on   high, 
Twisting  up,    before   the   sky, 

That's  puss. 


After  ball,  spool  or  string, 

Just  as  wild  as  anything; 
From   a   saucer   lapping   milk, 

Just  as  soft  as  'washmg  silk. 
That's  puss. 

Another  touching  on  industry: 

'There's  a   wee  little  man. 

In  a  wee  little  house, 
Lives  over  the  way  you  sec. 

He  sits  at  the  window,  all  day  long. 
Making  shoes  for  you  and  me. 

A    rap-a-tap-tap,   etc. 

He  puts  his  needle  in  and  out: 
His  thread  flies  to  and  fro, 

With  a  tiny  awl,  he  bores  a  hole. 
Hear  the  hammer's  busy  blow, 

A-rap-a-tap-tap,  etc. 

These,  while  seeming  trivial  rhymes 
to  please  the  ear,  are  of  incalculable 
value  in  achieving  their  object,  viz., 
to  the  pupil,  intelligent  entertain- 
ment for  the  time  being,  together 
with  the  lasting  impressions  of  great 
assistance  later  on  in  practical  paths 
of  life. 

A  bird   note   sounding  here  and  there, 
A  bloom  where  leaves  are  brown  and 
sober, 
Warm    noons,    and   nights    with    frosty 
air. 
And  loaded  wagons  say  —  October. 

Psychology  teaches  us  that  the  im- 
pressions and  suggestions  to  a  child 
in  the  first  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
make  the  child.  Therefore,  if  this 
be  true,  it  behooves  us  to  teach  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  best  procur- 
able in  all  lines  of  education  within 
this  short  space  of  time. 

If  we  can  awaken  two  or  three 
senses  at  once,  the  result  will  be 
much  clearer  than  trying  to  impress 
one  sense  alone.  Each  individual 
sense  impression  magnifies  the  other, 
as  one  art  aids  another.  For  instance, 
(illustrate;  picture  and  poetry) 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  beautiful  Oc- 
tober poem : 
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The  golden  rod  is  yellow, 
The   com   is  turning  brown; 

The  trees  in  apple  orchard, 
With   fruit  are   bending  down. 

The  gentians'  bluest  fringes. 

Are  curling  in  the  sun; 
In    dusty   pods    the    milk    weed 

Its   hidden   silk   is   spun. 

It  is  also  true  of  picture  poetry 
and  song,  they  are  all  correlative. 

"Two  little  clouds,  one  summer's  day. 

Went  flying  through  the  sky. 
They  went  so  fast,  they  bumped  their 
heads. 

And  both  began  to  cry. 
Old  father  sun  looked  out  and  said. 

Oh  I   never  mind   my  dears, 
ril   send  my   little  fairy   folk 

To  dry  your  falling  tears. 

One  fairy  came  in  violet, 

And  one  in  indigo. 
And   blue,   green,   yellow,   orange,    red, 

They  made  a  pretty  row. 
They  wiped  the  cloud  tears  all  away. 

And  then  from  out  the  sky. 
Upon  a  line  the  sunbeams  made, 

They  hung  their  gowns  to  dry." 

Incidentally,  the  illustration  of 
these  verses  teach  color,  a  correct 
knowledge  of  which  is  often  quite 
limited. 

These  little  accessories  of  the 
modern  primary  system  tend  toward 
the  culmination  of  the  desired  stand- 
ard. 

What  more  delightful  medium 
than  verse  for  transmitting  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  to  the  awakened  per- 
ception of  childhood. 

Let  the  children  float  away  with 

"Wynken.  Blynken  &  Nod,  one  night 
Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe; 
Sailed  on  a  river  of  misty  light 
Into  a  sea  of  dew. 
Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you 

wish? 
The  old  moon  asked  the  three, 
We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring 

fish, 
That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea. 
Nets   of  gold   and   silver  have  we 
Said  Wynken,  Blynken  &  Nod." 


The  old  moon  laughed  and  sang  a  song. 
As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe,  etc. 

One  of  my  pupils  said  the  day  the 
!)alloonists  passed  over  our  city: 

"I  wonder  if  the  old  moon  will 
sing  them  a  song." 

The  reading  and  reciting  of  Eu- 
gene Field's  poems  and  songs  to 
the  children  bring  them  into  the 
convincing  atmosphere  of  his  love 
for  them,  and  once  satisfy  a  child 
that  he  is  loved,  he  is  indeed  a  de- 
generate who  does  not  respond  with 
the  best  there  is  in  him. 

If  the  teacher  has  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  her  pupils  a  few  facts 
worth  remembering,  it  will  now  be 
an  appropriate  time  to  pass  on  to 
the  topics  that  November  and  De- 
cember furnish  us. 

November  calls  our  attention  to 
the  preparation  nature  makes  for 
winter.  The  harvest  season,  leading 
to  historical  events  that  should  be 
reviewed  at  this  season.  Whittier*s 
"Corn  Song,"  the  "Huskers,"  Long- 
fellow's "Hiawatha's  Feasting,'^ 
"Evangeline." 

The  abundance  of  pictures  now 
available  for  use  in  primary  grades' 
is  a  source  of  power  to  a  teacher, 
their  most  important  uses  in  primary 
work  being  a  source  of  information 
gained  through  another  medium  than 
that  of  words,  and  as  a  means  of 
awakening  imagination  and  at  this 
age  is  the  nearest  approach  to  artis- 
tic inspiration.  Whenever  we  can 
substitute  a  picture  for  an  idea,  a 
concrete  for  an  abstract  reality, 
whenever  we  can  devise  a  method  of 
representing  to  the  eye  what  it  would 
take  longer  to  teach  by  the  ear,  we 
are  doing  a  real  work  of  mental 
economy  in  this  age  of  strain  and 
fag  for  brain  and  nerves. 

The  poems  heretofore  mentioned, 
and  many  other  ready  for  our  use, 
together    with    some    copies    of    the 
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famous  pictures,  are  all  conducive  to 
the  earnestly  applied  thought  on  the 
subject  of  music,  art  and  literature. 

This  month  we  recall  the  story  of 
the  Christ  child,  which  is  told  with 
such  purity  and  simplicity  in  the 
gospels.  This  story  has  made  a  most 
wonderful  impression  upon  litera- 
ture, art  and  music  of  the  world.  The 
famous  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
"Holy  Night,"  "The  Arrival  of  the 
Shepherd,"  the  beautiful  Christmas 
Carols,  all  prepare  the  child*s  mind 
to  receive  and  appreciate  the  full 
meaning  of  the  "Birthday  of  our 
King."  This  month  snow,  iCe  and 
stars  can  also  be  made  the  center  of 
thought.  Whittier's  "Snow  Bound," 
portions  of  which  will  be  fully  en- 
joyed and  appreciated,  through 
previous  study  of  New  England  life 
in  winter. 

Light  and  dark  myths  can  be  given 
this  month. 

To  keep  the  golden  mean  in  tell- 
ing young  children  myths  is  very 
difficult.  To  be  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  is  quite  easy,  but  the 
teacher  who  has  the  spirit  of  the  lit- 
tle child  within  herself  may  tell 
them  stories  with  untold  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  child  of  vivid  percep- 
tions, but  to  the  stolid  one,  whose 
imagination  needs  quickening.  A 
little  girl  who  had  always  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  stern  reality  and 
hard  fact,  when  hearing  one  day  an 
allegorical  tale,  and  being  told  that 
it  was  a  myth,  said:  "Call  that  a 
myth?  I  call  it  a  plain  whopper." 
It  was  deplorable  that  the  young 
mind  had  been  deprived  of  the  flower 
of  .fiction  as  an  illustration  of  fact. 

It  is  essential,  in  order  to  procure 
the  most  practical  results,  to  appeal 
,  to  the  child*s  imagination,  to  keep 
every  mental  faculty  keenly  alive  and 
on  the  alert.  Myths  are  splendid  ve- 
hicles  to  stimulate  thought  and  in- 


quiry— and  it  is  the  inquisitive  child 
who  quickest   wins  the  goal. 

Light  is  the  symbol  of  holiness, 
and  since  that  has  been  the  topic  for 
this  month,  it  makes  a  suitable  con- 
necting link  between  the  holiday  fes- 
tivals and  the  prominent  birthdays 
in  February.  Children  are  born- 
hero  worshippers;  their  virtues 
kindle  childish  admiration.  The 
children  are  taught  this  month  pa-, 
triotism.  love  of  country  and  flag. 
The  child  joyously  welcomes  Easter 
and  the  return  of  spring  with  her 
flowers  and  buds,  and  the  provision 
kind  old  dame  nature  is  making  for 
the  sustenance  and  enjoyment  of  her 
dependents. 

"Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod^. 

And  waits  to  see  it  break  the  clod, 
Has   faith  in   God." 

Gardening  is  a  natural  and  nor- 
mal work  for  children,  young  and 
old. 

May  is  the  month  of  the  oriole  and 
swallows;  a  transition  month  con- 
necting April  and  June,  and  finding 
nature  in  perfection. 

Earnestly  applied  thought  to  the 
subjects  previously  mentioned,  unre- 
mitting diligence  in  putting  before 
the  child  the  best  procurable,  bring 
results  most  gratifying.  We  have 
given  him  knowledge  that  will  help 
him  to  a  greater  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, which  opens  new  lights  to 
which  the  child  may  see  and  find 
pleasure.  We  have  shown  him  great- 
er power  to  think  elevating  and 
righteous  thoughts,  greater  capacity 
for  feeling  and  sympathy,  more 
power  of  expression,  because  great 
thoughts  and  noble  feelings  demand 
expression. 

While  feeling  that  this  paper 
rather  inadequately  covers  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  given  with  the  hope  it  may 
fulfill  its  mission  of  opening  up  still 
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further  thought,  and  perhaps  shed- 
ding a  little  more  light  on  a  question 
of  vital  importance,  and  of  encour- 
aging the  teachers  to  apply  their  best 
efforts  in  this  line  of  work. 

Let  us  implant  imperatively  in  the 
minds  of  our  young  charges  the  su- 
preme fact  that  "knowledge  is 
power,"  and  that  the  earlier  we  ac- 
quire knowledge  the  sooner  we  be- 
come a  power  in  our  environment. 


CENTRALIZATION. 


The  consolidation  of  country 
schools  and  the  development  of  the 
educational  possibilities  of  the  rural 
districts  is  one  of  the  important 
movements  in  this  country  of  large 
areas  and  widely  distributed  popula- 
tions. Thought  and  effort  and 
money  have  been  expended  almost 
without  limit  on  the  city  schools,  and 
we  may  well  be  proud  of  the  splen- 
did school  systems  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  so  on.  But 
attention  is  now  being  turned  toward 
the  more  sparsely  settled  country 
-districts,  and  we  are  just  beginning 
to  find  out  that  country  life  can  be 
vastly  enriched  and  broadened  by  a 
little  effort  directed  along  right  lines. 
The  people  are  ready  for  this  move- 
ment, and  co-operate  heartily  with 
those  who  take  the  lead.  Results  are 
quickly  realized,  and  the  work  is 
likely  to  grow  constantly  larger,  to 
the  great  good  of  present  and  future 
generations.  An  interesting  demon- 
stration along  this  line  is  furnished 
us  by  Professor  Frederick  G.  Bonser 
of  the  department  of  education. 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal 
School.  He  says  that  "In  Septem- 
ber, 1904,  a  young  girl  just  out  of 
normal  school,  began  teaching  in  a 
country  school  in  Magnolia  town- 
ship, Putnam  county.  111.  She  had 
liigh    ideals    of  the    dignity    of  her 


work,  was  ambitious,  hardworking, 
persistent.  Her  school  was  small, 
the  building  dilapidated  and  poorly 
equipped,  the  site  unattractive.  Two 
neighboring  schools  were  equally 
typical  of  a  condition  commonplace 
in  every  state  in  our  country.  This 
girl  had  been  fired  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  success  of  the  ideals  set  forth 
by  O.  J.  Kern,  of  Winnebago  coun- 
ty, and  of  consolidation  of  schools  in 
other  states.  She  thought  consoli- 
dation, dreamed  consolidation,  and 
talked  consolidation  of  these  three 
inefficient  schools.  She  won  hearers 
enough  to  put  the  question  to  vote  in 
the  spring  of  1905.  The  electors 
voted  down  the  proposition.  The 
defeat  but  afoused  more  of  her  per- 
sistence, determination  and  elo- 
quence. In  1906  the  three  districts 
voted  to  consolidate.  A  sympathetic 
bachelor,  of  mature  years,  gave 
twenty- four  acres  for  a  campus.  A 
campus  for  a  country  school!  Eigh- 
teen thousand  dollars  voted  by  the 
people  made  the  building  one  of  the 
best  schoolhouses  in  Illinois.  Wagons 
carry  the  children  who  are  too  re- 
mote from  the  building  to  walk.  The 
principal  of  this  country  school  is 
paid  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. On  the  campus  is  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  plot  of  six  acres, 
conducted  in  co-operation  with  the 
Agricultural  School  of  the  State 
University.  A  four-years'  high 
school  course  is  offered,  with  liberal 
opportunity  of  election  of  studies. 
Country  boys  and  girls  may  here 
study  agronomy,  animal  husbandry, 
horticulture,  domestic  science  and 
art,  and  all  phases  of  work  vitally 
related  to  the  fundamental  needs  of 
a  people  living  in  the  country.  'Cul- 
ture' subjects  are  not  neglected,  but 
most  of  all,  the  real  basic  interests 
of  culture  among  an  agricultural 
people  are  given  due  emphasis.     The 
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culture  here  developing  is  more  than 
a  veneer.  A  well-graded  elementary 
and  high  school  course  in  a  building 
of  exceptional  excellence,  a  campus 
of  twenty-four  acres  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural work,  a  tract  of  splendid 
natural  forest,  an  enlarged  country 
neighborhood  bqund  into  sympathet- 
ically co-operative  social  unity,  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  best  and 
truest  in  real  country  life,  possibili- 
ties for  higher  culture  not  inferior  to 
those  of  cities  of  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple— these  are  the  products  of  the 
two  years  of  strenuous  endeavor  of 
this  brave  girl  with  the  dynamic 
ideal." 

In  Illinois  this  work  thus  splen- 
didly inaugurated  has  spread  until  it 
has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
* 'Country  Teachers'  Association  of 
Illinois,"  probably  the  first  and  only 
organization  of  its  kind  in  this  coun- 
try. It  will  concern  itself  wholly 
with  the  problems  and  interests  of 
country  teachers  and  schools.  Its 
professed  aim  is  a  most  noble  one ; 
namely,  "to  make  life  large  and 
lovely  for  the  country  child"  Its 
membership  is  already  over  three 
hundred  country  teachers  and  county 
superintendents,  who  are  working 
together  systematically  for  the  uplift 
and  betterment  of  country  educa- 
tional conditions.  —  Education. 


ABRAHAM   LINGOLN. 

When  Israel's  prophet  in  the  days  of 
eld 
The  suffering  Servant  of  Jehovah 
saw, 
No  comeliness  of  features  he  beheld 
In  him  who  bore  the  burdens  of 
the  law. 

No  grace  of  form,  no  beauty  to  de- 
sire. 
Was  His  who  for  us  ransom  paid; 


Vet  by  His  death  He  raised  us  from 
the  mire; 
Our  sins  upon  that  suf'ring  heart 
were  laid. 

And   when   at    length   in  process   of 
the  years, 
A     nation    proud    trode    on    her 
brother  man. 
God  heard  the  cries,  the  droppings 
of  the  tears. 
And  sent  a  savior  to  remove  the 
ban. 

That   homely   face,   that   gaunt   and 
haggard  frame. 
No  l)eauty  offered  to  the  thought- 
less mind, 
Hut  that  great  spirit  in   God's  wis- 
dom came 
To   break   the   chains   that  bound 
his  humble  kind. 

On     that     great     heart     a     nation's 
crimes  were  laid 
That  down   through  all  the  cen- 
turies had  come; 
His    gentle    spirit    for   our    freedom 
paid: 
Rests   on   his  head  the  crown  of 
martyrdom. 

O  gentle  spirit !  you  for  us  who  died, 

That  all  through  thy  death  might 

be  free, 

We  dedicate  ourselves  to  Duty's  side, 

In    honoring    her    thus    best    to 

honor  thee. 

M,  Jay. 
Sabina,  Ohio. 


ANNIVERSARY  POCM. 

In  old   Kentucky,  dark  and  bloody 

ground, 
In  a  log  cabin,  in  hopeless  poverty 

bound. 
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This    day    nine    and    ninety    years 

agone, 
Of  sturdy  common  stock,  a  son  was 

born. 

This  youth  was  humble,  inauspicious 
quite, 

Vet  a  loving  mother  deeply  im- 
pressed the  right. 

Hut  alas!  answered  the  summons  up 
on   high, 

Ere  he  was  ten,  bidding  the  last 
goodbye. 

Backwoodsman,    rustic,    trained    in 

Nature's  school, 
He     was     educated,     but     not     by 

science's  rule; 
Physically  strong,  morally  pure  and 

just. 
The    bondsman's    fetters    he    would 

break  and  rust. 

By    the    wisdom    of    God    and    the 

judgment  of  men, 
He   president   became,   the   curse   to 

condemn ; 
'Mid   war   and    ruin,    the   shattered 

helm  of  state  he  grasped, 
Righted   the   vessel;    the   dangerous 

rocks  she  passed ; 

And,  as  in  full  sail,  the  open  sea  she 
gained. 

Her  fair  escutcheon,  by  her  benefac- 
tor's blood  was  stained; 

On  April  14,  '65,  by  the  assassin's 
stealthy  hand, 

Abraham  Lincoln's  name  was  sealed 
the  greatest  of  our  land. 

S.  P.   Humphrey. 
Ironton,  O. 


SUPERVISION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  A.  A.  llaysUles,  BrookWlle.  Ohio. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  State 
Association  of  Township  Superin- 
tendents in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Thurs- 
day, December  26,  1907.] 


All  persons  interested  in  the  educa- 
tional welfare  of  our  state  agree  that 
supervision  of  the  rural  schools  is  de- 
sirable, even  a  necessity,  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  attained ;  and  there 
is  appv^ntly  unanimity,  of  sentiment 
among  school  men  of  Ohio,  that  it 
shall  be  made  mandatory.  But  when 
the  unit  of  supervision  is  touched  up- 
on, there  at  once  appears  a  diversity 
of  opinion. 

When  it  is  considered  how  lo- 
calities differ  in  surface,  soil,  con- 
dition of  the  roads,  wealth,  and  popu- 
lation, it  seems  impracticable  to  the 
author  of  this  paper  that  certain 
definite  limits  and  boundaries,  beyond 
which  we  can  not  go,  should  be  given 
to  any  one  section  to  be  supervised, 
which  shall  apply  to  all  parts  of  the 
state  alike. 

It  would  seem  then  that  there 
should  be  some  system  of  sufficient 
elasticity  devised  to  meet  the  varying 
conditions  of  wealth  ,population,  etc. 
Nor,  in  this  day  of  so  much  dis- 
cussion on  providing  an  elastic  cur- 
rency to  meet  the  varying  demands  of 
our  country's  business,  do  we  need  to 
offer  any  apology  for  suggesting 
elasticity  in  School  systems. 

But  what  shall  be  the  starting 
point?  What  shall  be  the  unit  of 
supervision  ? 

These  questions  have  already  been 
answered  by  the  Statutes  of  Ohio, 
which  provide  for  optional  super- 
vision of  the  township,  and  this 
paper  stands  for  retaining  that  unit, 
providing  for  mandatory  supervision, 
and  permitting  townships  to  continue 
either  separately  or  collectively  to 
employ  supervisors  as  prevailing  con- 
ditions in  any  section  of  the  state 
may  direct. 

Mandatory  supervision  is  upheld 
because  time  and  experience  have 
proved  that  the  greater  portion  of 
our  state  will  not  avail  itself  of  the 
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opportunity  to  have  supervision  so 
long  as  the  matter  remains  optional. 
This  is  true  very  probably  first,  be- 
cause the  subject  of  supervision  has 
not  had  persistent  intelligent  presen- 
tation; and  second,  because  certain 
sections  of  the  state  can  not  afford  it. 

That  the  township  shall  be  or 
continue  to  be  the  unit  is  affirmed  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First,  it  is  the  political  unit  of  our 
state,  the  unit  of  local  self-govern- 
ment nearest  the  people;  hence  the 
one  with  which  the  people  are  most 
intimatly  acquainted.  No  less  a 
personage  than  Thomas  Jefferson, 
when  recommending  the  division  of 
the  counties  of  Virginia  into  wards 
of  six  miles  square,  said:  "These 
wards,  called  townships  in  New  Eng- 
land, are  the  vital  principles  of  their 
governments,  and  have  proved  them- 
selves the  wisest  invention  ever  de- 
vised by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  self-government  and  for  its 
preservation."  If  these  are  facts,  it 
is  self-evident  that  the  township  is 
the  unit  which  should  deal  with  our 
•school  problems. 

Second.  It  is  already  the  recog- 
nized unit  in  our  school  affairs ;  elects 
Its  own  Board  of  Education,  levies 
its  own  taxes,  and  conducts  its  own 
system  of  schools  without  undue  in- 
fluence or  direction  from  without. 
"Change  the  unit,  and  confusion  is  the 
outcome. 

Third.  It  is  a  community  large 
-enough  to  have  affairs,  to  have  bus- 
iness, to  develop  a  system  and  yet 
small  enough  to  enjoy  all  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  accrue  from  the 
homogeneity  of  its  people  and  their 
•surroundings. 

Fourth.  Numbers  of  townships  in 
our  state  have  in  them  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  to  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  one  man  to  supervise 
them,    and    hundreds    of    townships 


have  in  them  a  sufficient  number  of 
schools  and  large  enough  assessed 
valuation  to  warrant  the  employment 
of  part  of  the  time  of  a  competent 
supervisor  who,  under  the  township 
system,  would  be  able  to  give  vastly 
more  time  and  attention  to  the  schools 
than  he  who,  under  a  different  system 
extending  over  a  large  domain,  is 
required  to  visit  schools  "twice  a 
year"  or   "as  ofte%  as  practicable." 

Fifth.  One-fourth  of  the  state  has 
already  availed  itself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  employ  supervisors  under 
the  township  S5rstem  and  the  success 
attending  these  experiments  make  it 
advisable  that  the  system  be  extended 
throughout  the  entire  state. 

Sixth.  Present  supervisors  are  in 
the  midst  of  their  work.  They  have 
begun  movements,  the  success  of 
which  is  imperative  to  the  welfare  of 
their  schools.  They  have  planned  for 
the  future  and  must  continue  to  do 
so.  Any  serious  change  in  the  S5rstem 
would  make  uncertain  their  position 
and  thus  lose  to  their  patrons  at  least 
the  immediate  results  of  their  labor. 
For,  mark  you,  county  supervision 
means  an  end  to  township  supervision, 
however  loud  its  advocates  may  pro- 
claim the  contrary.  I  do  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  they  so  intend.  I 
simply  mean  that  it  will  follow  as 
matter  of  course.  If  we  have  been 
slow  in  employing  superintendents,  ' 
and  have  met  insurmountable  barriers 
to  the  employment  of  one  for  a  given 
territory,  what  will  the  people  say  to 
the  employment  of  two,  one  for  the 
county  and  one  for  the  township? 

Seventh.  Township  supervision  is 
more  popular  than  ever  before.  The 
people  and  Boards  of  Education  are 
seeking?  information  concerning  it 
more  than  ever  before.  In  our  com- 
munity, there  seems  to  be  a  general 
awakening  to  its  importance.  Trac- 
tion  lines,   telephone  lines,   and   the 
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rural  mail  routes  carrying  the  daily 
papers  and  the  magazines  into  the 
country  are  workiug  a  wonderful 
change  in  its  progress.  In  wealth, 
the  rural  districts  of  our  state  have 
made  remarkable  strides  in  the  last 
few  years.  These  facts  lead  us  to 
believe  that  the  present  system  needs 
only  supplementary  not  revolutionary 
legislation  to  make  supervision 
efficient  as  well^as  universal. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some 
townships  have  too  few  schools  and 
are  too  limited  in  finances  to  employ 
a  supervisor.  But  in  such  cases  the 
identity  of  the  township  need  not  be 
lost. 

Our  present  law  permits  two  or 
more  townships  to  unite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supervision,  but  its  weakness 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  make 
it  mandatory  under  certain  conditions 
and  does  not  extend  state  aid  to  such 
combinations  under  proper  restric- 
tions. 

Commissioner  Jones  tells  us  in  his 
report  in  1906  that  some  townships 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  law  and 
adds,  **I  see  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  become  general  throughout  the 
state." 

If  you  will  excuse  the  personal 
reference,  I  may  state  to  you  that  it 
is  being  tried  in  our  county  of  Mont- 
gomery where  I  have  supervision  of 
the  schools  of  Clay,  German  and 
Miami  townships,  and  of  the  village 
of  Brookville,  in  all  forty  teachers. 

It  is  not  an  attempt  to  reflect  credit 
upon  myself  when  I  say  that  I  believe 
it  is  proving  satisfactory;  and  in- 
vestigation is  solicited  upon  the  part 
of  those  who  are  skeptical  about  the 
plan.  My  entire  time  is  spent  with 
these  forty  teachers,  and  each  room 
is  visited  not  fewer  times  than  once 
in  two  weeks. 

From  this  experience,  however 
weak  I  mav  be,  I  conclude  that  no 


man,  however  strong  he  may  be,  could 
take  the  schools  of  Montgomery 
county,  nearly  two  hundred  in  mmi- 
ber,  and  give  them  the  attention  which 
•  close  supervision  requires  that  they 
should  have.  It  is  simply  a  physical 
impossibility. 

We  are  not  without  illustrious 
precedent  in  this  plan  of  township 
supervision.  Massachusetts,  (about 
whose  school  system  the  International 
Encyclopedia,  in  discussing  the 
statute  of  1647,  says,  "This  statute 
was  amplified  and  amended  as  oc- 
casion required  until  the  system  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world,")  has  this 
system,  whereby  253  districts  are 
supervised  by  155  supervisors;  and 
the  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Rural 
Schools  in  its  report  to  the  N.  E.  A. 
in  1897  said  it  had  been  satisfactory. 
Five  other  states  have  practically  the 
same  system  and  testify  to  its  merits. 

County  supervision  should  not  be 
established  for  the  following  reasons : 
First,  it  is  unnecessary.  We  already 
have  a  superior  system  if  it  be  made 
compulsory. 

Second,  the  county  as  a  unit  is  too 
large.  This  is  the  one  unanswerable 
argument  against  it.  It  is  useless  to 
point  us  to  the  city  school  systems  to 
prove  that  the  unit  is  not  too  large. 
The  cases  are  not  analogous.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  real  supervision 
of  the  elementary  teachers  in  cities  is 
given  by  ward  principals. 

No  body  of  men  has  taken  more 
pains  to  inform  themselves  upon  rural 
school  problems  than  the  Committee 
on  Twelve  on  Rural  Schools  which 
was  provided  for  in  1895,  conducted 
investigations  over  a  period  covering 
two  years,  and  reported  its  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  N.  E.  A. 
in  1897.  In  that  report  are  found 
the  following  statements : 

"A  supervisor  who  has  charge  of  a 
hundred  schools  or  more,  scattered 
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over  an  entire  county,  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  control  and  direct  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  well  devised  plans. 
Accordingly  the  sub-committee  urges 
township  or  district  supervision  where 
it  is  practicable,  or  that  each  super- 
visor should  have  such  deputies  or 
assistants  as  will  enable  him  to  reach 
every  part  of  his  field." 

"The  worth  of  county  supervision 
is  acknowledged  but  in  many  cases 
the  county  is  too  large  an  area  and 
contains  too  many  teachers  for  one 
man  to  supervise  properly." 

"Every  school  should  be  visited 
once  in  two  months  at  least.  Super- 
vision cannot  be  called  close  that  does 
less  than  that,  and  it  would  be  better 
if  the  schools  could  be  visited  once  a 
month." 

"An  ideal  system  of  supervision 
would  give  one  supervisor  from  50 
to  75  teachers  to  supervise,  dependent 
upon  roads,  distance,  teachers,  etc." 
The  members  of  this  committee 
were  experts  in  school  affairs.  Their 
investigations  were  thorough  and  un- 
biased. They  speak  with  authority, 
and  their  verdict,  as  evidenced  by 
their  statements,  is  that  county  su- 
pervision as  carried  on  in  the  south 
and  the  west  is  not  efficient,  is  not  a 
success. 

But  thev  do  sav  that  the  system  in 
Massachusetts  is  satisfactory.     Here 


a  supervisor  has,  as  provided  by  law, 
in  united  towns  [townships]  neither 
less  than  25  teachers  nor  more  than 
50.  In  New  Hampshire  neither  less 
than  20  nor  more  than  60.  In 
Vermont  neither  less  than  20  nor 
more  than  60.  In  Rhode  Island  not 
more  than  60  teachers. 

Then  let  us  so  modify  our  present 
law  as  to  provide  for  mandatory 
township  supervision  with  the  further 
provision  that  in  counties  in  which 
two  or  more  townships  do  not  have 
supervisors,  there  shall  be  an  Educa- 
tional Committee  composed  ot  the 
Presidents  of  the  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion representing  these  townships, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  unite  such 
townships  into  a  district  or  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  supervision,  to  em- 
ploy supervisors,  and  to  certify  to 
each  township  in  a  combination  its 
share  of  expense  proportioned  upon 
the  number  of  schools  supervised. 
Further,  let  it  be  provided  that  state 
aid  shall  be  extended  to  all  sections 
having  insufficient  revenue  to  meet  the 
expense  incident  to  such  a  systetn. 

The  law  so  modified  would  not  in- 
terfere with  what  has  already  been 
accomplished,  would  not  destroy  the 
identity  of  the  township  in  school 
affairs,  and  would  extend  the  benefits 
of  supervision  to  all  parts  of  the  state. 
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The  ingredients  for  a  good  teach- 
er should  include  condiments  but 
should  not  be  too  highly  spiced. 

*  *     * 

If,  instead  of  becoming  friends  to 
the  children,  we  seek  to  enslave  them 
they  may  peek  out  through  the  bars. 

*  *     * 

If  we  are  trying  to  make  the 
child's  soul  flower  we  must  furnish 
abundant  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and 
joy. 

*  *     * 

School  teachers,  in  a  general 
way,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz. :  Those  who  can  and  those  who 
can't. 

*  *     * 

If  salaries  were  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  noise  produced  there 
would  be  quite  a  radical  readjust- 
ment. 

*  *     * 

In  our  treatment  of  pupils  great 
Care  should  be  exercised  lest  they 
come  to  regard  us  as  carnivorous 
animals. 

*  *     • 

When  premonitions  of  a  storm 
become  evident  it  is  well  to  press 
down  the  soft  pedal,  and,  if  possi- 
ble,  whistle  softly. 

*  *     * 

The  personality  of  the  teacher  is 
the  chemical   reagent   that   is  added 
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to  the  muddy  compound  that  renders 
it  clear  and  crystalline. 

4(        *        * 

A  SUPERINTENDENT  once  re- 
marked that  a  certain  teacher  in  his 
corps  was  old  enough  to  know  better 
but  too  old  to  be  taught. 

*  *     * 

The  steamroller  and  the  automo- 
bile have  some  points  in  common  but 
many  different.  However,  the  auto 
need  not  laugh  at  the  roller. 

*  4(        * 

If  we  stumble  and  fall  we  should 
manage  to  fall  forward  so  that  when 
we  get  upon  our  own  feet  again  we 
shall  have  made  an  advance. 

4c        4c        4s 

The  employer  told  the  young  man 
that  he  was  resourceful,  that  he  sup- 
posed he  had  made  all  the  mistakes 
possible,  but  that  this  was  a  new  one. 

*  *        4( 

When  a  teacher  looks  at  a  statue 
of  Mercury  and  asks  if  it  is  the 
Winged  Victory,  it  seems  that  a  lit- 
tle training  in  art  would  not  be 
amiss. 

*  *     ♦ 

There  once  was  a  man  whose 
words  "became  alive  and  walked  up 
and  down  in  the  hearts  of  all  his 
hearers."  If  he  was  a  teacher  he 
w^as  a  good  one. 

*  4c        4e 

Some  one  says  that  happiness  con- 
sists in  freedom  and  freedom  in 
courage.  This  is  worth  thinking  of. 
Does  freedom  consist  in  courage?  If 
so,  then  he  who  lacks  courage  lacks 
freedom.  Put  in  this  way  the  state- 
ment seems  altogether  true. 

*  4t       * 

Now  and  then  a  teacher  is  found 
who  is  so  overwhelming  as  to  reduce 
the  child  to  feebleness,  but  there  are 
very  many  whose  very  presence  in- 
spires the  pupil  to  excel  himself  and 


whose  kindly  unobtrusive  leading 
makes  all  the  children  glad  to  be 
led. 

«       ♦       4s 

One  little  fellow  says  he  likes  to 
have  his  teacher  read  to  them  be- 
cause, when  she  reads,  he  can  see 
the  whole  story  pictured  out.  Now, 
if  that  teacher  can  train  her  pupils 
in  reading  so  that  they  see  the  pic- 
tures when  they  do  the  reading  them- 
selves, then  she  is  a  successful  teach- 
er of  reading. 

«     «     * 

There  is  no  need  for  the  teacher 
to  pull  a  long  face  in  the  school 
room  and  seem  to  be  doing  all  the 
twelve  great  labors  of  Hercules.  The 
load  must  be  carried,  of  course,  but 
it  doesn't  become  any  lighter  be- 
neath a  face  of  gloom.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter to  go  cheerily  on  forgetting  the 
weight  of  the  load  in  the  joy  of  suc- 
cess. .. 

*        4c         4: 

To  those  who  descant  upon  the 
subject  of  luck  in  the  affairs  of  the 
mundane  sphere,  the  following  from 
the  IV r stern  Journal  of  Education 
may  seem  pertinent : 

"Luck  means  rising  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  living  on  a  dollar  a 
day  if  you  can  earn  two,  minding 
your  own  business  and  not  meddling 
with  other  people's.  Luck  means  ap- 
pointments you  have  never  failed  to 
keep,  trains  you  have  never  failed  to 
catch.  Luck  means  trusting  in  God 
and  your  own  resources." 

4s       4c       « 

Too  much  machinery  is  bewilder- 
ing, and  too  much  red  tape  is  a 
weariness  to  the  flesh.  If  one  is 
building  a  chickencoop  there  is  small 
need  to  use  enough  scaffolding  for 
a  palace.  Simplicity  and  directness 
are  admirable  qualities  in  the  school 
as  elsewhere.  If  the  mountains  are 
in  travail  then  something  more  than 
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a  mouse  should  be  brought  forth.  If 

a  mouse  is  to  be  the  net  result  the 

mountains  would  be  better  omitted. 

4c      «      « 

In  the  good  time  to  come  the 
teachers  in  our  schools  will  consider 
it  a  first  duty  to  train  pupils  into 
habits  of  clear  pronunciation  and 
enunciation,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
more  "mouthings"  in  their  attempts 
to  use  their  mother  togue.  There  is 
great  need  for  just  this  sort  of  teach- 
ing and  it  were  well  if  our  summer 
schools  would  establish  a  department 
in  which  teachers  could  receive  right 
training  in  the  noble  art  of  speaking 
English. 

Says  Pricipal  J.  Stanley  Brown 
of  Joliet,  111.,  "Foreign  travel  is  very 
desirable  for  secondary  teachers  be- 
cause it  renders  real  so  much  that 
has  hitherto  been  admired  in  our 
college  or  university  training,  but 
has  to  be  limited  to  our  narrow  ex- 
perience. Seeing  a  great  mountain 
or  a  magnificent  cataract  forever 
fixes  the  concept  as  no  amount  of 
reading  or  oral  description  can  do. 
I  would  not  make  this  mandatory, 
but'  it  ought  to  be  held  out  as  an  in- 
ducement to  become  worth  more  in 
public  service." 

*     *     * 

It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  assert 
that  there  is  a  lamentable  lack  of 
home  training  in  America  and  that 
the  work  of  the  schools  is  handi- 
capped by  this  lack,  but  investiga- 
tions by  juvenile  courts  are  giving 
emphasis  to  this  fact.  Much  of  the 
friction  incident  to  school  life  would 
entirely  disappear  if  children  were 
trained  at  home  to  respect  authority, 
to  respect  their  elders,  to  obey  their 
parents,  and  to  respect  themselves. 
The  teacher  can  diagnose  home  con- 
ditions almost  instantly  from  the  at- 


titude   of    the    children    when    they 
reach  the  school. 

*  *     * 

The  little  fellow  said  he  wished 
his  teacher  would .  quit  talking  so 
much  but  would  say  something.  So 
many  of  us  teachers  seem  to  take  as 
our  rule  of  procedure,  "If  you  have 
nothing  to  say,  say  it,"  and  we  say 
it  again  and  again  with  ever  increas- 
ing degrees  of  vengeance.  If  we 
should  change  about  and  make  up 
our  minds  never  to  utter  a  syllable 
until  such  time  as  it  became  impossi- 
ble for  the  work  to  proceed  without 
that  syllable,  being  careful  to  con- 
fine the  utterance  to  that  one  sylla- 
ble, well,  in  that  case,  the  pupils 
would  have  a  chance. 

*  *     * 

There  is  in  an  Ohio  city  a  school 
in  which  there  are  pupils  who  are 
not  blessed  with  nourishing  food  at 
home.  Last  year  the  children  of  one 
family  were  supplied  with  a  break- 
fast each  morning  for  several  weeks 
by  the  principal,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  janitor.  At  first  the  children 
ate  as  greedily  as  hungry  animals, 
but  gradually  attained  to  a  degree  of 
civilization  in  their  manner  of  eat- 
ing. While  this  incident  speaks  vol- 
umes in  praise  of  the  principal  and 
the  janitor,  it  also  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  teach  chil- 
dren arithmetic  whose  bodies  are  not 
properly  nourished. 

*  *     * 

If  S.  Y.  Gillan,  editor  of  The 
Western  Teacher,  isn't  versatile, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  versatility 
among  the  editorial  brethren.  As 
proof  of  this  statement  we  cite  the 
following  from  his  facile  pen: 

How  dear  to  our  heart  is  the  big 
silver  dollar,  whene'er  a  subscriber 
presents  it  to  view;  the  Liberty  head 
without  necktie  or  collar,  and  all  the 
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strange  things  which  to  us  seem  so 
new ;  the  wide-spreading  eagle,  the 
arrows  below  it,  and  the  stars  and 
the  words  with  the  strange  things 
they  tell;  the ^ coin  of  our  fathers, 
we're  glad  that  we  know  it,  for  some 
time  or  other  'twill  come  in  right 
well ;  the  spread-eagle  dollar,  the 
star-spangled  dollar,  the  old  silver 
dollar  we  all  love  so  well. 

*  *     * 

Prof.  Palmer  says.  **Many  a  dull 
class  in  school  and  college  would 
come  to  life  if  simply  given  some- 
thing to  do.  Until  the  mind  reacts 
for  itself  on  what  it  receives,  its  edu- 
cation is  hardly  begun."  Here  is  the 
very  alphabet  of  teaching,  but  there 
are  those  who  haven't  learned  it. 
They  toil  and  moil  at  the  w^ork  that 
pupils  should  be  doing  for  them- 
selves and  then  wonder  why  their 
pupils  do  not  get  on.  A  teacher  at 
the  board  with  a  bit  of  crayon  in  his 
hand  is  a  sorry  sight  when  he  is  do- 
ing work  that  the  boys  and  girls 
could  do  and  would  enjoy  doing. 

*  ♦     * 

The  European  Summer  School 
party,  which  leaves  Boston  June  20 
to  make  a  tour  of  Europe  from 
Liverpool  to  Naples,  is  gaining  ac- 
cessions right  along  and  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  no  party  who  ever  took  this 
trip  ever  traveled  under  more  favor- 
able conditions.  With  eminent  spe- 
cialists in  history  and  art  to  give  in- 
struction, every  day  will  be  a  posi- 
tive delight  and  replete  with  authen- 
tic information.  No  one  who  be- 
comes a  member  of  this  party  would 
think  of  taking  twice  what  is  costs 
and  have  the  trip  blotted  from  his 
experience  upon  his  return. 

*  *     * 

It  has  often  been  said  that  forma- 
tion is  better  than  reformation,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  is  much  cheaper. 


It  costs  $156  a  year  for  each  boy  in 
the  Mansfield  reformatory  and  $170 
a  year  at  Lancaster.  The  most  ex- 
pensive experience  in  the  life  of 
these  boys  happened,  however,  before 
they  went  to  M^sfield  and  to  Lan- 
caster. The  old  adage  about  an 
ounce  of  prevention  and  a  pound  of 
cure  holds  good  with  emphasis  in 
the  training  of  children.  In  our 
shrinking  away  from  paternalism  we 
have  permitted  many  children  in  the 
cities  to  become  infected,  and  later 
on  the  state  must  care  for  them  as 
thieves  and  paupers.  In  their  child- 
hood is  the  very  time  for  the  ounce 
of  prevention.  Better  take  these 
children  out.  of  their  condition  of 
squalor  than  to  have  this  condition 
develop  them  into  thieves.  We  are 
doing  least  for  the  children  who 
need  our  help  most,  and  America 
will  never  fully  realize  her  pos- 
sibilities until  this  feature  of  her  re- 
sponsibility is  adequately  met. 
♦  ♦  * 
We  are  in  such  a  hurry.  We  are 
anxious  for  results,  and  on  the 
minute.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
pupils  to  have  three  days  in  which 
to  ferret  out  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem, but  we  are  in  such  a  hurry  that 
we  wait  but  three  minutes  then  solve 
the  problem  ourselves  and  call  the 
pupils  stupid.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  pupils  do  not  represent  the  stu- 
pidity in  that  school.  They  wanted 
a  chance  and  needed  it,  but  the 
teacher  would  not  give  it.  If  they 
had  been  allowed  three  days  they 
would  have  solved  the  problem  and 
been  happy.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  not  making  pins 
but  citizens.  If  we  were  making 
pins  we  should  want  every  pin  to  be 
exactly  like  every  other  pin,  but 
since  we  are  making  citizens  we 
should  expect  and  work  for  diver- 
sity, being  careful  to  adapt  our  work 
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to  each  one  so  as  to  make  of  him  the 
best  of  which  he  is  capable  no  mat- 
ter how  different  from  the  others. 
There  is  no  common  denominator  for 
our  pupils  and  no  amount  of  theory, 
coercion  or  repressinn  can  produce 
one.  There  may  be  ever  so  much 
"pin-head"  teaching  but  it  will  never 
change  the  eternal  order. 


ARITHMETIC— MEMORY  WORK. 

No  doubt  there  was  a  time  when 
memory  training  was  made  too  prom- 
inent in  the  work  of  the  school  and 
in  some  instances  too  much  im- 
portance is  still  attached  to  it.  That 
such  training  is  of  great  value,  how- 
ever, in  the  education  of  the  child 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  In  this 
connection  the  following  quotation 
from  "Talks  to  Teachers  and  Stu- 
dents." by  William  James  seems  in 
place : 

'*The  excesses  of  old-fashioned  verbal 
memorizing,  and  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  object-teaching  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  culture,  have  perhaps  led 
those  who  philosophize  about  teaching 
to  an  unduly  strong  reaction ;  and  learn- 
ing things  by  heart  is  now  probably 
somewhat  too  much  despised.  For, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  verbal  material  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  handiest  and  most  useful  ma- 
terial in  which  thinking  can  be  carried 
on.  Abstract  conceptions  are  far  and 
away  the  most  economical  instruments 
of  thought,  and  abstract  conceptions  are 
fixed  and  incarnated  for  us  in  words. 
*  *  *  I  should  say,  therefore,  that 
constant  exercise  in  verbal  memorizing 
must  still  *be  an  indispensable  feature 
in  all  sound  education."  . 

Memory  work  has  an  important 
place  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in 
the  lower  grades  of  school  and  no 
abount  of  "philosophizing  about 
teaching"  can  alter  that  fact.  It  is 
.simply  absurd  to  say  that  it  makes 
little  difference  what  one  knows,  so' 
that    he    knows    where    to    find    it. 


Were  that  true,  much  of  the  neces- 
sary drill  work  of  the  school  could  be 
eliminated.  Instead  of  devoting 
months  and  years  of  time  to  teach- 
ing combinations  in  addition  and  the 
multiplication  tables,  their  location  in 
the  book  could  be  simply  pointed  out 
and  the  work  of  education  could  pro- 
ceed without  any  such  dry  and  some- 
times uninteresting  tasks  as  **learn- 
ing  things  by  heart."  Every  teacher 
knows  that  this  memory  work,  even 
in  arithmetic,  must  be  thoroughly 
done  or  there  will  be  troublous  times 
ahead  for  both  the  pupil  and  his 
teacher.  Some  teachers  who  read  this 
may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
compelled  to  teach  tht  arithmetic  of 
a  grammar  school  to  some  boy  or 
girl  whose  "verbal  material"  in 
which  "thinking  is  carried  on"  is  in- 
accurate, indefinite,  and  insufficient. 
Tables  of  combinations  of  numbers, 
weights  and  measures,  etc.,  etc.,  must 
be  drilled  upon  with  pupils  until  they 
can  answer  instantly  and  accurately, 
as  it  were,  without  thinking,  any 
questions  which  may  be  put  to  them 
testing  their  knowledge. 

A  few  suggestions  may  be  made 
in  reply  to  questions  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  "learnitig  by  heart"  the 
things  that  must  be  known,  if  progress 
in  the  future  work  of  the  pupil  is  to 
be  assured. 

The  first  suggestion  is  of  a  nega- 
tive character  and  to  the  effect  that 
no  confidence  be  placed  in  so-called 
systems  of  training  the  memory, 
which  promise  maximum  results  with 
minimum  effort.  Perhaps,  some  of 
the  readers  of  this  article  can  join 
with  the  writer  in  recalling  a  trial  of 
one  of  the  "memory  systems"  with 
the  result  that  the  only  thing  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  the  memory 
is  the  recollection  of  the  six  dollars 
worse  than  wasted  to  learn  the  re- 
markable secret  (  ?) . 
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Then  little  value  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  devices,  so  often  an- 
nounced in  books  of  plans  and 
methods  and  in  educational  journals, 
of  making  work  appear  as  play,  by 
turning  everything  into  some  sort  of 
a  game  so  silly  as  to  be  really  an  in- 
sult to  the  intelligence  of  the  child. 
The  following  bit  of  verse  which  ap- 
peared in  an  educational  journal 
several  years  since  will  illustrate  the 
results  of  this  type  of  teaching  which 
pretends  to  have  found  a  * 'royal 
road"  to  learning: 

I    studied   my   tables  over   and   over 
And   forward  and   backward,   too, 

But  I  couldn't  remember  7x8 
And  I  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

Till  Sister  told  me  to  plav  with  my 
doll 

And  not  to  bother  my  head. 
"If  you'll  call  her  56  for  awhile. 

You'll  learn  it  by  heart."  she  said. 

So  I  took  my  favorite  Mary  Ann, 
Though,  I  thought  'twas  a  dread- 
ful shame 

To  call  such  a  perfectly  lovely  doll 
Such  a  perfectly  dreadful  name. 

But  I  called  her  dear  little  56 
A  hundred  times,  till  I  knew 

The  answer  to  7  x  8  as  well 
As  the  answer  to  2  x  2. 

Next  day  Fllizabeth  Wigglesworth 
Who  always  acts  so  proud. 

Said  "7  X  8  is  54," 

And  I  nearly  laughed  out  loud. 

But   T   wished  I   hadn't,  for  teacher 
said, 
"Now,  Dorothy,  tell,  if  you  can," 
And  I  thought  of  my  doll,  and  sako3 
alive. 
I  answered — "Mary  Ann." 


To  make  the  drill  work  in  the 
school  as  interesting  and  as  free 
from  monotony  as  possible,  is  the 
aim  of  all  good  teachers,  but  there 
is  no  use  in  attempting  to  deceive 
children  into  the  belief  that  work 
and  play  are  one  and  the  same.  If 
the  teacher  is  so  foolish  as  to  think 
so,  the  children  know  better.  In 
fact  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
that  children  like  easy  things.  They 
prefer  to  do  the  hard  thing  that  is 
worth  doing. 

•  In  this  drill  work,  which  is  so 
neces.sary  in  storing  the  mind  of  the 
child  with  the  "verbal  material  in 
which  thinking  is  carried  on,"  no 
time  sJiould  be  wasted  on  what  is  al- 
ready certainly  and  accurately  known 
by  heart.  In  some  schools,  ques- 
tions are  asked  every  day  of  the 
children  which  the  teacher  knows  be- 
forehand can  be  answered  by  every 
child  in  the  class. 

How  many  are  1  and  2?  2  and  2? 
1  from  1  leaves  how  many?  If  1 
pencil  cost  5  cents,  what  will  2  cost? 
are  types  of  questions  which  can 
usually  be  omitted  with  profit  to  the 
pupil  and  saving  of  time  for  the 
teacher.  Some  of  the  readers  of  these 
pages  can  recall  what  a  streak  of 
good  luck  it  was  considered,  to  be 
called  upon  in  the  arithmetic  class, 
when  they  were  children  to  recite  the 
"table  of  fives."  All  the  pupils  in 
the  class  smiled  while  the  lucky  one 
rattled  off  the  table  which  no  one 
was  ever  known  to  miss. 
The  suggestion  is  made,  therefore, 
that  the  wise  teacher  will  note  care- 
fully the  combinations  and  parts  of 
tables  which  are  hard  to  learn  ac- 
curately and  will  use  the  time,  which 
can  be  saved  in  the  manner  previously 
suggested,  in  drilling  upon  the  weak 
places.  The  sum  total  of  all  the 
combinations  in  addition  is  not  large, 
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and  if  the  effort  of  the  pupil  in  his 
preparation  and  of  the  teacher  in  di- 
recting the  drill  in  the  recitation  be 
centered  upon  the  comparatively  few 
places  where  the  child  is  apt  to  go 
wrong,  many  of  the  inaccuracies 
which  so  retard  the  future  work  of 
the  pupil  and  so  exhaust  the  patience 
of  the  teacher  will'  be  largely  elim- 
inated. 

O.  T.  Corson. 


MESSAGE  OF  GOVERNOR   HARRIS  TO 
THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  message  of  Governor  Andrew 
L.  Harris  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  opening,  January  6,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  —  clear,  concise, 
and  comprehensive  in  its  discussion  of 
the  many  important  questions  of 
State. 

The  finances  of  the  State  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  a  most  satisfactory 
condition,  there  being  a  balance  on 
hand,  November  13,  1907,  of  $4,1 13,- 
913.47.  The  following  paragraphs 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  all  the 
teachers  of  the  State: 

COMMON    SCHOOL   FUND. 

On  November  15th,  1905,  there  was  a 
balance  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  this  fund  of  $177,308.20.  There  was 
paid  into  this  fund  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  November  15th,  1906,  $2,- 
192,433.87,  and  disbursed  during  the 
same  period  $2,133,450.70,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance November  15th,  1906,  of  $236,- 
291.37. 

There  was  collected  and  credited  to 
this  fund  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
$2,236,649.73,  and  paid  from  it  $2,192,- 
677.50,  leaving  a  balance  of  $280,263.60 
on    November    15th,    1907. 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  the  levy 
from  95/100  of  a  mill  to  one  mill,  and 
the  increasing  grand  duplicate  of  the 
State,  the  present  levy,  if  maintained, 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  distribution 
upon  a  per  capita  basis  of  $1.95  instead 
of  $1.70,  and  then  leave  an  estimated 
balance  on  November  15th.  1908,  of  $84,- 
260.00. 


The' total  cost  of  running  the  State 
Government  for  1907  was  $9,570,- 
038.23. 

The  Message  contains  a  synopsis 
of  all  the  reports  of  the  different 
State  Institutions,  Boards  and  De- 
partments, together  with  the  sensible 
recommendation  that  such  action  be 
taken  bv  the  General  Assembly  "as 
will  secure  these  publications  before 
they  are  a  year  old,  or  stop  the 
enormous  expenditures  for  *back 
numbers.' " 

In  another  paragraph  the  Governor 
wisely  observes  that  "These  reports 
are  intended  for  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  more  than  for 
others,  and  should  be  on  their  desks 
during  the  session  rather  than  In 
boxes  at  their  homes  long  afterward." 
.  The  Governor's  discussion  of 
"Forestry"  is  published  in  full  be- 
cause of  its  extreme  importance,  and 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  encourage 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  to 
put  forth  every  effort  possible  to  in- 
stil into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
children  such  a  love  for  trees  as  will 
lead  them  to  plant,  nourish,  and  pro- 
tect them. 

FORESTRY. 

The  forests  in  Ohio  are  disappearing. 
Unless  some  protection  is  given,  they 
will  soon  pass  away.  If  our  state  con- 
stitution would  permit  a  low  valua- 
tion or  a  rebate  of  taxes  on  woodland 
dedicated  for  a  period  of  years  to  re- 
forestry,  it  would  give  encouragement 
Last  year  Iowa  provided  by  law  for 
forest  reservation  in  private  ownership 
of  land,  which  was  subject  to  restric- 
tions in  cutting  trees  and  grazing,  and 
to  be  assessed  at  $1.00  per  acre.  The 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed  a  law 
rebating  for  35  years  95  percent,  of  the 
taxes  on  woodland.  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Maine', 
Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin  have  also 
enacted  laws  reducing  taxation  to  en- 
courage the  growing  of  forests. 

I  sus^gest  that  article  12  section  2  of 
our  Constitution  be  amended  so  the 
Legislature  can  give  encouragement  to 
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reforesting  our  denuded  lands  and  pro- 
tectinji^  existing  forests  by  reducing  or 
omitting  the  taxes  thereon. 

In  many  parts  of  the  state  the  grow- 
ing of  trees,  as  the  growing  of  com 
and  wheat,  would  have  a  commercial 
value. 

The  Experiment   Station  at  Wooster 


Station  has  taken  in  this  work  and  re- 
commend further  encouragenitnt  to  the 
people   in   forest  growing. 

The  importance  of  this  and  kindred 
problems  is  emphasized  by  the  call  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
a  Conference  at  the  National  Capital 
in  May,  1908,  to  devise  ways  and  means 


GOVERNOR    HARRIS. 


has  commenced  the  encouragement  of 
planting  along  this  line.  Since  1904  it 
has  sent  out  more  than  half  a  million 
seedling  trees  to  466  farmers  in  84  of 
the  counties  of  the  state.  The  Sta- 
tion has  also  taken  up  the  work  on 
lands  of  the  state  occupied  by  the  Boys' 
Industrial  School  near  Lancaster,  where 
it  found  several  hundred  acres  of  sec- 
ond growth  forest  now  in  good  con- 
dition   for  the  experiment. 

I   highly  approve  of  the  interest  the 
Board    of    Control    of    the    Experiment 


to  foster  and 
the  country. 


preserve  the  resources  of 


An  interesting  summary  of  the  en- 
actment of  temperance  laws  since 
1886  is  given  which  summary  is  fol- 
lowed with  the  following  recom- 
mendation : 

The  temperance  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the   state  has   passed  on  to  an- 
other stage  and  a  large  number  of  citi- 
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zens  are  requesting  that  the  voters  of 
the  counties  be  given  the  privilege  of 
determining  for  themselves  whether  they 
>yill  look  to  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  for  a  part  of  the  revenue  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  state  and  local 
government,  or  whether  they  will  meet 
such  expenses  by  direct  taxation.  This 
question  is  so  important  that  1  respect- 
fully request  that  you  give  it  your  fav- 
orable   consideration. 

"Mining  Laws,"  "Protection  of 
Employes,"  "Relief  of  Needy  Blind," 
"Record  of  Births  and  Deaths," 
"State  Bank  Examination."  "Primary 
Elections,"  and  "Taxation,"  are 
among  the  most  important  subjects 
discussed,  concerning  which  valuable 
recommendations  are  made. 

The  Message  contains  a  most  kind, 
tender  and  complimentory  reference 
to  (Governor  Pattison,  who  lived  only 
five  months  and  ten  days  after  his 
inauguration,  and  closes  with  the 
following  suggestive  paragraph  whose 
wisdom  will  appeal  to  all  thouglitful 
people : 

Including  three  universities  and  two 
places  for  the  feeble-minded,  there  are 
now  twenty-three  state  institutions  to 
be  maintained.  When  the  three  ad- 
ditional institutions  now  under  way  are 
completed  the  state  will  have  *J<>  >uch 
establishments  to  support  at  an  annual 
cost  exceeding  five  milhOn.  It  might 
be  well  to  define  some  limitation  to  the 
parental  policy  of  the  stite.  There 
seems  to  be  such  a  tendency  toward  ex- 
periment and  expansion  in  state  chari- 
ties that  you  should  consider  nrobabJe 
conditions  in  the  future  as  well  as  ap- 
peals  at   the   present   time. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

hi(;h  schooi.   irxtk  and  kield 

MKEr. 

The  First  Annual  Track  and  Field 
Meet  of  the  Ohio  High  School  Ath- 
letic Association  will  be  held  at 
Denison     University,     on     Mav     23. 


Only  such  schools  as  are  members  of 
the  Association  will  be  allowed  to 
enter. 

The  first  prize  in  each  event  will 
be  a  gold  medal,  the  second  a  silver 
medal  and  the  third  a  bronze  medal. 
The  winning  relay  team  will  receive 
a  banner.  Tlie  school  scoring  the 
most  points  will  receive  a  large  silver 
l)ving  cuj)  and  will  be  recognized  as 
holding  the  High  S(  hool  Track  and 
Fiidd  Championship  of  Ohio. 

Entertainment  will  be  provided  for 
contesting  teams  and  one  faculty 
representative  with  each  team. 

Any  public  high  school  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Association  by 
sending  $3.00  to  the  member  of  the 
Board  of  Control  representing  the 
district  with  which  the  s(  hool  desires 
to  affiliate. 

Ho'ird  cf  Control:  Southwestern 
District  —  President  of  the  Board, 
(leo.  K.  ICastman,  31  Callahan  Block, 
Dayton;  Southeastern  District  — 
Secretary- Treasurer  of  the  Board, 
Prin  \V.  H.  Rice,  Chillicothe; 
Northwestern  District — Prin.  Geo. 
C.  Dietrich.  Sandusky:  Northeastern 
District  —  Supt.  E.  A.  Hotchkiss, 
Ashtabula;  Central  District  —  Supt. 
\Vm.  McClain,  London;  Eastern 
District — Prin.  (i.  A.  Wyly,  New 
Philadelphia. 

McmhiTu  of  the  District  Boards. 
( Which  also  include  those  mentioned 
above.):  Southwestern  District  — 
Prin.  W.  P.  Cope,  Hamilton,  Prin. 
F.  C.  Kirkendall,  Piqua ;  North- 
western District  —  Supt.  S.  H.  Lay- 
ton,  Fostoria,  Prin.  H.  M.  Lowe, 
Fremont;  Eastern  District  —  Prin. 
Chas.  Teeters.  Canal  Dover,  Prin.  C. 
W.  Jackson,  Uhrichsville;  South- 
eastern District  —  Prin.  \\ .  H.  Mau- 
rer.  Marietta.  \V.  Rowe  (iillilland, 
Portsmouth  ;  Central  District — Supt. 
W.  McK.  Vance,  Delaware,  Prin.  T. 
()t:>   ^Vi1^^,p,^     Newark. 
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— The  city  institute  of  Van  Wert 
was  held  January  16-18.  Miss  Loui$e 
Klein  Miller,  of  Cleveland,  was  re- 
called and  gave  the  teachers  a  feast 
of  good  things.  Dean  H.  G.  Wil- 
liams, of  Athens,  lectured  Friday 
evening  on  the  subject,  "What  is  Ed- 
ucation?" and  again  on  Saturday 
morning  on,  "Who  Should  Teach?" 
Hon.  E.  A.  Jones  gave  a  lecture  on 
"Whittier,"  on  Saturday  morning 
and  in  the  afternoon  Supt.  W.  S. 
Rowe,  of  (ireenville,  spoke  on 
"School  (hardens." 

— Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  is  stirring 
up  much  interest  in  the  school  ex- 
hibit at  the  county  fair  in  September. 
All  premiums  are  to  be  paid  in  books 
or  pictures,  and  the  Fair  Board  has 
set  aside  $300  with  which  to  pay  these 
premiums. 

— At  the  Ravenna  meeting,  Jan- 
uary 18,  Miss  May  Chapman  spoke 
on  "The  Cynical  Teacher,"  Prin.  W. 
A.  Walls  on  "The  Duties  and  Re- 
sponsibilities of  Teaching,"  Supt.  E. 
C).  'I'rescott  on  "What  of  the  Fu- 
ture?" and  Prin  D.  C.  Rybolt,  of  the 
Akron  High  School,  on  "Talking 
Teachers  and  Teaching  Teachers." 

— He  has  achieved  success  who  has 
lived  well,  laughed  often  and  loved 
much  ;  who  has  gained  tl^e  resi)ect  of 
intelligent  men  and  the  love  of  little 
children;  who  has  filled  his  niche, 
and  accomplished  his  task  ;  who  has 
left  the  world  better  than  he  found  it. 
whether  by  an  improved  poppy,  a 
perfect  poem,  or  a  rescued  soul ;  who 
has  never  lacked  appreciation  of 
earth's  beauty,  nor  failed  to  ex[)ress 
it ;  who  has  always  looked  for  the 
best  in  others,  and  given  others  the 
best  he  had;  whose  life  was  an  in- 
spiration; whose  memory  a  bene- 
diction. 

— Mrs.  a.  J.  St.axlev. 


— E.  P.  Tice,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  agents  of  the  Midland 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  Miss 
Katharyn  Boring,  of  Pomeroy,  were 
married  away  back  in  June,  1907. 
They  have  known  it  all  the  while  but 
the  world  at  large  hasn't  found  it 
out.  Mr.  Tice  has  been  so  busy  with 
his  work,  and  withal  so  successful, 
that  he  hasn't  stopped  work  to  tell  of 
his  great  happiness. 

— Frank  R.  Ellis  is  Secretary  of 
the  Cincinnati  Musical  Festival  Asso- 
ciation, and  is  busy  arranging  for  the 
eighteenth  biennial  festival  which  oc- 
curs May  5-9.  There  will  be  a 
festival  chorus  of  500  voices,  a 
chorus  of  700  school  children,  the 
Theodore  Thomas  orchestra  of  lOO 
pieces,  and  soloists  of  international 
reputation.  During  this  festival 
Cincinnati  will  be  the  mecca  of 
musical  pilgrims  from  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

— A  dealer  in  art  work  tells  of  a 
visitor  to  his  store  who  explained  the 
beautiful  picture  of  Psyche  as  a  rep- 
resentation of  Pharaoh's  daughter 
looking  for  Moses  in  the  bulrushes. 

— Supt.  R.  E.  Rayman,  of  East 
Liverpool,  in  a  recent  paper,  says  the 
following : 

There  is  much  to  be  said  about  the 
influence  of  the  homes  or  the  com- 
munity in  general  as  a  factor  in  edu- 
cation. 'The  proper  school  sentiment 
in  a  comnmnity  is  a  great  help  to  a 
board  of  education  in  its  efforts  to  be 
fully  up  to  the  progreJ^sive  movements 
of  the  times.  Those  who  are  in  clos- 
est touch  with  the  workings  of  the 
school  should  be  in  a  position  to  un- 
derstand the  needs  of  the  schools  bet- 
ter than  those  who  are  at  a  greater 
distance.  There  are  persons  in  al- 
most every  community  who  are  ever 
ready  to  instruct  every  other  person 
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or  group  of  persons  as  to  the  best  way 
of  doing  whatever  they  may  be  en- 
deavoring to  do.  It  impresses  one 
much  like  the  old  bachelor  who  al- 
ways knows  so  much  about  the  proper 
training  of  children  in  the  home. 
If  suggestions  are  made  for  the  un- 
provement  of  the  schools  in  order  that 
they  may  be  kept  up  to  the  best  in  the 
land,  there  should  be  the  most  hearty 
co-operation  from  every  source. 

— Secretary  C.  A.  Graham  is  busily 
engaged  in  the  work  of  preparing  for 
the  educational  exhibit  at  the  Allen 
county  fair,  next  September.  He  has 
mailed  to  all  board  members  in  the 
country  a  comprehensive  circular 
which  gives  all  necessary  information. 

— Hon.  E.  O.  Randall  comments 
upon  "The  History  of  North  Amer- 
ica" as  follows : 

After  an  examination  of  your 
work,  entitled,  "The  History  of 
North  America,"  I  desire  to  say  that 
it  is  a  most  admirable  production, 
having  some  features  that  especially 
commend  it  both  to  the  ordinary 
reader  and  the  student  of  history. 
The  plan  of  having  the  different 
topics  treated  by  well-known  authors 
over  their  own  names  is  especially 
satisfactory.  This  gives  the  work  a 
double  value  and  reliability,  while 
the  style  of  the  writers  is  popular  and 
attractive  so  as  to  interest  the  non- 
professional reader. 

— The  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  meet 
in  Washington  D.  C,  February  25-27. 
The  Ohio  people  who  are  named  in 
the  program  are  Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer, 
Cincinnati,  and  Miss  Jane  Brownlee, 
of  Toledo.  Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  is 
President  of  the  Department  of 
School  Administration. 

— The  National  Congress  of 
Mothers  will  hold  the  first  interna- 


tional meeting  at  Washington  D.  C, 
March  10-17.  The  general  subject 
is  The  Welfare  of  the  Child,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  will  open  the  meet- 
ing with  an  address  and  Com- 
missioner v..  l\.  Hrown  will  give  an 
evening  address.  Full  particulars 
may  be  had  of  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Wells, 
Akron,  O. 

— Nixon  Waterman  says  this  is  the 
prettiest  thing  he  ever  wrote : 

A  rose  to  the  living 

Is  more  than  sumptuous  leaves  to  the    ^ 

dead. 
In  filling  loves  infinite  store, 
A  rose  to  the  living  is  more 
If  graciously  given  before 
The  departing  spirit  has  fled; 
A  rose  to  the  living 
Is  more  than  sumptuous  leaves  to  the 

dead. 
— The  writer  was  rummaging 
about  and  came  upon  the  following 
which  was  given  to  him  several  years 
ago  by  the  much  lamented  John  C. 
Ridge : 
**Sum   up   at   night  what  thou   hast 

done  by  day. 
And,  in  the  morning,  what  thou  hast 

to  do. 
Dress  and  undress  thy  soul ; 
If  with  thy  watch  that,  too,  be  down 
Then  wind  both  up.     Make  thy  ac- 
counts agree." 

— The  teacher  who  will  read  "The 
Perfect  Tribute"  to  his  school  on 
Lincoln  day,  will  win  the  gratitude 
of  all  the  pupils.  It  is  published  by 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  New  York, 
and  sold  at  all  book-stores  for  fifty 
cents. 

— Millard  Fillmore  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1800  ;  Charles  Dickens,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1812  :  W'illiam  T.  Sherman, 
February  8,  1820:  John  Ruskin,  Feb- 
ruary 8;  1819:  Wm.  H.  Harrison, 
February  9,  1773;    Thomas  A.  Edi- 
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son,  February  11,  1847;  Charles 
Darwin,  February  12,  1809;  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  February  12,  1809; 
Charles  Lamb,  February  18,  1775; 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  February  19,  1809; 
James  Russell  Lowell,  February  22, 
1819;  George  Washington,  February 
22,  1732  ;  Victor  Hugo,  February  26, 
1802;  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1807.    . 

— Teachers  and  others  who  desire 
the  Agricultural  College  Extension 
Bulletin  sent  to  them  free  of  cost  have 
only  to  send  their  addresses  to  Prof. 
A,  B.  Graham,  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus, 
and  they  will  receive  it  regularly.  If 
there  are  those  who  formerly  received 
it,  but  do  not  receive  it  now,  they 
will  know  that  they  have  failed  to 
send  in  their  names  this  year. 

mother's  apron  strings. 

When  I  was  but  a  verdant  youth, 

I  thought  the  truly  great 
A\'ere  those  who  had  attained  in  truth 

To  man's  mature  estate. 
And  none  my  soul  .so  sadly  tried 

Or  spoke  such  bitter  things 
As  he  who  said  that  I  was  tied 

To  mother's  apron  strings. 

I  loved  my  mother,  yet  it  seemed 

That  I  must  break  away 
And  find  the  broader  world  I  dreamed 

Beyond  her  presence  lay. 
But  I  have  sighed  and  I  have  Cried 

O'er  all  the  cruel  stings 
I  would  have  missed  had  I  been  tied 

To  mother's  apron  strings. 

Oh,  happy,  trustful  j^jirls  and  boys. 

The  mother's  way  is  best ! 
She  leads  you  midst  the  fairest  joys 

Throught  paths  of  peace  and  rest. 
If  you  would  have  the  safest  guide 

And  drink  from  sweetest  springs. 
Oh.  keep  your  hearts  forever  tied 

To  mother's  apron  strings! 

— Nixon    Waterman. 


— Supt.  H.  H.  Helter,  of  Mans- 
field, gave  two  addresses  before  the 
Clark  county  Association,  January 
18,  on  the  subject  **One  or  More,'^ 
and  "Knowing  and  Doing."  Supt. 
H.  C.  Aultman  gave  an  inaugural 
address.  Miss  Mabel  Dillahunt  con- 
tributed a  paper  and  Miss  Clara 
Kemler  gave  a  reading. 

— Miss  Lena  G.  Roling  is  Primary 
Supervisor  in  the  Model  School  of 
Kentucky  State  Normal  School  which 
is  located  at  Richmond,  Ky.  This  is 
the  school  of  which  Dr.  R.  N.  Roark 
is  .President.  Miss  Roling's  salary  is 
$1,300  and  she  is  worth  all  that  and 
more. 

— Supt.  O.  J.  Dodge,  of  Mc- 
Arthur,  has  won  the  people  already 
by  his  wise  management  of  the 
schools.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  C.  W. 
Bingman,  T.  M.  Buskirk.  Miss 
Louise  Ogan,  Miss  Eva  Sharp,  Miss 
Clara  Shively,  Miss  Blanche  Keck. 
The  high  school  enrolls  seventy. 
The  former  superintendent  H.  M. 
Coultrap  will  graluate  from  the 
University  of  Colorado  in  June. 

—Supt.  W.  O.  Weir,  Supt.  J.  E. 
Gordon  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Dickason^ 
gave  the  Hardin  county  teachers  a 
veritable  feast  of  good  things  at 
Kenton,  January  1 1 . 

— The  following  instructors  have 
been  secured  for  the  Vinton  county  in- 
stitute :  Prof.  H.  R.  Wilson,  Athens, 
H.  A.  Merriman,  Cleveland,  and  Dr. 
R.  N.  Roark,  of  Kentucky  State 
Normal  College.  The  following  are 
the  officers:  President,  C.  W.  Bing- 
man ;  Secretary,  Ernest  Nixon ;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Mary  M.  Soule, 
O.  D.  Davis,  Jennie  Dowd. 

— The  Blanchester  schools  enroll 
456  pupils.  Of  these,  126  are  in  the 
high  school  and  75  of  these  are  tu- 
ition.    Everv  seat  in  the  school  is  oc- 
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cupied.  Supt.  C.  L.  Leahy  is  looking 
for  the  banner  on  high  school  at- 
tendance. 

— "No  one  could  tell  me  where  my 

soul  might  be, 
I  searched  for  God,  but  God  eluded 

me; 
I  sought  my  brother  out  and  found 

all  three." 

— Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  of 
Teachers'  College,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, gave  an  address  in  Phila- 
delphia, January  10,  on  the  subject, 
**What  is  Character?"  and  another 
on  January  11,  on  *'The  New 
Ideals  of  Intellectual  Discipline  and 
Culture." 

— In  addition  to  the  names  re- 
ported in  the  October  number  of  the 
Monthly^  the  following  have  paid 
the  membership  fee  for  1908.  This 
list  includes  the  names  of  those  who.se 
fee  was  received  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 15th: 

Allen  Co.  —  T.  W.  Shimp,  Del- 
phos ;    C.  A.  Arganbright,   Bluifton. 

Ashtabula  Co.  —  E.  A.  Hotchkiss, 
Ashtabula. 

Athens  CV.  —  H.  G.  Williams, 
Athens. 

.4uglaize  Co.  —  C.  C.  McBroom, 
St.  Mary*s ;  J.  Howard  Spohn,  St. 
Marys. 

Belmont  Co. — L.  E.  York,  Martin's 
Ferry. 

Butler  Co.  —  T.  L.  Feeney,  Ox- 
ford. 

Cuyahoga  Co.  —  Hannah  Handler, 
Cleveland ;  Lucia  Stickney.  Cleve- 
land :  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Cleveland ; 
H.  W.  Kennedy,  Lakewood ;  Ella 
M.  Hendrickson,  Cleveland;  Rhoda 
E.  Simmons,  Cleveland. 

Darke  Co.  —  Cena  Davis.  Green- 
ville. 

Defiance  Co.  —  J.  J.  Burns,  De- 
fiance. 


Franklin  Co.  —  O.  T.  Corson,  Co- 
lumbus; VV.  O.  Thompson,  Colum- 
bus; E.  E.  Richards,  Columbus;  E. 
\V.  Harvev,  Columbus;  Margaret  W. 
Sutherland,  Columbus. 

Gallia  Co.  —  H.  E.  Conard,  Galli- 
polis. 

Greene  Co.  — J.  A.  Runyan,  Fair- 
field. 

Hamilton  Co.  —  O.  P.  Voorhes, 
Cincinnati ;  (}eo.  M.  Johnson.  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Hancock  Co.  —  J.  F.  Smith,  Find- 
lay. 

Hardin  Co.  —  N.  E.  Hutchinson, 
Kenton. 

Lake  Co.  —  F.  H.  Kendall,  Paines- 
ville. 

Lawrence  Co.  —  S.  P.  Humphrey, 
Ironton. 

Lorain  Co.  —  W.  R.  Comings, 
Elyria. 

Lucas  Co.  —  Clara  Gillette,  To- 
ledo; Florence  Scott,  Toledo ;  J.  C. 
York,  Toledo ;  G.  K.  Lyons,  Toledo ; 
Emma  B.  Leidy,  Toledo. 

Mahoning  Co.  —  Margaret  A. 
Boggs,  Canfield. 

Medina  Co.  —  J.  R.  Kennan, 
Medina. 

.Miami  Co.  —  F.  C.  Kirkendall, 
Piqua. 

Montgomery  Co.  —  W.  T.  Tiiimp, 
Miamisburg;   J.  W.  Carr,  Dayton. 

Ottaiiui  Co.  —  Flora  M.  Bachman, 
C]enoa  ;  Sarah  R.  Gill,  Oak  Harbor  ; 
Geo.  F.  Aschbacher,  Oak  Harbor ; 
J.  C.  Oldt,  Put-in-Bay. 

/^os's  Co.  —  Anna  K.  Korst.  Chii'i- 
cothe  ;  Katherine  Snyder,  Chillicothe. 

Sandusky  Co.  —  Harvey  Brugger. 
Fremont;    Eliza  M.  Dorr,  Fremont. 

Scioto  Co.  —  Emily  Ball,  Ports- 
mouth. 

Seneca  Co.  —  S.  H.  Layton,  Fre- 
mont. 

Stark  Co.  —  C.  A.  Armstrong, 
Canton. 

Tuscarawas   Co.  —  F.    P.    Geiger, 
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Canal  Dover ;  G.  R.  Montgomery, 
Canal  Dover. 

IVashington  Co.  —  J.  H.  Lawton, 
Newport. 

Warren  Co, —  0-  M.  Soule,  Frank- 
lin ;    Jennie  Tribbey,  Morrow. 

Williams  Co.  —  J.  A.  Rogers, 
Edgerton. 

Only  ninety-two  advance  member- 
ship fees  have  been  received  so  far. 
Read  the  circular  letter  sent  you  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  send  the  dollar  to  the 
treasurer,  J.  K.  Baxter,  Canton. 

No  fee  has  been  received  from  any 
one  in  the  following  counties: 

Adams,  Carroll,  Clermont,  Clinton, 
Columbiana,  Crawford,  Ashland, 
Delaware,  Erie,  Fairfield,  Fayette, 
Highland,  Brown,  Fulton,  Geauga, 
•Guernsey,  Harrison,  Henry,  Huron, 
Hocking,  Holmes,  Jackson.  Knox, 
Logan,  Madison,  Marion,  Meigs, 
Mercer,  Monroe,  Morgan,  Morrow, 
Noble,  Paulding.  Perry,  Pickaway, 
Pike,  Putnam,  Preble,  Richland, 
"Shelby,  Summit,  Trumbull,  Union, 
Van  Wert,  Vinton,  Wayne.  Wood, 
W^yandotte. 

— Supt.  E.  F.  Warner,  of  Bellevue, 
has  served  his  peof)le  eighteen  years 
with  marked  success  and  is  making 
the  right  kind  of  advances  every  day. 
The  enrollment  is  860,  with  twenty- 
six  teachers  in  the  corps.  The  grad- 
uating class  has  twenty-two.  In  the 
high  school  Supt.  Warner  teaches 
civics  and  is  ably  assisted  by  the  fol- 
lowing teachers:  Prin.  H.  C.  Bates, 
Latin  and  geometry,  S.  A.  Kurtz, 
science  and  algebra,  Mollie  K.  Hohl- 
stein,  German  and  algebra,  Stella  H. 
Knight,  history  and  English,  Mary 
L.  Storer,  English  and  algebra.  The 
high  school  enrollment  is  130. 

— Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey,  of  Iron- 
ton,  will  have  heart-felt  sympathy 
in  his  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  his  father 


who  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  home 
cemetery  at  Rutland.  He  was 
seventy-seven  years  old  and  was  of 
the  first  generation  this  side  of  the 
pioneers.  He  was  a  devout  Christian 
of  the  old  type,  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  most  highly  respected 
as  a  citizen.  Supt.  Humphrey  and 
his  brother.  Dr.  Humphrey,  of  To- 
ledo, are  the  only  survivors  of  the 
family. 

— Supt.  John  B.  Albers,  of  Chicka- 
saw, has  been  nominated  for  the  office 
of  County  Treasurer  in  Mercer 
county,  but  goes  right  on  teaching 
school  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
The  school  enrolls  135  and  his  as- 
sistants are  Miss  Euleta  Hess  and 
Miss  Josephine  Garke.  Another 
teacher  will  probably  be  added  the 
coming  year. 

— All  friends  of  Miami  University 
will  be  saddened  to  learn  of  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  Hepburn  Hall. 
It  was  a  beautiful  building  and  well 
furnished  and  it  is  really  sad  to  know 
that  all  has  been  destroyed.  How- 
ever, there  is  relief  in  the  reflection 
that  no  lives  were  lost,  due,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  heroism  of  some  of 
the  young  men  students,  who,  at  great 
peril,  rescued  two  of  the  young  ladies. 
The  loss  is  especially  unfortunate 
right  now  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
but  President  Benton  and  his  co- 
workers have  risen  nobly  to  the 
situation. 

— Hardin  county  teachers  in  in- 
stitute assembled  at  Kenton,  January 
1 1 ,  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
compulsory  township  supervision. 

— Supt.  H.  M.  Horst,  Solon,  has 
arranged  for  a  joint  township  meet- 
ing of  teachers,  February  1,  at  which 
Prof.  W.  E.  Wenner,  of  Wooster, 
appears  as  one  of  the  speakers  from 
abroad. 
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— Supt.  L.  S.  Ivins,  President  of 
the  Ohio  Township  Superintendents' 
Association,  writes  as  follows : 

"Perhaps  no  educational  move- 
ment in  Ohio  has  grown  more  rapidly 
in  the  past  three  years  than  township 
or     district     supervision     of     rural 


statistics  which  have  only  been  com- 
pleted a  few  weeks  and  are  published 
to  correct  some  former  statements 
made  concerning  this  work  that  has 
grown  so  rapidly  and  proven  such  a 
great  source  of  help  to  the  rural 
schools. 


SUPT.    L.    S.    IVINS. 


schools.  For  example,  in  1904  we  had 
240  superintendencies  in  fifty-three 
counties,  and  in  1907,  320  superin- 
tendencies  in  seventy-three  counties. 
Many  of  the  superintendents  have 
two  townships  under  their  super- 
vision, and  some  reported  they  were 
supervising  all  schools  in  three  town- 
ships.    These  figures  are  taken  from 


— Wooster  University  is  making  a 
mighty  effort  to  complete  its  half 
million  of  new  endowment  before 
April  1,  the  limit  given  by  some  who 
have  pledged  to  the  fund.  Of  the 
big  sum,  about  $400,000  is  now  in 
sight,  but  as  the  conditions  require 
the  deficit  of  the  present  and  the  past 
two  years  also  to  be  wiped  out,  there 
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still  remains  approximately  $125,000 
to  raise. 

— The  teachers  of  Erie,  Huron, 
Sandusky  and  Seneca  counties  held  a 
good  meeting  at  Bellevue,  January 
18.  The  attendance  was  large,  the 
music  was  excellent,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  meeting  was  fine.  President  S.  D. 
Fess  gave  two  of  his  characteristic 
addresses  on  "A  Method  in  History,'* 
and  "Horace  Man,  the  Educator." 
Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  of  Findlay,  was 
at  his  best  on  the  subject  "The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Schools  to  the  Child 
Labor  Problem."  Prof.  J.  H.  Snyder 
greatly  pleased  and  edified  the 
audience  on  "Some  Essentials,"  and 
F.  B.  Pearson  spoke  on  "The  Read- 
ing Lesson  —  Richard  IIL" 

— Supt.  A.  M.  Sawyer  recently  re- 
signed his  position  as  the  head  of  the 
Loveland  schools  to  accept  a  place  on 
the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  High  School, 
at  a  much  larger  salary.  His  work 
is  Latin  and  mathematics,  and  his' 
many  friends  in  Ohio  will  all  wish 
him  unqualified  success. 

—The  Tri-State  College  of  An- 
gola, Indiana,  has  its  training  de- 
partment K  iganized  and  working. 
The  Department  of  Education  is 
headed  by  Lester  B.  Rogers,  A.  M., 
of  Columbia  University. 

High  school  graduates  who  want 

the  twelve  weeks  training  work  can 

have    three    dates    of     entrance    to 

choose  from : 

.   Spring  quarter  opens  March  24th. 

Mid- Term  quarter  opens  May  4th. 

Summer  quarter  opens  June   16th. 

See  advertisement. 

— Prin.  L.  W.  Mackinnon,  of  the 
Academy  High  School,  Gallipolis,  is 
sending  out  a  report  to  each  home 
represented  in  the  school  giving 
statistics  as  to  absence  for  the  first 
term,  showing  absences  of  each  pupil 


with  reasons  given.  The  report  en- 
tailed much  work,  but  it  proved  an 
eye-opener  to  parents. 

— Miss  Jennie  Cooke,  who  com- 
pleted her  senior  studies  at  Wooster 
at  the  holidays,  was  offered  three 
tempting  positions  at  once,  but  ac- 
cepted the  Latin  position  in  the 
Tippecanbe  City  High  School. 

— Supt.  M.  J.  Fluckey,  of  Shreve, 
is  causing  things  to  move  in  his 
parish,  and  is  winning  high  praise 
from  his  constituency. 


LINCOLN  ON  WASHINGTON. 

By  O.  T.  Gorton. 

In  this  month  of  February,  with 
our  thoughts  turned  to  both  the 
founder  and  the  savior  of  our  Re- 
public, it  will  be  well  to  study  what 
Lincoln  had  to  say  about  Wash- 
ington. 

One  of  the  first  addresses  of  any 
considerable  length  by  Lincoln  was 
before  The  Young  Men's  Lyceum  of 
Springfield,  111.,  on  the  Perpetuation 
of  Our  Political  Institutions.  The 
date  of  this  address,  which  was  first 
printed  in  the  Sangamon  Journal,  of 
P'ebruarv  3,  1838,  was  January  27, 
1837. 

In  this  address  Lincoln  dwelt  upon 
the  extreme  importance  of  obedience 
to  law  and  referred  most  eloquently  to 
the  patriots  of  Revolutionary  Days. 
The  closing  i)aragraphs  are  quoted 
as   follows : 

'They  were  pillars  "of  the  temple  of 
liberty:  and  now  that  they  have  crum- 
bled away  that  temple  must  fall  unless 
we,  their  descendants,  supply  their 
places  with  other  pillars,  hewn  from 
the  solid  quarry  of  sober  reason.  Pas- 
sion has  helped  us,  but  can  do  so  no 
more.  It  will  in  future  be  our  enemy. 
Reason  —  cold,  calculating,  'unimpas- 
sioned    reason  —  must    furnish    all    the 
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materials  for  our  future  support  and 
defense.  Let  those  materials  be  molded 
into  general  intelligence,  sound  moral- 
ity, and,  in  particular,  a  reverence  for 
the  Constitution  and  laws;  and  that 
we  improved  to  the  last,  that  we  re- 
mained free  to  the  last,  that  we  re- 
vered his  name  to  the  last,  that  dur- 
ing his  long  sleep  we  permitted  no 
hostile  foot  to  pass  over  or  desecrate 
his  resting  place,  shall  be  that  which 
to  learn  the  last  trump  shall  awaken 
our  Washington. 

''Upon  these  let  the  proud  fabric  of 
freedom  rest,  as  the  rock  of  its^ basis; 
and  as  truly  as  has  been  said  of  the 
only  greater  institution,  'the  ^ates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail   against  it.' " 

On  Washington's  birthday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1842,  Lincoln  delivered  a 
strong  temperance  address  before  the 
Washingtonian  Society  of  Spring- 
field. 111.,  his  subject  being  "Charity 
in  Temperance  Reform."  He  closed 
this  address  as  follows: 

"This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Wash- 
ington; we  are  met  to  celebrate  this 
day.  Washington  is  the  mightiest  name 
of  earth  —  long  since  mightiest  in  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  in 
moral  reformation.  On  that  name  no 
eulogy  is  expected.  It  can  not  be. 
To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or  glory 
to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike 
impossible.  Let  none  attempt  it.  In 
solemn  awe  pronounce  the  name,  and  in 
its  naked  deathless  splendor  leave  it 
shining   on." 

Lincoln's  own  reference  to  this 
speech  and  his  comments  on  it  in 
letters  to  personal  friends  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  On  the  same 
day  it  was  delivered  —  February  22, 
1842  —  in  a  letter  to  George  E. 
Pickett,  he  says: 

"I  have  just  told  the  folks  here  in 
Springfield  on  this  111th  [Evidentlv  a 
little  error  on  Lincoln's  part  which 
is  encouragiiig  to  us  ordinarv  mor- 
tals—  EditorI  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  him  whose  name,  mightiest  in  the 
cause  of  civil   liberty,  still   mightiest  in 


the  cause  of  moral  reformation,  we 
mention  in  solemn  awe,  in  naked,  death- 
less splendor,  that  the  one  victory  we 
can  ever  call  complete  will  be  that  one 
which  proclaims  that  there  is  not  one 
slave  or  one  drunkard  on  the  face  of 
God's  green  earth.  Recruit  for  this 
victory." 

In  a  letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed, 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  un- 
der date  of  March  27,  1842,  Lincoln 
again  refers  to  his  "Temperance 
Speech"  as  follows: 

"You  will  see  by  the  last  'Sangamon 
Journal'  that  I  made  a  temperance 
speech  on  the  22d  of  February,  which 
I  claim  that  Fanny  and  you  shall  read 
as  an  act  of  charity  to  me;  for  I  can 
not  learn  that  anybody  else  has  read 
it,  or  is  likely  to.  Fortunately  it  is 
not  very  long,  and  I  shall  deem  it  a 
sufficient  compliance  with  my  request 
if  one  of  you  listens  while  the  other 
reads   it." 

The  following  letter  is  deemed  of 
sufficient  interest  in  connection  with 
Washington's  birthday,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  full.  The  beautiful  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  the  exalted  patriotic 
and  religious  sentiments  which  are 
manifest  in  every  line  it  contains  can 
surely  be  read  and  studied  with  profit 
by  all  teachers  and  pupils : 

"Executive  Mansion, 
"Washington,  February  22,  1863." 
''Rev.  Alexander  Reed. 

"My  De.\r  Sir:  Your  note,  by  which 
you,  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission, 
invite  me  to  preside  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  this  day  at  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  this  city  is 
received. 

"While,  for  reasons  which  I  deem 
sufficient,  I  must  decline  to  preside,  I 
can  not  withhold  my  approval  of  the 
meeting  and  its  worthy  objects.  What- 
rver  shall  be  sincerely  and  in  God's 
name,  desired  for  the  good  of  the  sol- 
dier and  seaman  in  their  hard  spheres 
of  duty,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  blessed. 
And   whatever   shall   tend   to   turn   our 
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thoughts  from  the  unreasoning  and 
uncharitable  passions,  prejudices,  and 
jealousies  incident  to  a  great  national 
trouble  such  as  ours,  and  to  fix  them 
upon  the  vast  and  long-enduring  con- 
sequences,'  for  weal  or  woe,  which  are 
to  result  from  the  struggle,  and  espe- 
cially to  strengthen  our  reliance  on  the 
Supreme  Being  fgr  the  final  triumph 
of  the  right,  cannot  but  be  well  tor 
us  all. 

"The  history  of  Washington  and  the 
Christian  Sabbath  coinciding  this  year, 
and  suggesting  together  the  highest  in- 
terests of  this  life  and  of  .that  to  come, 
IS  most  propitious  for  the  meeting  pro- 
posed." 

"Your   obedient   servant, 

^    "A.   Lincoln." 


UNIFORM    EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS 
FOR  JANUARY. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Capitalize  and  punctuate  the  fol- 
lowing: quotation  marks  are  used  to 
enclose  words  quoted  from'  an  author 
or  speaker  or  represented  in  narratives 
as  employed  in  dialogue  as  by  doing 
nothing  says  an  old  proverb  men  learn 
to  do  evil  quick  quick  or  i  perish 
shrieked  the  exhausted  hunter.  2.  (a) 
Decline  the  noun  man.  (b)  Compare 
ill.  (c)  Give  the  objective  plural  of 
that,  (d)  Give  the  possessive  plural 
of  general-in-chief.  3.  (a)  Conjugate 
be  in  the  present  subjunctive.  (b) 
Give  the  present  perfect,  indicative,  pas- 
sive, of  warm,  (c)  How  many  and 
what  tenses  has  the  subjunctive  mode? 
4.  Name  and  use  in  sentences  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  pronouns.  ,5.  What 
parts  of  speech  may  connect  clauses? 
Illustrate  the  use  of  each  in  a  sentence. 
(5.  Explain  the  syntax  or  government  of 
the  infinitive  and  of  the  participle. 
7-8.  Name  the  part  of  speech  and  give 
the  sjmtax,  or  grammatical  construction, 
of  each  italicized  word  in  the  following: 
"'Few  things  are  more  ludicrous  than  the 
blunders  by  which  even  persons  moving 
in  refined  society  often  betray  the  gross- 
est ignorance  of  very  common  words." 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Questions    6-10    are    based    on    Keith's 
"Elementary  Education," 

J.  What  can  you  say  of  the  need  of 
a  teacher's   making   a   special   study   of 


theory  and  practice?  2.  How  would 
you  manage  the  school  recess?  3.  Dis- 
cuss the  following  as  they  apply  to  the 
teacher:  Too  much  talk;  impatient 
talk.  4.  When  children  are  not  atten- 
tive is  the  inattention  evidence  of  de- 
liberate hostility?  If  not,  of  what  is 
it  evidence?  5.  What  is  your  opinion 
of  the  statement  that  the  teacher  should 
treat  all  pupils  alike?  6.  What  are  the 
four  theories  of  the  moral  nature  of  the 
child  ?  7.  Select  one  of  the  four  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  and  give  a 
summary  of  it.  8.  Describe  an  ideal 
condition  with  respect  to  seating,  light- 
ing, heating  and  ventilating.  9.  What 
is  the  relation  between  order  of  presen- 
tation of  topics  and  interest?  10.  Give 
a  definition  of  conduct.  Should  teach- 
ers visit  the  parents  of  their  pupils? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Simplify:  720— (^X28— 7J)-^40t 
+  (9/10-^3/5X(^)*.  719  4345/5152.  2. 
A  man  bought  the  N.  E.  quarter  of  the 
N.  W.  quarter,  the  N.  W.  quarter  of  the 
N.  E.  quarter,  and  the  N.  W.  quarter 
of  the  S.  W.  quarter  of  the  N.  E. 
quarter  of  Section  6,  township  27  north, 
Range  6  east,  at  $20  an  acre.  Draw  a 
plat  of  the  section  and  locate  the  land 
purchased,  determine  .the  number  of 
acres  bought  and  the  amount  paid  for 
the  land.  $1800.  3.  At  18  cents  a 
square  yard,  how  much  will  it  cost  to 
paint  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room 
24  feet  long,  18  feet  wide  and  10  feet 
high,  allowing  for  a  baseboard  9  inches 
high?  $15.54.  4.  Find  the  increase  of 
income  if  $5000  of  3%  stock  be  sold  at 
88,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  4i^v 
stock  at  par.  $48.00.  5.  A  and  B  en- 
gage to  do  a  piece  of  work  for  $84.  A 
sends  G  men- and  B  12  boys.  How  much 
should  each  contractor  receive  if  two 
men  do  as  much  as  three  boys?  A 
$36.00.  B  $48.00.  6.  If  I  make  a  profit 
of  16  2/3%  by  .selling  a  horse  at  $17.50 
above  cost,  how  much  should  I  have  re- 
ctived  above  cost  to  realize  a  profit 
of  20%?  $21.00.  7.  Having  sent  a 
New  Orleans  agent  $1,8.35.46  to  be  in- 
vested in  sugar,  after  allowing  3%  on 
the  investment  for  his  commission,  I 
received  32,400  pounds  of  sugar.  What 
price  ner  pound  did  the  sugar  cost  the 
agent?  5Jc.  8.  Divide  the  simple  in- 
terest of  $26  for  6  yr.  3  mo.  at  4% 
among  A.  B,  and  C  in  proportion  to 
^,  h,  and  J.  respectively.  A  $1.50,  B 
$2.00.   C  $3.00. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Name,  define,  and  illustrate  the 
use  of  five  prefixes.  2.  Indicate  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  following: 
communism,  extol,  prologue,  ordeal, 
Uranus.  3.  What  is  a  derivative  word  ? 
Can  there  be  a  derivative  word  without 
an  affix?  Illustrate.  4.  Write  words 
showing  five  different  sounds  of  the 
letter  "a."  5-10.  Write  the  following : 
crevice,  atom,  kerosene,  genesis,  mys- 
lerv;  ominous,  solemn,  ivory,  progeny, 
definite;  decision,  genius,  commercially, 
prejudice,  surgeon;  corpuscle,  obstacle, 
occurring,  dimension,  apparition ;  circuit- 
ous, attorney,  preceding,  omitted,  salary ; 
compel,  Philippines,  jute,  mahogany, 
cedar. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Give  a  definition  of  digestion. 
Where  is  digestion  carried  on?  2. 
What  two  necessary  ingredients  has 
gastric  juice?  How  much  gastric  juice 
is  secreted  daily?  3.  Distinguish  be- 
tween voluntary  and  involuntary  muscu- 
lar action,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 
4.  What  is  the  most  important  muscle 
of  respiration?  What  is  the  rate  of 
respiration?  5.  Tell  what  and  where 
is  the  rate  of  respiration?  5.  Tell 
what  and  where  each  of  the  follow- 
ing is :  epiglottis,  pericardium,  capilla- 
ries, peritoneum,  iris.  G.  What  is  the 
portal  system  7.  Describe  the  nervous 
system,  naming  and  locating  each  of 
its  principal  'organs.  8.  Name  three 
common  diseases,  or  defects,  of  the 
eye,  and  suggest  a  remedy  for  each.  9. 
Give-  some  valuable  directions  about 
eating,  and  tell  what  means  you  employ 
to  impress  their  importance  on  the  minds 
of  pupils.  10.  Name  three  poisons  and 
give  their   antidotes, 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY    IN- 
CLUDING  CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

1.  Who  were  the  Mound  Builders? 
Why  so  called?  Why  were  the  Indians 
so  named?  2.  Give  an  account  of  the 
settlement  of  Florida  and  its  acquisition 
by  the  United  States.  3.  What  do  you 
know  of  Paul  Revere,  Nathaniel  Ba- 
con, Sir  Edmond  Andros  4.  What  was 
the  Whiskey  Rebellion?  The  Embargo 
Act?  The  Wilmot  Proviso?  5.  Give 
an  account  of  the  war  with  the  Barbary 
pirates.  H.  Write  about  the  work  of 
the  navy  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  7. 
Explain  the  plan  of  "Reconstruction" 
after    the    Civil    War.     8.     What    states 


belonged  to  the  Southern  Confederacy? 
9.  When  and  how  was  Alaska  ac- 
quired? Name  its  most  valuable  pro- 
ducts. 10.  What  department  of  the 
United  States  government  has  charge 
of  the  army  and  navy?  What  depart- 
ment levies  taxes?     Collects  taxes? 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Give  an  outline  of  the  plot  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice.  2.  How  did 
Shakespeare  value  his  own  writings? 
How  are  they  generally  regarded  ?  .  3. 
What  can  be  said  of  Joseph  Addison's 
style?  Which  of  his  productions  are 
most  admired?  4.  What  events  were 
happening  in  and  around  New  York 
during  the  early  years  of  Washington 
Irving's  life?  What  was  Irving's  first 
important  literary  work?  5.  Who 
wrote  "Ferdinand  and  Isabella"?  "The 
Prairie"?"  Bitter  Sweet"?'*  Star  Span- 
gled Banner"?  6.  Name  an  excellent 
translation  made  by  Bryant ;  one  •  by 
Longfellow.  7.  Name  four  of  Poe's 
poems  that  you  have  read  and  give  a 
summary  of  one  of  them.  8.  Give  the 
date  of  Whittier's  birth  and  tell  some- 
thing of  his  ancestors.  0.  What  is  the 
theme  of  Whittier's  "Memories"?  Of 
his  "Randolph  of  Roanoke"?  10. 
Quote  at  least  one  complete  stanza  from 
one  of  the  poems  named  n  9. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  the  boundary  of  each  zone. 
What  determines  the  location  of  these 
lines'  2.  In  what  longitude  is  a  place 
one-fourth  the  way  round  the  earth 
west  from  the  prime  meridian?  What 
is  the  hour  at  this  place  when  it  is 
noon  at  the  prime  meridian?  3.  Write 
the  names  of  the  continents  in  the  or- 
der of  their  size;  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  populations.  4.  Mention  two 
natural  conditions  favorable  to  the 
prowth  of  commercial  cities ;  two  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  growth  of  man- 
ufacturing cities.  5.  Name  five  import- 
ant food  plants  of  the  world  and  tell 
where  cch  is  cultivated  extensivelv.  (>. 
Upon  what  does  the  fertility  of  Egvpt 
depend?  7.  Where  are  the  Aleution 
Islands?  The  Samoan  Islands?  To- 
whom  is  each  group  subject?  8.  What 
constitutes  the  British  Empire?  9-10. 
What  rivers  form  part  of  the  boundary 
of  Missouri  What  states  touch  it?  Lo- 
cate its  capital.  Name  its  leading  four 
cities.  What  minerals  are  found  in  it? 
Give   its  principal  agricultural  products. 
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AND  THE  LORD   GOD  PLANTED  A  GARDEN." 


J3Y  RBX  W.  WBLLS,  TOLBDO. 

A  meadow-land,  a  stream,  a  hill, 
A  gleam  of  glory  half  revealed ! 
A  flash,  a  cloud,  a  bugle  shrill, 
And  lo,  a  reeking  battle-field! 


THE  SPIRITUAL  ELEMENT  OF  TRAGEDY, 


BY  W.  G.  SMYTH,  ANTWERP. 


Sempiternity  is  the  quality  which 
runs  all  through  what  man  considers 
fundamental.  "The  eternal"  in  de- 
sire and  ambition  is  the  characteristic 
feature  which  lah  Veh,  the  Father, 
has  transmitted  to  his  children  by 
which  their  parentage  is  most  dis- 
tinctly marked.  Without  doubt,  we  are 
made  in  his  own  image.  The  history  of 
human  activity  in  its  different  phases 
seenis  a  grand  symphony  in  which  im- 
mortality is  the  dominant  chord.  The 
scientist  searches  with  scalpel  and  cru- 
cible and  the  artist  with  a  spiritually 
inspired  imagination.  Lucretius  may 
argue  against  and  Cicero  for,  but 
both  alike  as  well  as  the  classes  they 
represent,  give  evidence  of  a  sub-con- 


sciousness that  must  be  satisfied. 
They  are  Tennyson's  "children  cry- 
ing in  the  night,  children  crying  for 
the  light,  and  with  no  language  but 
a  cry."  The  spiritual  eye  is  an  incep- 
tive organ  in  the  evolution  of  maa, 
and  for  mankind  in  general,  it  is  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  incipiency.  Fre- 
quently in  history,  men  have  appeared 
with  advanced  development  of  this 
organ.  For  them,  the  "sleep  and  for- 
getting" was  not  so  obliterating  and 
they  came  into  this  world  with  a  for- 
getfulness  and  spiritual  nakedness  not 
so  entire.  How  vividly  do  they  see 
the  eternal  truths !  Not  the  material 
but  the  spiritual  to  them  is  reaL 
Sometimes  we  call  these  men  of  gen- 
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ius,  prophets;  painters,  if  they  use 
colors ;  sculptors,  if  they  use  marble ; 
historians,  if  they  use  history;  and 
poets,  if  they  use  language.  The  ma- 
terial for  expression  in  any  case,  is 
"ephemeral,  but  the  idea  realized  is 
permanent."  In  the  fine  arts,  "the 
man  of  genius  is  he  who  in  percep- 
tion .and  expression  alike,  in  thought 
and  in  phrase,  instinctively  so  does 
his  work  that  his  work  remains  sig- 
nificant after  the  conditions  which 
actually  produced  it  are  past."  To 
the  etemalness  of  the  first  truth  we 
add  the  lasting  significance  of  form ; 
but  this  is  only  lasting  in  so  far  as  it 
possesses  beauty,  the  quality  whose  ex- 
istence is  not  only  its  own  excuse  for 
being  but  one  closely  allied  with  the 
eternal  in  its  highest  form.  Litera- 
ture is  an  attempt  at  the  expression 
of  the  entities  of  life  and  its  aptest 
expression  is  necessarily  Tragedy. 

Tragedy  in  literature  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  dramatic  form ;  it  is  too 
broad  a  term  for  such  a  limitation. 
Tragedy  is  the  most  impressive  fact 
of  life  and  has  a  comprehensive  sig- 
nificance. Its  dramatic  form  is  inci- 
dental and  the  "fatal  issue"  under- 
lying it,  has  a  thought  of  deep  inter- 
est to  the  student.  To  define  a  tree 
as  "trunk,  branches  and  leaves"  ap- 
pears ridiculous  at  first  sight ;  the  sys- 
tem of  ramifying  branches  penetrat- 
ing deep  into  the  dark  earth  and 
bringing  up  nourishment  and  hold- 
ing firm  in  spite  of  the  storms  of 
winter,  has  been  ignored.  No  less 
ridiculous  is  the  ordinary  definition 
emphasizing  the  fatal  issue.  The 
"ways  of  God  to  man"  have  been 
overlooked  and  left  out  of  account. 

Life  may  be  said  to  be  a  continual 
adapting  of  man  to  his  environment. 
In  this  environment,  the  spiritual  is 
increasingly  playing  the  more  impor- 
tant part;  a  new  being  is  gradually 
being  evolved.     There  is  a  constant 


clash  between  the  soul  and  the  laws 
of  life,  the  institutions  of  society; 
man  is  learning  by  experience  that  the 
spiritual  is  the  most  unyielding  and 
real  —  the  record  of  this  struggle  is 
history,  the  predominating  feature  of 
its  course,  tragedy.  The  human  con- 
ception of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  fatherhood  of  God  as  it  is 
coming  forth,  is  not  the  work  of  a 
day;  the  conceptions  of  personal  re- 
.  sponsibility,  immortality,  ownership, 
reward  and  crime,  are  not  the  prod- 
uct of  any  one  people.  In  all  ages, 
there  have  been  "longings,  yearnings, 
strivings  for  the  good  they  compre- 
hend not,  that  the  feeble  hand  and 
helpless,  groping  blindly  in  the  dark- 
ness, touch  God's  right  hand  in  that 
darkness,  and  are  lifted  up  and 
strengthened."  These  "gropings"  and 
"touchings"  are  the  province  of 
tragedy.  The  old  Hebrew  spirit 
groped  and  touched  and  the  em- 
bryonic spiritual  eye  could  only  com- 
prehend Justice ;  the  Greek  saw  the 
ever-pursuing  Nemesis.  Since  then, 
these  searchings  have  been  answered 
by  the  "Word."  The  "Word"  has  been 
made  flesh  and  has  dwelt  among  us; 
and  as  fast  as  the  harmonious  will  of 
man  permits  his  soul  to  be  illumined, 
mankind,  focusing  the  varied  colored 
rays  as  they  shine  through  the  hearts 
of  our  world  embracing  community 
and  blending  into  the  white  light  of 
Truth  upon  the  central  character  in 
history,  the  Word, —  is  gradually 
coming  to  a  comprehension  of  the  In- 
carnation, the  Love  of  God,  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Word.  Love,  the  epitome 
of  all  virtue,  has  been  given  to  the 
world,  and  man's  relationship  to  man 
and  man's  relationship  to  God  set 
upon  a  sure  foundation  by  divine  ex- 
ample. 

How  strangely  advanced  is  the 
spirit  of  tragedy  embodied  in  the  book 
of  Job,  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
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beautiful  of  the  works  of  literature! 
Rightly  we  may  call  this  book  the 
"drama  of  the  soul."  Job,  the  chief 
actor,  opposes  with  a  deepening  con- 
viction, the  old  Hebrew  idea  of  life 
as  a  reward  of  righteousness  and  pun- 
ishment for  sin.  Difficulties  and  ca- 
lamities are  not  the  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  of  life  whereby  we  can 
measure  the  sin  of  the  soul.  Job's 
own  life  convinces  him  differently; 
his  spiritual  eye  looks  for  another  ex- 
planation for  the  mystery  of  suffer- 
ing; the  light  leads  him  on;  his  ex- 
perience accomplishes  an  evolution  in 
his  conception  of  God  and  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  poem  reaches  its  dra- 
matic climax  in  Job's  realization 
of  his  own  insignificance  and  God's 
greatness :  —  "Therefore,  have  I  ut- 
tered that  I  understood  not;  things 
too  wonderful  for  me  which  I  knew 
not.  Hear,  I  beseech  thee,  and  I 
will  speak;  I  will  demand  of  thee, 
and  declare  thou  unto  me,  I  have 
heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  ear ;  but 
now  mine  eye  seeth  thee."  This  ex- 
pression of  mystery  and  awe  repre- 
sents the  spirit  of  tragedy  as  it  comes 
face  to  face  with  divine  plan  and  cre- 
ation, an  expression  of  divine  rever- 
ence, the  natural  expression  of  the 
soul  approaching  the  real  Holy  of 
Holies. 

In  literature  as  in  life,  tragedy  pre- 
sents two  distinct  classes.  There  are 
those  collisions  between  the  individual 
soul  and  the  laws  of  life  and  the  "fa- 
tal issue"  or  judgment  comes  natural- 
ly and  unavoidably  upon  the  trans- 
gressor. The  sin  may  be  a  sin  of 
generations  and  the  punishment  re- 
main in  the  distant  background,  but 
cumulatively  and  with  certainty  the 
expiation  is  involuntarily  made  by 
the  individual,  whose  inheritance  may 
be  only  the  faults  of  his  ancestors. 
What  was  the  crime  of  Charles  Dar- 
nay?     Whom  had  he  ever  wronged, 


or  what  evil  had  he  ever  counte- 
nanced! On  the  contrary,  try  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  renounce  his  fam- 
ily and  fortune,  there  is  an  inheri- 
tance which  he  cannot  elude.  The 
reader  of  Dickens'  "Two  Cities"  is 
strangely  conscious  of  a  skeleton  in 
Darnay's  pathway;  it  gradually  de- 
velops in  outline ;  it  takes  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  avenging  Nemesis;  in 
the  bony  strength  of  its  left  arm,  it 
carries  the  accumulated  punishment 
of  tenants  robbed,  people  misgov- 
erned, families  starved,  children  mur- 
dered, women  dishonored,  and  the 
human  race  ground  down  to  misery 
and  degradation, — stealthily  the  fig- 
ure draws  upon  the  descendent  of 
French  nobility,  the  bony  carpals  of 
the  right  hand  are  on  his  shoulder, 
and  at  the  reading  of  Dr.  Manette's 
letter,  that  monstrous  load  is  placed 
around  the  victim's  neck  drawing  him 
down  to  the  yawning  "La  Guillotine," 
and  the  accused  himself  feels  the  in- 
evitableness  of  his  expiating  the 
crimes  of  his  family.  Thus  far,  we 
may  call  it  the  tr^edy  of  expiation 
or  the  tragedy  of  justice. 

This  form  of  tragedy  is  nowhere 
so  well  exemplified  as  in  Shakes- 
peare. To  him,  tragedy  had  its 
broader  significance,  not  death  mere- 
ly, but  sacrifice,  to  an  eternal  divine 
justice.  This  conception  was  a  de- 
velopment, the  product  of  a  mature 
life  of  a  genius,  of  greatest  vision 
whose  experience  burned  into  his  soul 
the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world  and 
whose  expression  is  his  surest  title  to 
undying  fame.  In  comedy,  the  local 
situations  may  change  and  we  may 
sympathize  with  Shylock  instead  of 
laughing  at  his  discomfiture  as  was 
intended,  but  the  working  of  an  evil 
nature,  the  insinuating,  suspicion- 
arousing  lago,  an  embodiment  of  self- 
destructive  evil,  will  arouse  interest 
from  generation  to  generation. 
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In  the  five  greatest  tragedies, — Jul- 
ius Caesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  King 
Lear  and  Othello  —  we  have  cameo 
views  of  the  spiritual  world,  each  a 
masterpiece  in  itself.     In  Hamlet,  we 
.have  the  reflection  of  that  favorite 
tragedy  material  of  the  Greek  dra- 
matists,   the    murder    of    Agamem- 
non by  Clytemnestra,  the  revenge  of 
Orestes  and  his  fate,  a  condensed  ex- 
ample of  expiatory  justice.    Here  the 
Greek    clear-cut    conception    of    life 
ceases  and  the  master  artist  lets  the 
view  shade  off  into  the  fateful,  pas- 
sionate and  inscrutable  so  that  Ham- 
let  possesses   to  a   high   degree   the 
element  of  mystery  more  in  accord 
with  life.     In  Julius  Caesar,  the  fig- 
ure occupying  the  foreground  is  Bru- 
tus with  shortly  distant  his  reciprocal 
or  complement,  Cassius.     Brutus  is  a 
man  against  whom  no  question  can 
be  raised  concerning  his  sincerest  in- 
tegrity.    But  blunt  and  short-sighted 
he  readily  becomes  the  mark  for  the 
envious,  ambitious  and  wicked  so  that 
by  his  countenance  he  might  change 
to  "virtue  and  worthiness"  the  wrong 
of  which  they  are  positively  conscious. 
At  first,  misguided  by  others,  then  his 
judgment     becomes     self-perverting, 
and  by  a  series  of  false  reasoning,  he 
sentences  to  death  his  dear  friend  for 
a  crime  of  ambition  whose  incipiency 
even  in  thought  has  no  signs  of  proof 
but  on  the  other  hand,  "whose  affec- 
tion he  has  never  known  to  sway  more 
than  his  reason."     The  rest  of  the 
play  is  a  forcible  dramatic  represen- 
tation of  the  misguided  judgment  in 
a  man  of  honorable  intentions.     It 
permits  Antony  to  live,  it  gives  him 
permission  to  deliver  a  funeral  ora- 
tion.    It  figures  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  plan  of  battle,  and  the  dramat- 
ist very  forcibly  makes  it  the  decisive 
factor  when   the  battle  is   "ancipiti 
proelio"  in  bringing  about  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  forces  of  the  conspira- 


tors. It  was  by  misguided  judgment 
that  Caesar  was  slain )  it  was  by  mis- 
guided judgment  he  was  avenged  and 
the  crime  of  assassination  expiated. 
Wrong  is  dethroned  to  the  trixmiph  of 
right.  Evil  and  deceit  may  appear 
successful  for  a  few  short  years,  but 
the  final  triumph  belongs  to  justice. 
So  in  Macbeth,  King  Lear  and  Othel- 
lo, ambition,  unfilial  piety  and  jeal- 
ousy wax  great  for  awhile,  but  end 
with  their  own  destruction. 

As  in  the  drama,  so  in  fiction  the 
evil  returns  upon  the  doer.  With  the 
logical  presentation  of  the  psycholog- 
ical novel,  in  Romola,  George  Eliot 
portrays  the  sin  of  Tito  Melema  de- 
veloping with  its  natural  causes  and 
inevitable  disastrous  results;  it  is  the 
tragedy  of  crime.  Adam  Bede  is  the 
tragedy  of  youthful  passion ;  Middle- 
march,  of  lost  ideals.  Tolstoi  echoes 
the  fate  of  illicit  passion  in  Anna 
Karenina, — and  so  the  sins  of  human- 
ity are  portrayed  all  pointing  unerr- 
ingly to  the  necessity  of  the  wages 
of  sin. 

We  come  now  to  the  higher  form 
of  tragedy.  In  the  examples  thus 
far,  the  punishment  comes  involun- 
tarily upon  the  evil  doer  or  the  one 
upon  whom  the  evil  naturally  de- 
scends. As  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the 
expiation  is  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able. Oedipus  must  suffer  for  the 
slaying  of  his  father,  Orestes,  for  the 
death  of  his  mother.  It  is  the  tragedy 
of  an  "eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,"  the  tragedy  of  justice.  Here 
a  new  element  enters. 

We  left  Charles  Darnay  in  the 
judgment  hall,  condemned  to  die  by 
the  guillotine.  The  execution  is  at 
hand ;  the  knitting  women  must  count 
Twenty-Three  what  is  to  prevent !  In 
the  heart  of  a  young  man  of  dissi- 
pated habits  is  an  affection  for  the 
wife  and  children  of  the  condemned 
victim;  to  Sydney  Carton,  it  is  not 
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Charles  Darnay  who  is  to  be  execut-  . 
ed ;  it  is  the  sorrow  hanging  over  the 
heads  of  Charles  Darnay's  wife  and 
children.  That  affection  is  of  won- 
derful potential,  it  prompts  the  ac- 
tion and  Twenty-Three  is  Sydney 
Carton  instead  of  Charles  Darnay; 
tragedy?  Yes,  but  the  tragedy  of  me- 
diation; the  tragedy  of  Love^  Here 
the  individual  voluntarily  takes  upon 
himself  the  penalty  of  the  act  of  an- 
other, sacrifices  his  lower  self  for  his 
higher  and  willingly  pays  the  debt. 

It  is  needless  to  cite  examples  of 
this  form  of  tragedy;  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  them  on  every  hand.  We 
see  its  prototype  in  the  seed  growing 
on  the  withering  plant;  this  year's 
growth  is  the  expense  of  last  year's 
flower;  the  beauty  of  today  is  the 
tragedy  of  past  ages;  every  tree,  ev- 
ery sprig  of  vegetation  has  its  roots 
imbedded  in  the  sub-soil  of  death. 
Animal  life  raises  the  rank  of  tragedy 
to  vicarious  suffering.  Here  life  is 
still  dependent  upon  death ;  each  new 
life  means  death  of  the  old  by  its  very 
coming  into  the  world ;  biology  is  but 
the  history  of  endless  tragedy.  Man 
raises  the  standard  still  higher;  the 
type  varies,  it  touches  the  mere  ani- 
mal, it  advances  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lower  for  the  higher  nature,  chang- 
ing in  form  and  expression  to  the  very 
highest,  the  Tragedy  of  Calvary, 
where  we  find  that  "God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son  that  whosoever  should  be- 
lieve on  him,  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life." 

The  conception  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God 
has  undergone  an  evolution.  Justice 
still  holds  her  place  but  higher  and 
overshadowing  all  is  appearing  a  fig- 
ure, grander  and  nobler,  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  advancement  of  man- 
kind. "Is  appearing"  I  use  in  the 
sense  that  we  say,  uni-cellular  beings 


"are  appearing"  to  the  scientist  as 
his  microscope  becomes  finer  and  finer 
that  he  can  see  them.  That  figure 
is  eternal  unchangeable,  but  the  per- 
ceptive man  is  in  the  inceptive  stage. 
Death  of  the  body  becomes  insigni- 
ficant to  the  death  of  the  soul;  the 
divine  conception  of  love  permeates 
the  whole  soul's  life  and  man  lives 
for  the  spiritual  instead  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

In  this  second  class  of  tragedy,  we 
place  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Lbyal  to 
his  friend  and  devoted  to  a  high  ideal 
of  love,  he  fought  a  continuous  bat- 
tle of  self-sacrifice,  and  who  will  in- 
timate that  triumph  was  lacking  when 
the  physical  life  of  Cyrano  was  no 
more? 

More  real  and  tragic  to  us,  is  the 
life  of  the  "First  American."  His  life 
might  be  called  an  evolution  of  fail- 
ures. Went  to  the  Black  Hawk  War 
a  captain,  came  home  a  private ;  went 
on  horse-back,  came  home  on  foot ; 
his  store  "winked  out,"  and  his  be- 
longings sold  for  debt.  Defeated  in 
first  campaign  for  legislature  and  in 
first  nomination  for  Congress;  de- 
feated for  Senate  in  1854,  in  nomina- 
tion for  Vice-President  in  1856.  When 
success  seemed  assured,  a  terrible  re- 
bellion threatened  the  unity  of  the 
nation;  patriotism  seemed  dead:  the 
Constitution,  "waste  paper" ;  and 
treason  held  full  sway.  Another 
struggle,  the  Union  is  saved,  the  war 
is  practically  over  and  peace  seems 
near;  surely,  success  is  his.  Ae;ain 
the  assassin's  hand  interferes,  and  the 
mortal  life  of  the  First  American 
ends  in  tragedy.  Was  this  climax  of 
defeats,  failure?  The  American  Na- 
tion of  today  is  the  answer.  Every 
seeming  defeat  was  a  sure  and  slow 
success.  Honesty,  sincerity  and  man- 
hood were  the  qualities  his  life  cham- 
pioned and  they  led  him  steadily  on- 
ward to  the  highest  success.    He  jus- 
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tified  the  confidence  of  a  nation  and 
restored  the  nation's  authority;  "he 
crushed  slavery  and  purified  the 
Union  with  new  and  strange  bonds." 
Love  for  the  Union  and  mankind 
found  a  willing  sacrifice,  and  liberty 
a  noble  martyr.  What  a  wealth  of 
material  for  the  creative  Americar 
spirit  to  put  into  a  literary  form! 
What  more  appropriate  .form  than 
tragedy  ? 

Victor  Hugo  has  beautifully  com- 
prehended the  true  spirit  of  tragedy 
in  Les  Miserables.  Of  the  number 
of  tragic  characters  in  this  grand 
novbel,  Jean  Valjeanis  the  one  which 
gives  unity  to  the  work  as  a  whole. 
Victim  of  human  attempts  at  justice, 
a  product  of  abnormal  conditions  in- 
cidental to  a  complex  civilization,  the 
convict  comes  out  of  prison  in  a  con- 
dition approaching  total  depravity. 
Emanating  from  the  tragedy  of  Cal- 
vary, the  warm,  life-giving  love  shines 
through  the  personality  of  Bishop 
Myriel,  it  is  directed  and  focussed  by 
the  pure  life  of  this  man  of  God  upon 
the  lost  convict;  a  transformation 
takes  place,  and  the  hungry,  shrivelled 
soul  is  regenerated.  It  is  imbued  with 
life,  "hope  and  an  ambition  to  serve 
God  and  its  fellow  man.  But  how 
hard  that  course  is  to  follow!  Beset 
by  justice,  the  straight  and  narrow 
way  is  exceedingly  difficult.  But  with 
all  the  grandeur  of  tragedy,  the 
promptings  of  the  evil  nature,  of  Jean 
Valjean,  the  galley  slave,  are  stamped 
out ;  the  temptations  are  tramped  un- 
derfoot ;   step  by  step  his  character 


rises  till  it  transcends  human  great- 
ness. In  this  conflict,  Javert  the 
personification  of  human  justice, 
commits  suicide;  still  the  acme  of 
the  soul's  greatness  is  not  reached. 
One  by  one,  the  dearest  associations 
are  sacrificed  till  the  greatest  cross 
comes  in  the  surrender  of  Cosette, 
who  Mtd  become  an  essential  part  of 
his  life.  The  struggle  is  hard  and 
long,  too  much  ^for  the  physical  be- 
ing, but  rising  to  the  height  of  its 
grandeur,  the  soul  of  the  hero  equals 
the  emergency  and  comes  out  of  the 
struggle  triumphant.  The  life  of 
the  body  is  gone,  but  how  significant 
and  triumphant  are  those  final 
words  I —  "I  am  going  away,  chil- 
dren. Always  love  each  other. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  world  but 
to  love.  You  are  blessed  beings.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  coming  over  me 
—  it  seems  a  bright  light.  I  am  dy- 
ing happy,"  and  the  tragedy  of  love 
is  at  an  end.  By  the  sacrifice  of  this 
life,  manifold  blessings  and  the  di- 
vine message  are  spread  abroad  ele- 
vating mankind. 

Then,  is  tragedy  death?  For  sin 
and  wrong  it  is;  for  the  ephemeral, 
it  may  be ;  but  for  the  spiritual,  it  is 
life.  It  is  the  coming  into  closer 
communion  with  the  Eternal,  with 
God;  it  is  correspondence  with  or 
conformity  to  the  entities  of  the 
world ;  it  is  life  and  that  "more  abun- 
dantly." Whether  it  takes  the  form 
of  Justice  or  the  form  of  Love,  it  is 
God*s  Law  of  Selection  whereby  we 
have  the  survival  of  the  spiritual. 


BILL  ^VILLIAMS'  SECOND   PAPER  TO  HIS 
DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 


Well,  children,  last  month  when 
I  read  you  the  paper  about  forests 
and  told  you  what  they  were  doing 


in  other  states,  I  promised  to  tell 
you  when  I  came  back  what  Ohio 
has    done   along    the   line    of    forest 
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work.  You  know  I  told  you  that  all 
the  other  states  near  here  had  what 
they  called  Boards  of  Forestry ;  well, 
Ohio  has  none  now,  but  I  want  to 
cheer  you  up  a  little  by  telling  you 
that  we  once  had  a  Board  of  For- 
estry in  this  state. 

I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened. 
In  1873,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment saw  that  we  were  getting  be- 
hind the  times  in  reference  to  our  for- 
ests, and  sent  a  man  over  to  Vienna, 
in  Austria,  to  learn  how  the  people 
there  took  care  of  their  forests.  He 
came  back  and  told  a  very  exciting 
story  of  how  we  were  losing  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  just  letting  every 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  dive  into  our 
woods  and  cut  away  the  trees  with- 
out ever  a  thought  of  planting  others 
to  take  the  place  of  them.  The 
United  States  Government  became 
excited  over  the  matter  and  at  once 
started  what  they  called  a  Bureau  of 
Forestry  at  Washington.  This  got 
the  people  about  the  country  some- 
what stirred  up  over  the  matter  and 
they  sent  for  this  man  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  sent  to  Vienna 
and  had  him  come  to  Chicago.  His 
name  is  Warder,  John  A.  Warder, 
who  was  by  far  the  most  prominent 
man  Ohio  ever  had  in  the  work  of 
Forestry  and  Horticulture.  The  peo- 
ple sent  delegates  from  all  over  the 
country  to  Chicago  to  meet  Mr.  War- 
der, and  while  there  they  organized 
what  was  called  the  American  For- 
estry Association  and  elected  Mr. 
Warder  President. 

Now  you  know  when  so  many  peo- 
ple begin  to  get  excited  over  any 
kind  of  an  issue  or  subject  that  one 
organization  is  never  enough  for 
them ;  so  the  people  in  Ohio  thought 
they  had  better  have  a  state  organi- 
zation and  sent  delegates  to  Cincin- 
nati in  1882  and  organized  what  they 
called  the  American   Forestry   Con- 


gress. They  were  much  aided  in  this 
by  a  local  association  called  the  Cin- 
cinnati Forestry  Club.  Everything 
was  moving  along  nicely  then  and  the 
people  all  over  the  state  were  begin- 
ning to  take  an  interest  in  reading 
and  studying  about  how  to  get  a 
crop  of  trees  as  well  as  a  crop  of 
corn.  The  very  next  year,  1883,  they 
organized  what  was  called  the  Ohio 
Forestry  Association.  As  you  might 
expect,  the  very  first  thing  that  this 
association  began  to  talk  abput  was- 
how  to  get  a  law  passed  about  the 
forests;  so  they  appointed  a  conmiit- 
tee  to  get  up  a  bill  to  take  to  the  leg- 
islature at  Columbus.  They  got  up 
the  bill  and  sent  it  to  Coliunbus  and 
it  passed  in  the  Senate  but  failed  in 
the  House.  So  they  got  up  another 
bill  the  next  year  and  sent  it  to  Co- 
lumbus, and  it  failed  to  pass  in  the 
same  way.  By  this  time  the  conunit- 
tee  had  a  pretty  good  idea  what  kind 
of  a  bill  to  write  in  order  to  get  it 
through  the  legislature,  so  they  wrote 
another  one  and  it  passed  and  be- 
came a  law,  and  created  what  was 
called  the  Ohio  State  Forestry  Bu- 
reau. 

This  law  stated  that  there  should 
be  three  men  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, one  for  six,  one  for  four  and  one 
for  two  years,  and  that  the  Bureau 
should  have  its  office  at  the  State 
University.  These  three  men  were 
to  select  one  of  their  number  to  be 
the  secretary  who  was  to  have  pay 
just  as  the  board  directed.  The 
other  two  were  not  to  get  any  pay 
except  a  little  money  now  and  then 
for  traveling  expenses.  The  law  said 
that  the  state  should  pay  this  board 
one  thousand  dollars  and  they  could 
use  as  much  of  it  as  they  needed. 

They  were  to  look  into  our  fores- 
try conditions  and  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  then  the  state  would  have 
five   thousand   copies   of   the   report 
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printed.  And  let  me  say  to  you,  chil- 
dren, that,  although  these  five  thou- 
sand copies  were  printed  and  scat- 
tered about  the  state,  that  you  can 
not  buy  one  now  for  five  dollars  a 
copy,  and  it  has  only  been  twenty-one 
years.  Why,  the  last  thirty  pages  of 
this  report  is  the  best  thing  I  ever 
saw  on  local  geography,  except  Gov- 
ernment reports.  When  I  wrote  Mr. 
Galbreath  at  Columbus  to  send  me 
the  Ohio  Forestry  Books,  he  said  he 
was  glad  to  loan  them  to  me,  but 
that  I  must  be  most  careful  of  them 
because  they  were  so  rare. 

To  my  subject  again,  the  Gover- 
nor appointed  these  men  according 
to  law,  one  from  Cincinnati,  one 
from  Columbus  and  one  from  Wil- 
mington and  they  met  in  Columbus 
in  1885  and  organized  as  a  state 
body.  The  Cincinnati  man  said  they 
had  a  fellow  in  his  city  who  knew 
more  about  forests  than  he  did,  and 
got  this  man  to  take  his  place.  His 
name  is  Adolph  Leue.  This  Mr. 
Leue  was  a  great  German  scholar  (he 
may  be  living  yet  for  all  I  know.  I 
met  him  a  few  years  ago  over  in 
Athens  where  he  was  spending  some 
days  still  studying  forests).  He  had 
written  a  great  deal  about  forests  in 
Germany  and  America  and  Ohio  was 
very  fortunate  in  getting  so  good  a 
man  to  start  the  work.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  patriotic  man  to  do  so 
much  for  the  state  for  so  little 
money.  He  was  chosen  secretary, 
and  at  once  began  the  work  of  look- 
ing into  Ohio's  forest  conditions.  He 
wrote  over  two  thousand  letters  and 
sent  them  to  the  township  officers  in 
every  township  in  the  state  inquir- 
ing about  the  forests.  He  also  wrote 
hundreds  of  letters  to  men  who  were 
interested  in  forestry  about  the  state 
and  got  their  opinions-  He  went 
here  and  there  and  visited  many 
counties  himself  and  charged  nothing 


for  it.  When  all  these  reports  came 
in  he  sorted  them  over  and  made  a 
very  careful  report  on  each  county, 
so  that  the  whole  volume  for  the  year 
had  314  pages  in  it.  The  board  saw 
that  Mr.  Leue  was  being  overworked 
and  let  him  have  one  hundred  dol- 
lars out  of  the  thousand  to  use  in 
hiring  a  clerk  for  a  while.  About 
this  time  the  board  had  agreed  to 
have  Mr.  Leue.  give  all  his  time  to 
the  work  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August  and  that  they  would  give 
him  $150  a  month  and  allow  him  $50 
for  traveling  expenses. 

I  see  that  you  are  interested  in 
knowing  how  money  has  been  spent 
by  Ohio  in  caring  for  her  forests,  so 
I  will  explain  it  to  you.  I  will  give 
it  to  you  by  years. 

1885. 

Secretary's  salary $300  00 

Other  expenses  456  99 

Total  $756  89 

1886. 

Secretary's  salary $100  00 

Other  expenses 39  90 

Total  $139  90 

1887. 

Secretary's   salary $400  00 

Other  expenses 424  02 

Total  $824  02 

1888. 

Secretary's  salary $300  00 

Other  expenses 649  71 

Total  $949  71 

1889. 

Secretary's   salary $600  00 

Other  expenses 1,016  12 

Total  $1,616  12 

If  you  will  add  this  up  you  will 
find  that  Ohio  has  spent  $4,285.24. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
amount  of  money  that  is  being  spent 
at  the  Experiment  Station  at  Woos- 
ter,  this  is  all  the  money  that  Ohio 
has  ever  spent  in  taking  care  of  her 
forests.. 

This  amount  would  not  equal  one- 
fourth  of  value  of  the  oak  timber 
that  was  loaded  at  one  little  station 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  some 
years  ago  and  shipped  from  Ohio  to 
New  England  for  shipbuilding.  Near 
Gratiot,  in  Muskingum  County,  on 
the  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Jethro  Smith 
is  a  two-acre  lot  of  virgin  forest 
worth  more  than  all  the  money  this 
state  has  ever  spent  on  behalf  of  its 
forests.  Mr.  Smith  has  carefully  cal- 
culated the  value  of  each  tree  in 
sawn  lumber  and  while  showing  a 
visitor  about  his  farm,  pricing  the 
cows  and  horses,  he  hurries  him  on 
to  the  "real  value"  in  the  little  wood- 
land where  you  see  the  trees  are  be- 
ing cared  for  in  as  exacting  a  man- 
ner as  so  many  horses.  So  well  is 
this  two-acre  lot  cared  for  that  the 
whole  neighborhood  for  miles  around 
has  given  it  the  name  the  "Smith 
Grove."  What  a  blessing  it  would 
be  to  Ohio  if  only  two  acres  of  each 
hundred-acre  farm  could  lay  claim  to 
"a  grove." 

While  Ohio  is  sleeping  other  states 
about  us  are  up  and  busy,  legislat- 
ing, writing  leaflets,  making  speeches, 
exhorting  the  farmers  at  their  insti- 
tutes, concerning  the  "nursery  lots" 
and  the  work  of  their  state  foresters. 
Indiana  has  not  so  good  a  field  for 
planting  and  growing  trees  as  Ohio, 
yet  that  state  has  spent  over  $70,000 
in  caring  for  her  forests,  pays  her 
state  forester  a  salary  of  $1,800  a 
year,  and  clerk  hire  extra.  That 
state  owns  a  fine  forestry  reserve,  and 
the  laymen  of  the  state  are  posted 
about  how  it  is  cared  for,  the  chil- 
dren in  their  schools  learn  a  broader 


and  more  far-reaching  patriotism  by 
being  taught  how  to  care  for  big 
things  in  a  big  way  than  they  do 
from  lessons  of  Valley  Forge  and 
Gettysburg. 

Kentucky,  nowadays,  is  noticeable 
in  print  for  more  things  than  long 
lawsuits  and  "moonshine."  Just  last 
year  she  started  a  forestry  movement 
by  appropriating  $2,000  for  the  first 
year's  work.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  once  did  a  regular  "Car- 
negie" act  by  doubling  this  amount, 
so  that  Kentucky  will  spend  $4,000 
this  year  in  caring  for  her  forests. 

I  asked  Mr.  Fox,  State  Forester  of 
New  York,  about  the  money  they  had 
spent  in  Forestry  and  when  his  reply 
came  and  I  compared  it  with  what 
Ohio  had  spent  in  the  same  line,  the 
two  columns  of  figures  looked  like 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  chewing  gum  ac- 
count sized  up  with  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Mr.  Fox  stated  that  from 
1885  to  1907  New  York  had  spent 
$583,270.90  for  general  expenses, 
and  $148,809.17  in  fighting  forest 
fires,  and  for  nurseries  and  re-plant- 
ing $44,109.30,  and  for  purchasing 
forest  lands  $3,875,000,  or  a  total  of 
$4,651,270.47.  We  see  then  that 
New  York  has  spent  over  a  thou- 
sand times  as^  much  money  on  her 
forests  as  Ohio ;  of  course  the  condi- 
tions are  different  because  that  state 
has  a  nice  mountain  range  of  forests 
worth  taking  care  of,  but  we  must  re- 
member that  a  large  amount  of  this 
money  was  spent  in  other  parts  of 
their  state  besides  the  mountains.  As 
a  state,  no  one  will  deny  but  that 
New  York  is  very  patriotic  on  the 
subject  oi  preserving  her  forests; 
even  Mr.  Rockefeller  caught  the 
spirit  while  up  in  the  Adirondacks 
and  sent  an  agent  down  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Congo  and  bought  up 
thousands  of  acres  of  mahogany  for- 
est, at  least  this  is  what  Mr.  McGuire 
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told  me,  and  he  should  know  because 
he  supports  some  schools  among  the 
natives  there.  This  is  commendable ; 
those  natives  must  not  make  camp 
fires  of  mahogany,  in  the  same  care- 
less manner  as  the  Boers  were  using 
rosewood  for  railway  ties,  or  as  the 
Ohioans  a  few  years  ago  split  up  oak 
for  rails  that  today  could  be  quarter- 


sawed.  But  I  must  not  tire  you  more 
except  to  say  this, —  what  we  need 
now  in  Ohio  is  statesmanship,  not 
alone  the  prophetic  voice  and  pen  to 
warn  us  of  trusts  and  corporations, 
but  some  "Forestry  Statesmanship" 
that  will  read  thie  signs  of  the  times 
and  show  Ohio  as  our  children's 
children  will  find  it. 


OUR  DUTIES  TO  CHILDREN. 


BY  CARRIB  BVANS,  COLUMBUS  GROVB. 


If  there  is  one  qualification  that 
we  who  have  the  training  of  children 
must  have,  I  believe  it  is  patience — 
patience  with  their  work,  their  prog- 
ress and  their  dispositions.  Bril- 
liancy and  great  attainments  count 
for  little  in  the  training  of  the  child 
mind,  but  patience  is  the  foundation 
of  all  our  labor  with  them.  We  must 
have  patience  to  go  over  first  prin- 
ciples repeatedly,  to  add  something 
new  each  day  and  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  willful  or  accidental  hinderances. 
With  this  wand  of  human  kindness, 
patience,  we  have  an  inconceivable 
opportunity  for  good  to  aid  in  the 
molding  of  characters.  Our  lives  are 
full  of  little  duties  to  children  which, 
if  performed  in  this  one  virtue,  will 
turn  their  most  irksome  tasks  into 
enjoyment  and  fill  them  with  love  of 
life  and  duty. 

-  But  let  us  not  think  that  by  pa- 
tience alone  we  can  fulfill  our  duties. 
There  are  many  avenues  for  good 
open  to  us  and  patience  might  well 
be  called  the  gateway  that  opens 
them. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  every  child 
to  be  happy  at  all  times  and  in  not 
making  him  so  we  are  doing  him  a 


wrong  that  no  other  good  he  can  get 
will  compensate.  Never  fear  to  spoil 
a  child  by  making  him.  too  happy, 
for  in  his  happiness  he  is  cultivating 
the  highest  of  all  wisdom,  cheerful- 
ness. I  believe  that  for  every  pleas- 
ure we  prepare  for  a  child  we  win 
for  ourselves  a  blessing  and  we  create 
for  him  a  bud  which  some  day  will 
blossom  into  a  great  joy.  So  let  us 
try  always  to  abound  in  happiness 
and  thus  impart  to  those  around  us 
the  same  good  cheer. 

We  must  get  the  idea  that  our  one 
responsibility  is  to  teach  the  course 
of  study  planned  by  our  superin- 
tendent. This  is  essential,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  should  not  be  all  important. 
Let  the  child*s  tasks  be  moderate. 
Over  exertion  is  harmful  to  him,  both 
physically  and  intellectually.  But 
when  the  time  comes  for  such  tasks 
see  that  they  are  fulfilled  correctly 
and  punctually. 

I  believe  that  we  would  reap 
greater  reward  if  we,  in  presenting 
these  lessons,  would  practice  more 
training  and  less  teaching.  When 
we  teach  we  give  ideas,  but  when  we 
train  we  enable  the  child  to  put  into 
practice  these  ideas. 


Pure  English  Undefiled. 


Ill 


We  should  not  fail  to  appreciate 
the  crudest  results  of  a  child's  labor 
and  always  be  kind  in  our  criticism, 
remembering  with  Joubert,  that  the 
child  is  more  in  need  of  models  than 
critics.  To  illustrate,  I  will  give 
you  the  following  incident :  A  class 
of  pupils  were  doing  some  work  in 
manual  training.  One  little  fellow 
found  great  dfficulty  in  performing 
his  task,  which  was  to  make  a  paper 
chain.  He  complained  to  the  teach- 
er, saying  that  every  time  he  picked 
it  up  his  chain  broke.  That  teacher^ 
who  might  have  wounded  the  little 
chap  easily,  replied  in  a  kind  tone, 
"I  would  not  pick  it  up."  Possibly 
he  had  not  thought  of  this  way  out 
of  the  difficulty,  for  he  returned  to 
his  task  with  restored  confidence  and 
a  light  heart. 

A  child  delights  in  independence 
and  the  objects  he  creates  or  the 
lessons  he  has  read  without  help  are, 
to  him,  wonderful  accomplishments. 
But  we  cannot  teach  a  child  to  labor 
for  himself  unless  we  allow  him  to 
perform  the  simpler  tasks.  So  when 
we  are  impatient  that  the  child  com- 
plete his  work  and  can  render  its 
completion  in  so  short  a  time  by  as- 
sisting him,  let  us  remember  that  it 
is  by  self  exertion  and  mistakes  that 
wisdom  is  gained,  and  have  patience 
to  train  the  child  to  the  task. 

Children  hate  to   be  idle,   so  we 


must  see  that  they  find  no  place  in 
their  little  minds  for  the  demon, 
hate,  and  endeavor  to  keep  them 
busy.  Our  one  care  should  be  that 
will  prove  a  benefit  to  them. 

We  must  not  forget  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  child  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  exercise  it  in  games  and 
dramatics.  He  lives  in  a  world  of 
imagination  and  feeling,  and  it  is  no 
task  for  him  to  invest  the  most  in- 
significant objects  and  circumstances 
with  wonderful  and  beautiful  reali- 
ties. The  meanest  object  in  the 
room  can  be  to  him  a  fairy  creation 
and  a  paper  chain  can  readily  be- 
come silver  or  gold.  He  can  be- 
come a  bold  knight  or  a  bad  brownie 
and  suit  his  actions  to  the  character, 
if  he  is  naturally  a  lively  child.  If 
such  an  imagination  be  natural,  let 
him  have  his  play,  for  it  may  be  the 
infancy  of  a  great  art. 

Above  all.  let  us  feel  kindly  to 
these  child  ideas,  for  to  the  child 
they  are  life  and  a  boy  finds  as  much 
delight  in  a  kite  or  a  paper  mat  as  a 
man  does  in  a  well  wrought  bridge 
or  a  famous  picture. 

Let  us  forgive  more  of  their  de- 
fects and  fewer  of  our  own  and 
love  them  with  all  our  hearts,  saving 
with  Dickens:  "I  love  these  little 
children  and  it  is  no  slight  thing 
when  they,  so  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  God,  love  us." 


PURE  ENGLISH  UNDEFILED. 


BY  MARGARET  DENNIS  VAIL.  NEWARK. 


What  are  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  of  the  middle  West  doing  to 
assist  in  the  preservation  of  our  beau- 
tiful,  rich,   expressive    English   lan- 


guage? Rather,  what  are  they  doing 
in  the  way  of  hastening  its  decad- 
ence? These  questions  do  not  refer 
to  the  matter  of  English  correct  or 
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incorrect  by  grammatical  standards, 
but  to  the  purity  from  the  standpoint 
of  style- 
It  is  not  putting  it  at  all  too 
,  strongly  to  say  that  there  are  num- 
bers of  teachers  in  our  section  who 
cannot, — or  at  least  do  not,  talk  for 
five  consecutive  minutes  without  the 
use  of  slang  expressions,  colloquial- 
isms or  vernacular  which  is  not  en- 
dorsed by  the  accepted  standards. 

*'I  told  them  they  needn't  try  to 
work  any  bluffs  on  me,  as  I  was  up 
to  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  said  an  at- 
tractive vivacious  and  very  capable 
young  high  school  teacher  in  a  cen- 
tral Ohio  city.  She  was  quoting 
from  some  remarks  she  had  made  to 
a  class  a  day  or  two  before.  "I  told 
my  pupils  today  that  the  teachers  on 
this  floor  were  all  on  the  bum,"  came 
from  the  lips  of  a  teacher  of  most 
charming  personality  in  a  central  In- 
diana city.  She  merely  meant  that 
the  teachers  were  all  ailing  with 
colds  or  similar  afflictions.  Illustra- 
tions could  be  cited  irdefimtel>. 

The  vaudeville  stage,  the  vaude- 
ville novel  and  short  story  are  work- 
ing the  ruin  of  conversational  Eng- 
lish, probably  everywhere,  but  surely 
in  this  portion  of  our  country.  So 
much  "literature"  weighted  down 
with  dialect,  colloquialisms,  provin- 
cialisms and  picturesque  vernacular 
is  constantly  being  purveyed  for  our 
entertainment  that  our  imaginations 
are  filled  with  these  perversions  of 
English  and  when  the  necessity  for 
quick,  forcible  expression  arises  we 
can  find  no  other  words  in  our  minds 
which  seem  adequate.  Almost  before 
we  know  it  the  words  come  tripping- 
ly from  our  tongues  and  the  mischief 
is  done. 

There  is  a  kindred  topic  which 
might  be  briefly  discussed  here. 
Along  with  the  looseness  of  speech 
resulting  from  the  education  of  the 


stage  and  the  current  novel  and  peri- 
odical literature  what  of  the  perver- 
sion of  morals  resulting  from  the 
reading  of  stories  of  cleverly  and  suc- 
cessfully executed  crimes? 

A  periodical  which  is  probably 
read  by  more  adolescent  and  there- 
fore impressionable  boys  and  girls 
than  any  other  publication  in  our 
country  is  just  now  publishing  a  se- 
ries of  such  stories  which  have 
as  much  potential  criminal  training 
in  them  as  the  school  for  the  training 
of  pickpockets  in  which  Oliver  Twist 
found  himself  had  of  the  real  thing. 
The  approach  to  this  series  has 
been  gradual.  The  Sherlock  Holmes 
stories  were  excused  and  a^cspted 
because  the  criminals  were  always  de- 
tected and  received  their  deserts.  The 
exquisitely  fabricated  "Raffles"  se- 
ries had  always  an  underlying  chord 
of  pain  and  regret  —  a  minor  over- 
tone which  kept  us  alive  to  the  sin- 
fulness of  sin  even  when  artistically 
committed.  But  there  is  no  note  of 
warning  expressed  or  implied  in  the 
stories  of  Arthur  Stringer.  They  are 
bare,  bald,  matter-of-fact  sensational 
narratives  of  crimes  successfully  per- 
formed. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  drifting 
into  a  most  appalling  laissez-faire  at- 
titude in  these  things. 


What  can  the  teacher  do  about  it? 
With  regard  to  the  first  contention, 
that  for  pure  colloquial  English,  she; 
can  do  much.  It  is  distinctly  her 
province  and  her  responsibility.  In 
the  second  case  she  can  at  least  sound 
a  note  of  warning  and, — what  counts 
for  a  great  deal, —  she  can  turn  the 
attention  and  interest  of  her  pupils 
toward  the  strong,  vital,  virile  mas- 
terpieces of  literature.  The  child's 
moral  structure  is  to  be  built  upon 
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the  foundation  laid  in  his  imagina- 
tion. If  she  can  fill  the  imagination 
with  the  tales  of  Scott,  Dickens  and 
Cooper,  thereby  displacing  "Jack 
Spurlock^'  and  the  qnasi-heroes  of 
such  stories  as  those  of  the  Stringer 
type  she  is  doing  something  very  pos- 
itively and  definitely  worth  while. 


IMAGES  IN  CAR  WIIIDOWS. 

By  C.  A.  ArganbriKht,  Bluffton,  Ohio. 

It  is  a  familiar  experience  of 
everyone  that  when  riding  in  a  rap- 
idly moving  car,  objects  seen  from 
the  window  seem  to  move  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  car's  motion.  It 
has  also  been  noticed  by  many  that 
images  of  objects   reflected   from  a 


mirror  or  window-pane  apparently 
move  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
car  and  at  a  rate  enual  to  that  of  the 
car's  motion. 

This  phenomenon  is  best  noticed 
when  the  observer  sits  in  front  of 
the  window  in  the  partition  separat- 
ing the  compartments  of  a  traction 
car. 

The  writer  offers  the  following  ex- 
planation : 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  when  he  is  standing  before  a 
mirror  his  image  is  as  far  behind 
the  mirror  as  is  his  distance  in  front 
of  it.  If  he  recedes  from  the  mirror 
his  image  recedes  on  me  opposite 
side.  This  fact  explains  the  appar- 
ent forward  movement  of  reflected 
images  of  objects  from  the  car  win- 
dow. 


According  to  the  familiar  law  in 
physics,  that  "the  angle  of  reflection 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence," 
a  beam  of  light  from  an  object  in 
the  rear  falls  upon  the  window  in 
front  of  the  observer  and  is  reflected 
back  at  the  same  angle  to  the  ob- 
server's eye,  and  he  seems  to  see  the 
object  in  front  of  him  on  the  oppo- 
site of  the  mirror,  or  window. 

The  following  diagram  will  make 
the  point  clear: 

Let  O  be  some  object,  a  tree;  M 
the  mirror,  N  the  normal,  O'  the 
image,  and  i  and  r  the  angles  of  in- 
cidence and  reflection. 

The  tree  behind  the  observer  will 
be  seen  by  him  in  the  position  O*. 
Now,  as  the  car  moves  forward,  the 
distance  between  O  and  M  will  in- 
crease; consequently  the  distance  be- 
tween O'  and  M  will  increase,  or  the 
image  seems  to  move  forward  with 
the  car  and  at  the  same  rate. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTIOII. 

By  R.  C.  Peck,  Coshocton. 

At  Christmas  time  in  the  city  •£ 
London  a  course  of  lectures  is  given, 
known  as  the  Juvenile  or  Children's 
Lectures  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
The  subject  is  natural  science  and 
the  names  of  some  of  the  greatest 
scientific  men  of  England  are  in  the 
list  of  lecturers.  No  expense  or 
pains  is  spared  to  enrich  them  with 
experiments,  and  lecturers  have  been 
known  to  spend  a  whole  year  in  prep- 
aration for  them.  Such  of  the  lec- 
tures as  have  been  published  furnish 
intensely  interesting  reading. 

These  lectures  call  to  mind  an  in- 
stitution which  has  been  quite  unique 
in  the  history  of  the  last  century  in 
England.  Count  Rumford,  a  Brit- 
ish general  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
remembered  with  bitterness  for  many 
years  by  the  good  people  of  Long 
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Island  who  suffered  many  things  of 
him  in  the  latter  days  of  the  war  be- 
fore the  withdrawal  of  the  British, 
was  the  founder  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  started 
a  movement,  the  purpose  of  which  as 
set  forth  at  the  time  sounds  rather 
odd  today.  It  was  no  less  than  the 
alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  this  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
betterment  of  the  conditions  of  liv- 
ing through  the  light  of  science. 
Rumford  was  an  erratic  fellow  and 
the  institution  would  have  had  a 
short  life  had  he  not  enlisted  in  the 
work  a  young  man,  to  be  known  later 
as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  chemists  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  inventor  of  the  miners' 
safety  lamp. 

He  succeeded  in  making  the  cause 
very  popular  among  society  people. 
At  one  time  this  scientific  fad  even 
went  so  far  the  up-to-date  young 
gentlemen  of  London  had  generators 
of  laughing  gas,  the  exhiliarating 
properties  of  which  Davy  had  dis- 
covered, set  up  in  their  saloons,  to  be 
enjoyed  with  their  wine  and  tobacco. 

Davy  first  isolated  sodium,  potas- 
sium, etc.,  and  made  a  number  of 
valuable  discoveries,  but  his  greatest 
discovery  was  Michael  Faraday.  Mi- 
chael Faraday  was  a  poor  ap- 
prentice of  London  who  attended 
Davy's  lectures  one  winter  and,  tak- 
ing careful  notes,  wrote  them  up  and 
presented  them  to  the  lecturer,  who 
was  so  pleased  that  he  made  Faraday 
his  assistant.  Together  they  worked 
for  many  years,  gradually  establish- 
ing the  institution  on  its  present 
foundation  as  a  laboratory  of  re- 
search, where  chosen  men  give  all 
their  time  except  for  a  few  popular 
lectures  to  the  extension  of  human 
knowledge.  It  was  Faraday  that 
first  thoroughly  studied  the  phenom- 
ena of  magnetism.      It  was  he  who, 


after  long  reflecting  on  the  fact  that 
the  electric  current  will  produce  the 
motion  of  the  magnetic  needle,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  motion  of  the 
magnet  produce  the  electric  current 
and  so  invented  the  dynamo. 

Faraday's  successor  was  no  less 
than  John  Tyndall,  the  great  inter- 
preter of  science  to  the  common  peo- 
ple and  the  present  head  of  the  insti- 
tution. His  successor,  Prof.  Dewar, 
was  the  first  to  liquefy  hydrogen  and 
to  produce  the  lowest-temperature 
known  to  man,  which  is  thought  to 
be  about  432  degrees  below  zero 
Fahrenheit.  Those  who  attended 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
at  St.  Louis  may  remember  the  little 
structure  in  the  rear  of  the  Manufac- 
turers and  Liberal  Arts  Building 
where,  as  part  of  the.  British  govern- 
ment exhibit,  a  representative  of  the 
Royal  Institute  operated  a  plant  for 
liquefying  the  atmosphere  and  hydro- 
gen and  performed  his  experiments 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Amer- 
ican public. 


CHEATING   IN  EXAMINATIONS. 

By  President  Alston  EHis,  Athens. 

Most  Students  want  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  the  examination.  They 
should  be  given  a  chance.  Let  the 
teacher  make  assurance  doubly  sure 
by  attending  strictly  to  his  business 
in  the  examination  period— r  that 
business  being  to  be  present  and  on 
the  alert  to  detect  wrong-doing.  The 
well-disposed  students  will  thank  him 
for  such  personal  oversight  of  their 
work.  Even  the  easily  tempted  stu- 
dents will  have  strength  to  resist  the 
appearance  of  evil  when  working  un- 
der such  supervision. 

In  theory,  students  ought  to  have 
moral  force  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  cheat  in  either  reci- 
tation or  examination.     Some  claim 
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that  it  is  possible  to  work  up  such  a 
sentiment  of  honor  among  students 
that  they  may  safely  be  left  to  their 
own  presence  and  direction  during 
the  examination  period.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  such  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs may  be  brought  about  —  surely 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  the 
teacher.  I  have  not  strong  faith  that 
any  class  of  students  undergoing  ex- 
amination can  safely  be  left  without 
the  presence  and  oversight  of  the 
teacher. 

The  teacher  who  honestly  claims 
that  the  examination  will  go  on  in 
his  absence  without  break  in  honor 
on  the  part  of  pupils  or  students  is 
deceived  in  most  cases.  The  honest 
cashier  finds  no  fault  because  an  ex- 
pert occasionally  looks  into  his  ac- 
counts; so  the  right-minded  student 
feels  no  sense  of  wounded  honor  if 
the  one  responsible  for  his  examina- 
tion work  gives  it  personal  and  care- 
ful supervision. 

Were  I  an  honest  member  of  a 
class  undergoing  examination,  I 
would  court  the  presence  of  the 
teacher  as  a  protector  of  my  better 
against  my  worser  self.  Of  course  I, 
and  others,  ought  to  have  moral  fiber 
enough  to  resist  the  strongest  tug  of 
temptation.  Some  have,  but  even 
they  need  protection  from  a  careless 
conduct  of  examination  whereby 
those  worthy  of  failure  "make  good" 
by  cheating.  I  have  known  many 
cases  where  the  conscientious  stu- 
dent of  well-known  and  successful 
application  to  his  studies  made  no 
more  creditable  record,  as  far  as 
grade  goes,  in  the  examination  than 
the  student  shirk  and  fraud  who 
came  to  the  test  loaded  down  with 
cheating  devices. 

The  first  duty  of  the  instructor,  in 
the  matter  under  consideration,  is 
rightly  to  develop  the  thought  and 
practice  of  those  whom  he  instructs. 


However,  he  must  recognize  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  to  stand 
firm  against  temptation  in  the  hour 
of  great  stress  and  trial. 

With  a  realization  of  this  truth 
comes  the  second  duty  of  giving  the 
well-disposed  members  of  his  class 
opportunity  to  make  fair  record  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter covered  by  the  examination  and 
of  forcing  the  class  delinquent  to 
honest  effort  for  whatever  examina- 
tion grade  he  may  receive.  An  ex- 
amination to  be  worth  anything  must 
be  fair.  An  injustice  is  done  every 
member  of  the  class  if  it  is  not.  He 
is  hand-in-hand  with  the  teacher  of 
dishonesty  —  though  he  may*  not 
know  it  —  who  permits  his  students 
to  use  unfair  means  in  the  examina- 
tion room  through  his  own  negli- 
gence whether  born  of  laziness  or  a 
failure  to  know  enough  of  student  na- 
ture to  "size  up"  the  situation  aright. 


LA  SALLE  AND  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 
THE  GREAT  WEST. 

Chapter  xvi,  xvii,  xviii. 

Locate  Fort  Crevecoeur,  Peoria 
Lake,  the  Indian  towns  of  the 
Miamis. 

What  was  the  object  of  this  Iri- 
quois  invasion  of  the  West? 

Trace  the  allusion,  "Forest  Machi- 
avels." 

Study  the  death  of  Father  Ri- 
bourde  as  an  example  of  Indian 
savagery. 

Debate  the  question :  —  Could  the 
Mississippi  Valley  have  been  more 
easily  settled  had  there  been  no  na- 
tive races? 

Has  La  Salle  proven  well  his  case, 
"Hennepin  an  imposter"? 

Read  in  Chapter  XVI,  beginning, 
"Go  to  the  banks  of  the  Illinois 
where  it  flows  by  the  village  of 
Utica,"   for  a  splendid  example   of 
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Parkman's  ability  to  write  well  his 
mother  tongue.  See  also  his  descrip- 
tion of  Du  Shut  in  Chapter  XVIII. 
Select  other  passages  for  yourself 
equally  good. 

Leading  topics:  The  great  town 
of  the  Illinois;  The  Iriquois  attack; 
The  fury  of  the  Iriquois;  Henne- 
pin's Pretensions;  Hennepin  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi;  Description  of 
the  Sioux;  Falls  of  St.  Anthony; 
Adventures  of  Hennepin;    Du  Shut. 


THE  WIDOW  rCALLAGHAN. 

The  widow  has  accumulated  a  large 
stock  of  wisdom  and  with  her  kind 
permission,  we  shall  give  a  few 
sample  nuggets  from  her  private 
mine,  omitting  her  dialect. 

If  you  couldn't  do  any  better,  that 
was  good  enmigh. 

It  is  good  to  have  a  warm  heart 
both  smnmer  and  winter. 


Be  as  young  as  your  yoimgest  child 
and  as  old  as  your  oldest. 

Chances  do  no  good  to  the  people 
who  are  not  ready  for  them. 

Those  who  know  very  little  are  the 
quickest  to  make  a  show  of  it. 

When  you  are  doing  well,  the  thing 
is  to  see  if  you  can't  do  better. 


Some  must  be  behind  and,  if  that's 
your  place,  make  that  place  respected. 


It  don't  make  any  difference  what 
you  know,  if  you  don't  go  and  do 
what  you  know. 


Asking  is  a  bad  habit.  Those  who 
have  it  are  apt  to  ask  for  more  than 
is  good  for  them. 


'Tis  good  sleep  that  sharpens  the 
wits,  and  the  brightest  wits  will  bear 
that  kind  of  sharpening. 


You  can't  get  to  be  what  you  want 
to  be  without  doing  a  lot  of  things 
that  you  don't  want  to  do. 

It  was  a  great  thing  you  did 
when  you  taught  our  boys  to  mind 
and  that  without  question. 

There  are  some  big  boys  who  want 
to  drive  cows,  when  driving  ge^ise 
would  be  better  suited  to  them. 


Those  who  cook  puddings  when 
they  are  set  to  cook  steak  and  potatoes 
are  likely  to  make  a  smoke  in  the 
world  and  do  themselves  small  credit. 


When  promotions  come  once 
they're  likely  to  come  again  if  those 
who  are  promoted  live  up  to  their 
chances. 


There  are  books  of  all  sorts,  some 
for  one  thing  and  some  for  another, 
but  it  is  the  history  book  that  cure* 
the  conceit. 


Promotions  always  take  time.  Some 
are  in  such  a  hurry  for  promotion 
that  they  knock  over  the  ones  in 
front  of  them. 


A  weight  hung  on  a  man  don't 
always  oppress  him.  It  sometimes 
causes  him  to  hold  his  head  up  a  bit 
higher  and  resolve,  as  never  before,, 
to  do  his  best. 


The  Lord  never  puts  little  boys 
and  big  jobs  together.  He  gives  the 
little  boys  a  chance  at  the  little  jobs 
and  those  who  do  the  little  jobs  faith- 
fully get  to  be  the  men  who  do  the 
big  jobs  easily. 
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It  is  a  good  teacher  who  can  make 
every  pupil  glad  every  minute  of  the  . 
day  that  he  is  a  pupil. 

*  *     ♦ 

If  the  boy  needs  the  medicine  and 
nothing  else  will  satisfy  or  cure  him, 
then  he  ought  to  have  it. 

*  *     ♦ 
Tomorrow  will  be  better  than  to- 
day if   we  make  today   better   than 
yesterday.     Otherwise,  not. 

*  *     * 

Some  one  has  said  that  any  kind 
of  weather  is  better  than  no  weather 
at  all.     He*s  an  optimist. 

*  *     ♦ 

When  we  feel  inclined  to  com- 
plain we  should  reflect  on  how  much 
worse  it  might  be  right  now. 

*  *     * 

A  TEACHER  of  Latin  in  one  high 
sghool  has  pupils  diagram  the  sen- 
tences in  his  Latin  book.     Why  not? 

*  *     * 

Already  we  are  planning  for  com- 
mencement and  the  teacher  must  ex- 
ercise due  care  that  pupils  may  do 
something  that  is  worth  doing. 

*  *     * 

The  birds  will  begin  singing  agaia 
now  shortly  and  the  buds  will  begim 
to  swell  and  then  we  shall  sigh  and 
think  of  how  little  we  have  done  this 
year. 
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If  pupils  received  five  dollars  a 
day  for  attendance  at  school  there 
would  be  far  less  absence,  and  the 
sick   list    would   diminish   as   if   by 

magic. 

*  *     * 

A  SPEAKER  recently  said  that  our 
ideals  are  a  constant  criticism  of  our 
achievements  and  this  sentiment  is 
large  enough  to  last  all  during 
March. 

*  *     * 

The  good  old  Quaker  lady  said 
a  great  deal  in  these  words :  "Thee 
need  not  hope  to  get  out  of  the  reach 
of  tempests.  Smooth  waters  don*t 
seem  to  lie  between  this  and  heaven ; 
better  make  up  thy  mind  to  that." 

*  4c     * 

A  BOY  doesn't  like  to  be  mollied  or, 
if  he  does,  it  isn't  good  for  him. 
He  needs  some  good  stiff  work  to  do 
and  to  be  made  to  believe  that  he  is 
able  to  do  it.  That  gives  him  fiber, 
and  courage,  and,  in  time,  self-re- 
spect. 

*  *     * 

The  idealist  sees  only  swans  float- 
ing about  upon  the  pellucid  lake  and 
we  wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  the 
realist  who  comes  along  and  pro- 
nounces them  all  geese.  Possibly  the 
realist  is  looking  for  something  to 
.  eat  rather  than  for  beauty. 

*  «       4c 

There  will  be  found  some  excel- 
lent qualities  beneath  almost  every 
coat  if  we  only  scratch  deep  enough. 
There  is  some  best  lurking  in  there 
somewhere  and  if  we  fail  to  find  it 
the  fault  is  probably  ours.  Ours  the 
responsibility  of  calling  forth  this 
best  and  ours,  also,   the  joy  if  we 

succeed. 

>^     ♦     * 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  certain 
class  of  people  whom  some  other 
people    call    educated:     "They    ex- 


perience described  emotions,  and 
think  prepared  thoughts.  They  live 
not  in  life,  but  in  printed  reports  of 
life.  They  gather  the  odoui:  of 
odours,  not  the  odour  itself ;  they  do 
not  hear,  they  overhear.  A  poor, 
sad,  second-rate  eixstence!" 

*  «     * 

It  was  from  a  teacher  and  in  the 
following  words :  "I  have  most  satis- 
factory classes;  and  though  I  dare 
not  hope  that  I  have  set  up  within 
the  minds  of  my  pupils  altars  of  en- 
lightenment, yet  I  fondly  believe  that 
I  have  chiseled  their  ignorance  into 
more  picturesque  forms  and  more  in- 
teresting shapes." 

*  4c      * 

This  material  that  we  are  working 
in  and  with  is  grass  now,  but,  all  in 
good  time,  it  must  be  called  hay. 
Just  how  to  transmute  or  translate 
or  transfer  the  grass  of  inexperience 
into  the  hay  of  wisdom  is  one  of  our 
major  problems.  Work  and  sunshine 
are  the  chief  elements  in  the  process 
and  blessed  the  teacher  who  can  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines  and  who  can 
cause  the  sun  to  shine  all  through  the 
season  of  hay-making. 

*  4t      ♦ 

The  greatest  discoveries  in  the 
world  are  made  in  ourselves.  We 
make  one  of  these  discoveries  and  the 
face  of  nature  seems  changed,  seems 
richer  in  simshine,  in  birds,  in  flowers, 
in  happiness.  But  all  these  were 
there  before,  only  we  did  not  see 
them.  The  change  has  come  to  us, 
not  to  nature.  We  make  another  such 
discovery  and  the  people  all  about  us 
seem  to  have  been  converted  to  a  new 
life.  They  are  not  the  sordid,  selfish, 
ignoble  people  we  thought  them.  On 
the  contrary,  they  seem  noble,  gen- 
erous altruistic.  This  conception  of 
life  affords  us  all  a  great  field  for 
exploration. 
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SuPT.  F.  E.  Spauldxng,  of  New- 
tonville,  Mass.,  recently  addressed  his 
teachers  using  as  the  subject  of  his 
address  three  questions:  "What  are 
you  doing?  Why  are  you  doing  it:* 
Why  do  you  do  it  like  that?"  These 
three  questions  will  be  found  to  pene- 
trate all  phases  as  well  as  all  mistakes 
of  the  teacher's  work,  and  every 
teacher  may  well  use  these  questions 
in  the  way  of  self-examination.  The 
address  referred  to  has  been  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be  found 
to  be  of  value. 

*  *     * 

To  know  a  thing  as  mere  knowl- 
edge is  one  thing,  but  to  know  u  <xt> 
emotion  is  quite  another.  What  we 
think  may  be  but  a  veneer,  but  what 
we  feel  is  the  very  essence  of  life  to 
us.  This  is  true  of  patriotism  and  it 
is  just  as  true  of  arithmetic.  The 
rustic  who  leans  against  the  tree 
listening  may  feel  more  patriotism 
than  the  garrulous  orator  ever 
dreamed  of,  simply  because  he  feels 
patriotism.  Get  the  boy  to  feel  and 
you  are  leading  him  to  the  big,  true 
things  that  abide. 

*  *     * 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be 
found  a  statement  of  the  sales  of 
heading  Circle  books  which  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  increased  sales  this 
year  will  more  than  counter-balance 
the  loss  of  the  fee.  Already  this  year 
the  sales  exceed  the  total  for  last  year 
and  the  year  is  only  a  little  more  than 
half  gone.  It  is  only  fair  to  assume 
that  the  total  sales  this  year  will  ap- 
proach the  thirty  thousand  mark,  and 
that  means  that  the  teachers  of  Ohio 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  get  ex- 
cellent professional  books  at  low 
prices. 

*  *     * 

On  January  10,  the  ladies  of  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  presented  to 
the   schools   of   Bamesville,   twenty- 


two  large,  silk  flags  on  pedestals,  one 
for  each  school-room.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  these  ladies  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation.  It  is  the 
sort  of  co-operation  that  gives  heart 
to  the  teachers,  inspiration  to  the 
pupils,  and  the  right  sort  of  patriot- 
ism to  the  entire  community.  These 
flags  at  once  become  common  centers 
of  interest  for  the  home  and  the 
school  and  will  go  far  toward  estab- 
lishing a  feeling  of  unity  and  kinship. 

*  *     * 

Here  is  one  man's  plan  as  copied 
from  a  book  -  "I  go  about  the  world 
like  a  waiter  in  a  dining-car  with  my 
feet  wide  apart  to  guard  against  an 
upset.  I  make  my  base  unnaturally 
broad  so  as  to  stand  the  jar  and  not 
lose  my  balance  nor  spill  over,  what- 
ever happens."  Further  along  this 
same  man  says:  "A  philosophy  of 
life  is  like  a  bicycle ;  it  goes  well  on 
the  level  and  down  hill  and  over 
good  roads ;  but  with  the  up-hill  and 
the  mud,  one  must  needs  get  off  and 
push." 

*  *     * 

Ever  since  the  Garden  of  Eden 
episode  it  has  been  the  law  of  life 
that  we  must  earn  what  we  get,  and 
this  law  has  never  been  abrogated  nor 
repealed.  Neither,  indeed,  has  it 
other  than  universal  application,  and 
the  sooner  our  pupils  realize  these 
facts  the  better  for  them.  There  is 
no  royal  road  to  arithmetic  nor  can 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  be  pur- 
chased with  all  the  diamonds  of 
Golconda.  It  is  there  for  the  boy 
who  will  work  for  it  whether  he  is 
clothed  in  purple  or  in  home-spun. 

*  *     * 

There  is  a  wide-awake  teacher  at 
Mt.  Vernon  who  has  a  school  scrap- 
book,  and  the  contents  run  the  gamut 
of  school  activities.  If  she  can't  get 
the  clipping  she  copies  it  in  the  book 
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and  her  rule  is  "Do  it  now."  This 
book  is  a  store-house  of  useful  in- 
formation for  every  school  day  and 
her  friends  make  constant  use  of  it. 
There  are  suggestive  programs, 
poems,  and  quotations  for  all  special 
days,  besides  a  mine  of  good  things 
for  all  the  other  days.  She  reads  ed- 
ucational journals  with  a  purpose 
and  nothing  of  value  escapes  her. 

*  *     * 

There  is  a  free-masonry  among 
the  school  people  of  Ohio  which  is 
at  once  the  wonder  and  the  despair 
of  other  states.  They  are  constantly 
asking  how  it  is  done  and  no  one  can 
explain.  It  is  music  without  words; 
it  is  the  fruit  of  the  spirit ;  it  is  the 
expression  of  bigness.  There  flit 
through  the  mails  every  day  little 
messages  which  would  mean  nothing 
to  the  unitiated  but  which  are  really 
eloquent  of  good-will  and  the  kind- 
liest sentiment.  This  spirit  makes 
life  more  full  and  work  more  sweet. 
Long  may   this   spirit  abide! 

*  *     * 

One  of  the  burning  questions  in 
our  business  is  whether  we  shall  con- 
trol the  machinery  of  our  schools  or 
whether  we  shall  become  subservient 
to  it  and  let  the  machine  master  us. 
There  must  be  some  system,  some  ma- 
chinery, but  the  teacher  is  the  domi- 
nant force  in  the  school  or,  otherwise, 
he  is  superfluous.  The  teacher  who 
doesn't  dominate  in  his  school-room 
isn't  particularly  forceful,  however 
ornamental  he  may  be.  The  superin- 
tendent gives  directions,  of  course, 
but  being  a  wise  man  he  expects  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  to  tower 
mountain  high  above  the  machine. 

*  *     * 

Let^s  try  going  to  school  to  the 
children  for  a  time  just  for  the  ex- 
perience. Let's  have  the  same  open- 
mindedness    that    we    expect    from 


them,  and  then  let  them  do  the  teach- 
ing. Let's  be'  quiet  in  their  pres- 
ence and  not  talk  back.  Oh,  yes, 
we  may  ask  questions,  of  course,  but 
not  try  to  trap  or  trick  them.  Let's 
just  be  simply  honest  with  them,  and 
the  chances  are  that  there  will  come 
revelations  into  our  souls  that  will  do 
us  good,  that  will  take  us  out  of  our 
narrow  orbit  and  cause  us  to  swing 
out  into  the  infinities. 

*  *     * 

Every  month  it  ought  to  be  re- 
peated that  teachers  should  proceed 
very  slowly  in  beginning  a  subject. 
One  good  teacher  whom  we  know 
doesn't  assign  a  lesson  for  two  or 
three  days  in  taking  up  a  new  sub- 
ject but  devotes  the  time  to  preparing 
the  way,  getting  the  track  clear.  If 
the  child  becomes  discouraged  in  the 
beginning  he  loses  faith  in  himself 
and  this  is  the  worst  thing  that  can 
happen.  It  is  far  better  to  accelerate 
the  speed  later  on.  Indeed,  if  the  be- 
ginning is  carefully  made  progress 
will  be  much  more  rapid  and  satis- 
factory later  on. 

*  *     * 

A  RECITATION  is  far  more  than  a 
mere  examination  upon  the  work  done 
on  the  lesson  last  night.  It  is  a  plan 
for  clearing  up  the  dark  places  and 
for  arranging  for  self-activity  on  the 
part  of  pupils  tonight.  It  is  intended 
to  widen  the  horizon  of  pupils,  to 
give  courage,  to  them  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties,  to  make  them  feel  the  joy 
of  achievement,  and  to  equip  them 
for  harder  marches  through  unknown 
regions.  No  teacher  is  a  complete 
success  who  dismisses  the  class  with  a 
"Take  the  next  lesson'*  finality.  He 
must  make  pupils  hunger  and  thirst 
for  the  next  lesson  and  put  into  their 
hands  chart  and  compass  for  the  next 
advance.  This  done  well,  the  recita- 
tion is  a  success  and  the  children 
work  joyously.    - 
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The  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
School  Board  Members  at  Coliunbus, 
January  29-30,  was  an  event  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  The  papers 
discussed  subjects  that  are  vital  to 
the  progress  of  the  schools  and  the 
discussions  by  board  members,  legis- 
lators, and  school  men  showed  that 
they  are  all  working  together  try- 
ing to  find  the  right  way.  This  as- 
sociation is  doing  much  to  clarify  the 
whole  educational  situation.  Keen 
business  and  professional  men  give 
their  time  and  energy  to  the  work  of 
solving  school  questions,  and  they 
deserve  high  praise  for  their  noble 
work. 

*  *     * 

He  was  introduced  to  the  mysteries 
of  manual  training  some  months  ago 
and  now  he  is  anxious  for  this  school 
exercise  to  come  around  again.  Be- 
sides, he  knows  many  things  now  that 
he  had  not  seen  before.  He  knows 
the  names  of  many  tools  and  is  very 
discriminating  in  his  choice  of  the 
wood  to  be  used.  He  wants  a  board 
having  a  certain  grain  and  color. 
But,  best  of  all,  he  is  far  more  in- 
terested in  accuracy  and  neatness  than 
ever  before  and  wants  his  products 
to  be  without  flaw  or  blemish.  With 
him  the  time  is  not  wasted  that  is 
devoted  to  polishing.  He  has  taken 
a  new  lease  of  life. 

*  *     * 

Here  is  a  paragraph  that  is  worth 
passing  on:  "Happiness  is  nearly 
always  a  rebound  from  hard  work.  It 
is  one  of  the  follies  of  men  to  imagine 
that  they  can  enjoy  mere  thought, 
or  emotion,  or  sentiment !  As  well 
try  to  eat  beauty!  For  happiness 
must  be  tricked !  She  loves  to  see 
men  at  work.  She  loves  sweat, 
weariness,  self-sacrifice.  She  will  be 
found  not  in  palaces  but  lurking  in 
cornfields  and  factories  and  hcn-ering 
over  littered  desks ;    she  crowns  the 


unconscious  head  of  the  busy  child. 
If  you  look  up  suddenly  from  hard 
work  you  will  see  her,  but  if  you  look 
too  long  she  fades  sorrowfully  away." 

*  *     * 

A  carpenter  was  once  making  a 
table  for  a  friend  and  this  friend 
happened  to  come  in  as  he  was  put- 
ting on  the  finishing  touches.  He  had 
the  table  turned  up  side  down  and 
was  smoothing  and  polishing  the 
under  side,  whereupon  the  friend 
remonstrated  with  him  for  doing  so 
much  extra  work  adding  that  no  one 
would  ever  know  if  the  under  side 
were  smooth.  The  carpenter  looked 
and  said,  "But,  I  will." 

"No  other  song  has  vital  breath 
Through  endless  time  to  fight  with 
death 

"  Than  that  the  singer  sings  apart 
To  please  his  solitary  heart." 

*  *     * 

In  a  hotel  in  northern  Ohio,  there 
may  be  seen  this  sentiment :  "Let  us 
endeavor  to  live  so  that  when  we 
come  to  die  even  the  undertaker  will 
be  sorry."  That  is  certainly  cast  in 
the  superlative  degree  and  yet  people 
have  attained  even  to  this  high 
standard  of  living.  This  may  be  said 
of  them,  however :  they  were  not  self- 
seekers  but  were  busy  day  by  day  try- 
ing to  do  some  service  for  others. 
They  were  so  busy  at  this  that  they 
had  no  time  to  think  of  what  others 
might  be  induced  to  do  for  them. 
They  were  of  that  noble  class  of  peo- 
ple who  create  happiness  rather  than 
seek  it  but  who,  nevertheless,  find 
it  in  the  very  act  of  creating  it. 

*  *     * 

Many  teachers  seem  to  think  that 
a  test  or  examination  is  designed  to 
discover  how  much  and  what  the 
pupil  knows  in  a  given  subject,  but 
this  view  of  the  case  is  certainly  not 
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the  largest  one.  What  the  pupil 
knows  need  not  disturb  any  teacher. 
It  is  what  he  doesn't  know  that  should 
claim  our  attention.  A  test,  there- 
fore, is  designed  to  discover  what  he 
doesn't  know.  It  is  a  diagnosis  of 
his  case  in  order  that  proper  remedies 
may  be  applied.  Then,  too,  this  test 
is  given  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  whether  the  teacher  has  been  do- 
ing his  full  duty.  The  teacher  who 
treats  lightly  the  failure  of  a  pupil  to 
pass  a  test  should  stand  before  the 
looking-glass  and  indulge  in  a  little 
introspection. 

♦  *     * 

Whatever  else  we  are  planning  to 
do  in  the  summer  vacation  we  ought, 
if  possible,  to  reserve  a  few  days  for 
the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Cleveland, 
June  29-July  3.  This  will  be  the  last 
opportunity  we  shall  probably  have  in 
many  years  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
this  great  body  right  at  home  and, 
therefore,  we  sholud  not  let  this 
chance  escape  us.  Besides  the  ele- 
ment of  patriotism  enters  in.  We 
want  Ohio  to  shine  and  the  degree 
of  its  brilliancy  rests  upon  all  teach- 
ers of  Ohio  in  equal  degrees.  Here 
is  a  responsibility  that  cannot  be 
shifted  to  others  and  from  now  on 
Cleveland  should  become  the  goal  of 
our  plans  and  ambitions.  It  will  be 
too  bad  if  Ohio  fails  to  furnish 
10,000  memberships. 

*  *     * 

Joseph  M.  Rogers^  in  Lippen- 
cotfs  Magazine,  speaks  out  as  fol- 
lows: 

**No  teacher  is  physically  or  men- 
tally competent  to  give  proper  in- 
struction to  forty  children,  which  is 
the  average  size  of  a  division  in  the 
public  schools.  Under  such  con- 
ditions individual  instruction  is 
largely  impossible  and  must  be  de- 
voted principally  to  the  laggards  at 


the  expense  of  the  lighter  children 
—  or  vice  versa.  Nevertheless,  com- 
paratively speaking,  our  common 
schools  do  give  good  instruction.  It 
is  amazing  that  so  much  is  accom- 
plished under  such  difficulties.  It  is 
because  the  average  teacher — usually 
a  woman — gives  of  her  vitality  and 
sympathy  and  mental  force  to  an  ex- 
tent which  is  abnormal  and  deplor- 
able that  the  children  of  tender  years 
are  so  well  grounded  in  the  elements 
of  knowledge.  The  time  will  come 
when  no  such  task  will  be  placed  on 
the  young  women  of  this  country,  and 
when  the  teachers  will  not  only  be 
honored  but  well  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices. It  may  be  said  that  primarily 
the  need  of  the  public  school  is  a  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  children  in 
a  division  to  twenty-five  as  a  maxi- 
mum. It  would  be  better  to  place  the 
number  at  twenty.  It  would  pay  in 
every  way." 

♦     *     * 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  makes  the 
following  pertinent  and  trenchant 
statements  on  the  subject  of  school 
work: 

If  the  school  does  not  get  along 
as  well  as  we  hope,  it  is  not  the 
teacher's  fault,  nor  the  pupils',  but 
society's,  the  fathers'  and  mothers' 
who  create  the  spirit  of  society  —  its 
longings,  its  desires,  its  excitements. 
Whatever  entices  a  boy  from  the 
serious  task  of  study,  and  makes  his 
educatoinal  effort  a  mere  matier  of 
whim  and  convenience,  is  uneduca- 
tional.  There  is  little  hope  in  run- 
ning a  school  successfully  where 
blandishments  outside  absorb  the 
boy's  thoughts. 

Education  has  a  poor  chance  fight- 
ing theaters,  novels,  dancing,  cards, 
cigarets,  frats,  and  all  those  social 
functions  that  make  of  life  a  twaddle 
and  a  vain  show.  If  we  cannot 
neutralize  these  influences,  we  might 
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quite   as   well    shut   up   our   school 
houses  and  go  at  something  else. 

Going  back  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  trouble  will  be  found  to  be 
the  lack  of  home  discipline ;  and  this 
largely  results  from  the  parent's  mis- 
taken idea  that  the  child's  welfare 
is  closely  related  to  these  fleeting 
social  delights.  It  does  not  occur  to 
the  parent  that  going"  to  some  trifling 
show  or  giddy  f  rat  is  a  mental  dissi- 
pation that  takes  from  the  strength 
of  the  mind,  and  weakens  the  higher 
aspirations.  These  are  the  things 
that  parents  should  think  of.  In 
fearing  to  fall  into  puritanic  ways, 
the  parent  topples  over  to  the  other 
side  and  becomes  fatally  liberal. 


THE  CLEVELAND  MEETING. 

In  1905,  the  N.  E.  A.  met  at  As- 
bury  Park,  and  the  State  of  New 
York  enrolled  8,132  members.  At 
Boston,  in  1903,  Massachusetts  fur- 
nished 7,459  members,  and  at  Los 
Angeles,  in  1907,  California  was  on 
hand  with  6,306. 

Ohio  must  beat  the  record  and  fur- 
nish at  least  10,000  or  12,000  mem- 
berships. The  Cleveland  meeting  is 
certain  to  be  a  success  because  Ohio 
teachers  are  always  loyal  to  their 
state  and  are  anxious  and  willing  to 
do  all  in  their  power  both  to  sustain 
and  to  increase  the  reputation  of 
"Buckeyes"  and  do  things  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  proper  way. 

Get  ready  now  to  attend  the  Cleve- 
land meeting,  June  29  to  July  3, 
1908,  enroll  at  once  as  a  member, 
yourself,  and  then  get  your  friends, 
teachers  and  others,  to  enroll. 

The  Membership  Committee  is  as 
follows : 

William  H.  Elson,  superintendent 
of  instruction  in  the  Cleveland 
schools,  Chairman,   Cleveland. 


Henry  G.  Williams,  State  Director 
N.  E.  A.,  Athens. 

E.  A.  Jones,  State  School  Commis- 
sioner, Columbus. 

O.  T.  Corson,  editor  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly,  Columbus. 

H.  H.  Cully,  principal  Glenville 
High  School,  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Lyman,  principal 
Laurel  School,  Cleveland. 

J.  E.  McGilvrey,  principal  Normal 
School,  Cleveland. 

Ernest  E.  Merville,  president 
Spencerian  College  Co.,  Cleveland. 

George  D.  Pettee,  principal;  Uni- 
versity School,  Cleveland. 

Rev.  Geo.  Pickel,  St.  Ignatius  Col- 
lege, Cleveland. 

And  the  following  superintendents 
of  schools : 

H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  Akron;  F.  B. 
Dyer,  Cincinnati;  J.  A.  Shawan^ 
Columbus;  J.  W.  Carr,  Dayton;  W. 
H.  Kirk,  East  Cleveland;  C.  L.  Van 
Cleve,  Toledo;  and  N.  H.  Chaney, 
Youngstown. 

Commodious  Ohio  headquarters 
have  been  secured  at  the  Hollenden 
Hotel  and  the  local  organization  of 
Cleveland,  composed  of  two  hundred 
representative  citizens,  have  the  prep- 
arations for  the  convention  well  un- 
der way.  William  G.  Rose,  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  will  gladly  answer 
any  inquiries. 


ARITHMETIC— DEVELOPING  THE 
POWER  TO  REASON. 

"Arithmetic,  rightly  taught,  fur- 
nishes the  very  essence  of  intellectual 
training  and  deserves  the  name  of  the 
logic  of  the  people."  So  says  Went- 
worth,  the  successful  author  and 
teacher,  whose  right  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject,  no  one  will 
question. 

The    development    of    the    logical 
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faculty  is  certainly  a  very  important 
part  of  the  work  of  any  school.  To 
train  boys  and  girls  to  reason  cor- 
rectly is  as  difficult  as  it  is  important. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  draw  a  sharp  and 
distinct  line  between  memorizing  cer- 
tain combinations  and  tables  which 
must  be  known  accurately  for  use  in 
solving  problems  and  reasoning  out 
the  solution  of  problems  which  in- 
volve the  use  of  these  memorized 
facts..  The  sum  of  6  and  9,  or  their 
product,  must  be  known  accurately 
and  instantly  by  the  child  who  is  to 
make  any  progress  in  the  solution  of 
problems  —  known  almost  entirely 
as  the  result  of  memorizing  and  drill- 
ing, but  the  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems as  "John  has  6  cents  and  his 
sister  9  cents,  how  many  cents  have 
both?",  and  "If  1  pound  of  sugar 
cost  6  cents,  what  will  9  pounds 
cost?"  should  depend  not  upon  a  re- 
membrance of  how  similar  problems 
were  solved  by  the  teacher  or  some 
other  pupil,  but  upon  the  thinking 
and  reasoning  of  the  child  ,present- 
ing  the  solution. 

Right  at  this  point  can  be  found 
the  source  of  the  failure  of  too  much 
of  the  arithmetic  teaching  in  some  of 
the  public  schools.  Pupils  learn  in  a 
thoughtless  way  that  correct  answers 
to  certain  types  of  problems  will  re- 
sult by  using  addition,  in  other  in- 
stances that  subtraction  is  the  key  to 
the  situation;  sometimes  it  is  better 
to  multiply,  and  then,  again,  the  only 
road  to  success  is  division.  In  many 
instances  there  are  assigned  to  the 
class,  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week,  problems  of  one  kind  involv- 
ing the  one  process  of  addition.  Af- 
ter the  pupil  acquires  the  "addition 
habit,"  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  each  has  a  turn,  and  the 
pupil  goes  through  them  all  without 
thought  or  reason  on  his  part. 


Later  on  a  thoroughly  mixed  and 
well-shaken  dose  of  problems  involv- 
ing all.  the  fundamental  processes  is 
given,  and  the  sudden  change  in  treat- 
ment produces  a  rather  serious  re- 
lapse in  the  pupils  who  have  been  so 
taught  as  to  depend  upon  memory 
rather  than  reason  in  the  solution  of 
problems  assigned. 

How  vividly  J  recall  the  "terrible 
slaughter  of  the  innocents"  in  the 
arithmetic  class  of  which  I  was  a 
member  when  we  reached  "Review  of 
Principles"  in  Ray's  Third  Part 
Arithmetic.  We  could  not  remember 
how  to  solve  the  problems  there 
foimd,  as  they  were  not  plainly  la- 
beled "addition,"  "subtraction," 
"multiplication,"  or  "division,"  and 
we  frantically  attacked  each  one  by 
trying  the  different  processes  in  the 
order  in  which  we  had  learned  them, 
happy,  indeed,  if  the  first  or  second, 
or  even  third  guess  "fetched  the  an- 
swer." In  problems  which  involved 
two  or  more  processes,  hope  deferred 
made  us  sick  at  heart,  and  we  usually 
laid  them  aside  to  await  help  from 
the  teacher  or  some  older  pupil  who 
remembered  how  they  were  solved  the 
year  before. 

To  determine  how  rapidly  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pupil's  power  to 
reason  may  progress  calls  for  that 
rare  skill  and  insight  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  which  are  not  the  pro- 
duct of  lessons  learned  in  school,  nor 
of  methods  outlined  in  school  man- 
uals or  educational  journals. 

On  the  one  hand  the  pupil's  abil- 
ity to  reason  may  be  underestimated 
with  the  result  that  he  —  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  real  school  boy  —  "will 
learn  dumber  every  day,"  while  on 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  such  a 
constant  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  to  force  the  pupil's  power 
to  reason  that  he  will  be  carried  far 
beyond  his  depth,  become  so   dazed 
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and  discouraged  that  he  cannot 
think  at  all  and,  as  a  result,  attempt 
to  remember  processes  which  he  does 
not  comprehend. 

In  the  solution  of  problems  requir- 
ing reasoning,  care  should  be  exer- 
cised at  all  times,  not  to  insist  too 
much  upon  rapidity  in  securing  re- 
sults, at  the  possible  expense  of 
thoughtful  work  on  the 'part  of  the 
brighter  pupils,  and  at  the  risk  of 
completely  discouraging  the  slower 
ones.  It  is  easy  to  make  mere  guess- 
ers  out  of  the  former  and  discour- 
aged dullards  out  of  the  latter  class. 
This  suggestion  does  not  imply  that 
pupils  should  be  permitted  to  spend 
their  time  in  foolishly  dreaming  about 
the  work  at  hand,  but  it  does  mean 
that  time  should  be  given  them  to 
read  thoughtfully  the  problem  to  be 
solved,  to  determine  the  conditions  in- 
volved, and  to  think  out  for  them- 
selves the  process  to  be  applied  to 
secure  the  correct  results. 

The  language  of  solutions  should 
be  simple,  direct,  and  concise.  In 
teaching  arithmetic  as  well  as  in 
talking  and  writing,  there  is  some- 
times a  tendency  to  cover  up  a  defi- 
ciency of  thought,  with  a  surplus  of 
words. 

It  is  related  that,  in  one  of  our 
large  cities,  a  boy  came  home  in  the 
evening  with  ten  problems  in  arith- 
metic assigned  for  home  work.  The 
father  and  mother,  both  college  grad- 
uates, reviewed  the  subject  with  the 
purpose  of  solving  the  problems  for 
the  boy,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  thus  robbing  him  of  the 
benefits  of  home  study.  The  next 
morning  the  solutions  as  prepared  by 
the  parents  were  presented  in  the 
class  and  each  one  marked  incorrect 
by  the  teacher.  This  result  was  not 
very  complimentary  to  the  authors  of 
the  solutions  who  spent  another  even- 
ing revisin^^  them  and  verifying  the 


answers.  They  were  again  presented 
to  the  teacher,  with  a  request  that, 
if  there  were  any  mistakes,  they 
should  be  noted  and  brought  home  to 
the  parents.  To  this  request  the 
teacher  responded  that  there  were  no 
mistakes  in  any  of  the  processes  in- 
volved and  that  the  answers  were  all 
correct,  but  that  in  each  solution 
there  was  an  omission  of  two  "sinces" 
and  a  "hence." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  so  much 
attention  be  paid  to  the  mere  lan- 
guage of  the  solution,  to  the  "sinces," 
"  hences,  "  "  whences,  "  "  whys,  " 
"wherefores,"  and  "therefores,"  that 
the  child  may  be  lost  in  a  maze  of 
words  and  not  be  able  to  think  at  all. 

Except  for  the  thought  of  the  suf- 
fering which  comes  to  the  poor  child, 
it  is  amusing  to  listen  to  some  of 
the  "wordy"  explanations  which  are 
sometimes  required  in  the  solution  of 
the  simplest  probjems.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  true  description  of  a  real  oc- 
currence : 

The  problem  required  the  cost  of 
three  pencils  at  five  cents  each.  Each 
pupil  called  upon  had  to  go  through 
the  same  formula  of  language. 

"If  one  pencil  cost  five  cents,  three 
pencils  will  cost  three  times  as  much 
as  one  pencil  and  will,  therefore,  cost 
three  times  five  cents,  which  are  fif- 
teen cents." 

The  agony  pictured  on  the  faces 
of  the  children  until  they  safely 
passed  "therefore"  was  sad  to  behold. 
They  usually  turned  their  tearful 
eyes  heavenward,  probably  seeking 
help  from  above.  After  "therefore" 
was  reached,  the  remainder  of  the  so- 
lution was  rattled  off  in  a  careless 
manner  which  indicated  no  thought 
at  all. 

To  witness  such  a  scene  as  this, 
exhibiting  so  much  reasoning  (?)  in 
words  about  such  an  exceedingly  sim- 
ple   problem,    prepares    one    to    be- 
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lieve  the  story  of  the  street  urchin 
who  had  been  brought  into  school  by 
the  truant  officer  and  who  described 
his  teacher's  method  in  solving  prob- 
lems as  follows: 

"An  example  is  put  on  the  board 
covered  up  so  that  no  one  can  see  it 
till  she  gets  ready.  Then  it  is  un- 
covered for  a  little  while  and  we  all 
look  at  it  and  read  it  over  to  our- 
selves. Then  we  begin  to  reason  and 
we  just  reason  and  reason  and  rea- 
son till  we  don't  know  a  ^darned' 
thing  about  it." 

If  pupils  are  given  time  to  think, 
the  more  thoughtful  ones  will  often 
surprise  the  teacher  by  an  exhibition 
of  their  power  to  reason  —  to  gener- 
alize in  a  simple  way.  Assign  a  num- 
ber of  concrete  problems,  involving 
addition  and  then  ask  the  class  to 
note  them  carefully  and  make  a  gen- 
eral statement  of  what  must  be  given 
and  required  in  order  that  addition 
must  be  used  to  bring  the  correct  re- 
sult. Tell  the  class  to  add  125  ap- 
ples, 186  pears,  249  horses,  and  787 
bushels  of  wheat.  Record  the  an- 
swers of  all  who  present  them  and 
then  give  the  pupils  till  the  next  day 
to  think  it  over.  A  principle  in  ad- 
dition will  be  discovered  by  the  pu- 
pils themselves,  understood  by  them, 
and  there  will  be  no  attempt  on  their 
part  simply  to  remember  that  only 
numbers  of  the  same  denomination 
can  be  added. 

The  same  method  can  be  followed 
in  presenting  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems involving  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division,  alone,  or  in  com- 
bination, and  it  should  be  constantly 
kept  in  mind  by  the  teacher  that  un- 
due haste  makes  unnecessary  waste. 

Such  problems  as:  2/7  of  A's 
money  =  $40 ;  how  much  money  has 
A?,  and  2/3  of  B's  money  =  4/5  of 
C's  ;  they  both  have  $220 ;  how  much 
has    each?    can    be    entirely    omitted 


with  younger  pupils  with  profit  to 
them  and  a  saving  of  time  to  the 
teacher.  These  problems  really  be- 
long to  algebra  where  their  solution 
is  too  simple  to  he  very  valuable, 
while  with  younger  pupils  studying 
arithmetic  in  the  hfth  and  sixth 
grades,  where  much  valuable  time  is 
often  waste^  in  drilling  upon  them, 
they  are  so  extremely  difficult  that, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  worked  out  by 
memory  or  guessed  at  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  weaken  the  power  to  think 
and  reason. 

O.  T.  Corson. 


THE  NORTHEASTERN  MEETING. 

The  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers* 
Association  is  one  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  state.  Its  first 
great  work  in  the  early  '70s,  in  the 
days  of  Harvey,  Rickoff,  Parker, 
Findley  and  Henkle,  was  the  for- 
mation and  establishment  of  a  grad- 
ed course  of  study.  In  those  days 
the  superintendents  gathered  on  Fri- 
day evenings  for  round  table  confer- 
ences and  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent the  association  has  been  an  edu- 
cational force  in  the  state.  The  era 
of  expansion,  deepening  rather  than 
broadening,  began  four  years  ago 
when  an  effort  was  made  to  secure 
speakers  of  national  repute  and  to 
have  them  heard  by  the  working 
teachers  of  all  grades.  This  has  de- 
veloped into  an  annual  two-days' 
meetinp;  with  an  attendance  of  3,000. 

This  year's  meeting  was  held  the 
7th  and  8th  of  February  in  Cleve- 
land. Visiting  teachers  spent  Friday 
forenoon  in  the  schools  of  Cleveland 
and  suburbs ;  in  the  afternoon  they 
gathered  in  round  table  meetings  ac- 
cording to  grade  or  class  work,  there 
being  twenty-seven  such,  and  dis- 
cussed daily  work  in  all  its  phases. 
Friday     evening     the     Mendelssohn 
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Club  gave  an  hour's  concert  followed 
by  an  address  by  Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo 
of  Teachers'  College,  New  York. 
This  was  one  of  the  clearest,  most 
philosophical  and  most  scholarly  ad- 
dresses ever  listened  to  by  an  Ohio 
audience  of  teachers.  On  Saturday 
morning  another  concert  by  Sol  Mar- 
cosson*s  orchestra  and  then  an  illum- 
inating and  instructive  address  from 
Inspector  Hughes  of  Toronto. 

At  the  business  session  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  large  meeting  here- 
after in  the  fall.  By  vote  an  allow- 
ance of  $1 50  was  made  to  aid  in  mak- 
ing the  National  Association  a  suc- 
cess. Supt.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss  declined 
the  customary  promotion  from  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  to 
presidency,  and  Supt.  J.  M.  H.  Fred- 
erick of  Lakewood  received  the  hon- 
or. Supt.  R.  P.  Clark,  of  Kent, 
was  made  vice-president ;  Miss  Clara 
Mayer,  of  Cleveland,  secretary,  and 
Supt.  H.  A.  Redfield  of  Nottingham 
re-elected  treasurer.  The  new  ex- 
ecutive commit ee  consists  of  Supts. 
W.  H.  Elson  of  Cleveland,  A.  C.  Eld- 
redge  of  Lorain  and  A.  E.  Hotchkiss 
of  Ashtabula. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  pro- 
nouncing against  uniform  textbooks 
in  the  schools,  in  favor  of  district  su- 
pervision of  the  country  schools,  and 
a  recommendation  that  our  congress- 
men look  into  the  status  of  the  book 
companies  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing if  they  are  not  in  effect  trusts 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
interstate  commerce  laws. 


SUPT.  W.   R.  COMINGS. 

We  present  herewith  a  cut  of  Supt. 
W.  R.  Comings,  of  Elyria.  who  has 
just  completed  his  term,  as  President 
of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Associa- 
tion and  who,  in  this  position,  con- 
ducted the  office  with  dignity  and  ef- 


ficiency. The  attendance  at  the  last 
meeting  was  about  3.500,  which  is 
high-water  mark  for  this  association. 
The  story  of  Supt.  Comings  is  the 
same  recital  of  country  life,  going 
to  college  and  earning  the  money  as 
he  went  along,  beginning  in  a  hum- 
ble place  as  teacher  and  working  his 
way  up,  the  same  story  as  may  be  told 
of  many  of  the  most  prominent  and 
successful  school  men  of  Ohio.  His 
early  home  was  Vermont,  his  college 
was  Oberlin,  and  his  first  superinten- 
dency  at  Medina.  He  spent  a  year 
in  business  at  Chicago  and  while 
there  took  work  in  literature  with 
Abby  Sage  Richardson.  Then  he 
spent  another  year  in  the  Missouri 
State  Normal,  coming  to  Medina  in 
1874,  continuing  there  eight  years. 
Here  he  graded  the  schools,  intro- 
duced a  course  of  study,  taught  the 
high  school  and  did  much  field  work 
with  the  boys.  At  Norwalk,  '82  to 
'91,  he  inaugurated  practical  labora- 
tory work  and  arranged  a  series  of 
language  lessons  for  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, which  were  published  in  the 
Monthly  and  later  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  Then  for  some  years 
he  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
until  seven  years  ago,  when  he  was 
called  to  his  present  position.  Dur- 
ing these  seven  years  six  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  six  rooms  will 
be  added  to  another  next  summer. 
He  has  introduced  manual  training, 
cooking,  sewing,  kindergartens,  and 
a  commercial  course.  There  are  now 
enrolled  2,030,  of  whom  463  are  in 
the  high  school.  In  all  there  are  255 
tuition  pupils,  and  there  are  85  grad- 
uates of  the  high  school  now  in  col- 
lege. Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of 
his  professional  career,  but  it  comes 
far  short  of  the  real  story.  This  real 
story  can  not  be  written  just  as  the 
life  story  of  a  real  teacher  can  not 
be  told.     It  is  the  story  of  a  big,  gen- 
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erous  heart,  yearning  out  after  the 
boys  and  girls;  the  story  of  leading 
boards  of  education  to  a  larger  vision 
of  education;  the  story  of  leading 
teachers  into  higher,  broader  and  bet- 
ter paths  by  the  subtle  power  of  per- 
sonality   without    any    semblance    of 


would  take  time  that  is  needed  in  de- 
veloping present  plans.  He  neither 
poses  nor  struts,  but  does  a  square 
day's  work  each  day,  thus  winning 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  teach- 
ers, pupils,  and  patrons.  His  home 
life  is  ideal  and  the  good  taste  shown 


SIPT.      W.      R.      CO.MINGS. 


coercion.  He  has  always  been  so 
busy  devising  new  plans  and  new- 
methods  of  reaching  results  that  he 
has  never  had  time  to  wear  the  track 
into  ruts.  Today's  plans,  with  him, 
are  not  good  enough  for  tomorrow, 
and  today's  achievenienls  are  but  in- 
centives to  greater  effort  tomorrow. 
He  hasn't  time  to  "point  with  nride" 
to  what  he  has  accomplished,  for  thnt 


in  every  corner  of  the  home  is  but  a 
visible  ex[)rL*ssion  of  the  innate  re- 
finement of  both  Supt.  and  Mrs. 
Comings. 

THE  TEACHER'S   CRf£D   AND   PRAYER 

"I  Ix^lieve  in  boys,  the  noble  sons 
of  today,  the  fathers  of  tomorrow.  I 
believe  in  girls,  the  delight  of  the 
present,  the  stay  of  the  future.     I  be- 
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lieve  in  the  innocence  and  purity  of 
both,  and  in  the  great  need  of  keep- 
ing them  so.  their  freedom  from  the 
curse  of  ignorance  and  crime.  To 
this  end  I  believe  in  the  joint  effort 
of  the  home,  the  school,  the  church, 
and  the  state. 

"I  believe  that  the  only  right  en- 
vironment of  any  life  is  Truth, 
Beauty,  Goodness;  Truth  as  reached 
through  all  the  sciences,  Beauty  as 
embraced  in  Art,  Goodness  as  ex- 
pressed in  all  right  conduct. 

"I  believe  God  is  Infinite,  man  is 
finite. 

"I  believe  in  the  dignity  of  man's 
creation,  of  his  great  possibility  for 
today  and  for  all  the  future.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  constant  quest  for  perfec- 
tion for  mysalf  and  for  all  my  fel- 
lows. I  believe  in  the  past  and  all 
its  contributions.  I  believe  in  the 
present  with  all  its  joy  of  service.  I 
believe  in  the  future  and  its  reward. 

"I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  ser- 
vice, His  brotherhood,  His  au- 
thority, His  life.  I  believe  He  was, 
and  is,  the  World's  greatest  Teacher. 

"May  I  be  like  Him.     Amen." 
S.  H.  Layton. 


REPORT   OF   THE    LEGISLATIVE    COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  OHIO  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  together 
with  the  presidents  of  the  larger 
teachers'  organizations  of  the  State 
met  at  the  Neil  House,  Columbus, 
January  27th  and  28th. 

At  the  first  meeting,  Tuesday 
afternoon,  the  various  teachers'  asso- 
ciations in  different  parts  of  the  State 
were  largely  represented ;  also  the 
State  universities  and  normal  schools 
by  their  presidents  and  deans. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Legis- 
lative Committee,  Edwin  F.  Moulton. 


Ex-superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
schools.  John  E.  Morris  of  Alli- 
ance, was  made  secretary. 

1.  Commissioner  Jones  presented 
tlie  subject  of  asking  the  Legislation 
for  an  appropriation  of  between 
$40,000  to  $50,000  to  enable  the 
weaker  centers  financially  to  pay 
their  teachers  the  minimum  salaries 
established  by  law.  A  resolution  to 
this  effect  was  unanimously  carried 
by  the  Joint  Committee  and  in  the 
evening  presented  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Common  Schools. 

2.  In  an  effective  but  brief  ad- 
dress. Prof.  Magruder,  of  the  Uni- 
versity presented  the  subject  of  In- 
dustrial Education.  This  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Legislature. 

3.  The  following  resolution  re- 
ceived the  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
Committee:  That  we  recommend 
that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
select  sites  and  establish  two  Normal 
schools,  one  in  North-eastern  and  the 
other  in  North-western  Ohio,  that 
these  schools  shall  not  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  any  other  existing 
Educational  Institution  in  the  State. 
This  resolution  was  presented  also  to 
the  Common  School  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with 
an  urgent  appeal  that  a  bill  to  this 
effect  be  passed  by  the  present  legis- 
lation. The  Committee  have  reasons 
to  believe  that  this  measure  will  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  by  botji 
Senate  and  House  and  be  enacted 
into  a  law.  These  schools  are  the 
need  of  the  hour  in  Northern  Ohio. 

4.  County  Supervision  was  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Dert- 
hick,  an  officer  of  the  State  Grange, 
spoke  ably  in  favor  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  Legislature  and  stated  that 
many  local  granges  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  had  voted  unanimously 
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for  County  Superintendency.  The 
need  for  passing  such  a  measure  for 
the  rural  schools  was  urged  at  the 
evening  meeting  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee. 

5.  Certification  of  teachers  was 
considered  and  the  substance  of  a  bill 
revising  the  present  statutes  was 
given  by  the  Dean  of  the  Oxford 
Normal  School.  The  subject  was  by 
consent  carried  over  to  the  Wednes- 
day session  of  the  Committee. 

6.  A  bill  favoring  the  paying  of 
members  of  Boards  of  Education  for 
their  services  was  presented.  There 
was  some  opposition  to  this  largely 
by  members  of  Boards  of  Education 
who  were  present.  No  action  was 
taken,  although  the  sentiment  seemed 
to  prevail  that  the  members  of  town- 
ship Boards  should  be  paid  two  dol- 
lars for  each  regular  meeting. 

7.  The  revision  of  the  present 
pension  law  for  teachers  making  it 
effective  for  beneficiaries  in  all  parts 
of  the  State  was  considered  and  re- 
ferred back  to  the  Sub-Committee 
who  has  had  it  in  charge  for  some 
months.  The  teachers  of  the  two 
largest  cities  in  the  State  are  the  only 
ones  that  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  law.  Other  cities,  however,  are 
anxious  to  give  their  teachers  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  There  is  a 
strong  and  growing  sentiment  not 
only  in  Ohio  but  in  other  states  of 
the  Union  and  especially  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  teachers 
who  have  given  their  lives  to  the 
service  should  receive  a  pension.  This 
spirit  is  abroad  in  the  land. 

8.  The  Committee  adjourned  to 
meet  with  the  House  Coromittee  of 
the  Legislature  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening  at  the  State  House. 

This  meeting  was  largely  attended. 
Mr.  Schurr,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mon    School     Committee     presided. 


Representatives  from  several  towns 
in  Northern  Ohio  were  present  ask- 
ing that  the  Normal  School  bill 
might  pass  and  the  schools  be  estab- 
lished in  their  respective  localities. 
The  action  of  the  joint  committees 
of  the  various  association  of  teachers, 
as  outlined  in  this  report,  was  pre- 
sented. There  was  a  special  interest 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  many 
that  were  present.  The  response  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  all  that  the  Committee 
could  wish  or  expect. 

9.  The  second  session  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  was  held  at 
the  Neil  House,  at  9  o'clock,  Wednes- 
day morning,  aS  per  adjournment. 
In  the  absence  of  Supt.  Morris,  Supt. 
York,  of  Martins  Ferry,  was  made 
Secretary. 

10.  A  resolution  that  the  Com- 
mittee approve  the  bill  legalizing 
City  Normal  Schools  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  also  the  Schurr  bill, 
relative  to  the  certification  of  Normal 
School  graduates,  also  was  approved. 

11.  It  was  moved  by  Supt.  Hotch- 
kiss,  of  Akron,  that  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Com.  Jones,  Supt.  Shawan, 
and  Dr.  Ellis,  be  appointed  to  frame 
a  bill  revising  the  entire  system  of 
certifying  teachers  in  Ohio.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  and  committee 
appointed.  It  was  also  moved  and 
approved  by  vote  that  House  Bill 
No.  782,  relative  to  examinations  re- 
ceive the  full  endorsement  of  the 
Committee. 

12.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee the  bill  establishing  a  system 
of  high  school  inspection  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Commis- 
sioner's office  was  apponted. 

13.  Also  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Derthick,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  Stark  County,  the  Com- 
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mittee  recommend  that  the  law  on 
centralization  of  the  rural  schools  be 
allowed  to  stand  unchanged. 

14.  The  Committee  approved  the 
bill  providing  for  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion, employment  of  minors,  etc. 
Also  the  bill  for  taxation  amendment 
was  endorsed.  This  ended  the  very 
profitable  and  pleasant  meeting  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association. 

Edwin  F.  Moulton^ 

Chairman, 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

— Fairfield  county  teachers  held  a 
largely  attended  meeting  at  Lan- 
caster, January  18. 

— Supt.  E.  S.  Monce  will  graduate 
thirteen  young  ladies  at  Forest  in  the 
Spring.     Where  are  the  boys? 

—Prof.  Frank  Fox,  of  the  Capitol 
School  of  Oratory  and  Music,  of 
Columbus,  will  hold  his  sunmier  ses- 
sion in  connection  with  the  Summer 
School  of  Wooster  University. 

Supt.  C.  C.  Underwood,  at  Port 
Clinton,  is  having  a  number  of 
prominent  speakers  address  the  mem- 
bers of  his  high  school,  and  is  mak- 
ing good  in  every  respect,  just  as 
would  be  expected. 

— Supt.  A.  G.  Raab,  formerly  of 
Brecksville,  now  of  North  Bend, 
Oregon,  is  delighted  with  his  new 
field,  and  is  preparing  to  build  a 
$40,000  high  school  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  growing  attendance. 

— Figures  sometimes  tell  an  elo- 
quent story  of  enthusiastic  service. 
At  La  Grange  the  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance the  fall  term  in  the  high 
school  was  97.7.  Supt.  Nowles  ought 
to  be  proud.  Can  any  school  surpass 
this  record? 


— Supt.  J.  A.  Crowell,  that  young 
enthusiast  at  Bradford,  is  having  the 
best  year  in  his  experience,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  Prin.  Roy  Hast- 
ings and  M.  L  Miller,  in  the  high 
school,  are  rendering  valuable  as- 
sistance. A  fine  new  school  building 
is  one  of  the  early  prospects. 

— His  many  Ohio  friends  will  be 
sorry  to  learn  that  O.  S.  Myers,  of 
the  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  High  School, 
has  been  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
work  for  the  present  and  go  to 
Colorado  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
Many  will  join  in  wishing  that  he 
will  soon  be  able  to  resume  his  place. 

—Prof.  H.  L.  Eby,  of  Bellevue, 
Ky.,  delivered  a  fine  lecture,  "The 
Man  of  the  Hour,"  at  Rosedale,  O., 
January  17.  Prof .  Eby  is  well-known 
in  Ohio's  educational  circles  and  is 
"making  good"  at  Bellevue,  where 
he  is  holding  down  a  $1,600  position 
as  superintendent  of  public  schools. 

— The  teachers  of  Auglaize  coun- 
ty held  a  good  meeting  at  St.  Marys 
February  15.  The  speakers  were 
D.  S.  Bricker,  Prin.  J.  H.  Spohn,  E. 
L.  Heusch,  Prin.  E.  L.  Steenrod,  J. 
C.  Halsema,  Prin.  J.  O.  Ervin,  and 
Prof.  J.  H.  Dickason  of  Wooster. 
The  subjects  covered  a  wide  range, 
and  there  was  a  generous  response  to 
the  call  for  general  discussion. 

— With  an  army  of  candidates  in 
the  field,  Ashland,  Ky.,  has  elected 
to  succeed  Supt.  Crabbe  as  the  head 
of  their  schools,  Supt.  W.  C.  Camp- 
bell, of  Leroy,  O.,  at  a  sal^  of 
$2,000.  Mr.  Campbell  graduated  at 
Wooster  last  June,  and  is  a  young 
man  of  unusual  attainments.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties  the  first  of 
January,  and  while  Ohio  is  sorry  to 
lose  him,  if  Kentucky  must  have 
Ohio  men,  he  is  the  kind  of  man  we 
like  to  have  represent  us. 
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Supt.  Cookson  and  Principal  Tra- 
ber  and  all  their  assistants  in  i'roy 
schools  are  working  in  happy  har- 
mony. No  city  in  Ohio  ha.>  a  rii  her 
heritage  of  former  edur.iiiopal  lead- 
ers nor  a  finer  school  sentiment  than 
Troy,  and  the  present  administra- 
tion is  proving  a  most  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  all  that  have  gone  before. 
This  observation  is  based  not  upon 
newspaper  comment  but  upon  per- 
sonal visitation. 

The  report  of  the  Springfield,  O., 
public  schools  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1907,  is  an  interesting 
document.  There  was  a  total  (inroll- 
ment  of  6,537  pupils  of  whom  649 
were  in  the  high  school.  Supt.  Carey 
Boggess  was  assisted  in  his  work  by 
three  supervisors,  18  high  school,  and 
146  elementary  teachers.  The  board 
of  education  is  composed  of  some  of 
the  most  substantial  citizens  of  the 
city  and  the  most  cordial  relations  ex- 
ist among  all  departments. 

—  Volume  IV.  number  3,  of  Indi- 
ana Historical  Society  Publications, 
contains  an  interesting  and  scientific 
discussion  of  William  Henry  Harri- 
son's administration  of  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory by  Homer  J.  Webster,  A.  M., 
Ph.  M.,  of  Mt.  Union  College,  Alli- 
ance, Ohio.  All  possible  sources  of 
information  were  searched  for  mate- 
rial in  the  preparation  of  this  discus- 
sion, the  cities  of  Chicago,  Madison. 
Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati 
and  Washington  being  visited  by  the 
author. 

Quietly  but  forcefully  Supt.  Cri-^t 
of  Tippecanoe  City  continues  to  di- 
rect the  educational  policy  of  the 
schools  of  his  community.  A  recent 
visit  found  him  and  his  teachers  suc- 
ce.ssfully  engaged  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, not  only  in  the  schoolroom, 
but  also  outside  in  the  management 


of.  an  Art  Exhibit  of  real  value  to 
both  pupils  and  patrons.  On  Febru- 
ary 8,  the  Miami  County  Teachers* 
Association  met  in  this  beautiful  town 
with  a  large  attendance.  President 
S.  D.  Fess  of  Antioch  College  deliv- 
ered two  strong  addresses  which  met 
with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception. 
The  editor  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
ing present  and  taking  part  in  the 
exercises. 

— Supt.  E.  W.  Howey,  who  suc- 
ceeded Supt.  J.  L.  Steiner  at  Beaver 
Dam,  is  doing  good  service  and  giv- 
ing complete  satisfaction.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  fine  personality  and 
knows  school  work.  There  are  five 
teachers  in  the  corps,  and  all  work- 
ing as  a  unit. 

— Prin.  C.  S.  Barrett,  of  Soutli 
High  School,  Columbus,  has  wrought 
a  good  work  in  his  district  and  the 
increasing  enrollment  is  evidence  that 
the  people  in  his  section  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  appreciate  his 
faithful  services  in  the  interests  of 
their  children. 

-—At  Eaton  Februaty  8  Supt.  J.  R. 
Beachler  of  Piqua,  Prof.  A.  B.  Gra- 
ham of  Columbus  and  Supt.  J.  W. 
Carr  of  Dayton  addressed  the  teach- 
ers of  Prebk  County  and  gave  them 
an  excellent  meeting.  The  pupils  of 
the  fourth  grade  at  Eaton  enlivened 
the  meeting  with  good  music. 

— F.  L.  Carrier  of  the  Mason 
schools  recently  delivered  an  address 
on  Centralization  before  a  Farmers* 
Institute  in  Warren  County,  which 
is  published  in  full  in  the  Warren 
County  Appeal.  This  address  is  a 
strong  appeal  for  centralization,  giv- 
ing facts  and  figures  in  abundance  in 
support  of  the  claim  that  this  will 
solve  the  problem  now  confronting 
the  rural  schools,  placing  them  on  a 
par  with  village  and  city  schools. 
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— Prin.  R.  C.  Schroth,  of  the 
Lisbon  High  School,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  superintendency  to  suc- 
ceed W.  O.  Lambert  who  goes  into 
South  High  School,  Columbus. 

— The  high  school  of  East  Pales- 
tine enrolls  88.  The  teachers  are, 
Principal,  Miss  May  Templar,  Miss 
Blanche  Lowden,  and  Miss  Mabel 
Kutz.  Supt.  Oliver  also  teaches  a 
few  classes. 

—Clyde  W.  Holt,  who  has  a  de- 
gree from  the  Tri-State  College  at 
Angola,  Ind.,  and  has  done  work 
also  at  Mt.  Union  College,  has  been 
elected  to  a  position  as  teacher  of 
science  in  the  high  school  at  San- 
dusky. 

—The  Men  Teachers'  Club  of 
Hamilton  will  hold  the  next  meet- 
ing March  6,  when  the  following  pro- 
gram will  be  given:  "Addison's 
Spectator  Papers  and  Their  Relation 
to  the  English  Novel,"  Karl  Heiser; 
"The  Methods  and  Morality  of  Rich- 
ardson's Novels,"  G.  E.  Morris; 
"The  Principal  Characteristics  of  the 
Novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,"  A. 
B.  Andrews. 

—The  week  of  February  22-28  was 
a  notable  one  at  Miami  University, 
by  reason  of  the  exercises  incident  to 
the  dedication  of  the  new  university 
auditorium.  This  event  has  been 
worked  for  and  anticipated  for  many 
months  and  the  realization  brought 
great  joy  to  all  the  people  of  Oxford. 
On  February  22  Judge  James  B. 
Swing  of  Cincinnati  gave  the  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  address;  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell 
of  Chicago  preached;  on  February 
25  Gov.  Frank  Hanley  of  Indiana 
gave  his  great  lecture  on  "The  Pa- 
triotism of  Peace";  on  February  27 
there  was  a  sermon  by  Dr.  S.  Parker 
Cadman  of  Brooklyn  and  another  by 


Dr.  Joseph  C.  Nate  of  Jacksonville, 
111.,  and  on  February  28  the  week 
closed  with  a  concert  by  the  Miami 
University  Glee  Club. 

— The  annual  mid-winter  meeting 
of  the  Columbiana  county  teachers 
was  held  at  Columbiana,  February 
22.  Supt.  J.  W.  Moore,  of  Leetonia, 
presiding.  Supt.  W.  H.  Richardson, 
of  Columbiana,  and  his  teachers,  re- 
ceived the  visiting  teachers  most 
hospitably  and  had  ever)rthing  ar- 
ranged for  their  comfort.  The  day 
was  perfect  and  the  attendance  un- 
usually large.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Moore 
sang  several  solos  exquisitely  and  the 
Imperial  Male  Quartette  also  added 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting. 
H.  W.  Hammond,  of  Lisbon,  gave 
an  address  on  "Alexander  Hamil- 
ton." Mrs.  Elma  Sutherin,  of  East 
Palestine,  read  a  well-prepared  paper 
on  "The  Eighth  rade  and  the  High 
School."  Supt.  E.  D.  Freed,  of 
A\'ashingtonville,  read  a  very  thought- 
ful paper  on  "Boys."  Frank  W. 
Lease,  of  the  Salem  High  School, 
gave  a  good  paper  on  "History  and 
Life,"  and  Miss  Eunice  C.  Strick- 
land read  a  paper  on  "Our  Mother 
Tongue,"  showing  how  to  teach 
English  by  the  laboratory  method, 
using  for  her  illustration  "The 
Ancient  Mariner."  These  numbers 
were  all  unusually  good  and  held 
the  closest  attention  of  the  large 
audience.  F.  B.  Pearson  spoke  twice. 

— The  teachers  of  Greene  county 
were  highly  entertained  at  their  third 
bi-monthly  meeting  held  in  Xenia 
Saturday,  February  15,  1908.  The 
speakers  for  the  day  were  Mr.  Clyde 
Gilbert  of  Bowersville,  O. ;  Grace  A. 
Greene,  of  Da)rton  City  Normal 
School;  Prof.  C.  R.  Martzolff  of 
Athens,  O.;  Prof.  T.  G.  Diivall,  of 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela- 
ware, O.    On  account  of  the  inclem- 
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ency  of  the  weather,  there  was  not  a 
full  attendance,  but  those  present 
were  an  interested  audience. 

— A  school  man  vouches  for  the 
statement  that  the  teacher  of  book- 
keeping defines  hash  as  the  balance 
brought  forward. 

— Prin.  T.  D.  Scott,  of  the  East 
Main  Street  High  School,  Xenia,  is 


— We  are  publishing  herewith  a 
cut  of  the  Bucyrus  high  school  build- 
ing, not  because  it  is  the  most  modern 
in  the  state,  but  because  it  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and,  when  built,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest.  It  was 
built  in  1867-9,  and  has,  therefore,  a 
history.  It  has  22  rooms  and  an  au- 
ditorium. In  the  past  35  years  Supt. 
Hamilton  and  Supt.  Bliss  have  guid- 


BUCYRUS    HIGH    SCHOOL    BUILDING, 


giving  his  school  and  patrons  a  feast 
in  the  way  of  a  course  of  Friday  aft- 
ernoon lectures  by  distinguished  peo- 
ple on  practical  subjects.  On  March 
6  Rev.  J.  Smith  Carter  will  speak 
on  "Heredity  and  Education" ;  on 
March  20  the  address  will  be  given 
by  Rev.  Albert  Read,  the  London 
newsboy;  on  April  17,  Mr.  J.  F.  Orr, 
on  "Uncle  Sam's  Mail  Bags,"  and 
May  1,  Prof.  E.  A.  Clark  on  "The 
Value  of  a  Good  Citizen  to  the  Com- 
munity.** 


ed  the  destinies  of  the  schools  and 
now  Supt.  Beetham  has  taken  up  the 
work  where  they  dropped  it,  and  will 
see  to  it  that  the  motto  of  this  build- 
ing "For  the  children"  is  realized  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.  There  are 
1,100  in  the  schools  with  164  in  the 
high  school.  Two  new  departments 
have  been  added  this  year — history 
and  commercial.  A  fine  new  build- 
ing is  being  erected,  making  three 
ward  buildings  in  all.  The  senior 
class  of  the  high  school  will  publish 
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the  first  annual  which  will  be  called 
"7'he  Bucyrian,"  and  will  prove  a 
credit  to  the  school.  All  school  ac- 
tivities are  going  forward  nicely  and 
Supt.  Beetham  is  winning  his  way 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

— Supt.  Arthur  Powell  of  Middle- 
town  has  arranged  for  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses to  his  teachers  by  prominent 
school  men  of  the  state.  On  January 
28  President  S.  D.  Fess  spoke  on 
"Horace  Mann."  The  following  have 
accepted  invitations  to  give  addresses : 
Supt.  J.  W.  Carr,  Dayton;  Supt.  E. 
B.  Cox,  Xenia;  Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan, 
Columbus;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney, 
Cincinnati. 

— Dr.  J.J.  Burns  has  been  in  Flor- 
ida for  some  months,  reveling  in  the 
delights  of  fishing,  hunting,  camping 
and  in  inviting  his  soul  generally.  He 
reads  many  good  books,  and  none  but 
good  ones.  He  keeps  his  friends  at 
home  posted  on  affairs  in  his  south- 
ern bailiwick  by  means  of  letters  to 
the  papers  of  Defiance  and,  of  course, 
these  letters  are  always  spicy  and  full 
of  white  meat. 

— The  annual  oratorical  contest 
for  the  northern  section  of  northwest- 
ern Ohio  will  be  held  at  Hicksville 
May  15th.  The  following  counties 
are  included  in  this  territory:  Wil- 
liams, Defiance,  Paulding,  Fulton, 
Henry,  Lucas,  Wood,  Ottawa,  San- 
dusky, Seneca,  Erie.  Supt.  J.  M. 
Beck  and  Prin.  C.  C.  Nardin  are 
working  hard  to  make  this  meeting 
outrank  all  its  predecessors.  Three 
cash  prizes  will  be  given,  one  of  ten 
dollars,  one  •  of  eight,  and  one  of 
seven. 

— The  Fourth  Ward  building  at 
Wheeling  was  destroyed  by  fire  Feb- 
ruary 3.  The  loss  is  all  the  more 
keenly  felt  at  this  time  because  that 
building   was  used  for  domestic  sci- 


ence and  manual  training.  Plans  are 
already  made  for  rebuilding,  and 
Supt.  Work  is  busy  day  and  night  to 
reduce  the  interruption  of  work  to 
the  minimum. 

— Supt.  Carey  Boggess  of  Spring- 
field in  his  annual  report  recently 
published  speaks  hopefully  of  the 
new  merit  system  which  went  into 
effect  last  year,  and  also  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  in  manual  training 
which  was  inaugurated  a  year  ago. 
Superintendents  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation will  do  well  to  secure  a  copy 
of  Supt.  Boggess*  report  in  order  to 
get  a  clear  notion  of  how  the  merit 
system  works  in  advancing  salaries. 
The  rules  are  given  in  full. 

— Miss  Margaretta  Burnet  of 
Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati, 
has  written  a  "Laboratory  Manual  of 
Zoology"  which  will  make  a  special 
appeal  to  all  teachers  of  the  subject 
by  reason  of  its  simplicity,  its  prac- 
tical working  qualities,  and  its  large 
suggestiveness.  It  is  published  by 
the  American  Book  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  sells  at  50  cents. 

— Supt.  (ieorge  H.  Lapp  of  Nash- 
l)ort  is  conducting  a  very  successful 
course  of  lectures  this  winter  in  the 
interest  of  the  school  library  fund, 
and  the  people  are  giving  him  noble 
support.  Large  audiences  greet  each 
speaker  and  the  fund  increases  ac- 
cordingly. 

— The  American  Book  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, has  published  an  "Introduc- 
tory Course  in  Exposition"  by  Miss 
Frances  M.  Perry  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. The  price  is  one  dollar.  Ex- 
position is  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  most  commonly  used  form  of  dis- 
course, and  its  successful  practice  de- 
velops keen  observation,  deliberation, 
sound  critical  judgment,  and  clear 
and   concise   expression.      While   for 
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these  reasons  it  has  an  assured  place 
in  the  composition  course  of  every 
high  school  and  college,  it  too  often 
falls  far  short  of  its  purpose  because 
the  subject  has  been  presented  in  an 
unsystematized  manner,  without  vari- 
ety or  movement.  The  use  of  this 
book  will  remedy  this  difficulty  and 
will  provide  a  systematized  course  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  expository 
writing. 

—In  1905-6  the  total  sales  of 
Reading  Circle  books  were  16,250; 
in  1906-7,  26,441,  and  up  to  Febru- 
ary 7  of  the  present  year,  26,554. 
This  showing  will  be  very  gratifying 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  work. 

— J.  M.  McElhaney  who  has  been 
supervisor  of  writing  in  the  Sandusky 
schools  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
accepted  an  engagement  with  the 
Drayton  Lyceum  Bureau  and  will 
tour  the  United  States  as  a  "chalk 
talk"  artist. 

— The  teachers  of  Hamilton  coun- 
ty held  a  good  meeting  at  Cincin- 
nati February  8.  The  music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Addyston  .  schools. 
Prin.  O.  P.  Voorhes  gave  a  master- 
ful address  on  "Ignorance,  the  Great- 
est Menace  to  Our  Republic"  and 
Prof.  T.  H.  Haines  of  Ohio  State 
University  won  laurels  with  the  sub- 
ject "What  the  Schools  Should  Do 
For  the  Home." 

— Supt.  E.  L.  Daley,  after  an  ab- 
sence from  the  school  of  several 
months,  has  resumed  his  former  po- 
sition as  superintendent  of  the  Perry 
township  schools  and  head  of  the  high 
school  at  Atlanta.  We  accord  him  a 
hearty  welcome  back  to  the  ranks, 
for  he  is  too  good  to  lose. 

— Supt.  W.  N.  Beetham  of  Bucy- 
rus  has  issued  a  new  course  of  study 
which  shows  that  the  school  over 
which  he  presides  is  booked  for  work 


with  fiber  in  it.  The  spinal-column 
is  there  and  lime  in  the  spinal -col- 
umn. 

— Supt.  I.  N.  Keyser  of  Urbana 
has  published  "Selected  Portions  of 
the  New  Testament"  in  Latin  to  be 
used  as  supplementary  reading  in 
schools.  The  major  portion  of  these 
selections  is  taken  from  John's  Gos- 
pel and  follows  pretty  closely  the 
Sunday  School  lesions  for  1908.  We 
are  sure  all  teachers  of  Latin  will 
welcome  this  pamphlet,  copies  of 
which  may  be  had  of  Supt.  Keyser 
at  sixty  cents  a  dozen,  postpaid. 

— Miss  Margaret  Sutherland,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Columbus  Normal 
School,  graduated  a  fine  class  of  fif- 
ty-one young  ladies  January  31,  with 
a  program  well  adapted  to  the  indi- 
vidual powers  of  the  participants. 
The  scope  of  the  essays  included  the 
entire  school  field,  from  primary 
grade  to  college.  The  music  and 
drills  formed  interesting  features  of 
the  program.  The  diplomas  were 
conferred  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Means,  chair- 
man of  the  Normal  School  Commit- 
tee. 

— The  second  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  Clermont  County  Teachers' 
Institute  was  held  at  Amelia  Satiu:- 
day,  January  18th.  The  round  table 
discussion  upon  "Centralization" 
aroused  much  interest,  Supts.  M.  H. 
Miller,  C.  R.  Rounds  and  S.  L.  Tur- 
nipseed  being  the  principal  speakers. 

Supt.  J.  D.  Simpkins  of  Newark, 
O.,  gave  a  helpful  address  upon  the 
subject,  "What  is  a  State?"  Mr.  Sim- 
kins  was  one  of  the  institute  lectur- 
ers last  summer  in  Clermont,  and 
met  a  hearty  welcome  upon  his  re- 
turn. The  November  meeting  at  Fe- 
licity was  equally  interesting.  There 
were  two  papers,  one  by  Miss  Eu- 
phema  Ashwill  of  Batavia.  and  one 
by  Supt.  Clemens  of  Amelia.     Supt. 
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F.  H.  Warren  of  Hillsboro  gave  an 
excellent  address  upon  "Reading," 
and  his  helpful  -suggestions  are  still 
talked  among  teachers. 

— Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  and  Chica- 
go, have  published  "Fairy  Tales"  by 
Marion  Florence  Lansing,  in  two 
parts,  and  we  are  sure  all  our  read- 
ers will  be  anxious  to  examine  them, 
with  a  view  to  using  them  in  their 
schools.  The  mailing  price  is  forty 
cents.  Each  of  these  books  contains 
fifteen  fairy  tales,  gathered  from  the 
best  traditional  sources  and  the  best 
story-tellers,  —  Perrault,  Anderson, 
Grimm  and  others.  The  aim  has 
been  to  give  the  child  a  glimpse  into 
all  iinds  of  fairy-and-folk-lore,  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  fairy  men 
and  maids,  with  elves,  dwarfs,  giants 
and  speaking  animals,  with  fairy  god- 
mothers and  cruel  stepmothers,  with 
brave  princes  and  fair  princesses,  and 
the  enchantments  which  befell  them. 

— Dr.  Brander  Matthews  of  Co- 
lumbia University  has  written  a  de- 
lightful and  very  helpful  book  for 
all  teachers  of  English,  entitled  "The 
Short  Story,"  which  is  published  by 
the  American  Book  Co.,  and  sells  for 
one  dollar.  The  short-story  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  novel  by  its  brev- 
ity, and  from  the  more  brief  tale  by 
its  unity,  its  totality,  its  concentration 
upon  a  single  effect  or  a  single  se- 
quence of  effects.  In  this  book  twen- 
ty-four specimen  stories  have  been 
selected  to  show  the  development  of 
the  form — the  slow  evolution  of  this 
literary  species  through  the  long  cen- 
turies of  advancing  civilization.  The 
earlier  tales  here  presented  are  not 
true  short-stories ;  each  of  them  lacks 
one  or  another  of  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  the  type.  The  more 
modern  examples  are  true  short-sto- 
ries, and  they  have  been  chosen 
to  exhibit  the  many  varieties  possible 


within  the  species.  They  have  been 
selected  from  the  chief  modem  liter- 
atures, English,  French,  German, 
Russian,  and  Norwegian;  and  they 
present  many  contrasting  shades  of 
local  color. 

— Dr.  C.  W.  Bennett  of  Piqua  has 
sent  to  Treasurer  J.  K.  Baxter  four 
dollars  in  payment  of  annual  dues  to 
Ohio  Teachers*  Association  for  four 
years  when  he  was  absent,  and  this 
makes  his  record  straight  since  1869. 
The  amount  sent  includes  his  fee  for 
1908  and  surely  every  teacher  in 
Ohio  will  salute  Dr.  Bennett. 

— Treasurer  Baxter  has  received 
membership  fees  also  from  the  fol- 
lowing: Jessie  Jackson,  Cleveland; 
C.  E.  Thomas,  Arcanum ;  Carrie  A. 
Cowden,  Akron;  C.  L.  Loos,  Jr., 
Dayton.  Miss  Cowden  redeems 
Summit  county. 

— The  Licking  County  Teachers' 
Association  met  at  Newark,  0.,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1908.  Dr.  F.  P.  Graves  of 
O.  S.  U.,  gave  two  fine  addresses  on 
"The  Inspiring  Power  of  Poetry," 
and  "Some  Elements  of  Character," 
and  Prof.  Fox  of  Columbus  gave  two 
very  interesting  addresses  on  "Some 
First  Lessons  in  History"  and  "The 
Psychological  Phase  of  Oral  Read- 
ing." 

— Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer  of  Cincinnati 
thus  writes:  "When  1  was  an  18- 
year-old  boy  I  walked  from  southern 
Ohio  to  the  old  Lincoln  farm  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  hut  in  which  he  was  born 
was  still  standing,  though  it  was  with- 
out roof  or  door.  I  remember  lying 
there  looking  up  at  the  eternal  stars, 
and  thinking  of  the  transitoriness  of 
mundane  things.  Lincoln  is  gone, 
and  his  old  home  is  gone,  but  the 
great  ideas  for  which  he  stood,  and 
the  great  virtues  which  he  imperson- 
ated are  imperishable,  like  the  stars. 
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When  we  think  of  him  we  think  oi 
honesty,  of  consideration  for  others, 
of  devotion  to  our  Country,  and  to 
our  fellow  men;  and  when  we  think 
of  these  qualities,  there  always  rise  in 
our  minds  the  strong,  sad  features 
of  our  greatest  American.  As  we, 
in  our  daily  living  and  doing,  give 
expression  to  the  virtues  and  needs  of 
mankind,  we  shall  become  worthy  of 
the  fellowship  of  the  great  and  good. 
Work  and  character  are  what  count 
most  in  this  world  and  the  next. 

— The  American  Book  Company, 
Cincinnati,  has  just  published  a  text- 
book in  General  Physiology  and  An- 
atomy by  Walter  H.  Eddy  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  of  New 
York  City.  The  price  is  $1.20.  In 
this  book  physiology  is  treated  as  a 
study  of  function  in  living  forms, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  training  in  bi- 
ologic science,  and  not  as  an  isolated 
subject.  The  physiological  processes 
are  presented  as  activities  common  to 
all  Jiving  matter,  and  much  space  is 
given  to  the  comparative  study  of 
function  in  the  animal  forms  other 
than  man.  Such  a  method  of  treat- 
ment permits  the  work  to  be  used  to 
supplement  the  study  of  zoology  and 
botany ;  and  -the  teaching  of  recent 
biologic  progress  is  recognized  in  the 
prominence  given  to  the  cell  and 
protoplasm  as  the  structural  and 
ph5rsiological  units. 

— The  School  Masters  of  Canton 
had  a  meeting  at  the  McKinley,  Jan- 
uary 17,  and  after  a  6  o'clock  dinner 
were  given  an  educational  treat  by 
their  guest  and  speaker,  Hon.  John- 
son Sherrick,  a  retired  business  man 
of  that  city. 

His  theme,  "In  the  Orient,"  gave 
expression  to  the  fact,  that  to  travel 
through  a  dozen  foreign  countries  is 
to  bring  one  in  closer  fellowship  with 
strange  brethren. 


Mr.  Sherrick  has  visited  many 
lands  and  traveled  around  the  world. 
Those  present  were:  C.  C.  Gruber, 
C.  L.  Hiner,  J.  K.  Baxter,  J.  M. 
Wyman,  Carl  Myer,  W.  S.  Ruff,  M. 
G.  Marshall,  Harry  Hazlett,  Frank 
Jones,  J.  L.  G.  Potdorf,  H.  M.  Shutt, 
W.  C.  Faust,  C.  A.  Armstrong,  W. 
F.  Gilmore,  A.  J.  De  Hoff. 

— The  teachers  of  Geauga  county 
met  at  Middlefield,  January  25,  and 
had  a  good  meeting.  Addresses  were 
given  by  Supt.  Wm.  H.  Shuman, 
Supt.  L.  V.  Mills,  and  Prof.  L.  R. 
Wharton.  Miss  Anna  Wadsworth 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Teacher,"  and 
Miss  May  H.  Bliss  one  on  "Primary 
Arithmetic."  There  was  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  of  a  high  order 
and  a  spirited  round  table  discussion. 
Resolutions  were  passed  against  state 
uniformity  in  text-books  and  in 
favor  of  suffrage  for  women  on  the 
saloon  question. 

— Supt.  R.  L.  Ervin,  of  Steuben- 
ville,  says :  I  think  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  improve  upon  the  present  Ohio 
text-book  law.  It  gives  ever)rthing 
that  is  necessary  to  have  books  that 
will  meet  local  conditions. 

We  have  been  trying  for  years  to 
get  rid  of  the  "lock  step"  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  law  like  the 
one  proposed  will  fasten  it  more 
firmly  than  ever.  To  fasten  "uni- 
formity" upon  the  teachers  of  the 
state  would  mean  that  they  must  take 
what  is  handed  them  without  any 
questions.  I  see  in  it  a  source  for 
inferior  texts  because  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  committee  which  would 
be  appointed  to  make  the  selections. 
There  would  be  no  question  as  to  the 
committee's  scholarship,  but  there 
might  be  a  danger  arising  from  their 
being  unfamiliar  with  conditions. 
For  example,  a  text  in  science  suit- 
able for  schools  well  equipped  with 
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laboratory  facilities  would  be  im- 
practicable in  a  school  not  so  well 
equipped,  etc.,  etc. 

Again  the  law  will  take  away  the 
power  to  select  the  tools  with  which 
success  might  be  wrought.  It  would 
seem  just  as  sane  to  say  that  dentists' 
instruments  should  be  uniform. 

I  dare  say  that  there  will  be  no 
cheapening  of  the  price  under  the 
proposed  plan.  I  believe  in  letting 
well  enough  alone. 

— The  American  Book  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, have  just  published  Another 
Fairy  Reader,  by  Dr.  James  Bald- 
win, price  35  cents. 

TWs  latest  addition  to  the  popular 
series  of  Electric  Readings  is  de- 
signed for  use  in  middle  and  lower 
primary  classes.  Written  in  Dr. 
Baldwin's  charming  style,  the  tales 
are  from  various  sources,  and  repre- 
sent the  fairy  lore  of  various  peoples 
and  countries.  Without  being  too 
didactic,  they  teach  the  children  les- 
sons of  kindness,  cheerfulness,  help- 
fulness, and  courage.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  unusually 
attractive. 

— The  formal  opening  of  the  fine 
new  school  buildings  at  Mingo,  Jan- 
nary  31,  proved  to  be  an  event  that 
stirred  all  the  people  to  a  high  point 
of  enthusiasm.  All  the  afternoon 
crowds  of  people  thronged  the  build- 
ing on  a  tour  of  inspection  reveling 
in  the  joy  of  ownership.  The  teach- 
ers had  an  elaborate  display  of  school 
work  which  elicited  hearty  praise.  In 
the  evening  standing  room  was  in 
great  demand  and  many  left  disap- 
pointed. The  exercises  consisted  of 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and 
addresses.  There  were  two  choruses 
by  the  pupils  that  showed  good  train- 
ing. The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  ^ave  an  address  of  greet- 
ing to  which  Mayor  Frank  L.  McCoy 


gave  an  eloquent  response.  The 
ladies  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps 
presented  a  large,  beautiful  flag,  and 
the  presentation  was  made  by  Prin. 
H.  M.  Carpenter  and  the  response 
by  Prin.  H.  B.  Galbraith.  George  V. 
Sharp  gave  a  financial  statement 
showing  the  total  cost  of  the  building 
to  be  about  $70,000.  A  vocal 
solo  by  Wm.  Reisling,  a  member 
of  the  Board,  and  a  violin  duet 
by  Walter  Lohman  and  Elmer  Loh- 
man  were  greatly  enjoyed.  F.  B. 
Pearson  spoke  on  the  relations  of  the 
community  to  the  Board,  the  School, 
and  the  Teacher.  Everywhere  and 
at  all  times  the  fine  spirit  of  Supt. 
Hawkins  was  manifest  and  every  ref- 
erence to  his  work  the  audience 
greeted  with  rounds  of  applause. 

The  building  is  a  model  of  con- 
venience and  elegance  and  there  can 
be  no  surprise  at  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  people. 

— Supt.  C.  E.  Budd,  of  Loudon- 
ville,  in  the  new  manual,  just  pub- 
lished, makes  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions of  which  the  following  is  a 
sample  : 

Exercise  great  care  in  assigning 
lessons.  The  recitation  is  often  a 
failure  because  the  teacher  was  not 
clear  in  assigning  the  lesson.  It  is 
not  assigning  a  lesson  to  name  the 
pages,  the  problems,  the  sentences  or 
the  definitions  to  be  gotten,  but  to 
point  out  the  essential  and  difficult 
points  and  give  the  pupil  a  hint  as  to 
how  he  can  master  them.  The  pupil 
must  learn  what  and  how  to  study 
before  he  will  have  anything  really 
worth  reciting. 

— On  the  subject  of  State  Uni- 
formity, Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, says :  I  believe  the  present 
text-book  law  in  Ohio  is  a  satis- 
factory one.  In  Cincinnati  we  have 
adopted    free    text-books   under   this 
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law,  and  have  nearly  200,000  copies 
in  our  schools.  A  change,  even  at 
half  price,  would  cause  a  tremendous 
expense  in  this  city.  It  does  not  cost 
us  over  $10,000  a  year  to  provide  free 
text-books  for  40,000  children.  In 
the  past  three  years  our  expense 
averaged  about  $6,000.  I  do  not  see 
how  there  could  be  any  plan  that 
would  work  more  economically.  I  . 
think  also  that  competition  in  the 
manufacture  of  text-books  is  a  very 
necessary  thing,  if  we  are  to  keep 
up  to  date,  and  up  to  improving  edu- 
cational standards. 

— On  January  10th,  the  ladies  of 
The  Woman' *s  Relief  Corps  pre- 
sented the  schools  of  Barnesville 
with  twenty-two  large,  silk  flags  on 
pedestals,  one  for  each  school-room. 

There  are  twenty-three  members  in 
the  senior  class  of  the  Barnesville 
High  School,  nineteen  girls  and  four 
boys. 

—The  friends  of  Prof.  Frank  V. 
Irish  will  be  pleeised  to  learn  that 
he  has  been  elected  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  South  Park  Improve- 
ment Association,  Chicago,  111. 

— January  25th  was  an  ideal  day 
for  a  teachers*  meeting  and  the  editor 
greatly  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending an  interesting  session  of  the 
Highland  County  Association,  held 
at  Hillsboro,  on  that  day.  The  first  ad- 
dress was  by  Supt.  W.  C.  Hutchinson, 
of  New  Vienna,  who  presented  "Econ- 
omy in  Education"  in  a  thought- 
ful manner.  The  "Round  Table" 
was  under  the  direction  of  Prin.  N. 
B.  La  Monda,  of  Hillsboro.  Supt. 
F.  H.  Warren,  of  Hillsboro,  and  all 
his  teachers  were  on  hand  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  session.  The  Friday  afternoon 
preceding  the  meeting  was  spent  by 
the  editor  in  visiting  some  of  the 
schools  of  Hillsboro  and  everywhere 


were  seen  evidences  of  that  co-opera- 
tion which  insures  success. 

— "The  Land  Where  the  Buckeyes 
Grow,"  the  fifty  dollar  prize  Home- 
coming song  of  Ohio,  is  now  on  sale 
by  the  Gordon  Publishing  Co.,  759 
Lin  wood  Ave.,  Columbus,  and  may 
be  had  at  twenty-five  cents  a  copy. 

— L.  O.  Lantis,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  history  in  North  High 
School,  Columbus,  has  prepared 
quite  a  number  of  addresses  on  his- 
torical and  other  objects  suitable 
for  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes. 
Among  the  captions  we  note  "Tories 
in  America,"  "Benedict  Arnold," 
"Thomas  Corwin,"  etc.  Mr.  Lantis 
was  formerly  field  representative  of 
Miami  University  and  has  had  much 
experience  in  public  speaking  before 
assemblies  of  teachers. 

— The  Northwestern  Association 
passed  resolutions  favoring  the  Ohio 
State  Athletic  Association  and  com- 
mending it  to  all  high  schools  and 
urging  the  establishing  of  two  more 
normal  schools  in  northern  Ohio  in- 
dependent of  existing  colleges  or 
universities. 

— Supt.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Beachler, 
of  Piqua,  have  been  recently  added 
to  the  Monthly  party  for  a  tour  of 
Europe  the  coming  summer.  We  are 
glad  to  have  them  in  the  party  for 
they  are  the  sort  of  people  who  will 
get  great  pleasure  and  profit  from 
such  a  tour.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  party  sails  from  Bos- 
ton June  20,  reaching.  Boston  again 
August  27.  No  better  trip  was  ever 
planned  for  the  money. 

— Supt.  J.  M.  Collins,  of  the 
Springfield  township  (Clark  Co.) 
schools,  recently  took  82  pupils  to 
Columbus  to  see  the  state  institutions 
and  to  witness  the  work  of  the  Leg- 
islature.    Senator  Hypes  and  Repre- 
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sentative  Hatfield  acted  as  escorts, 
Governor  Harris  made  a  speech  to 
them,  and  the  day  proved  one  of 
great  pleasure  and  profit. 

— Miss  Mary  Helen  Ingram,  of 
Worthington,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  U.  S.  Indian  School  at  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  whither  the 
Monthly  will  follow  her  with  good 
wishes. 

— Manual  training  is  proving  a 
great  success  in^the  schools  of  Tiffin 
and  the  people  are  in  hearty  accord 
with  Supt  C.  A.  Krout  in  his  work 
for  the  children  in  this  new  enter- 
prise. 

— The  teachers  of  Paulding  coun- 
ty met  at  Payne  Feb.  15th,  in  large 
numbers  in  spite  of  rain,  snow,  and 
mud,  and  held  a  good  meeting.  Supt. 
F.  K.  Stafford  was  magister  epularum 
and  did  his  part  with  ease  and  dig- 
nity. Supt.  Finley  of  Antweip, 
Supt.  Stinchcomb  of  Paulding,  Supt. 
Chalfant  of  Oakwood,  all  brought  in 
delegations  and  helped  the  meeting 
to  success.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Oakwood. 

— The  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
will  meet  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
Chicago,  March  27-28.  The  speak- 
ers are  President  James  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Dean  Clark  of  the 
same  university.  President  MacLean 
of  Iowa,  President  Thompson  of 
Ohio  State,  and  Prin.  J.  Stanley 
Brown  of  Joliet,  111. 

—Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  of  Van 
Wert,  delivered  two  excellent  ad- 
dresses to  the  Defiance  county  teach- 
ers Feb.  29  on  "Nature  Study  Ap- 
plied to  Mundane  Affairs"  and  "The 
Teacher's  Attitude  in  His  Com- 
munity." 


THE  WASHINGTON  MEETING. 


Address  of  Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer,  of  Cincinnati,  a 
Prominent  Feature  of  the  Program. 

Ohio  was  represented  by  about  150 
members,  Cincinnati,  Dayton  and 
Cleveland  having  the  largest  delega- 
tions. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Elson,  of  Cleveland, 
was  elected  president  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  reception  at  the  White  House^ 
and  the  ringing  address  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  were  greatly  enjoyed 
and  appreciated  by  all  the  members. 

The  discussion  of  "The  Saving  of 
Time  and  Energy  in  Teaching,"  by 
Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer,  of  Cincinnati,  was 
a  feature  of  the  program,  and  we  are 
especially  pleased  to  be  able  to  give 
this  discussion  to  our  readers  in  this 
issue. 


DISCUSSION  AT  THE  WASHINGTON 
MEETING. 


The  Saving  o^  Time  and  Energy 
In  Teaching. 


By  Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer,  Cincinnati. 

I  desire  to  enter  a  mild  protest 
against  the  reorganization  of  oui 
curriculum  with  an  eye  single  to 
efficiency,  industrial  training,  and  the 
like. 

Carlyle  said  his  father  was  not 
simply  a  shoemaker,  he  was  a  man 
who  made  shoes.  Efficiency  is  a 
blanket  term,  for  efficiency  in  a  de- 
mocracy is  a  complex  matter.  While 
it  includes  vocational  fitness,  it  in- 
cludes much  more.  To  be  confiden- 
tial, it  seems  to  me  that  this  term 
"efficiency"  the  slogan  of  recent  edu- 
cationists, has  been  sadly  uverworiced 
of  late.  It  has  lost  its  special  vir- 
tue, its  anima,  its  Socratic  daemon, 
so  to  speak,  and  should  be  decently 
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shelved  in  the  museum  of  pedagogi- 
cal cant.  At  least,  can  we  not  take 
it  for  granted  as  we  do  the  gentle- 
manly virtues?  I  know  it  would 
leave  many  of  us  for  a  time  without 
much  to  say,  but  this  would  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  think,  and  would 
reduce  the  volume  of  our  educational 
proceedings  to  readable  proportions. 
This  is  meant  not  as  a  protest  against 
anything  that  has  preceded,  but  as  a 
protection  in  what  is  to  follow. 

I  have  observed  the  occupations  of 
people  that  live  near  the  route  from 
my  residence  to  my  office.  There 
are  three  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  a  sena- 
tor, a  representative  (politics  is 
something  of  a  profession  in  Ohioj, 
physicians,  brokers,  manufacturers, 
plumbers,  tailors — representatives  or 
at  least  128  trades,  professions,  or 
businesses,  as  distinct  as  those  I  have 
enumerated.  Yet  these  people  have 
so  much  in  common,  in  spite  of  the 
bewildering  variety  of  ways  they 
have  of  making  a  living,  that  the 
neighborhood  seems  to  be  fairly 
homogeneous. 

Because  of  the  diversified  indus- 
tries and  vocations  in  American 
cities,  the  problem  of  vocational 
training  is  peculiarly  difficult.  It  is 
a  very  different  problem  in  cities  of 
Europe  where  industries  are  special- 
ized along  one  or  two  lines,  and 
where  children  usually  follow  the 
calling  of  their  parents. 

The  superstructure  of  vocation, 
however  varied,  seems  to  need  much 
the  same  sort  of  solid  foundation  of 
character,  intelligence,  and  knowl- 
edge of  civic  duty  and  natural  law. 
It  seems  to  me  possible  to  find  men- 
tal food  that  is  good  and  wholesome, 
for  all  normal  children  at  least  to 
the  age  of  14. 

But  future  discussion  n-ill  bring 
out  whether  it  is  wise  to  begin  with 


differentiation  of  children  at  so  early 
an  age  as  12,  and  to  fix  their  bent 
at  the  dawn  of  adolescence ;  the  topic 
at  this  time  is  to  consider  whether 
by  good  management  we  can  make- 
room  for  some  things  we  are  not  do- 
ing, without  the  loss  of  anything  of 
importance  which  we  are  doing. 

I  believe  we  can.  I  shall  not  dis- 
cuss the  possible  reorganization  of 
our  materials  so  that  all  manual  worK 
shall  be  the  expressional  side  of 
other  school  activities.  If  this  is 
brought  about  at  all,  it  must  be  by 
painful  evolution  after  many  experi-- 
ments  and  failures.  I  hope  that 
many  will  try  it,  so  that  we  may- 
profit  by  their  experience. 

METHODS    OF    SAVING    TIME. 

We  can  save  at  least  one-ntth  of 
our  time  (1)  by  the  elimination  of 
obsolete  or  worthless  matter,  (2)  by 
due  regard  for  the  laws  of  physical 
and  psychical  development  in  the  as- 
signment of  time  for  subjects  and 
the  arrangement  of  material,  and 
(3)  by  more  effective  presentation 
and  consideration  of  the  material  in 
the  class  room. 

When  the  three  R*s  constituted  the 
curriculum,  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
pand them  mightily  to  occupy  the 
child  for  eight  years.  There  is  no 
reason  now  why  they  should  remain 
dropsical.  We  can  tap  arithmetic^ 
geography,  and  grammar,  and  re- 
duce their  bulk  one-half  without  ir- 
reparable loss  to  this  world  or  the 
next. 

As  to  assignment  of  time  for  dif- 
ferent subjects,  it  has  been  pretty 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  an 
excess  of  time  given  to  such  subjects 
as  spelling,  penmanship,  and  formal 
language  exercises,  so  far  from  bene- 
fiting children  in  those  subjects, 
leads  to  dissipation  of  attention,  de- 
crease   of    effort,    and   poor   results. 
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In  drill  exercises  of  all  sorts,  the 
shortening  of  the  time  increases  the 
intensity  of  application,  and  there- 
fore the .  rapidity  and  accuracy.  A 
daily  five-minute  drill  on  mathemati- 
cal processes,  and  a  half  hour  for 
study  of  problems  adapted  to  the 
experience  of  the  child,  will  prob- 
ably accomplish  more  in  the  end 
than  an  hour  a  day  even  of  the  same 
•character  of  work. 

The  selection  of  topics  may .  be 
made  with  an  eye  single  to  the  re- 
quirements of  our  civilization,  but 
the  ordering  of  this  material  must 
be  with  an  eye  single  to  the  laws  of 
growth.  We  must  begin  with  the 
things  the  need  of  which  the  child 
•can  feel  and  see,  and  must  arrange 
the  matter  so  that  as  the  child's  in- 
terest and  experience  expand,  that 
topic  which  is  nearest  will  be  con- 
sidered next. 

But  I  wish  to  address  myself  par- 
ticularly to  the  third  method :  Econ- 
omy in  the  school-room,  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  material.  We  su- 
perintendents are  so  busy  inventing 
tables,  pigeon-holing  statistics,  or- 
daining courses  of  study,  and  hand- 
ing down  misfit  syllabuses  (mostly 
second  hand)  that  we  have  no  time 
to  spend  in  the  class  room,  assisting 
to  eliminate  the  waste  there.  This 
is  a  pity  —  not  that  some  of  us  could 
render  much  assistance  there,  but  be- 
cause it  would  enable  us  to  attack 
the  problem  of  Economy  in  teaching 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the 
conditions. 

The  Schoolmasters*  Club  of  my 
city  has  been  giving  this  year  to  a 
study  of  the  extent  and  the  causes 
of  the  waste  of  time  and  energy  in 
the  schools.  I  shall  not  tell  you  the 
extent,  for  if  I  did,  someone  might 
go  home  and  brag  how  much  better 
his  schools  are.  But  I  shall  enu- 
merate some  of  the  causes,  for  after 


a  visit  to  a  dozen  cities  I  believe 
these  are  not  altogether  local.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  — 

CAUSES    OF    WASTE    IN    THE    SCHOOL- 
ROOM : 

1.  Insufficient  attention  to  the 
formation  of  habit  —  especially  hab- 
its of  study  and  of  self-help,  and  also 
habits  of  order  and  cleanliness,  of 
promptness,  of  consideration  for 
others,  of  honor  and  trustworthi- 
ness. The  teacher  should  see  that 
the  mental  attitude  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  right  ideals,  and  then  should 
stimulate  the  child  to  fix  these  ten- 
dencies into  habits,  by  continual  ex- 
ercise in  the  school  activities.  This 
should  be  the  controlling  motive  in 
the  discipline,  and  to  this  end  the 
intelligent  cb-operation  of  the  home 
should  be  sought.  Herein,  accord- 
ing to  our  critics,  our  American 
schools  fall  short. 

2.  Lack  of  preparation  in  ad- 
vance of  the  matter  to  be  presented 
and  illustrative  materials  to  be  used, 
resulting  in  random  firing  all  along 
the  line.  The  daily  program  is  so  • 
complex  that  specific  preparation  is 
well  nigh  impossible.  Departmental 
teaching  will  partly  relieve  the  sit- 
uation. 

3.  Lack  of  perspective  in  the  use 
of  details  to  bring  out  the  essential 
ideas,  with  the  result  that  essentials 
and  non-essentials  are  hammered  on 
with  equal  fervor.  This  arises  from 
a  mistaken  notion  of  thoroughness 
and  from  an  indiscriminating  use  of 
the  memory  by  excessive  drills  upon 
ill  digested  facts  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  failure  to  emphasize 
forms  and  concepts  that  are  necessary 
to  progress  on  the  other. 

4.  Not  a  clear  enough  distinc- 
tion between  that  part  of  school- 
room management  which  should  be- 
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come  routine,  and  the  occasional  part 
which  requires  deliberation  and  de- 
cision. Unnecessary  time  is  devoted 
to  distributing  and  collecting  mater- 
ials, preparing  forms  and  papers, 
giving  orders  and  countermanding 
them,  getting  ready  for  recesses,  and 
getting  down  to  business  afterwards. 

5.  Unstimulating  teaching  that 
does  not  arouse  the  children  to  joy- 
ous activity.  I  do  not  refer  to 
weak  personalities,  for  whom  there 
is  no  hope,  but  to  trained  teachers 
with  a  full  stock  of  devices  and  best 
ways  of  doing  things.  Artificiality 
and  insincerity  will  accompany  skill, 
unless  the  teacher  keep  her  sympa- 
thies and  interest  very  much  alive. 

6.  Unsupervised  and  excessive 
written  work.  Writing  is  likely  to 
be  the  chief  means  of  expression  and 
occupation  in  mass  teaching.  Tests 
are  convenient  devices  to  keep  a  class 
quiet  when  the  teacher  wants  a  rest 
period. 

7.  Infrequent  re-classification  and 
inflexible  systems  of  promotion, 
cla.sses  so  large  as  to  prevent  atten- 
tion to  the  individual  at  the  moment 
of  his  need,  the  presence  of  defective 
children  with  normal  children.  All 
these  lead  to  a  dissipation  of  the 
teachers'  energies  in  most  school 
systems. 

8.  Inattention  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  school-room,  and  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  pupils. 
Expert  medical  assistance  in  the 
school-room  is  indispensable,  not 
only  to  determine  physical  condi- 
tions, but  to  advise  concerning  the 
needs  of  abnormal  children. 

That  the  loss  of  time  and  energy 
is  very  considerable  in  many  schools 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  esti- 
mates, which  I  believe  are  not  ex- 
aggerated: In  our  large  cities  5u 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  one  year 
or  more  behind  the   normal   age   of 


their  grade,  and  20  per  cent,  are  two 
years  or  more  behind  their  grade. 
More  than  one-half  our  pupils  ou 
not  get  farther  than  the  sixth  grade, 
perpetuating  an  illiterate  proletariat 
in  our  cities;  though  by  laws  all  are 
kept  in  schools  until  they  are  four- 
teen, and  by  expert  estimate  only 
about  5  per  cent,  are  too  defective 
mentally  and  physically  to  uo  tne 
work. 

I  do  not  charge  that  this  is  due 
wholly  to  waste  in  the  school-rooni, 
but  I  believe  that  conditions  can  be 
brought  about  that  will  economize 
the  time  in  the  school-room  to  bet- 
ter advantage. 

Among  the  means  of  securing  bet- 
ter conditions,  I  can  discuss  only 
one: 

THE    PRINCIPAL    OR    HEAD-MASTER   AS 
IHE    IMPORTANT    FACTOR. 

Instead  of  frittering  away  time 
about  the  oflice,  more  than  one-half 
of  his  energy  should  be  given  to  su- 
pervising in  the  literal  sense  of  look- 
ing over,  not  over  looking,  children 
at  their  work. 

( 1 )  It  is  for  him  to  discriminate 
between  children  of  different  capac- 
ity, and  advance  each  with  appro- 
priate rapidity,  (acknowledgements 
to  Dr.  Eliot),  to  see  that  the  lazy 
are  stimulated,  the  dull  are  awak- 
ened, the  bright  are  employed,  the 
indifferent  are  interested,  the  unruly 
are  regulated,  the  failures  are  inves- 
tigated, the  absentees  are  brought  to 
book. 

(2)  It  is  for  him  to  arouse  the 
home  to  a  full  appreciation  of  its 
responsibility  in  the  training  of  the 
children,  to  secure  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  parents  and  teachers, 
and  to  ally  with  himself  the  social 
agcncici*  of  the  community  for  civic 
b'jtterment. 

(3)  It  is  for  him  to  see  that  the 
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■school  plant  is  kept  in  good  physical 
condition,  with  regard  to  temperit- 
ture,  ventilation,  cleanliness  and  re- 
pair, to  see  that  the  teaching  appar- 
atus is  on  hand  and  in  good  condi- 
tion when  wanted,  and  to  see  that  it 
is  wanted. 

(4)  It  is  for  him,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  such  helpers  as  we  can 
give  him,  in  the  class-room,  and 
through  teachers'  meetings,  to  im- 
prove the  method  of  instruction,  and 
of  discipline,  to  see  that  the  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  essentials  (and 
this  includes  the  essential  habits  ana 
ideals  of  the  children,  as  well  as  the 
fundamentals  of  the  various  branches 
of  study),  to  keep  the  sympathies  and 
interest  of  the  teachers  keyed  to  the 
proper  tension,  and  to  bring  the 
whole  school  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  best  teachers  in  it. 

In  short,  some  may  propose  one 
method,  and  some  another,  to  elimin- 
ate the  waste  in  the  school-room  due 
to  mass  teaching,  but  in  any  system 
the  intelligent  principal  is  the  key  to 
the  solution.  It  is  for  us  to  see  that 
he  rises  to  his  responsibilities  and 
that  he  has  the  assistance  which  nc 
needs  to  perform  his  duties. 


Names  of  "Buckeyes"  as  published 
in  "Bruce's  Bulletin"  of  list  of  per- 
sons in  attendance  at  Washington 
meeting : 

E.  A.  Jones,  J.  K.  Baxter,  Carey 
Boggess,  J.  R.  Beachler,  J.  W.  Carr, 
H.  E.  Conard,  E.  B.  Cox,  C.  E. 
Carey,  C.  L.  Cronebaugh,  W.  R. 
Comings,  C.  W.  Cookson,  F.  B. 
Dyer,  W.  H.  Elson,  S.  C.  Eby,  R.  L. 
Ervin,  A.  C.  Eldredge,  J.  M.  H. 
Frederick,  J.  E.  Fitzgerald,  F.  P. 
Oeiger,  W.  C.  Goble,  H.  H.  Helter, 
H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  E.  A.  Hotchkiss, 
N.  E.  Hutchinson,  Wilson  Hawkins, 


J.  M.  Hamilton,  W.  E.  Hicks,  J.  S. 
Johnson,  Darrell  P.  Joyce,  I.  N. 
Keyser,  W.  H.  Kirk,  S.  H.  Layton, 
William  McLain,  J.  V.  McMillen, 
H.  R.  McVay,  G.  C.  Maurer,  E.  A. 
F.  Porter,  Arthur  Powell,  Edward 
Roberts,  W.  S.  Rowe,  H.  A.  Red- 
field,  J.  A.  Shawan,  T.  W.  Shimp, 
CD.  Steiner,  D.  L.  Thompson,  W. 
O.  Thompson,  C.  A.  Tilden,  C.  L. 
VanCleve,  W.  McK.  Vance,  F.  P. 
Whitney,  L.  E.  York,  Emma  C.  Da- 
vis,  Miss   M.   M.  Colburn,   Matilda 

A.  Neeb,  Louis  Schiel,  A.  H.  Stead- 
man,   G.  W.   Ballou,  W.  P.  Burris, 

B.  M.  Davis,  Alston  Ellis,  F.  P. 
Graves,  J.  W.  Hall,  Anna  E.  Logan, 
A.  Campbell,  Emma  L.  Geyer, 
Bertha  B.  Geige,  Carrie  A.  Breen, 
Alice  Hall,  Sue  E.  Garman,  P.  A. 
Johnston,  E.  D.  Lyon,  Charles  L. 
Loos,  Jr.,  Agnes  E.  Osborn,  I.  F. 
Patterson,  Grace  H.  Stivers,  Eliza- 
beth Valter,  William  Werthner, 
Maud  C.  Woopert,  J.  L.  McDonald, 

F.  P.  Bachman,  Grace  A.  Greene, 
H.  C.  Minnich,  J.  E.  McGilrey,  H. 

G.  Williams,  M.  F.  Andrews,  J.  F. 
Barker,  George  Buck,  H.  H.  Cully, 
Elizabeth  Craig,  Lucia  B.  Cole,  Ida 
M.  Edgerton,  Mary  E.  Howlett, 
Katherine  Lang,  S.  T.  Logan,  Rose 
L.  McCoast,  Lillian  T.  Marney,  Miss 
K.  Palmer,  Kate  Piper,  Bessie  Per- 
ley,  Mary  L.  Peterson,  E.  D.  Rob- 
erts, Mary  E.  Roberts,  Nell  J. 
Roberts,  Mary  proat,  L.  W.  Sterling, 
O.  P.  Voorhes,  Hattie  E.  Walker, 
Mary  B.  Westfall,  C.  B.  Sayre,  An- 
toinette Perley,  W.  E.  Roberts, 
Mabelle  Brown,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Cow- 
den,  P.  W.  Grinstead,  N.  Glad- 
win, Ellen  Jackson,  Edwin  P.  Lillie, 
Etta  A.  McDonald,  F.  R.  Ellis,  J. 
W.  Redway,  C.  E.  Brown,  W.  T.  H. 
Howe.  R.  W.  Kittrell,  E.  W.  Har- 
vey, J.  H.  Rowland,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Steiner,  Louis  K.  Miller,  C.  H.  Rob- 
ison,  O.  T.  Corson. 
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UNIFORM    CXAMINATIOII    QUESTIONS 
FOR  FEBRUARY. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  fol- 
lowing: very  different  from  these  was 
the  pun  uttered  on  a  certain  occasion  by 
curran  a  friend  hearing  some  one  say 
curosity  for  curiosity  exclaimed  how 
that  man  murders  the  language  not 
quite  murders  said  curran  he  only 
.  knodcs  an  i  out.  2.  What  is  inflection? 
What  does  inflection  mark  in  a  noun, 
and  what  in  a  verb?  3.  Write  a  sen- 
tence containing  the  different  parts  of 
speech  (except  the  intefjection)  and 
designate  each  part  by  its  appropriate 
name.  4-5.  Analyze  the  following  sen- 
tence: Forth  into  the  forest  straightway 
All  alone  walked  Hiawatha  Proudly, 
with  his  bows  and  arrows.  6-7.  Parse 
the  italicized  words  in  the  following: 
Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without,  we 
sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about,  Con- 
tent to  let  the  north  wind  roar  In 
baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door,  While 
the  red  logs  before  us  beat  The  frost 
line  hack  with  tropic  heat.  8.  Correct 
the  following  and  give  reasons:  (a) 
This  scanty  data  is  all  we  have,  (b) 
They  always  entered  school  together 
every  morning,  c)  Either  study  or  play 
are  at  your  option 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Questions    5-10    are    based    on    Keith's 
"Elementary  Education." 

1.  "It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher 
f#  kncfw  how  to  do  his  work,  and  also 
to  know  why  he  does  it  in  one  way 
rather  than  in  another."  What  does  the 
foregoing  suggest  in  regard  to  the  qual- 
ifications of  a  teacher?  2.  Make  sev- 
eral suggestions  as  to  how  morals  may 
be  taught  apart  from  so-called  religious 
instruction.  3.  Discuss  the  maxim, 
"The  minimum  of  punishment  is  the 
maximum  of  excellence."  4.  What  is 
the  "Minimum  Salary  Law?"  5.  What 
is  the  literal  meaning  of  recitation? 
6.  What  should  the  recitation  be?  7. 
How  do  the  command  and  polite  re- 
quest differ  in  nature  and  effect?  8. 
What  is  the  fundamental  use  of  the 
question?  What  are  the  pedagogical 
objections  to  .direct  questions?  9. 
What  is  required  of  the  teacher  in  or- 
der to  b«  successful  in  his  use  of  ques- 


tions?   10.    What  principle  should  con- 
trol the  assignment  of  lessons? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  multiple,  common_  divisor, 
mixed  number,  list  price,  letter  of  credit 
2.  (a)  Simplify:  (3i-Hi— 5^X6-7)-T- 
(3i— 4iX7-26-f2-7  of  4i).  91-106.  (b) 
Find  the  exact  decimal  which  when  mul- 
tiplied by  3008  will  produce  111.672. 
.037125.  3.  How  many  men  will  be  re- 
quired to  cultivate  a  field  of  7 J  acres  in 
H  days  of  10  hours  each,  if  one  man 
can  cultivate  77  square  yards  in  9  hours  ? 
81.  4.  Find  the  amount  of  the  follow- 
ing bill  of  lumber,  price  being  given  by 
the  thousand  feet,  board  measure:  18 
pieces  3  in.  x  4  in.  and  20  ft.  long,  at 
$14;  25  pieces  4  in.  x  6  in.  and  16  ft. 
long,  at  $12 ;  12  pieces  3  in.  x  5  in.  and 
20  feet  long,  at  $18.  $120.  5.  An  estate 
was  so  divided  that  A's  share  was  to 
B's  share  as  \  to  i.  If  A  received 
$2400  more  than  B,  what  was  the  value 
of  the  estate?  $12000.00.  6.  Find  the 
per  cent,  of  commission  on  a  purchase 
if  the  gross  cost  is  $2048.51,  the  com- 
mission $87.30,  the  cartage  $20,  and  other 
charges  $1.21?  4J%.  7.  A  wholesale 
dealer  offers  cloth  at  $2.40  per  yard  sub- 
ject to  a  discount  of  25%,  20%  and  5%. 
How  many  yards  can  be  bought  for 
$492.48?  360  yards.  8.  What  principal 
will,  at  7%,  simple  interest,  gain  $53.08 
in  1  yr.  6  mo.  6  da.?    $500.00. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  distinction  between 
the  name  and  the  power  of  a  letter?  2. 
Write  words  using  the  different  sounds 
of  oo,  th,  g,  c.  3.  Rewrite  the  follow- 
ing abbreviations  and  opposite  each 
write  the  word  or  words  for  which  it 
stands :  et  al.,  i.  e.,  A.  B.,  Md.,  Vs.  4. 
Syllabify,  mark  the  accent,  and  indicate 
by  the  proper  diacritics,  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  the  following:  mischiev- 
ous, admirably,  infamous,  finance, 
wreaths.  5-10.  Spell  the  following 
words  to  be  pronounced  by  the  exam- 
iner: mackerel,  tyrannize,  villain,  surly, 
siphon;  Wichita,  discretionary,  tragedy, 
loathe,  pollen;  gangrene,  clique,  gauge, 
diocese,  vitiate;  labyrinth,  leper,  offal 
(refuse),  cede  (to  give  up),  business; 
grate  (range  of  bars),  separate,  insur- 
gents, controlling,  choose;  Missouri,  in- 
augural, a  sleigh  ride,  shell  of  a  mussel, 
Milwaukee. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  the  function  of  the  skel- 
eton. Give  the  composition  of  bone. 
2.  Name  the  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  mention  the  various  digestive 
glands  attached  to  it.  3.  Describe  the 
blood,  tell  how  it  is  distributed  and  give 
its  functions.  4.  Explain  how  the  lungs 
are  filled  with  air,  and  tell  how  the  air 
is  expelled.  5.  How  is  the  wasting  and 
wear  of  the  body  made  up?  6.  What 
is  hunger?  Should  one  eat  between 
meals?  Why  or  why  not?  7.  What  is 
asphyxia  ?  How  is  the  color  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  affected  by  it?  8.  How 
is  each  side  of  the  heart  divided  ?  Name 
the  cavities  and  give  the  course  of  the 
blood  through  them.  9.  Give  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  structure  of  any  organ  of 
special  sense.  10.  How  do  alcohol  and 
tobacco  affect  the  skin? 

I 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY    IN- 
CLUDING CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

j 

1.  Make  a  list  of  five  books,  not  text- 
books, that  you  would  like  to  have  in 
your  school  library  for  work  in  history, 
and  give  two  reasons  for  your  choice  of 
each  one  of  the  books  in  the  list.  2. 
Give  a  brief  account  of  the  colony  with 
which  John  Winthrop  was  prommently 
identified.  3.  State  what  disposition 
of  territory  in  North  America  was 
made  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763.  4. 
Give  two  results  of  the  invention  of  the 
treaty.  5.  What  was  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line?  What  provision  continued 
this  line  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 
country?  6.  Name  four  men  associated 
with  the  exploration  and  settlement  of 
the  western  states.  7.  In  what  way 
were  the  following  questions  settled : 
The  right  of  a  state  to  secede?  The 
Alabama  Claims?  Extension  of  Slavery 
in  the  territories?  8.  What  new  prob- 
lems were  presented  to  the  government 
as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War?  How 
were  they  settled?  9.  Name  three  ad- 
mirals of  the  United  States  navy  and 
state  with  what  event  you  associate  the 
name  of  each.  10.  How  many  mem- 
bers are  there  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate?    How  is  this  number  determined? 

LITERATURE. 

1.     Name  the  most  important  work  of 
Chaucer,    of    Milton,    and    of    Dickens. 


2.  Discuss  the  character  of  Brutus  in 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.  3.  Who 
were  the  important  poets  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Period  in  American  history? 
What  did  each  write?  4.  What  use 
would  you  make  of  fiction?  Of  biog- 
raphy? Give  a  good  example  of  each 
and  state  its  value.  5.  Name  two  of 
Hawthorne's  stories  suitable  for  study 
in  the  elementary  school.  6.  Outline 
your  plan  of  studying  a  poem.  7. 
Name  two  poems  suitable  for  study  in 
the  elementary  schools  by  each  of  the 
following:  Longfellow,  Poe,  Bryant^ 
Whittier,  Emerson.  8.  What  can  be 
said  about  the  ancestry  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  ?  9.  Name  five  poems  and 
two  works  in  prose  by  Holmes.  10. 
Quote  at  least  one  complete  stanza 
from  each  of  two  of  Holmes's  poems^ 
and  tell  from  what  your  quotations  arc 
taken. 

.  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  a  map?  Why,  in  a  map 
on  Mercator's  projection,  does  Green- 
land apnea  r  about  as  large  as  South 
America?  2.  What  is  the  latitude  of 
a  place?  How  do  you  know  that  the 
earth  rotates?  3.  Name  five  countries 
that  produce  coffee;  five  that  produce 
cotton.  4.  State  some  of  the  natural 
conditions  that  have  retarded  the  civil- 
ization of  China.  6.  What  form  of 
government  has  each  of  the  following: 
Brazil,  Turkey,  Germany,  Japan  ana 
Portugal?  6.  Which  of  the  United 
States  is  suggested  by  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing productions:  gold,  copper,  iron,, 
petroleum  and  lead?  7.  Give  the  lo- 
cation, name  the  principal  city,  ana  tell 
something  about  the  government,  of 
Cuba;  of  Luzon.  8.  Describe  the  voy- 
age of  a  vessel  from  New  York  to  Hong 
Kong,  through  the  Suez  Canal.  How 
many  degrees  south  of  the  starting 
point  will  the  fleet  of  the  United  States 
on  the  way  to  San  Francisco,  be  com- 
pelled to  travel  before  turning  its  course 
toward  the  north?  (Approximate  an- 
swer only  required.)  9.  If  one  should 
sail  due  east  from  Charleston,  S.  C, 
what  country  would  he  reach?  If  one 
sailed  due  west  from  San  Francisco? 
10.  W'hat  important  facts  in  geography 
may  be  taught  by  out-of-door  lessons 
where  a  school-house  is  located  in  a 
hilly  region? 
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INVICTUS. 


Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  Pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  Horror  of  the  shade. 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 

Finds,  and  shall  find,  me  unafraid.  # 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fate; 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

— Henley. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


BY  PRESIDENT  S.  D.  PB8S,  YELLOW  SPRINGS. 

The  whole  world  owes  a  debt  of  without  the  loss  of  a  single  link,  back 
gratitude  to  Mrs.  Caroline  Hanks  to  1619,  when  Samuel  Lincoln,  the 
Hitchcock  for  her  contribution  to  our  paternal  ancestor,  landed  on  the 
history  in  which  she  has  traced  the  shores  of  New  England.  This  gene- 
genealogy    of    our   great   president,  alogy  traces  the  Lincoln  line  from 
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Massachusetts  to  New  Jersey,  thence 
to  Pennsylvania,  thence  to  Virginia, 
amd  finally  to  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky. This  also  redeems  the  mother 
from  the  nameless  child  that  tradition 
had  assigned  to  her. 

The  wonderful  appreciation  of  the 
greatness  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  pres- 
ent day  has  aroused  equal  interest  in 
his  ancestry.  These  investigations 
have  resulted  in  a  flood  of  light  on 
his  character.  They  have  also,  it  is 
hoped,  set  at  rest  the  busy-body  who 
is  ever  seeking  the  sensation  for  its 
own  sake. 

The  conflicting  claims  concerning 
Lincoln's  ancestry  grow  out  of  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind.  Ad- 
mitting that  Lincoln's  achievement 
was  almost  marvelous,  the  sensation 
monger  feels  he  has  gained  a  sub- 
stantial point  if  he  can  throw  doubt 
on  his  ancestry.  Then  the  icono- 
clastic atmosphere  in  which  we  live 
breeds  a  spirit  of  anxiety  to  right 
things.  This  university  product  feels 
called  upon  to  show  up  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  and  point  out 
their  glaring  defects, — nothing  es- 
capes. This  spirit  leads  a  man  of 
no  less  note  than  Justin  Windsor  to 
question  the  honor  the  world  extends 
to  Columbus  for  the  discovery  of 
America.  To  this  spirit  Mark  Hop- 
kins referred  when  he  said  to  a  group 
of  students,  "If  any  great  result  de- 
pended upon  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition that  the  sum  of  the  interior 
angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  there  would  be  people 
to  deny  it." 

The  facts  revealed  by  this  woman 
relating  to  Lincoln's  ancestry  shows 
that  he  came  of"  good  blood.  The 
Lincolns,  from  Samuel  down  to 
Thomas,  the  father  of  the  great  presi- 
dent, possessed  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. The  grandfather  was  the  legal 
owner  of   1700  acres  of  land.     The 


death  of  this  land  owner  at  the  hand 
of  an  Indian  left  the  estate  to  the 
oldest  brother;  Thomas,  a  mere  lad, 
was  left  to  shift  for  himself.  The 
Lincoln  spirit  sent  him  farther  into 
the  interior.  He  became  a  carpenter 
and  a  cabinetmaker,  and,  by  the  time 
he  was  twenty-five,  he  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  trade  and  a  farm.  In  1806 
he  married  Nancy  Hanks,  an  orphan 
girl,  who  made  her  home  with  her 
uncle,  a  Mr.  Berry.  She  is  remem- 
bered as  a  woman  of  great  beauty 
and  grace  of  manners  rare  to  the 
wilderness.  The  small  gossips  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  one  so  full  of 
charm  could  be  captured  by  a  some- 
what reckless  adventurer,  such  as 
Thomas  Lincoln.  Her  ancestors 
landed  in  Plymouth  in  1699.  One 
of  the  sons  of  the  early  settlers  emi- 
grated to  Virginia  and  became  the 
possessor  of  an  estate  of  about  1,000 
acres.  Joseph,  a  grandson  of  this 
first  settler,  married  a  Miss  Shipley, 
a  sister  of  the  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  grandfather  of  the  presi- 
dent. Nancy  Hanks,  the  youngest 
child  of  Joseph,  was  left  both  father- 
less and  motherless  and  at  a  tender 
age.  This  orphan  child  became'  the 
wife  of  her  cousin,  Thomas  Lincoln. 
Three  years  after  the  marriage  a 
babe  was  born  who,  strange  to  say, 
was  destined  to  become  America's 
most  distinguished  son. 

This  child  of  the  wilderness  opened 
his  eyes  on  what  is  denominated  a 
cruel  world.  The  stress  of  pioneer 
life  invited  the  pangs  of  poverty, 
which  in  turn  drove  the  little  family 
of  mother,  sister  and  brother  farther 
into  the  wilderness.  One  day  the 
father  announced  his  determination 
to  break  house  and  seek  a  better 
abode  toward  the  fast  developing 
"North  West."  Bidding  the  mother 
to  make  ready  to  leave  upon  his  re- 
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turn,  he  set  but  to  find  a  better  coun- 
try. 

Behold  this  beautiful  mother,  a 
child  of  the  forest,  with  her  two  lit- 
tle ones,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 
by  the  hand,  leading  them  to  the  lit- 
tle mound  near  the  desolate  hut  where 
rested  her  last  born,  and  with  grief 
unutterable  save  the  tears  little  un- 
derstood by  the  children,  bidding  a 
last  farewell  to  the  place  never  again 
to  be  seen  by  this  mother. 

The  little  faniily  making  its  way 
through  the  wilderness  is  an  object 
of  inexpressible  pity;  not  so  much 
for  the  father  and  little  son,  but  for 
the  mother  and  little  daughter.  The 
pity  is  augmented  by  the  small  in- 
ventory carried,  most  important  of 
which  was  the  portion  of  whisky  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  the  Kentucky 
farm.  The  little  family  arrived  at  a 
settlement  in  Spencer  County,  In- 
diana, after  traveling  through  a  for- 
est so  dense  that  a  road  had  to  be  cut 
to  permit  travel.  Here  the  future 
president  was  to  live  from  the  age  of 
seven  until  he  reached  twenty-one. 

Surely,  here  is  a  case  of  primitive 
life,  a  father,  mother  and  two  small 
children,  aged  seven  and  nine,  set 
down  into  the  heart  of  a  wilderness, 
with  no  horse,  cow,  chicken  nor  do- 
mestic animal  to  assist  in  feeding  the 
wants  of  the  body.  The  father  be- 
ing a  carpenter  and  cabinetmaker  was 
handy  with  tools,  of  which  he  had  a 
good  supply. 

The  first  and  imperative  need  was 
a  shelter  for  the  family.  The  four 
at  once  began  the  building  of  the  fa- 
mous "camp"  constructed  of  poles  by 
the  aid  of  two  trees  as  corner  posts. 
Here  the  three-sided  lodge  was  built 
which  served  as  the  house  for  the 
family  for  a  year. 

Here  is  a  splendid  example  of  fam- 
ily co-operation.  To  keep  soul  and 
body  together  in  these  times  required 


a  united  effort.  With  Axes,  saw  and 
measure  the  entire  fainily  began  the 
erection  of  the  shelter.  The  father 
fells  the  tree,  the  two  little  ones  meas- 
ure off  the  length,  and  while  the 
mother  trims  the  top,  the  father  cuts 
the  log.  Then  the  four,  two  at  each 
end,  manage  to  convey  the  log  to  the 
building  site. 

In  this  rude  shanty  dry  leaves  were 
placed  for  bedding,  home-made  fur- 
niture, such  as  slab  table,  puncheon 
benches,  etc.,  were  placed.  At  the 
end,  just  outside  of  the  lodge,  the 
fire  was  kept  going  for  heating  and 
cooking  purposes.  The  game  in  the 
woods  and  the  fish  in  the  stream  af- 
forded the  necessary  food. 

These  quarters  served  fairly  well 
so  long  as  the  weather  was  favorable. 
During  bad  weather  the  suffering  was 
intense. 

Within  a  year  a  better  house  was 
built,  which  had  four  walls,  but  no 
floor,  door  nor  window.  The  little 
family  were  getting  along  quite  well 
when  the  scourge  of  "milk  sickness"  " 
took  from  the  home  the  mother,  its 
main  stay.  The  impressions  made 
upon  the  boy  of  but  nine  of  the 
death  and  burial  of  his  mother  was 
never  effaced.  He  saw  his  father, 
with  whip-saw  and  draw-knife  in 
hand,  make  a  rough  box  of  pine 
boards  [xi  which  the  remains  of  his 
precious  mother  .was  placed  for 
burial.  What  a  sad  funeral!  No 
minister  to  speak  comfort  to  the  liv- 
ing, no  friends  to  take  the  bereft 
children  to  their  hearts,  no  one  to  as- 
suage the  sadness  of  the  grief -stricken 
home.  The  many  hours  spent  in  the 
wilderness  meditating  of  the  love  and 
loss  of  this  noble  woman  cultivated 
in  the  boy  a  quality  of  pathos,  scarce- 
ly equalled  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

No  more  pathetic  picture  appears 
in  our  history  than  that  which  shows 
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this  home  left  in  the  darkness  by  the 
light  being  suddenly  turned  out,  and 
the  boy  of  nine  and  the  father  de- 
pending on  the  little  sister  of  but 
eleven  years  old  to  take  charge  of  the 
house  duties,  the  only  girl  within  a 
distance  of  three  miles.  No  wonder 
the  happiest  moment  in  the  home, 
after  the  death  of  the  mother,  was 
the  arrival  of  Sallie  Bush,  with  a 
four-horse  wagon  load  of  house  fur- 
niture, to  take  charge  of  the  home 
as  the  second  mother.  Too  much 
cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the  step- 
mother, who  revolutionized  matters 
within  her  domain.  With  her  came 
three  children,  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  Hereafter  life  in  the 
woods  was  more  tolerable. 

Thus  the  range  of  Lincoln's  boy- 
hood touched  almost  every  key  of 
human  life.  Through  his  veins 
coursed  the  blood  of  stalwart  man- 
hood. From  the  standpoint  of 
heredity  he  was  well  started.  How- 
ever, his  lot  was  cast  amidst  great 
privation  incident  to  pioneer  life. 

While  this  entailed  great  suffering 
upon  the  parents,  it  certainly  is  true 
that  it  was  the  sort  of  discipline  that 
was  necessary  to  develop  the  stalwart 
qualities  inbred  in  him.  While  the 
blazing  pf  the  way  through  the  wil-  . 
derness  was  a  costly  experience  to 
the  parents,  it  must  be  admitted  the 
boy  of  but  seven  enjoyed  the  move. 
He  said  he  never  saw  such  great 
trees  and  wide  rivers  before.  While 
life  in  the  camp  was  privation  itself 
to  the  mother,  it  was  not  unmixed 
with  pleasure  for  a  growing  boy  with 
tastes  for  pion^r  life  so  pronounced 
in  his  father.  While  his  food  was 
largely  of  wild  game,  and  what  the 
newly-cleared  farm  could  produce, 
it  was  wholesome  and  designed  to 
develop  the  brawn  so  essential  to  the 
growth  of  the  brain.  The  pioneer 
life  was  plain  and  monotonously  sim- 


ple, but  it  gave  time  for  meditation 
and  reflection.  The  lack  of  bool» 
accentuated  their  importance,  hence 
his  high,  appreciation  of  the  book.  It 
can  bo  truly  said  that  his  wonderful 
habits  of  reading  were  largely  de- 
veloped by  the  very  exigencies  of  the 
time  and  place.  The  stomach  over- 
fed by  palatable  viands  will  soon  re- 
ject further  feeding. 

Likewise  the  sparse  population 
rendered  the  social  gathering  an 
event  of  importance.  The  house- 
raising,  the  corn-husking,  the  wood- 
chopping,  the  quilting,  and  later  the 
spelling-bee  were  great  occasions. 
Even  the  country  store  became  a  sort 
of  debating  society  in  which  the 
questions  of  chiirch  and  state  were 
thrashed  out.  Mr.  Lincoln  became 
a  leader  in  all  these  lines.  He  was 
hiunan  like  the  r.est  of  the  race,  and 
therefore  enjoyed  the  appreciation  of 
his  friends. 

Nature  gave  him  a  great  advan- 
tage over  his  fellows.  At  seventeen 
he  stood  six  feet  four  inches.  The 
picture  of  the  boy  who  had  outgrown 
his  buck-skin  trousers  until  his  bare 
legs  were  exposed  above  his  knees  is 
common  property.  His  muscle  and 
bone  developed  with  the  years.  No 
man  could  lift  a  heavier  log  at  the 
raising.  He  was  invariably  made 
the  captain  to  give  command.  No 
man  could  swing  an  axe  with  greater 
agility  or  affectiveness  than  "Abe," 
as  he  was  universally  named.  He 
soon  became  the  best  speller  in  the 
community,  and  it  is  told  that  he 
was  later  left  out  of  the  match  as  no 
one  could  enter  against  him. 

His  habits  of  reading  singled  him 
out  as  the  reader  of  the  settlement. 
The  single  Louisville  paper  that 
found  its  way  at  irregular  intervals 
into  the  new  settlement  was  common 
property.  When  it  was  known  that 
it  had  arrived,  the  male  population 
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would  gather  to  hear  it  read.  On 
these  occasions  Lincoln  was  the  cen- 
ter of  attraction. 


Mr.  Lincoln's  habits  of  study,  or 
"Lincoln  as  a  Student,"  will  be 
treated  in  the  next  article. 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 


BY  HARRIBT  D.  MACKY,  CIRCLBVILLB. 


If  you  would  teach,  teach  some- 
thing worth  while,  is  a  fitting  ad- 
monition for  every  teacher  of  lit- 
erature. In  many  subjects  the  ques- 
tion is  not,  "What  do  you  learn?"  but, 
^'How  much  effort  is  required  in  the 
learning?"  Not  so  with  literature, 
for  what  the  child  learns  here  be- 
comes a  part  of  him. 

The  all  important  task  of  the 
teacher  is  to  fit  the  child  to  live — ^to 
live  nobly  and  to  the  fullest  extent; 
to  extract  the  sweets  from  every  con- 
dition. To  see  that,  should  circum- 
stances cast  him  in  some  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  earth  and  deprive  him  of 
the  privileges  of  a  library,  he  have  a 
rich  library  within  himself  of  which 
he  cannot  be  deprived  by  humble  toil. 
Will  the  boy  hoe  corn  less  enthusi- 
astically as  he  recites  "Hiawatha"? 
Or,  would  you  leave  his  mind  to  be 
possessed  by  rebellious  brooding  on 
his  situation?  If  you  have  never 
chopped  wood  or  swept  the  floor  to 
the  meter  of  "Evangeline,"  you  have 
missed  much. 

If  you  were  to  be  banished  to  Si- 
beria, which,  think  you,  would  afford 
you  more  pleasure,  the  ability  to 
demonstrate  clearly  and  accurately 
that  the  square  inscribed  on  the  hy- 
potenuse of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  inscribed  on  the 
other  two  sides,  or  the  ability  to  re- 
cite that  matchless  poem,  "Thanatop- 
«is"?     You  say  we  are  in  no  danger 


of  banishment,  but  thexe  are  barren 
deserts  in  every  life,  and  none  can  be 
quite  desolate  with  a  mind  stored 
with  the  highest  and  best  things  that 
the  wise  of  all  ages  have  given  us. 

"The  one  ought  ye  to  have  done 
and  not  to  have  left  the  other  un- 
done." 

The  direst  poverty  sometimes  comes 
when  least  looked  for,  when  books, 
magazines  and  lectures  are  a  luxury 
not  to  be  dreamed  of;  then,  how  far 
above  price  is  a  mind  richly  stored 
with  the  world's  masterpieces  of  lit- 
erature— for  if  you  are  a  wise  teach- 
er you  will  give  them  only  the  rich- 
est jewels  within  their  power  to  com- 
prehend. 

Put  yourself  in  the  child's  place. 
If  you  were  going  through  the  grades 
again,  would  you  have  more  or  less 
of  the  beautiful-  and  the  power  to 
appreciate  it  put  into  your  education? 
Have  you  ever  regretted  one  moment 
spent  in  the  ecstacy  of  a  thrilling 
poem  or  in  the  magic  story  world? 
As  you  look  back  over  your  school 
life,  what  recitation  periods  form 
the  high  places  on  which  memory 
dwells?  Certainly  the  ones  that 
thrilled  you  and  stirred  your  noblest 
impulses.  What  lessons  in  your  old 
reader  stand  out  most  prominently? 
I  should  say  the  poems,  beautiful  and 
otherwise.  "Oh,  Were  You  Ne'er  a 
Schoolboy?"  "A  Soldier  of  the 
Legion,"  "Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night," 
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"The  Sandpiper,"  "The  First  Snow- 
fall," "The  One-Hoss  Shay,"  etc., 
are  the  mountain  peaks  in  your  mem- 
ory. You  didn't  know  what  they 
meant,  and  your  teacher  didn't — ex- 
plain them  to  you ;  but  you  knew  they 
possessed  that,  to  you,  unknown  and 
unnamed,  though  essential  feature 
of  beauty,  rhythm.  There  is  a  chord 
in  child-life  touched  only  by  poetry, 
and  Longfellow  struck  the. key-note 
when  he  said  of  children,  "Ye  are 
the  living  poems." 

The  so-called  practical-minded  will 
brand  you  a  dreamer.  Let  us  see  if 
we  can  justify  ourselves  in  withdraw- 
ing from  the  grind,  to  step  into  the 
fairyland  of  song  and  story  for  ten 
minutes  each  day  to  rest  and  asso- 
ciate with  some  of  the  lofty  souls  we 
have  learned  to  know  and  love. 

Every  teacher  recognizes  the  kind 
of  day  that  sends  a  wave  of  nervous 
restlessness  through  her  school -room, 
which  increases  as  the  day  goes  on; 
when  this  feeling  reaches  high  tide, 
let  her  stop  in  the  midst  of  work 
and  recite  with  them,  "The  Rainy 
Day,"  the  first  two  stanzes  in  such 
a  quiet,  subdued  tone,  that  they  must 
needs  be  quiet,  too;  now,  let  her 
carry  them  with  her  own  feeling  and 
voice  into  bright,  hopeful  tones  for 
the  last  stanza.  About  three  minutes 
have  been  consumed  and  the  work 
of  the  hour  will  move  on  with  the 
sun  shining,  not  behind  the  clouds, 
but  through  them. 

Sometime  when  the  deep  gloom  of 
a  gray  day  seems  to  have  stalked 
sullenly  into  your  school-room  and 
settled  there,  rout  it  with  "Barbara 
Freitchie."  The  children  will  all 
march  boldly  into  Fredericktown  with 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  but  they  will  be 
quick  to  see  the  situation,  and  in  a 
twinkling  they  will  all  be  Barbara 
Freitchies,  because  victory  is  hers. 
And  yet  they  will  not  lose  the  climax 


of  the  po^m  which  saves  the  general** 
character  and  makes  his  noble  nMUi- 
hood  come  to  the  front  I  They  will 
come  out  of  it  prepared  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  its  most  terrible  guise. 

Some  day,  when  you  are  cozily 
settled  in  your  warm  school-room^ 
with  the  big  snow  flakes  falling  out- 
side, just  read  them  the  descriptive 
part  of  "Snowbound."  It  will  take 
only  a  slight  stretch  of  their  elastic 
imaginations  to  see, 

"The  clothes-line  posts 
Look    in    like    tall    and    sheeted 
ghosts." 

Tell  them  who  composed  that 
happy  circle  about  the  "clean- winged 
hearth."  and  they  will  be  prepared 
to  appreciate  that  rare  burst  of 
pathos : 

"Ah,  brother,  only  I  and  thou 
"Are  left  of  all  that  circle  now." 

An  hour  or  two  later  you  look  out 
and  see  that  the  snow  has  stopped 
falling,  and  a  keen  wind  is  sweep- 
ing it  into  drifts,  and,  with  a  word  of 
introduction  to  Phoebe,  you  read^ 
"Red  Riding  Hood,"  and  your  Na- 
ture Study  lesson  has  not  been* 
neglected  for  that  day. 

Think  you  that  childhood  is  free 
from  cynicism?  You  know  it  is  not 
as  you  look  into  some  of  the  hard 
little  faces  before  you,  that  plainly 
say,  "Of  what  use  is  all  this?"" 
Take  them  with  you  up  the  Alps  withi 
the  hero  of  "Excelsior."  You  ex- 
plained the  meaning  when  youi 
taught  it.  and  have  often  met  their 
despairing  "I  can't"  with  that  word* 
so  full  of  high  resolve,  "Excelsior." 
They  are  now  ready  to  scorn  all 
temptations  to  indolence  for  a  few 
hours  at  least,  and  what  may  you  not 
do  in  those  few  hours! 

Some  hot,  lazy  afternoon  near  the 
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end  of  the  year,  when  all  work  is 
an  effort,  then  "eschewing  books  and 
tasks/'  read  "The  Barefoot  Boy." 
The  sleepiest  eyes  in  the  room  be- 
gin to  twinkle  as  you  read, 

"With  his  turned  up  pantaloons, 
And  his  merry  whistled  tunes." 

As  the  poet  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  birds,  the  bees,  the  flowers  and 
"the  tenants  of  the  woods,"  you  cast 
your  eye  about  the  room  and  sus- 
picion that  you  see  a  look  on  the 
boys'  faces  that  says,  "I  know  more 
about  that  than  you  do." 

Would  you  counteract  the  influence 
of  this  commercial  age?  Show  them 
the  evil  effects^  of  avarice  and  the  su- 
periority of  many  other  things  over 
gold.  Recall  your  mythology;  tell 
them  of  Midas  and  his  golden  touch. 
This  may  not  satisfy  the  more  prac- 
tical-minded, for  they  will  say,  it  is 
only  a  fairy  tale.  Well,  tell  them  of 
Silas  Marner,  how  his  love  of  gold 
warped  his  life,  and  how  little  Ep- 
pie  came  in  to  take  possession  of  his 
hearth-stone,  and  his  heart,  and  to 
fill  the  place  of  his  stolen  gold;  and 
how  the  motive  of  his  life  was 
changed  because  he  had  learned  to 
love  a  human  being  better  than  gold. 

Would  you  teach  patriotism?  Let 
Byron  help  you,  for  nothing  is  be- 
yond them  if  you  are  skillful.  Tell 
them  of  Bonnivard  in  his  wave- 
washed  prison,  and  how  impossible 
it  would  be  for  such  a  thing  to  hap- 
pen in  this  country.  Do  they  seem 
to  wonder  why  it  could  not  happen 
here?  Refer  them  to  what  you 
taught  before  Thanksgiving,  "The 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims."  If  you 
care  to  drive  home  a  geographical 
truth  right  here,  tell  them  that  its 
author  was  neither  English  nor 
American  born,  and  let  them  find 
Ireland  on  the  map.     Now  let  them 


decide  from  its  location  how  she 
could  know  so  much  about  these 
English  pilgrims.  In  this  connec- 
tion they  will  be  interested  to  know 
something  of  Ireland's,  struggle  for 
home  rule.  They  will  now  see  why 
all  her  sympathies  were  enlisted  in 
any  stroke  for  freedom.  ' 

Can  you  use  England's  peerless 
story-teller,  Charles  Dickens?  Tell 
them  of  Little  Dorritt,  born  in 
a  debtor's  prison  and  compelled  to 
look  upon  a  father  robbed  of  every 
noble  ambition  and  physical  strength 
itself  by  the  degradation.  Their  own 
great  freedom  has  never  been  dearer 
to  them  than  at  the  close  of  this 
story. 

Doubtless  many  mistakes  are  per- 
petrated upon  the  children  by  the 
very  ones  who  would  lead  them  out 
of  mistakes  and  ignorance,  but  'tis  an 
unkindness  they  will  resent  more  and 
more  as  they  grow  older  if  you 
neglect  to  impress  upon  them  the 
name  of  the  poet  whose  lines  you 
are  teaching ;  and  happy  are  you  if 
you  can  give  them  a  glimpse  into  the 
life  of  the  man  or  woman.  They 
will  soon  learn  to  expect  it,  and  de- 
mand it.  There  are  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  most  writers  that  will  help 
the  children  to  remember.  They  will 
not  soon  forget  her  to  whose  moun- 
tain grave  every  visitor  carries  a 
pebble  to  leave  in  the  place  of  the 
one  he  carries  away,  nor  the  author 
of  those  beautiful  lines  to  "Novem- 
ber," because  she  was  born  in  Ohio. 
And  somehow  they  will  never  think  of 
separating  "Little  Boy  Blue"  from  its 
author.  They  become  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Quaker  Poet  and 
the  Children's  Poet  to  need  any  aids 
to  memory.  But  it  will  add  interest 
to  the  "Village  Blacksmith"  to 
know  the  destiny  of  the  "spreading 
chestnut  tree,"  and  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  poem  they  love  so 
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dearly,  "In  School  Days,"  if  you  al- 
low them  a  peep  into  Whittier's  life. 
Your  own  ingenuity  will  broaden 
this  field  for  you. 

Correlation  is  the  cry  of  the  mod- 
ern educator.  There  seems  to  be  no 
branch,  taught  in  the  primary  schools 
today,  which  may  not  be  correlated 
with  literature.  The  incredulous  may 
say,  "How  about  Arithmetic?"  Let 
us  take  December  seventeen  for  our 
purpose.  For  the  week  preceding 
this  date  the  language  hour  will  be 
given  each  day  to  the  children  to 
relate  the  stories  and  Incidents  of 
Whittier's  life  which  they  have  been 
able  to  find.  When  the  day  arrives 
each  recitation  will  center  round  the 
life  of  the  poet,  You  have  taught 
subtraction  and  have  planned  a  re- 
view for  this  time.  They  are  already 
familiar  with  the  date  1807,  and  are 
quick  to  see  how  they  may  find  his 
age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  how 
old  he  would  be  if  he  were  now  liv- 
ing. You  can  now  have  a  room  full 
of  interested  listeners  and  hard 
workers  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  by  giving  them  the  history 
surrounding  such  dates  as  1812,  1830, 
1844,  1861,  and  so  on,  to  find  how 
old   VVhittier  was  at  the  time.     By 


the  end  of  the  period  the  principle 
will  be  pretty  thoroughly  mastered 
by  most  of  the  class,  and  in  such  con- 
nection as  not  to  be  easily  forgotten. 
There  are  either  historical  or  geo- 
graphical possibilities  in  almost  every 
poem  you  teach.  Legendary  and 
mythological  references  are  numer- 
ous. Every  beautiful  poem  is  a  voice 
uplifted  in  the  realm  of  ethics.  Thus 
as  you  explain  Longfellow's  refer- 
ences to  "The  Bishop  of  Bingen  in 
His  Mouse  Tower  on  the  Rhine,"  you 
can  deal  a  stunning  blow  to  du- 
plicity ;  and  the  boy  will  hardly  find 
so  nimble  a  hand  to  throw  the  stone 
after  he  becomes  familiar  with  Whit- 
tier's  word  picture, 

"The  squirrel  lifts  his  little  legs, 
Because  he  has  no  hands,  and  begs." 

Examples  multiply  as  new  poems 
are  taken  up  and,  if  you  will,  the  at- 
titude of  your  school  toward  every 
living  thing  in  nature  may  undergo 
a  revolution  in  one  short  year. 

Will,  then,  the  most  sordid  utili- 
tarian in  the  community  dare  deny  us 
ten  minutes  a  day — fifty  minutes  a 
week — in  which  to  sow  an  everlast- 
ing harvest  of  good  things? 


ARTIST  OR  ARTISAN? 


BY  CLARA  P.  ROBINSON.  STBUBENVILLB. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  supervisors 
of  drawing,  the  following  question 
was  discussed :  Is  the  aim  in 
drawing  artist  or  artisan?  Would 
it  not  i)e  as  pertinent  to  ask,  Is  the 
aim  in  physiology  doctors  or  nurses? 
Is  the  aim  in  literature  authors  or 
printers?    In  every  case  the  answer 


is,  undoubtedly,  neither,  altho  there 
are  those  who  seem  anxious  to  turn 
the  public  schools  into  trade  schools. 
But  if  into  trade  schools,  why  not 
into  art  schools?  Why  have  those 
who  mean  to  earn  their  living  with 
hammer  and  saw  any  better  right  to 
instruction  in  the  use  of  their  tools 
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than  those  who  expect  to  eke  out  an 
existence  by  means  of  the  pencil  and 
brush?  And  why  not  have  elementary 
professional  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system?  Why  dis- 
criminate between  him  who  expects 
to  earn  an  honest  living  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,*  and  him  who  hopes  to 
make  an  equally  honest  living  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brain?  Each  should  re- 
ceive help  in  finding  his  work,  but  it 
is  not  the  function  of  the  public 
schools  to  turn  out  either  artists  or 
artisans,  except  potentially,  in  any 
line  of  work. 

The  old-fashioned  aim  in  public 
school  education  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
in  vogue  today.  Knowledge,  cul- 
ture, power,  character;  these  are  the 
things  which  the  wise  and  conscien- 
tious teacher  keeps  ever  in  view. 
There  are  those  who  think  that  all 
these  things  can  be  gained  equally 
well  by  dropping  out  many  of  the 
so-called  culture  studies  from  the 
curriculum,  and  substituting  the 
work  of  the  hand.  I  am  extremely 
skeptical  on  this  point.  "The  world 
is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things"  that 
ought  to  increase  the  sum  total  of 
every  one's  knowledge  and  happiness 
and  breadth  of  view,  that  are  not 
gained  through  the  work  of  the  hand, 
that  it  seems  a  pity  to  have  to  sub- 
stitute the  latter  for  the  former  to 
any  great  extent  during  the  first  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  school  life.  Now 
I  am  not  ready  to  say  that  there 
should  not  be  schools  of  domestic  sci- 
ence and  of  manual  traifiing  incor- 
porated into  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. Doubtless  they  are  a  godsend 
to  those  who  must  begin  too  early  to 
equip  themselves  for  some  definite 
vocation  in  life;  but  I  am  sorry, 
sorry  for  the  girls  and  boys  who  can- 
not have  a  good  high  school  course, 
at  least,  before  they  begin  to  think 
seriously  of  the  occupation  they  are 


to  take  up  to  earn  a  living.  The 
training  of  the  hand  cannot  be  omit- 
ted in  any  system  of  education  that 
aims  at  symmetrical  development,  but 
it  should  be  given  only  its  fair  share 
of  time,  if  any  one  can  tell  what  that 
is,  and  it  should  never  be  imdertaken 
with  the  idea  of  producing  any  spe- 
cial class  of  hand  workers. 

The  drawing  teacher  is  closely  con- 
cerned with  all  this.  We  keep  in 
mind,  of  course,  the  broad,  general 
object  of  education,  while  trying  es- 
pecially to  cultivate  the  powers  of 
observation,  of  appreciation,  and  of 
expression  by  the  hand.  This  expres- 
sion is  along  two  lines,  the  aesthetic 
and  the  practical,  and  they  should  not 
be  divorced  but  go  hand  in  hand. 
For  example,  drawing  from  nature 
may  lead  to  conventionalization  and 
that  to  applied  design.  There  is  no 
need  of  giving  pupils  many  problems 
in  design  simply  for  Jthe  sake  of  the 
design.  Let  the  design  be  made  for 
some  definite  object,  and  let  it  be  ap- 
plied to  that  object  when  possible. 
Working  drawings  may  be  carried  out 
in  the  same  way.  Thereby  time  is 
saved,  interest  is  added,  and  both  the 
embryo  artist  and  the  incipient  arti- 
san have  had  a  chance.  Where  there 
is  a  manual  training  teacher  his  work 
should  be  perfectly  correlated  with 
that  of  the  drawing  teacher.  Indeed, 
there  must  be  closer  correlation  of 
the  drawing  and  the  handicraft  with 
the  Qther  school  subjects  before 
either  the  aesthetic  or  the  practical 
can  have  its  just  due. 

I  have  intimated  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  substituting  the  work  of  the 
hand  for  the  essential  culture 
studies,  but  I  do  believe  there  might 
be  a  much  closer  union  of  the  two 
without  loss  anywhere.  And  it  is 
barely  possible  that  there  are  some 
non-essentials  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum, both  in  matter  and  in  manner  of 
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presentation,  which  consume  precious 
time  and  which  might  better  be  occu- 
pied with  the  arts  and  crafts.  Who 
has  seen  the  ideal  school  system? 
Where  is  the  superintendent  who  has 
been  able  to  lay  out  a  course  of 
studies  in  which  a  perfect  balance  of 
subjects  is  maintained,  and  in  which 
every  child  is  trained  "to  exert  all 
his  energies  in  the  right  use  of  all 
his  powers"?  Where  is  the  super- 
visor who  has  found  out  how  to  cor- 
relate the  drawing  so  perfectly  with 
the  other  subjects  as  to  take  nothing 
from  the  time  that  should  be  given 
to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  add 
much  to  the  time  scheduled  for  the 
drawing?  When  that  wise  superin- 
tendent and  that  incomparable  su- 
pervisor meet  together,  may  we  all 
receive  the  benefit  of  their  conclu- 
sions.    When   they  discuss  the  pre- 


vious question,  Is  the  aim  in  draw- 
ing artist  or  artisan,  I  seem  to  hear 
them  say  something  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  work  in  drawing  should  be 
such  a  well  balanced  union  of  the 
aesthetic  and  the  practical  that  the 
child  who  has  a  genius  for  fine  art, 
either  pictorial  or  decorative,  shall 
find  his  bent  in  that  direction,  and 
the  child  who  has  an  aptitude  for 
making  things  shall  learn  to  use  his 
hands  intelligently;  and  every  child 
shall  leave  school  with  a  knowledge 
of  those  principles  which  will  en- 
able him  to  choose  the  good  and  re- 
ject the  bad,  both  in  construction 
and  in  design,  in  the  common  objects 
of  every  day  life.  The  object  in 
drawing  is  neither  artist  nor  artisan, 
but  that  knowledge  which  is  power^ 
and  that  culture  which  is  delight. 


EUROPEAN  TRAVEL. 


BY  J.  W.  CRABTRBB. 


If  you  are  thinking  of  spending  a 
summer  in  Europe,  I  advise  you  to 
investigate  the  plan  of  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel  before  making 
definite  plans  for  the  trip.  My  at- 
tention was  called  to  this  new  plan 
by  Prof.  Grove  E.  Barber  of  the 
Nebraska  University,  Mr.  Rehhinder 
of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Lorado  Taft  of  Chi- 
cago, and  others  who  had  themselves 
taken  the  trip  with  the  University 
Bureau. 

I  spent  last  summer  abroad  with 
this  Bureau.  In  almost  every  city  in 
every  country  we  saw  American  tour- 
ists, some  traveling  alone,  some  in 
small  private  parties,  others  in  larger 
groups.     I  noticed  that  while  every 


one  in  our  party  was  pleased  with 
what  the  Bureau  was  doing  for  him 
and  with  what  he  was  getting  out  of 
the  trip,  we  seldom  met  another  party 
whose  members  were  not  more  or  less 
dissatisfied  and  disappointed,  and 
who  were  not  quite  free  in  cricicising 
their  leader  and  the  management  of 
their  parties.  Parties  traveling  with- 
out a  leader  seemed  to  have  all  sorts 
of  trouble,  except  where  they  spoke 
the  foreign  languages.  Even  then 
their  time  was  occupied  in  looking 
after  trains  and  taking  care  of  their 
baggage. 

The  one-man  party,  that  is,  a  party 
of  twenty  to  thirty,  with  one  leader, 
as  a  rule,  found  itself  handicapped; 
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members  of  the  party  must  look  af- 
t^  their  own  biaggage  or  else  the 
leader  must  spend  all  his  time  look- 
ing after  baggage,  being  of  little  as- 
sistance to  the  party  in  sight-seeing. 
As  a  rule  such  parties  were  forced  to 
depend  upon  their  guide  books.  The 
leader  may  be  good  in  one  line,  but 
it  seldom  happens  that  he  can  be  of 
assistance  in  other  lines. 

Our  party  was  a  university  smnmer 
school  on  wheels.  It  was  a  real 
school,  two  hundred  students  and  a 
faculty  of  twelve  or  fifteen.  The 
students  were  ministers,  doctors,  pro- 
fessors, lawyers,  cashiers,  fanners, 
and  teachers.  The  faculty  were  spe- 
cialists, some  in  painting,  some  in 
sculpture,  some  in  architecture,  and 
so  forth.  The  two  hundred  students 
were  divided  into  groups  of  twenty. 
On  arriving  at  a  city,  each  group 
found  its  program  on  the  bulletin 
board  for  the  entire  stay  in  that 
place,  one- half  day  in  the  gallery 
with  Dr.  Powers  or  Professor  How- 
ard, eminent  in  art ;  another  half  day 
in  churches  and  temples  with  a  spe- 
cialist in  architecture,  and  so  on. 

Our  party  was  large  enough  so 
that  we  could  have  special  trains 
from  place  to  place,  and  in  cruising 
we  had  the  boat  Athena  to  ourselves. 


In  one  or  two  instances  where  we 
failed  to  get  special  trains  or  spe- 
cial coaches,  we  got  a  taste  of  what 
most  tourists  have  to  endure  all  the 
time.  Our  party  being  large  made 
it  possible  to  get  two  or  three  of  the 
best  hotels  in  each  place  exclusively 
for  ourselves.  This  made  it  con- 
venient and  pleasant  to  attend  the 
evening  lectures  by  members  of  the 
faculty.  These  lectures  had  a  bear- 
ing on  the  trip  so  that  every  one  de- 
rived profit  from  them,  the  teacher 
and  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  college 
professor. 

There  was  comparatively  little 
sickness  in  our  party,  yet  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  the  Bureau's  phy- 
sician was  one  of  the  best  in  Cali- 
fornia and  to  have  absolute  confidence 
in  the  two  trained  nurses  employed 
by  the  Bureau.  The  actual  expenses 
of  our  trip  were  below  the  estimate 
of  the  company.  The  men  employed 
to  look  after  baggage  always  had  it 
at  our  hotels  and  in  our  rooms  on  our 
arrival.  We  had  expert  and  skilled 
guidance  all  the  time.  I  hardly  see 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a 
more  satisfactory  method  of  traveling 
in  Europe  than  as  a  member  of  that 
university  summer  school. — Nehras- 
ka  Teacher. 


A  TEACHEI^'S  NOTES  IN  SPAIN. 


BY  H.  BLf  HKB^HORN,  BMQLI8H  OBPARTI#BNT  MANSPIBLD  HIGH  SCHOQL. 


Valencia^  Dec, 

Tqday  we  got  our  first  glimpse  of 
thi|ig?i  educational  in  Spain;  it  was 
quite  by  acci4ent.  We  fj^thfuUy  did 
the  Cathedral,  and  the  truly  splen- 
€(ici  Hall  of  the  Silk  Merchants,  and 


ate  of  the  famous  Valencia  oranges^ 
and  climbed  the  Miguelete,  on  whose 
roof  tradition  says  the  Cid  stood  and 
viewed  his  new- won  domain,  and  his- 
tory says  he  didn't,  until  we  were 
feeling  quite  sated  for  one  day,  when 
W —  noticed  a  building  with  a  word 
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over  the  entrance:  "Universidad." 
Thereupon  we  recalled  that,  next  to 
Salamanca,  the  University  of  Valen- 
cia has  been  perhaps  the  most  fa- 
mous in  Spain.  It  seemed  a  very  un- 
pretentious edifice,  coated  (as  is 
everything  here)  with  yellow-tinted 
plaster,  and  presenting  but  two  win- 
dows in  all  its  width  of  front — a 
broad  hint  of  hot  climate,  that  pre- 
fers to  exclude  sun  even  at  the  cost 
of  light.  We  thought  to 'enter  and 
followed  a  low-vaulted  passage  as 
far  as  to  the  gate  to  the  interior 
court,  {patio  they  call  it,)  where  we 
pressed  our  noses  against  the  iron 
bars  and  saw  that  the  little  square 
was  arcaded  around  the  first  floor, 
and  that  all  the  windows  of  the  uni- 
versity looked  down  from  the  second. 
Not  a  soul  was  stirring,  but  with  his 
customary  nerve  W —  shook  the 
grille  and  pulled  in  succession  all 
the  bell  rods.  The  chime  he  played 
roused  a  cross  old  janitor,  who  sud- 
denly turned  marvellously  gracious  at 
seeing  foreigners  and  possible  tips. 
Si  senors,  he  would  be  honored  un- 
speakably to  show  us  the  lecture 
rooms — surprisingly  dingy  apart- 
ments meagerly  furnished  with  tiers 
of  backless  benches,  whose  sit-on-able 
area  was  about  six  inches  wide.  The 
top  rail  of  a  good  American  snake 
fence  would  be  a  more  comforting 
seat.  The  laboratories  were  not 
equal  to  those  in  many  of  our  high 
schools.  There  was  a  new  Museo 
over  which  the  janitor  waxed  enthu- 
siastic. He  could  not  understand 
why  we  should  slight  its  bevarnished 
•cases,  that  cost  such  a  fabulous  sum 
of  pesetas,  in  favor  of  the  common 
old  patio.  But  there  were  medal- 
lioned  heads  of  by- gone  professors, 
set  up  under  the  arcade, — doctors 
who  taught  here  so  long  ago  that 
their  great  fame  was  being  forgotten 
by  the  students  of  Columbus'  time. 


Being  Americans  we  looked  at  these 
in  silence.  The  janitor,  however, 
thought  we  were  disappointed  in  his 
university  and  did  not  bow  very  hope- 
fully while  opening  the  gate  for  our 
departure.  W —  gave  him  a  peseta 
(20  cents)  and  he  nearly  stood  on 
his  head  in  thanks.  From  his  sur- 
prise we  drew  this  useful  moral,  that 
a  penny  pourboire  here  goes  as  far 
as  a  dime  in  France  or  Germany. 

Seville,  Jan. 

Spaniards  realize  how  antiquated 
is  their  educational  system.  W — 
translated  a  paragraph  from  today's 
newspaper,  reporting  the  speech  of  a 
member  in  the  Cortes  (Congress) 
who  described  the  poverty-stricken 
conditions  of  the  rural  schools,  and 
the  priest-ridden  state  of  endowed 
institutions.  The  member  demanded 
reform  in  a  large  voice.  "Fine  talk, 
but — ,"  said  a  Sevillan  to  whom  we 
showed  the  oration — "the  crows  con- 
trol such  matters."  Crows  is  the 
cant  for  priests,  alluding  to  their 
black  gowns,  black  hats  and  black 
looks. 

One  needs  but  take  a  birds-eye 
glance  over  a  Spanish  city  to  under- 
stand that  the  land  has  nothing  mod- 
ern to  offer  an  educator.  In  an 
American  city,  the  gables  and  tow- 
ers of  the  school  buildings  breajc  the 
sky  line  more  prominently  than  any- 
thing except  the  sky  scrapers.  But 
the  cathedral  of  a  Spanish  town 
looms  up  so  mountainously  and  so 
dominates  the  place  that  schools 
seem  afraid  to  show  their  heads.  Go- 
ing by  some  low  browed  convent  one 
hears  a  babble  of  recitation  within 
and  is  aware  of  a  school ;  but  to  en- 
ter increases  one's  Pharisaism  more 
than  his  professional  knowledge. 
One  does  not  visit  Spain  for  the 
scholastic. 

But      the     picturesque — !       Last 
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night  I  heard  a  music  of  strings  in 
the  street  four  stories  below  my  win- 
dow. In  a  moment  I  looked  down 
on  a  procession  of  students  gathered 
round  a  flapping  figured  banner. 
Fiddle-sticks  were  sawing,  guitars 
thrumming,  triangles  tingling  and 
castanets  clicking.  By  the  flicker  of 
some  torches  I  cotdd  make  out  that 
the  company  was  in  costume,  clad  in 
the  velvet  doublets,  knee-breeches, 
slippers,  ribands,  and  half-moon  hats 
that  make  the  classic  garb  of  the 
Spanish  student.  They  looked  like 
a  drawing  by  Vierge,  or  a  page  out 
of  Longfellow.  Long  after  they  had 
carried  their  grace  and  gaiety  out 
of  sight  around  the  corner,  I  could 
hear  their  serenading  in  the  night. 

Granada^  Feb. 

I  loafed  an  hour  this  a.  m.  on  the 
parapet  of  a  bastion  of  the  Alham- . 
bra,  and  tried  to  talk  Spanish  to  Don 
Alonso.  He  accommodatingly  point- 
ed out  the  Bivarambla  in  the  city  be- 
low, and  indicated  the  roofs  of  orig- 
inal Moorish  houses  and  tolerated  my 
other  idle  questions.  My  concluding 
inquiry  was  called  forth  by  a  queer- 
looking  house  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alhambra  ridge;  its  side  seemed  to 
be  adorned  with  colored  maps — 
great  hemispheres  and  bright  sec- 
tions of  Europe.  "The  school  of 
Father  Manjon,"  said  Don  Alonso, 
and  the  look  of  it  struck  me  so,  that 
I  hunted  up  W —  immediately.  And 
since  our  visit  to  it  today  I  have  had 
to  revise  some  of  my  hard  opinions  of 
Spanish  schools. 

The  keeper  of  our  posada  is  an 
obliging  man,  and  he  walked  with 
us  part  way  up  the  gully  of  the 
Darro  to  point  out  the  street  to  the 
school.  He  explained  that  there  was 
no  compulsory  law  in  Spain,  that 
children  waddle  into  a  school  for  a 
few  odd  months  between  the  ages  of 


four  and  nine,  learning  by  rote  parts 
of  the  catechism,  and  enough  of  fig- 
ures to  count  their  beads,  and  that 
whatever  reform  may  be  expected 
must  come  from  the  priests  them- 
selves. One  of  them  realized  this^ 
evolved  a  new  idea  in  education,  and 
to  test  it,  tried  it  on  the  notorious 
barbarous  Granada  gypsies.  So 
successful  has  he  been  that  now 
there  are  fifty  institutions  like  his 
in  the  Peninsula.  All  Spain  is 
proud  of  his  name — Padre  Andres. 
Manjon. 

It  was  not  he  to  whom  we  were- 
first  conducted,  but  another  father  in 
rather  smirched  raiment,  short  and 
fat  of  course,  who  asked  would  we 
excuse  him  un  momonto?  When  he 
turned  to  his  open  breviary  we  made 
as  tho  to  retire ;  but  he  insisted  that 
we  remain,  then  rapidly  murmured 
over  his  book  for  a  few  minutes, 
made  the  triplicate  crossings  on 
breast,  brow  and  face,  pronounced 
the  Amens  while  smiling  his  wel- 
come to  us,  and  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain with  system  the  workings  of 
the  school.  The  first  room  we  en- 
tered struck  the  keynote  of  the 
founder's  idea — education  through 
eye,  ear,  and  motion  simultaneously. 
It  was  a  theater  with  a  pretty  stage, 
equipped  with  tiny  wings  and  Lilli- 
putian properties.  "The  children 
here  enact  scenes  from  Spanish  his- 
tory and  from  fairy  tales,"  said  the 
padre.  At  the  opposite  end  of  this 
hall  were  racks  filled  with  wooden 
guns,  adapted  to  the  imagination  of 
eight  years.  Within  the  building  we 
were  shown  into  but  one  other  place 
— a  class-room — of  towseled  laddies 
on  scattered  benches,  who  leaped  to 
their  feet,  shouted  "Buenos,  Senores," 
and  saluted  with  the  energy  of  sol- 
diers. 

It  was  in  the  bare  school-yard,  we 
found,  that  most  of  the  teaching  was 
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done.  In  one  corner  were  benches 
facing  those  maps  painted  on  the 
school-house;  indeed,  the  sides  to  a 
height  of  twenty  feet  were  variegated 
with  lessons  in  geography,  history, 
arithmetic  and  music.  Then  wher- 
ever we  turned  in  that  play  ground 
we  discovered  apparatus.  Tacked  to 
the  slats  of  the  arbors  were  outline 
figures  of  the  ark  and  the  dove,  a  tin 
Abraham  sacrificing  Isaac,  Samson 
tearing  a  tin  lion — the  entire  Bible 
in  silhouette  among  the  vines.  On 
the  ground  was  a  clock  dial  with 
movable  hands  for  teaching  ele- 
mentary horology.  Nearby  a  man 
lay  flat,  made  of  a  mosaic  of  bricks 
planted  on  edge;  at  command  some 
boys  marched  up  his  legs  and  out  his 
arms  naming  each  bone  as  they  went ; 
then  prodding  their  own  skulls,  de- 
nominated frontals,  occipitals  and 
parietals,  like  young  doctors.  On  a 
succession  of  squares  the  pupils 
stepped  off  tUe  various  periods  of 
Spain's  history,  rattling  events  at 
prescribed  stations  as  the  monks  do 
the  liturgies.  The  priest  watched  us 
curiously  while  the  events  of  the  last 
decade  were  rehearsed  "wherein  were 
lost  to  the  United  States,  the  pos- 
sessions of  Cuba,  the  Philippines, 
money  and  men,  and  the  honor  and 
glory  of  four  centuries.  Today  the 
King  is  young,  the  problems  are  old, 
the  future  is  dark."  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  glad  history  the  Ameri- 
can boy  is  taught. 

Language  studies  went  on  the 
same  plan.  An  arrangement  of  cir- 
cles on  the  ground  with  ramifying 
lines  puzzled  us;  it  was  a  diagram 
of  sentence  analysis.  The  priest 
lined  up  six  boys  and  laid  a  finger 
on  each  for  each  word  of  the  dictum : 
"Juan  who  bakes  good  bread  eats 
much."  Whereupon  each  boy  went 
like  a  shot  to  his  circle  as  predicate, 
subject  or  modifying  relative.    These 


pupils  were  from  eight  to  ten  years 
old,  tho  no  bigger  of  stature  than 
American  boys  of  five  and  six. 
Thence  we  sought  the  yard  of  the 
primary  department,  where  instruc- 
tion in  syllabication  was  in  full 
swing.  The  class  was  a  band  of 
tots  wearing  each  a  bib  embroidered 
with  a  large  letter,  like  heraldic 
shields.  Senorita,  the  teacher,  would 
cull  out  the  vowels  and  one  con- 
sonant, and  holding  the  latter  still, 
would  place  a  vowel  in  juxtaposi- 
tion ;  instantly  the  class  would  shout 
the  combination  ba.  Then  a  would 
skip  off  and  b  would  be  advanced: 
be/  yelled  the  class;  and  bi,  bo,  bu, 
in  quick  succession.  Followed  a 
change  of  consonants — pa,  pe,  pi,  p'o, 
pu!  another  and  others  imtil  the 
vowels  were  red  in  the  face  with 
running  to  their  places.  I  have  yet 
to  see  more  richly  comical  urchins — 
all  head  and  belly,  with  brown  eyes, 
unkempt  hair  and  unmentionable 
noses.  Indescribable  too  were  their 
swaddlings,  bepatched  and  beripped 
in  unimagined  places.  One  pair  of 
trousers  in  particular  was  bagged 
and  ravelled  in  the  astonishing  area 
of  the  owner's  shins — betraying  its 
high  descent  from  longer  legs. 

Here  we  found  the  Seiior  Padre, 
the  founder.  He  came  to  us  with 
deliberation,  a  grey-haired  man  with 
the  face  of  a  scholar  silent  and  ab- 
sorbed. When  listening  he  had  a 
fashion  of  slightly  opening  his  lips. 
We  set  forth  our  nationality  and  in- 
terests, and  his  eyes  tiever  moved 
from  us  under  the  dense  black 
brows;  yet  somehow — I  think  it  was 
the  lines  about  his  mouth — I  felt  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  kindest  men 
alive.  And  when  he  spoke,  some- 
times at  the  first  word,  the  queerest 
wayward  smile  would  inform  hid 
lips — a  little  smile,  like  a  woman's, 
fleeting    but    wondrous    kind.      His 
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mantle  too  had  the  softness  and 
grace  of  a. woman's  dress;  yet  this 
and  all  his  gentleness  did  not  for  a 
minute  mar  the  manfulness  of  his 
countenance.  He  stopped  before  a 
bit  of  shallow  pond  in  which  were 
irregular  islands  of  cement;  a  sec- 
ond glance  revealed  it  as  a  map  of 
the  world.  At  his  bidding  a  girl 
sailed  a  chip  of  boat  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Constantinople  and  named 
the  seas  she  navigated.  He  rewarded 
her  with  a  new  rosary,  and  explained 
that  his  pupils  shipped  back  and 
forth  on  this  map  miniature  cargoes 
of  the  various  produce  of  the  coun- 
tries. Then  as  it  was  twelve  o'clock 
he  stood  before  the  infant  classes  and 
■we  all  doffed  our  hats ;  and  the  chil- 
dren stood  and  said  their  prayers  for 
noontide  and  sang  Ave  Maria!  with  a 
lusty  clearness  never  heard  in  the 
cathedrals. 

This  was  Father  Manjon  and  his 
idea.  It  is  a  scarce  new  thought  in 
the  United  States — one  that  has 
been  used  and  in  part  rejected  for  a 
better.  We  discourage  material  re- 
wards now  and  in  other  details  have 
modified  the  plan.  Spain  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  problems  that  we  have 
gone  over  and  done  with.  Still  for 
us  there  is  a  hint  or  two  to  be  got 
from  Father  Manjon;  and  for  Spain 
his  scheme  is  one  of  its  present  hopes. 

On  our  last  day  in  Granada  we 
climbed  to  the  Silla  del  Moro — the 
Seat  of  the  Moor,  a  hill  point  from 
which  Boabdil  watched  his  city  once 
-when  an  insurrection  drove  him  out. 
It  was  exceeding  pleasant — overlook- 
ing the  Alhambra,  Granada  and  the 
Vega,  and  observing  the  olive  leaves 
twisting  in  the  breeze  along  the 
slopes  below  us.  The  ridge  itself 
presented  a  strange  appearance:  full 
of  abrupt  hollows  like  cellars  but 
also  smoothed  into  terraces,  parallel- 
ing each  other  for  a  hundred  yards 


along  the  sumhiit — the  foot-print  of 
some  famous  palace  and  proud  gar- 
dens. Sheep  were  busy  about  the 
precincts.  We  noted  their  frenzied 
feeding,  each  nosing  its  own  shadow, 
and  their  discolored  knees,  nicked 
ears  and  backs  caked  with  wool.  All 
the  while  the  voices  of  many  children 
rose  to  our  hearing;  for  below  we 
looked  into  Father  Manjon's  domain, 
made  bright  by  the  dresses  of  little 
girls  and  the  maps  on  the  school- 
house  wall.  The  myriad  voices  rose 
and  fell,  full  of  that  tireless  zest 
for  the  commonplace  that  we  call 
the  childish,  —  all  the  afternoon  to 
the  sunset;  then  hark!  the  Ave 
Maria.  And  then  what  a  bleating 
of  small  trumpets  and  dubbing  of 
drums.  'Way  down  there  a  toddling 
procession  was  forming;  it  trailed 
out  among  the  cacti  to  the  gate  to  the 
street,  and  then  down  the  road  with 
astonishing  swing  and  defiance  in  the 
bugling,  since  the  walking  was  be- 
come easier.  The  Padre  closed  the 
gate  upon  the  latest;  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  carry  the  column  kept  its 
unbroken  way.  The  sight  made  us 
laugh  and  be  thankful  that  there 
were  children  and  a  good  man  in 
Spain.  Then  we  too  went  down 
through  the  olive  orchards  to  the  Al- 
hambra and  on  into  the  city. 


THE  HOPE  OF  THE  NATION. 

By  Katharine  Maxwell  Bower,  Mineral  City. 

On  the  Tuesday  following  Wash- 
ington's birthday.  Miss  Murphy,  a 
substitute,  was  sent  to  the  Belmont 
Kindergarten.  She  found  herself  in 
charge  of  twenty  Jewish  and  Italian 
children,  who  were  never  still  for 
five  seconds,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
unlimited  capacity  for  mischief. 

They  were  still  talking  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  flag,  and  for  occupa- 
tion-work they  made  paper  chains  of 
red.  white  and  blue.    Just  when  Miss 
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Murphy  had  them  all  settled,  and 
hoped  that  they  would  keep  quiet, 
Tony  shouted: 

"Red,  white  and  blue! 
Your  mother  is  a  J  em  I 
Your  father  is  an  Irishman, 
And  so  are  you!" 

That  was  the  signal  and  the 
twenty  opened  their  mouths  to  shout 
it  in  chorus.  But  before  the  first 
word  could  be  spoken,  Elena,  the 
smallest  Italian  girl,  was  standing  in 
the  middle  of  her  chair,  one  dirty 
finger  waving,  and  her  black  eyes 
snapping. 

"Stop!"  she  cried.  "You  are 
speaking  of  the  American  flag,  and 
you  could  only  say  nice  things  off 
of  it." 

And  she  was  so  much  in  earnest 
that  no  one  even  offered  to  repeat 
the  jingle. 

ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 

state  of  ohio^ 
Executive  Department^ 

OFFICE  OF  the  GOVERNOR. 

•In  compliance  with  law,  I  desig- 
nate Friday,  April  17th,  as  Arbor 
Day. 

Those  in  charge  of  public  schools 
and  state  educational  institutions  will, 
on  that  date,  give  instruction  regard- 
ing the  planting  of  trees,  the  protec- 
tion of  birds  and  kipdred  subjects  in 
connection  with  the  legal  observance 
of  the  day. 

It  is  urged  that  all  citizens  join 
their  respective  authorities  in  beauti- 
fying the  streets  and  highways,  the 
parks  and  school  grounds  and  the 
surroundings  of  homes  as  well  as  in 
every  possible  encouragement  for  the 
cultivation  of  forestry. 

The  planting  of  trees  will  lessen 
the  loss  from  floods  and  drouths,  pro- 
mote   the    productiveness    of    soils. 


moderate  the  extremes  of  temperature 
and  modify  the  changes  of  climate 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  material 
interests  of  all  as  well  as  to  the 
"harmony  with  nature." 

Therefore^  I,  Andrew  L.  Harris, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  do 
hereby  designate  Friday,  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  April,  Nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eight  as 

arbor  day 

and  request  that  all  the  people  in  this 
state  observe  the  day  in  the  spirit  and 
manner  contemplated  by  the  statute. 
In  Witness  Whereof  I  have 
hereunto  signed  my  name  and  caused 
the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  to  be 
affixed  at  Columbus,  this  tenth  day 
of  March  A.  D.,  1908. 

Andrew  L.  Harris. 
By  the  Governor: 

Carmi  a.  Thompson, 
Secretary  of  State, 


«TNE  PROCESS  OF  0THERIN6." 

By  Margaret  Richards,  Lorain. 

I  read  a  book.     It  told  of  wars  and 

strife. 
And    peace    and    progress    and    the 

sweep  of  life; 
It  showed  me  nations  groping  toward 

the  light; 
It  showed  the  human  instinct  strong 

for  right ; 
It  struck  a  chord  deep  somewhere  in 

my  heart; 
And  set  my  life  athrill  with  a  new 

start. 
Then  was  I  other  than  I  had  been 

before. 
Or  was  I  more  myself? 

I    solved    a    problem;     worked    for 

hours  and  hours, 
It  taxed  the  utmost  of  my  thinking 

powers ; 
And  more  than  once  I  almost  gave 

it  up, 


On  This,  Arbor  Day. 
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But  worked  it  through  with  one  de- 
spairing hope. 
The     gain ;  —  not    only    one    more 

problem  done, 
JBut  p.ovver  and  triumph  for  a  vict'ry 
won. 
Then  was  I  other  than  Td  been 
'  before, 
Or  was  I  more  myself? 

1  wandered  in  my  quest  of  new  and 

strange, 
To    sea-side    sands,    and    towering 

mountain  range; 
I  saw  the  prairies,  broad  as  any  sea, 
-And     peoples,     customs,     countries, 

strange  to  me. 
And    each    new    scene    bro't    living 

thoughts  as  new, 
-As  if  I'd  been  the  first  to  think  them 

through. 
.Then  was  I  other  than  I'd  been 

before. 
Or  was  I  more  myself? 

I  found  a  friend  in  one  whp  saw  in 
me 

The  greatness  of  the  things  I  longed 
to  be; 

His  faith  and  confidence  in  my  weak 
powers 

Warmed  all  the  buds  of  tho't  into  the 
flowers 

Of  action;,   till  by  faith  I  have  be- 
come 

.And  done,  what  else  I  never  could 
have  done. 
Now  am  I  other  than  I  was  before. 
Or  am  I  more  myself? 


The  melody  that  nature  understood 

When  all  the  world  lay  cradled  in 
His  arm; 

The  solemn  incense  of  the  fragrant 
pine, 

The  half-heard  music  of  a  hidden 
choir, 

The  rhythm  of  a  chant  almost  divine. 

Sung  underneath  the  starry  altar- 
fire — 

Has  ended  in  the  sullen  sounding 
blows 

Of  crashing  steel  along  the  wooded 
aisle, 

In  blackened  stumps  above  the  winter 
snows, 

In  land  that  has  forgotten  how  to 
smile ; 

A  desert  where  the  north  wind  sigh- 
ing sweeps 

Above  the  tomb  in  which  the  forest 
sleeps.  — Thfi  Outfook, 


DESECRATION. 

By  Harold  Trowbridge  PuUifer. 

The  solitary  stillness  of  the  wood, 
The  long  deep  silence  of  the  morning 
calm, 


ON  THIS  ARBOR  DAY. 

Tune  —  ''Auld  Lang  Syne/' 

The  winter  fetorms  have  passed  away, 

And  springtime  now  is  here 
With  sunshine  smiling  all  around, 

And  heavens  blue  and  clear. 
The  gifts  of  Nature  brighten  earth. 

And  make  her  garden  gay; 
They  gave  a  cherry  greeting  bright 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 

The  birds  with  gladsome  voices  sing, 

Each  its  melodious  lay. 
And  music  swells  each  little  throat 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 
The   trees  put   forth   their   greenest 
leaves 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day, 
And  welcome  now  the  chosen  tree 

Which  we  shall  plant  today. 

—  Selected. 
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CoLLiNwooD  was  an  awful  price 
to  pay  for  a  lesson  on  the  construc- 
tion and  care  of  school  buildings. 

*  *     * 

This  is  about  the  time  of  year  to 
have  a  cleaning  up  of  school  premises. 
The  pupils  will  work  if  the  teacher 
leads. 

*  *     * 

Every  teacher  should  read  Supt. 
Dyer's  Washington  address  more 
than  once.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
Monthly  for  March. 

*  ♦     ♦ 

Let's  all  play  clean  ball  this- 
Spring.  No  professionals,  no  "rin- 
gers," no  short  cuts.  Better  lose  the 
game  than  be  dishonest. 

t¥       t¥       t¥ 

Some  people  spend  freely  to 
clothe  the  body  and  let  the  soul  go 
naked  ;  spend  freely  to  feed  the  body 
and  let  the  soul  starve. 

*  *     * 

Work  is  the  greatest  thing  in  life. 
It  saves  us  from  reflecting  upon  how 
miserable  we  are.  When  at  work  we 
think  not  of  our  troubles. 

*  *     * 

Arbor  Day  should  be  made  much 
of  in  the  schools.  Our  forests  will 
disappear  in  twenty  years  unless 
public  sentiment  is  aroused. 
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The  boy  who  obeys  promptly  and 
cheerfully  and  who  shows  proper 
respect  for  authority  has  made  a  good 
start  towards  good  citizenship. 

♦      «      4c 

The  man  who  essays  the  task  of 
reforming  the  world  should  make 
sure  that  his  own  record  is  quite 
clean  before  he  starts  on  his  work. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  plan  of 
certificating  teachers  will  be  evolved 
that  will  take  into  account  per- 
sonality, professional  zeal,  and  ability 

to  teach. 

*  ♦     * 

If  the  summer  schools  would  all 
do  some  work  in  forestry  it  would 
help  the  cause  along  in  that  the 
teachers  would  do  a  like  work  in  their 
schools  next  year. 

*  *       4c 

If  the  girl  thinks  the  sorority  is  a 
better  guide  for  her  conduct  than  her 
mother  she  ought  to  take  serious 
counsel  with  herself  with  the  assist- 
ance of  both  her  parents. 
«     *     * 

When  a  man  goes  to  sleep  in  a 
barber*s  chair  it  shows  that  the 
barber  has  a  sharp  razor;  but  when 
a  boy  goes  to  sleep  in  a  recitation  it 
doesn't  follow  that  the  teacher  has 

sharp  wit. 

*  *     * 

Even  manual  training,  with  all  its 
benefits,  will  not  render  the  school 
automatic.  There  will  still  be  a 
place  for  the  good  teacher  and  for 
good  teaching.  Such  a  teacher  out- 
ranks all  devices. 


not  popular  during  the  operation,  but 
he  can  afford  to  wait  for  popularity 
till  his  patient  has  recovered. 
«     ♦     « 

If  the  school  doesn't  do  any  more 
for  the  boy  than  to  give  him  a 
yearning  for  a  "white  shirt  job,*'  it 
hasn't  done  its  full  duty.  It  is  just 
possible  that  he  needs  to  know  that 
overalls  are  a  badge  of  honor. 
♦     «     « 

You  can't  teach  a  kangaroo  the 
Catechism,  nor  lead  an  elephant 
across  the  pons  asinorum.  Better 
make  the  most  of  the  material  you 
have  and  be  content  in  the  realm 
somewhere  this  side  of  miracles. 


It  is  difficult,  at  times,  to  avoid 
holding  the  pupil  responsible  for  all 
the  short-comings  of  his  forbears, 
but,  really,  if  we  only  knew  all  the 
circumstances  the  pupil  would  deserve 
our  sympathy  rather  than  our  censure. 

:¥       tt       * 

The  foreman  in  the  shop  gives  his 
orders  in  the  fewest  possible  words 
and,  by  so  doing,  he  gains  the  repu- 
tation of  being  "business."  The 
teacher  gives  his  orders  in  the  fewest 
possible  words  and  he  is  considered 
brusque  and  autocratic. 
*     *     * 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  Ohio 
Athletic  Association,  no  pupil  is  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  athletic  con- 
tests who  does  not  furnish  a  physi- 
cian's certificate  as  to  his  fitness  and 
a  statement  showing  consent  of  the 
parents.  These  are  wise  provisions 
and  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 


The  teacher  is  not  always  popular 
with  the  disorderly  pupil  but  popu- 
larity is  ephemeral.     The  surgeon  is 


We  hope  that  the  awful  calamity 
at  Collinwood  will  convince  boards 
of  education  and  the  people  generally 
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that  wise  provision  for  the  children, 
their  bodies,  minds,  and  spirits,  is 
the  best  sort  of  economy.  Far  too 
many  people  have  been  wont  to  re- 
gard such  provision  as  extravagance, 
and  boards,  yield  to  public  sentiment. 

t|c        ♦        4c 

With  what  sublime  equanimity 
some  parents  keep  their  children 
from  school  to  run  errands,  to  earn 
a  few  pennies,  or  to  smooth  the  path- 
way in  domestic  affairs!  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  will  continue  just  so 
long  as  parents  look  upon  school  as 
a  matter  of  secondary  importance,  a 
matter  to  be  attended  to  when  all 
else  has  been  done.  'Tis  a  pity,  of 
course,  but  the  teacher  must  bear  it 
and  try  to  look  pleasant. 

*  *     ♦ 

Every  one  who  has  read  Bleak 
House  will  recall  Mr.  Jarndyce 
whose  expression  "The  wind  is  in 
the  east"  indicates  portents  of 
trouble.  To  him  it  was  the  very 
acme  of  disquietude  for  the  wind  to 
be  in  the  east.  When  kindness  re- 
moved the  source  of  trouble  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  south  and  all  was 
well  again.  How  delightful  for  all 
the  children  if  we  could  keep  the 
wind  in  the  south  always. 

*  *     * 

The  following  words  may  be 
found  in  I  Samuel,  22,  2:  "And 
every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and 
-every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every 
vone  that  was  discontented,  gathered 
themselves  unto  him;  and  he  be- 
came a  captain  over  them."  This 
was  once  quoted  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  a  fitting  characteriza- 
tion of  the  malcontents,  who,  being 
destructionists,  were  continually  yelp- 
ing at  the  heels  of  himself  and  other 
constructionists  who  were  busy  with 
the  affairs  of  the  nation. 


There  is  the  teaching  teacher  and 
the  preaching  teacher  and  the  greater 
of  these  is  the  teaching  teacher. 
The  preachments  of  the  other  serve 
no  good  purpose  and  take  up  valuable 
time.  These  preachments  arc  mere 
second-hand  platitudes  that  have  been 
passed  along  for  generations  and 
could  all  be  recited  by  the  pupils  in 
concert.  Besides  if  real  teaching 
were  in  progress  there  would  be 
neither  time  nor  occasion  for  these 

preachments. 

4c      ♦      « 

Dr.  W.  r.  Harris  at  one  time 
compiled  some  statistics  from  "Who's 
Who  in  America,"  and  deduced  the 
conclusions  that  a  boy  with  only  the 
training  below  the  high  school  has 
one  chance  in  nine  thousand,  that  the 
high  school  graduate  has  one  chance 
in  four  hundred,  and  the  college 
graduate  one  chance  in  forty.  In 
conclusion  he  says:  "It  is  unneces- 
sary to  extend  this  inquiry  to  woman. 
Education  is  practically  her  only 
door  to  eminence." 


The  practice  of  some  boards  of 
education  of  permitting  their  super- 
intendents and  high  school  principals 
to  attend  the  great  educational  meet- 
ings without  loss  of  salary  and,  in 
some  cases,  with  expenses  allowed, 
must  commend  itself  to  ,all  broad- 
minded  people.  These  meetings  af- 
ford a  wide  outlook  over  the  entire 
educational  field  and  dull  indeed  must 
be  the  superintendent  or  principal 
who  fails  to  glean  from  these  meet- 
ings many  new  ideas  and  working 
plans  for  his  own  school. 
*     *     * 

The  superlative  degree  is  one  of 
the  great  blessings  vouchsafed  to 
mankind  and  should  be  cherished 
accordingly.      It   is   too  precious   to 
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be  squandered  recklessly.  No  one 
should  be  prodigal  of  this  superlative 
degree.  It  should  be  reserved  for  the 
most  special  of  special  occasions.  It 
is  the  last  round  of  ammunition  to 
the  soldier,  the  last  ounce  of  food  to 
the  lost  traveler,  the  life-belt  of  the 
shipwrecked  sailor.  Only  at  the  last 
extremity,  should  it  be  brought  into 
use.  The  other  name  for  it  is  reserve 
power. 

*     *     * 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  re- 
cently said  the  following: 

"Have  you  not  learned  to  take  a 
difficult  and  disagreeable  task  and 
just  set  your  will  to  it,  and  do  it, 
finish  it,  master  it  —  because  it  is 
hard?  If  you  cannot  do  that,  you 
haven't  learned  even  the  alphabet  of 
pleasure  yi  \  for  there  is  no  satis- 
faction like  't  for  the  healthy  human 
soul.  I  am  afraid  that  this  kind  of 
training  is  not  so  common  as  once 
it  was.  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  what  is  called  educa- 
tion in  these  days  which  utterly 
ignores  and  even  denies  this  funda- 
mental law  of  character." 


The  following  from  the  School 
Board  Journal  is  the  truth: 

"  *Doff  your  hat,'  says  a  newspaper 
paragrapher,  'when  you  pass  the 
teacher  of  the  primary  school.  She 
is  the  great  angel  of  the  Republic. 
She  takes  the  bantling  fresh  from 
his  home  nest,  full  of  pouts  and  pas- 
sions, an  ungovernable  little  wretch 
whose  own  mother  honestly  admits 
that  she  sends  him  to  school  to  get 
rid  of  him.  This  lady,  who  knows 
her  business,  takes  a  whole  carload  of 
these  little  anarchists  anyone  of 
whom,  single-handed  and  alone,  is 
more  than  a  match  for  his  parents, 
and  at  once  puts  them  in  the  way  of 
being  useful  citizens.'  " 


In  our  dealings  with  pupils  there 
are  several  courses  open  to  .u§.  We 
may  do  the  thing  in  a  way  that  will 
give  us  least  trouble,  or  we  may  take 
more  trouble  upon  ourselves  in  order 
that  the  welfare  of  the  pupil  may  be 
conserved.  We  may  act  upon  im- 
pulse and  thus  do  the  child  an  in- 
justice, if  not  a  positive  wrong,  or 
we  may  think  through  the  problem 
to  a  logical  and  right  conclusion,  and 
then  act  accordingly.  Much  depends 
upon  the  course  we  take,  not  only 
for  today,  but,  possibly,  for  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  child.  It  behooves 
us,  therefore,  to  weigh  the  matter 
carefully  or  the  future  may  bring  us 
a  harvest  of  regrets. 

*  *     * 

A  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  once  gave 
the  new  superintendent  a  two  weeks* 
leave  of  absence  that  he  might  visit 
schools.  In  the  course  of  his  travels 
he  dropped  into  the  bffice'  of  the 
superintendent  at  Chicago  and  his 
only  request  was  for  a  complete  file 
of  the  blanks  used  in  connection  with 
the  schools.  Comment  seems  un- 
necessary but  it"  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  put  a  little  emphasis  upon 
the  fact  that  even  a  superintendent, 
now  and  then,  seems  to  regard  him- 
self as  a  clerical  officer  of  his  board 
of  education,  rather  a  fountain  of 
wisdom  and  inspiration  to  pupils  and 
teachers  and  also,  indeed,  to  the 
board  of  education. 

♦  4c      * 

Every  one  who  plants  and  culti- 
vates flowers  does  the  world  a  real 
service.  People  who  pass  these 
beauty  spots,  hour  by  hour,  experience 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  are  made 
to  feel  more  gentle,  more  kindly,  and 
their  hearts  give  forth  a  benediction. 
The  gardener  doesn't  know  all  this, 
at  the  time,  but  he  knows  that  he  has 
added  some  beautv  to  the  ^orld  and 
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that  every  one  who  loves  beauty,  upon 
seeing  the  flowers,  will  feel  some  ela- 
tion, some  buoyancy  of  spirit  that  is 
good  for  him  and  good  for  all  whom 
he  meets.  Thus  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  diffuses  joy  and  gladness,  and, 
mayhap,  scatters  clouds,  and  brings 
hope  to  heavy  hearts. 
*     ♦     * 

Di  AX  Briggs,  of  Harvard,  says  it 
well  in  the  following: 

*' There  are  hundreds  of  students 
who  lack  the  very  underpinning  of 
education,  who  are  so  far  from 
knowing  the  first  lesson  of  training, 
namely,  that, to  be  happy  and  suc- 
cessful they  must  get  interested  in 
what  they  have  to  do,  and  that  do- 
in  i;  it  regularly  and  earnestly  means 
getting  interested  —  so  far  from 
knowing  this,  that  they  sit  in  front 
of  a  book,  helpless  to  effect  any 
transfer  of  the  author's  mind  to 
theirs.  Brought  up  to  feel  that  the 
teacher  must  interest  them,  they  have 
become  so  reduced  that  they  would 
like,  as  it  were,  to  lie  in  bed  and  have 
their  studies  sent  up  to  them." 
4c      ♦      * 

The  best  education  is  that  which 
prepares  people  to  spend  leisure  time 
profitably.  This  leisure  time  brings 
the  temptations  of  life,  and,  if  the 
facts  could  be  had,  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  leisure  hours  produce  a 
hundred- fold  more  infractions  of  the 
laws  of  right-living  than  working 
hours.  Hence  the  first  sentence  of 
<his  paragraph.  The  teacher  will  do 
w-ell  to  ponder  this  statement  and 
have  it  enter  into  the  plans  of  the 
sch(»ol.  The  man  who  enjoys  read- 
ing good  books  has  an  armor  that 
will  ward  off  the  shafts  of  tempta- 
tion and  the  schools  can  do  no  better 
work  than  to  inculcate  such  a  love 
fr^r  reading. 


The  girl  says  that  her  teacher  is 
just  the  same  in  school  as  out  and 
she  could  not  have  paid  that  teacher 
a  richer  compliment.  The  teachery 
air,  the  teachery  tone  of  voice,  the 
teachery  teacher  can  not  win  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  pupils. 
They  like  naturalness  and  sincerity 
and  when  the  teacher  talks  to  them 
of  their  lessons  in  the  same  natural 
tone  of  voice  and  in  the  same 
natural  way  as  she  talks  to  them  of 
other  things  they  think  the  lessons 
are  vitally  connected  with  human 
affairs  the  same  as  clothing,  food  and 
all  the  other  necessaries  of  life. 
Then  school  and  recitations  enter 
vitallv  into  their  scheme  of  life. 


Words  are  altogether  inadequate 
to  express  the  feelings  in  regard  to 
the  horror  at  Collin  wood.  The  aw- 
ful, gruesome  details  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  public  press.  We  are 
not  inclined  to  try  to  locate  respon- 
sibility for  the  great  loss  of  life  and 
the  ccmsequent  heart-breakings  of 
parents  and  friends.  It  is  a  chap- 
ter of  sorrow  that  has  no  parallel  in 
school  annals.  We  desire  to  record 
our  deep  sympathy  for  the  bereaved 
friends  and  also  for  all  the  teachers. 
The  hearts  of  Supt.  Whitney  and  all 
his  teachers  will  be  in  darkness,  but 
they  may  find  a  ray  of  solace  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy of  all  teachers  everywhere  in 
this  time  of  their  great  sorrow. 

:¥       t¥       * 

The  Collegiate  Alumnae  Asso- 
CL\TioN^  of  Columbus,  is  doing  a 
very  distinct  and  a  very  wholesome 
work  in  that  particular  field.  Being 
graduates  of  colleges  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  they  are  women  of  broad 
outlook  and  high  standards  and  their 
work  is  painstaking  and  deliberate. 
One  month  they  devote  their  efforts 
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to  plans  for  civic  improvements  and 
give  far  more  than  a  superficial 
glance  at  the  subject.  In  March 
they  gave  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  planning  and  decorating  of 
school  buildings.  They  take  issue 
with  many  things  now  in  vogue  and 
seem  quite  convinced  that  wall- 
paper and  wainscoting  in  school 
buildings  should  be  tabooed. 
*     *     * 

The  order  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
■eral  relating  to  the  employment  of 
men  instead  of  boys  as  special  deliv- 
ery messengers  will  set  people  to 
thinking  on  this  whole  question  of 
boys'  activities.  Parents  very  rightly 
want  their  boys  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
•earning,  and  sometimes  this  seems 
more  important  than  school,  but  if 
the  learning  of  this  lesson  takes  them 
to  questionable  places  or  among  un- 
desirable companions,  this  particular 
lesson  would  better  be  deferred.  The 
worst  feature  of  this  is  that  it  tends 
to  puff  a  boy  up  unduly,  to  make  him 
regard  himself  as  a  "man  of  affairs," 
and  so  makes  him  feel  that  school  is  a 
prosy,  hmndrum  place,  and  that  only 
the  boy  who  has  no  head  for  "busi- 
ness" ought  to  spend  his  time  in  a 
school-house. 

*     *     * 
* 

Dickens  describes  one  of  his 
<:haracters  as  "an  amiable  bull  who 
is  determined  to  make  every  colour 
scarlet"  and  then,  of  course,  charge 
upon  it  as  is  the  wont  of  bulls  who 
are  not  amiable.  In  modem  par- 
lance we  say  that  such  an  one  al- 
ways appears  with  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder,  is  always  seeking  a  griev- 
ance and  makes  one  rather  than  miss 
liaving  it.  Such  a  person  doesn't 
shed  sunshine  upon  the  world.  On 
the  contrary,  he  chills  and  beclouds 
and,  worst  of  all,  he  chills  and  be- 
clouds his  own  soul  and  then  blames 


his  neighbors  for  his  pitiable  condi- 
tion. If  he  could  only  come  to  be- 
lieve in  people,  in  their  sincerity,  in 
the  purity  of  their  motives,  in  their 
desire  to  be  helpful,  how  much  hap- 
pier and  more  useful  he  would  be. 
«     «     ♦ 

Travelers  who  have  visited  The 
Hague  and  have  taken  the  long  but 
charming  walk  through  the  noble  for- 
est of  beeches  to  the  House  in  the 
Woods,  the  Queen's  palace,  where  the 
Peace  Conference  convened,  will 
never  forget  that  experience.  The 
palace  itself  may  grow  dim  in  mem- 
ory, the  paintings  may  become 
blurred  by  time,  but  the  stately  trees 
will  remain  as  an  abiding  presence 
in  the  mind.  The  ever  changing 
shades  of  green  upon  the  great 
smooth  boles  will  remain  fixed  in 
memory.  Those  trees  are  sacred, 
though  their  number  is  legion  and 
no  vandal  hand  dare  profane  that 
arboreal  sanctuary.  We  have  noble 
trees  here  in  Ohio,  also,  but  any 
wanton  axe  may  destroy  their  life  and 
transform  their  beauty  into  a  pig- 
sty. 

*     *     * 

It  is  always  interesting  to  watch 
the  developments  in  a  county  where 
there  are  a  few  real  leaders.  About 
three  or  four  years  ago  a  man  took 
the  superintendency  in  a  county-seat. 
For  a  long  time  prior  to  his  advent 
the  meetings  of  teachers  in  that 
county  were  very  meagerly  attended 
and  but  little  interest  was  shown. 
Moreover,  Reading  Circle  work  was 
at  low  ebb  and  there  was  deplorable 
listlessness  in  school  affairs  gen- 
erally. Now,  all  that  has  been 
.changed.  The  Reading  Circle  is  at 
high  water  mark  and  the  quarterly 
meetings  are  attended  by  hundreds. 
It  is  an  audience  to  delight  the  eyes 
and    heart    of    any   speaker.     The 
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change  has  come  abput  gradually  and 
quietly,  but  it  has  come,  thanks  to 
this  superintendent  and  a  few  co- 
workers. 

*  *     * 

There's  always  a  plenty  of  phi- 
losophy to  go  round.  The  wise  ones 
tell  us  that  it  is  not  what  we  have 
but  what  we  are  that  makes  for 
life.  That's  a  comfort!  When 
we  are  wondering  how  we  are  to 
"make  ends  meet,"  how  we  are  to 
silence  the  clamorings  of  impolite 
trades-people,  how  we  are  to  get  the 
books  and  the  pictures  that  would 
so  help  us  in  our  work  with  and  for 
the  children,  how  we  are  to  come 
into  the  fulfillment  of  our  cherished 
dream  to  see  the  Europe  that  our 
books  have  pictured  for  us,  how  we 
are  to  hear  the  heart-throbs  of  the 
sea  and  revel  in  the  smiles  of 
niountains — well,  it  may  assuage 
the  smart  for  a  little  to  be  told  that 
it  is  not  what  we  have  but  what  we 
are,    and    all    that, —  but    the    soul 

hungers  on. 

*  *  .  * 

To  the  rural  teacher  who  will  send 
us  one  dollar  and  thirty-two  cents 
we  shall  order  sent  a  copy  of  "Ad- 
ventures in  Contentment,"  of  which 
mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue. Then,  if  this  same  teacher  will 
read  a  chapter  from  this  book  each 
morning  as  long  as  the  chapters  last 
he  will  find  that  the  percentage  in  at- 
tendance and  punctuality  will  in- 
crease surprisingly.  Then,  also,  he 
will  have  requests  from  the  homes  as 
to  the  name  of  the  book  and  whether 
he  will  be  kind  enough  to  loan  the 
book  for  the  folks  at  honie  to  read. 
In  a  few  days  he  will'  find  that  his 
bopk  is  furnishing  a  fertile  topic  of 
conversation  among  all  the  people  of 
his  community  and  they  will  proclaim 
him    a    wide-awake    teacher.      The 


teacher   will   then  regard   this  as   a: 
profitable  investment. 

*  *     * 

If  you  ever  occupied  the  proverbial 
"spare  room"  you  still  have  a  feel- 
ing of  discomfort  whenever  you. 
hear  it  mentioned.  The  furniture^ 
you  will  recall,  was  arranged  with 
mathematical  precision  as  if  arranged- 
by  the  surveyor ;  what  little  air  there- 
was  was  musty  from  lack  of  cir- 
culation; the  cold,  starched  sheets 
crackled  their  protest  at  this  annual 
invasion;  the  water  was  frost-bitten- 
and  the  towels  were  evidently  for  or- 
nament: the  lace  curtains  warned 
you  away  from  their  sacred  pre- 
cincts, and,  altogether,  you  were 
rather  sorry  you  came.  These  chil- 
dren are  human,  too,  and  would  like 
to  come  right  into  your  living  room 
where  sunshine  spills  over  into  the 
life  of  the  home  and  where  starch' 
and  formality  are  dissolved  in  kind- 
ness and  good  cheer. 

*  *     * 

"Advenilres  in  Contentment" 
is  a  choice  book.  To  all  who  have  ever 
lived  in  the  country ;  to  all  who  ever 
expect  to  live  in  the  country;  to  all 
who  have  friends  in  the  country;  to 
all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in 
country  life,  it  will  make  a  special 
appeal.  It  is  bright,  clean,  whole- 
some, sparkling,  and  makes  one  glad' 
to  be  alive  and  to  be  able  to  enjoy. 
The  price,  postpaid,  is  $1.32,  and  it 
can  be  ordered  through  the  Month- 
ly.. 57  East  Main  street,  Columbus, 
or  of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  133 
East  Sixteenth  street,  New  York,  Or 
for  two  dollars  in  cash  we  will  send 
a  copy  of  this  book  and  the  Month- 
ly for  a  year  to  a  neiv  subscribe. 
Our  present  subscribers  can  get  the 
book  for  one  dollar  by  sending  the 
name  of  a  new  subscriber  and  an- 
other dollar  for  this  subscription. 
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The  best  friends  we  have  are  those 
who  suggest  good  books  for  our  per- 
sual.  The  writer  of  these  words 
looks  back  over  the  years  and  asso- 
ciates good  books  with  good  friends 
simply  because  the  friends  suggested 
the  books.  From  time  to  time  the 
Monthly  makes  suggestions  on  the 
subject  of  books  but  never  unless 
these  books  are  well  worth  while. 
Our  greatest  pleasure  comes  from 
sharing  our  pleasure  with  others. 
Some  time  since  we  recommended 
"The  Perfect  Tribute,"  and  by  so 
doing  won  gratitude  from  people  all 
over  Ohio.  Our  latest  find  is  "Ad- 
ventures in  Contentment,"  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
133  East  Sixteenth  street.  New 
York;  This  book  will  be  mailed  for 
$1.32,  and  we  guarantee  absolute  sat- 
isfaction to  all  who  enjoy  really 
good  books. 

♦     ♦     * 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin  our 
planning  for  our  school  flower  gar- 
dens, and,  in  most  cases,  if  we  fail, 
to  have  such  gardens  it  will  be  the 
result  of  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers.  The  cost  will  be  trifling 
aiid  the  money  can  easily  be  col- 
lected. The  pupils  will  do  the  work 
gladly  and  furnish  their  own  tools. 
Almost  every  school -house  has  some 
available .  plot  that  can  be  put  into 
good  shape  for  such  a  garden,  and 
all  that  is  needful  is  a  teacher  to 
arouse  interest  iii  the  work.  Some 
schools  planted  many  bulbs  last  Fall 
and  very  soon  now  the  pupils  will  be 
watching  for  the  first  appearance  of 
the  leave?  and  flowers.  This  work 
is  incidental,  of  course,  but  it  is 
really  important  Sind  will  yield  rich 
returns. 
-.  \^^  ^    *     n^ 

'Nb^'and  then  a  teacher  is  found 
with '  so  much  personality,  so  much 


soul,  yea,  so  much  over-soul  that  her 
very  presence  paralyzes  a  course  of 
study  and  causes  it  to  be  obliterated. 
She  dominates  the  school;  she  fills 
the  room ;  she  goes  beyond  and  above 
mere  machinery — but  she  does  not 
ignore  the  course  of  study.  She  sees- 
in  it  a  means  to  an  end  but  she  does 
not  permit  it  to  obscure  her  vision. 
Her  sight  and  insight  are  too  keen, 
her  spirit  too  wide-awake  for  that. 
Teaching,  to  her,  is  far  more  than 
the  mere  turning  of  the  pages  of  a 
mere  book.  She  leads  her  pupils  into 
paths  of  light  that  are  not  or  can- 
not be  located  in  a  course  of  study, 
useful  as  that  may  be.  She  revels 
in  the  delights  of  truth  and  leads  the 
children  with  her. 

•  ♦     ♦ 

The  contributions  that  have  ap-. 
peared  in  the  Monthly  recently 
from  the  pen  of  "Bill  Williams"  re- 
veal a  lamentable  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  Ohio  people  in  the  subject 
of  forestry,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
a  note  of  warning  is  sounded.  The 
writer  of  these  contributions  is  a 
man,  high  up  in  the  teaching  profes-' 
sibn;  who  is  an  expert  in  scientific 
subjects,  and  his  words  always  carry 
weight.  From  the  reading  of  his' 
latest  article  we  hastened  away  on- 
the  train,  and  on  the  way  many  saw- 
mills came  to  view  with  great  piles 
of  logs  about  them.  The  time  will 
come,  and  that  soon,  when  a  saw- 
mill will  be  considered  a  desecration 
and  the  schools  can  do  something" 
right  now  to  push  farther  into  the  fu- 
ture that  time. 

*  *     * 

The  train  was  hurrying  on  its  way 
when  there  appeared  upon  the  scene 
a  young  woman  coming  f^om  a  coun- 
try school- house  out  across  the  field' 
with  books  and  lunch-basket  —  evi- * 
dentlv  th^   teacher.     There  was   no*' 
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audible  comment  but  one  passenger, 
at  least,  looked  upon  the  scene  with 
admiration.  There  was  a  young 
woman  who  contributes,  day  after 
day,  something  to  the  world's  prog- 
ress. Others  of  her  sex  who  sit  at 
card  tables  and  otherwise  kill  time 
of  afternoons  may  affect  superiority, 
but  this  young  woman  is  going 
through  life  with  a  definite  purpose 
and  that  purpose  a  good  one.  Her 
books  and  her  basket  are  badges  of 
honor.  She  may  not  be  heralded  as 
one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 
but  she  is  animated  by  a  desire  to 
help,  and  that  is  worth  while. 


Krook,  who  was  proprietor  of  a  sort 
of  junk-shop.  His  place  was 
burned  and  he  with  it  one  ni^ht,  and 
Dickens  accounts  for  the  fire  by 
spontaneous  combustion.  In  the 
preface  he  discusses  spontaneous  com- 
bustion and  cites  history  and  science 
in  proof  of  his  theory  and  in  a  note 
to  this  preface  says  the  following: 
"Another  case,  very  clearly  described 
by  a  dentist,  occurred  at  the  town  of 
Columbus,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  quite  recently.  The  sub- 
ject was  a  German,  who  kept  a  liq- 
uor-shop, and  was  an  inveterate 
drunkard." 


Without  entering  into  the  merits 
of  educational  questions  that  have 
been  discussed  rather  freely,  in  re- 
cent weeks,  we  want  to  lift  our  voice 
in  behalf  of  the  many  teachers  in 
Ohio  who  hold  state  certificates  upon 
which  there  is  not  the  least  suspicion 
of  a  cloud.  These  teachers  spent 
months  and  possibly  years  in  pre- 
paring for  the  examination;  they  ap- 
peared before  the  board  of  exam- 
iners with  no  backing  but  this 
preparation ;  they  sat  there  for  three 
days  and  worked  as  if  for  life;  they 
neither  gave  nor  received  help  from 
Ny  any  source  whatsoever ;  they  received 

their  certificates  as  a  result  of  merit 
and  hard  work.  Therefore,  the  title 
to  those  documents  is  absolutely  un- 
clouded. The  record  of  the  entire 
transaction  is  so  clean  and  right  that 
the  angels  can  look  upon  it  and 
smile. 

*     *     ♦ 

It  is  pleasant  to  go  back  to  Dick- 
ens now  and  then  as  an  antidote  to 
much  that  is  modem.  Our  latest  ex- 
perience in  this  line  was  a  re-reading 
of  Bleak  House,  Among  the  fifty- 
nine  characters  in  this  book  is  one 
■very  eccentric  one  "of  the  name  of" 


Here  before  us  lies  the  circular  of 
the  "Institute  of  Oratory"  which  is 
located  in  a  town  in  Ohio.  This  in- 
stitute or  institution  agrees  to  fur- 
nish, upon  short  notice,  an  oration 
on  seventy-five  subjects,  which  are 
given,  for  one  dollar  each.  The  first 
subject  is  "The  Diamonds  of  Gol- 
conda"  (with  no  reference  to  Rus- 
sell Conwell)  and  the  seventy-fifth 
"Carry  a  Message  to  Garcia"  (with 
no  mention  of  Elbert  Hubbard). 
Here's  a  chance  for  prospective  grad- 
uates to  win  glory  cheap.  Walk 
right  up,  friends,  and  help  yourselves 
to  ready-made,  hand-me-down  ora- 
tions at  one  dollar  each.  Secure  your 
speech  before  the  rush!  Orations 
written  while  you  wait!  Warranted 
to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  all 
your  relatives  if  you  let  it  be  known 
that  you  are  the  author.  Walk  up 
to  the  trough! 

«       «       4i 

There  is  work  enough  for  all  of 
us.  I  may  imagine  that  my  neigh- 
bor's work  is  more  desirable  than  my 
own,  but  that  may  arise  from  my 
ignorance  of  what  his  work  really 
is.  If  I  were  to  undertake  his  task 
I  might  find  it  less  pleasant  than  my 
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own,  and  make  a  failure  of  it.  There 
is  no  room  for  jealousy  among  earn- 
est workers,  and  the  man  who  is  jeal- 
ous of  another  belittles  himself  and 
does  his  neighbor  no  good.  The 
trouble  is  too  many  of  us  are  un- 
ivilling  to  acknowledge  our  limita- 
tions, unwilling  to  admit  that  we 
•could  not  superintend  the  Chicago 
•schools,  superintendent  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railway  system,  or  even  pre- 
side over  the  United  States.  If  we 
•do  the  work  in  hand  and  do  it  well, 
we  shall  be  kept  busy  and  be  saved 
from  looking  at  our  neighbor  with 
^envious  eyes. 

«     «     « 

Brother  Aley  of  the  Educator- 
Journal  is  a  good  teacher  as  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  lesson  to  teachers 
-will  show: 

"Now,  George,  you  may  tell  us 
:about  Braddock's  defeat.  Stand  up 
and  tell  us  all  about  it.  You  re- 
-member  you  had  that  topic  yesterday 
and  did  not  know  it.  I  told  you  to 
^ake  your  book  home  with  you  last 
-night,  you  remember,  and  study  this 
topic.  You  may  stand  now  and  try 
:it  again.  Stand  up  straight.  Get 
out  from  the  desk.  Now,  that  is 
"better.  I  have  told  you  several  times 
"how  I  wanted  you  to  stand  when  you 
Trecite.  Put  down  that  rule,  and  take 
your  hands  out  of  your  pockets.  How 
often  am  I  to  tell  you  about  that?" 
Did  you  ever  hear  this  and  more  in 
a  school  room?  Does  it  have  the 
xight  pedagogical  ring  to  it? 


The  following  resolutions  were  re- 
•cently  passed  by  the  Chicago  board 
of  education: 

"Whereas,  the  school  board  recog- 
nizes the  value  of  social  life  among 
the  pupils  of  high  schools  and  real- 
izes that  the  so-called  secret  socVties 


are  an  ill-advised  attempt  to  meet 
this  legitimate  need;  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved,  that  on  and  after  April 
1,  1908,  all  the  pupils  attending  the 
public  high  school  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  who  are  members  of  secret 
societies  having  their  existence  or  ac- 
tivities, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  any 
public  high  school  of  said  city,  shall 
be  suspended.     Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  as  far  as  possible, 
in  every  high  school  a  room  shall  be 
set  aside  for  the  social  uses  of  the 
pupils  and  that  every  opportunity  be 
granted  them  for  organizing  the 
social  life  of  the  school  in  a  way 
which  shall  be  inclusive  of  every 
pupil  in  the  school." 


Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck 
of  Columbia,  in  his  book,  "The  Per- 
sonal Equation,"  says  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  what  some  of  us  may 
regard  as  unsound  philosophy,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  worth  think- 
ing of:  "For  every  really  great 
thing  that  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  history  of  man  has  been  accom- 
plished by  an  aristocracy.  It  may 
have  called  itself  a  sacerdotal  aris- 
tocracy, or  a  military  aristocracy,  or 
an  aristocracy  based  on  birth  and 
blood ;  yet  these  distinctions  were  but 
superficial,  for  in  reality  it  always 
meant  one  thing  alone  —  the  com- 
munity of  interest  and  effort  in  those 
whose  intellectual  force  and  innate 
gift  of  government  enabled  them  to 
dominate  and  control  the  destinies  of 
states,  driving  in  harness  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who 
constitute  the  vast  majority  of  the 
human  race,  and  whose  happiness  is 
greater  and  whose  welfare  is  more 
thoroughly  concerned  when  governed 
than  when  trying  to  govern." 
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REPUBLICAN    NOMINEE    FOR   STATE 

GOMMISSIONER   OF  COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 

On  March  4,  1908,  after  a  spirited 
but  good-natured  contest,  Supt.  Fol:n 
W.  Zeller  of  Findlav,  Ohio,  "Aas 
made  the  nominee  of  the  Republican 
party  for  the  important  office  of 
State  Commisioner  of  Common 
Schools. 

Supt.  Zeller  is  a  native  of  Han- 
cock county  and,   as  a   farmer  boy, 


SUPT.    JOHN    W.    ZELLER. 

attended  the  country  schools  of  that 
county.  Later  on  he  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Canal  Fulton, 
Stark  county,  and  afterward  grad- 
uated from  Ohio  Normal  Uni- 
versity and  Mount  Union  College. 
He  has  also  graduated  from  Findlay 
College — Post-(iraduate  Course  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
For  five  terms  he  taught  a  coun- 
try school ;  then  he  was  elected  su- 
perintendent at  De  (iraff,  where  he 
remained    two  years,   when    he  was 


called  to  the  superintendency  at 
Findlay.  There  he  has  worked  for 
thirty  years  —  a  record  for  succes- 
sive and  successful  service  equalled, 
by  few  in  Ohio. 

The  many  difficulties  incident  to 
the  work  of  superintending  the 
schools  in  a  community  which  grew 
in  a  year  or  two,  under  the  excite- 
ment of  the  "gas  boom,"  from  a  vil- 
lage to  a  city  of  20,000  people,  can. 
scarcely  be  realized  by  those  in 
charge  of  schools  in  town  and  cities - 
of  only  normal  growth.  It  was  these 
unusual  difficulties,  however,  which 
revealed  the  abilities  of  Supt.  Zeller 
as  an  organizer  and  executive,  and  he 
fully  measured  up  to  the  extraor- 
dinary demands  made  upon  him. 

Two  years  ago,   Supt.  Zeller  was- 
called  to  pass  through  the  severest 
physical  affliction,  his  leg  being  am- 
putated twice  to  save  his  life. 

In  the  Monthly  for  September, 
1906.  the  good  news  of  his  recovery 
was  announced  to  the  teachers  of 
( )hi(i  in  an  editorial  on  "Supt.  J.  W, 
Zeller's  Recovery."  In  this  editorial 
the  following  quotation  from  a  letter 
just  received  from  him,  by  the  edi- 
tor, was  made.  It  is  repeated  here 
as  showing  his  appreciation  of  his 
friends  —  a  marked  characteristic  of 
his  nature: 

**  The  sympathy  and  prayers  of  my 
friends  and  the  large  number  of  let- 
ters received  from  school  men  from 
all  over  the  state  did  so  much  to  help 
me  in  the  hard  battle." 

Supt.  Zeller  holds  a  State  Life 
Certificate,  has  been  president  of  the 
Superintendents'  Depxartment  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  twice 
president  of  the  Northwestern  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association,  and  is  now  an 
active  member  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  member  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association,  and  president 
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of  the  Ohio  School  Improvement  As- 
sociation.     ' 

:8IIFT*  FMNK  APPEL»    PORTSMOUTH. 

To  be  elected  to  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  schools  of  the  leading 
city  of  his  native  county,  is  a  recog- 
nitidn  which  seldom  comes  to  a  school 
man,  but  Frank  Appel  has  been  ac- 
corded that  recognition  and,  what  is 
still  better,  he  fully  merits  it. 

He  was  born  not  far  from  Lucas- 
ville  and  passed  through  the  regular 
"laboratory  course*'  of  farm  work  as 
a  boy.  He  attended  the  village 
school,  where,  under  the  direction  of 
Principal  M.  F.  Andrew,  now  of  Cin- 
cinnati, he  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
a  teacher  —  or  at  least  to  secure  a 
teacher's  certificate. 

The  first  trial  resulted  in  failure, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  as  on  account  of  fright 
due  to  being  so  far  from  home,  the 
journey  to  the  county  seat  taking  him 
out  of  his  home  township  for  the 
£rst  time. 

The  second  trial  brought  success 
and  one  more  country  lad  was  start- 
ed on  the  road  to  achievement.  In 
the  school  room  he  soon  found  him- 
self and  began  to  work  with  that 
•earnestness  so  characteristic  of  the 
man. 

In  1888,  he  entered  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  the  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Delaware,  with  six 
years  work  ahead  and  money  enough 
to  last  but  one  year.  By  means  of 
teaching,  at  times,  he  supplied  him- 
self with  the  necessary  funds  to  go 
on  with  his  college  work,  and  in 
1894  he  completed  his  course  and 
•secured  his  A.  B.  degree. 

His  teaching  experience  covers  the 
•entire  range  of  public  school  work 
from  the  six  months'  term  in  the 
'Country  at  $33  1-3  per  month  to  his 
present  position  as  superintendent  of 


the  Portsmouth  City  Schools,  to 
which  he  has  been  elected  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  next,  at 
a  salary  of  $2,100  a  year.  Every 
inch  of  the  intervening  ground  has 
been  fought  and,  as  a  result,  Supt. 
Appel  comes  into  his  responsible  po- 
sition fully  equipped  by  practical  ex- 
perience for  successful  service. 
.  In  1900,  the  writer  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  associated  with  Supt. 


SUPT.    FRANK    APPEL. 

Appel,  then  of  Ludlow,  Ky.,  in  the 
Scioto  County  Institute,  and  was 
impressed  with  the  accurate  scholar- 
ship and  clear  thinking  which 
marked  all  his  lectures  to  the  teach- 
ers. His  examinations  before  state 
board  for  a  common  school  life  certi- 
ficate in  December,  1899,  and  high 
school  life  certificate  the  following 
June,  both  showed  scholarship  and 
training  of  a  high  order. 

Best  of  all  Frank  Appel  is  a  genu- 
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ine,  true,  manly  man.  He  loves  sport 
and  can  throw  a  ball  with  all  the 
curves  known  to  a  professional.  He 
has  travelled  a  hilly  road  him- 
self, and  can  sympathize  with  boys 
and  girls  and  teachers  in  their  dif- 
ficulties. He  is  loyal  to  his  friends 
and  when  Supt.  J.  I.  Hudson  re- 
signed his  position  to  take  up  other 
work,  it  was  natural,  just  and  right 
that  the  high  school  principal  who 
had  served  so  faithfully  in  that  po- 
sition should  be  called  to  the  high- 
est place.  The  board  of  education 
of  Portsmouth  is  deserving  of  con- 
gratulations on  its  wise  action  in 
electing  Supt.  Appel  and  the  teach- 
ers, pupils,  and  patrons  of  the  schools 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  a  true  and 
tried  friend  is  to  be  their  guide  and 
leader  in  educational  affairs. 


ARITHMETIC— USING  THE 
IMAGINATION. 

The  active  imagination  of  the 
child  can  be  turned  to  good  account 
in  teaching  all  subjects  and  should 
be  carefully  developed,  trained  and 
directed.  All  attempts  to  suppress  it 
can  only  result  in  harm  to  the  child 
intellectually  and  morally. 

Who  of  us  older  children  would 
want  Santa  Claus  eliminated  from 
the  memory  of  his  childhood?  How 
vividly  I  can  recall  at  this  moment 
a  letter  which  came  to  me  in  my 
early  childhood  through  the  stocking 
postoffice  route,  direct  as  I  thought 
from  Santa's  headquarters,  and  the 
indignation  of  my  soul  arising  from 
a  statement  of  an  older  and,  perhaps, 
wiser,  but  certainly  no  happier  play- 
mate, to  the  effect  that  my  father 
wrote  the  letter,  still  burns  within 
me. 

Santa  Claus  and  his  annual  visits 
were  so  real  to  me  that  I  made  in- 
quiry of  my  mother  as  to  the  direc- 
tion from  which  he  came,  explaining 


to  her  my  notion  that,  if  he  came- 
from  the  North  and  stopped  at  a. 
neighbor's  house,  where  there  were 
ten  children,  there  would  probably 
be  nothing  left  when  he  reached  our 
home. 

How  delightful  to  go  back  in  mem* 
ory  to  the  happy  days  of  childhood, 
and,  as  men,  recall  the  stick  horses, 
which  have  carried  us  on  so  many 
journeys!  I  know  of  one  little  fel- 
low who  was  sent  on  an  errand  with 
his  sister  to  the  village  two  miles 
away.  Early  on  the  return  trip  he 
gave  out  and  refused  to  move  any 
further.  The  sister  furnished  him. 
a  stick  horse  which  he  at  once  mount- 
ed and  joyfully  rode  home  at  the- 
head  of  the  procession. 

The  rag  doll  has  been  a  source  of 
happiness  to  thousands  of  little  girls- 
and  may  the  "Teddy  Bear"  never  be- 
come so  popular  as  to  usurp  its  place.. 
Our  worthy  President  will  be  re- 
membered without  .such  a  repre- 
sentative. Some  time  since  two  little- 
Ohio  girls  were  discussing  their 
imaginary  families  over  the  fence 
which  separated  their  homes.  Each 
had  a  number  of  children  represented, 
by  dolls  of  different  sizes.  One 
talked  at  length,  in  a  somewhat  boast- 
ful manner  of  the  number  of  times- 
she  had  crossed  the  ocean  with  her 
family,  the  seasickness  incident  there- 
to, etc.  The  other  replied  that  all 
her  family  were  born  in  Europe. 

These  incidents  which  can  be  du- 
plicated many  times  in  the  experience 
of  every  one  serve  to  show  how  active 
the  imagination  is  in  childhood  and 
youth  and  how  important  it  is  that 
the  teacher  recognize  its  activity  in 
presenting  the  different  subjects,  in- 
cluding arithmetic. 

In  the  primary  %  grades  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  up  problems  by  the 
children  is  a  source  of  both  pleasure 
and  profit  to  them.    The  imagination 
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of  the  child  carries  him  on  to  a  new 
interest  in  the  subject  of  arithmetic 
when  he  is  thus  permitted  to  take 
an  active  part  in  making  as  well  as 
solving  his  little  problems. 

A  moment's  thought  will  lead  any 
one  to  realize  that  nearly  all  the 
problems  in  arithmetic  proposed  for 
solution  in  school  are  imaginary  and 
the  teacher  should  strive  constantly  to 
train  the  pupil  so  to  picture  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  the 
problem  under  consideration  that  he 
may  see  the  relations  involved  and 
the  processes  necessary  to  secure  the 
correct  result. 

The  thoughtful  teacher  will  call  to 
her  aid  many  methods  and  devices 
which  will  help  to  bring  about  the 
best  results.  If  the  pupil  came  from 
the  farm,  problems  drawn  from  the 
actual  transactions  of  the  farm  should 
be  used.  If  from  the  manufacturing 
city,  then  the  problems  assigned 
should  in  a  large  measure  be  drawn 
from  the  life  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  I  know  one  teacher  who 
secured  a  new  interest  in  the  subject 
of  Partnership  by  legislating  that  old- 
time  trust,  "A.  B.  and  C",  out  of 
existence  and  placing  his  pupils, 
John,  James,  Henry,  etc.,  in  charge. 
By  this  simple  method  the  problems 
seemed  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to 
them  and  the  principles  involved  be- 
gan to  take  on  a  new  meaning. 

The  teacher  of  geometry  in  the 
high  school  fails  in  a  large  measure 
if  his  pupils  do  not  learn  "to  see 
things"  in  space  without  the  aid  of 
diagrams.  It  is  not  possible  for  the 
human  understanding  to  picture  a 
point,  line,  or  a  portion  of  space  as 
these  terms  are  defined  in  the  text 
books,  but  the  pupil  whose  imagina- 
tion leads  him  to  approach  the  nearest 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  these  terms  is  the  one  who  will 
have  .the    keenest    insight    into    the 


beauties  of  the  theorems  to  be  demon- 
strated and  the  problems  to  be  solved. 
I  shall  never  forget  an  examination, 
in  spherical  trigonometry  which  I 
was  called  upon  to  undergo  at  one 
time  under  the  somewhat  searching, 
but  kindly  merciful  direction  of  Prof. 
Perkins,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. The  preparation  for  the  test 
had  been  attempted  while  out  of 
class,  teaching,  and  when  I  presented 
myself  for  the  ordeal  with  sharpened 
pencils  and  a  supply  of  paper,  and. 
was  kindly  informed  that  they  would 
not  be  needed  I  felt  that  the  hour  of 
my  departure  was  near  at  hand.  I 
am  still  alive  to  relate  the  experience 
of  that  hour  which  I  count  one  of  the 
most  helpful  of  my  life.  All  sorts  of 
conditions  were  outlined  to  me  upon 
which  I  was  asked  to  state  conclusions 
without  the  aid  of  drawings  and 
diagrams  ordinarily  used,  and  for  a 
time  I  was  compelled  to  shut  out  of 
mind  everything  foreign  to  the  subject 
under  consideration  and  concentrate 
all  the  thought  I  could  command 
upon  the  question  under  considera- 
tion. I  had  some  visions  on  that  day 
which  were  new  to  me  and  my 
imagination  was  called  into  play,  in 
my  attempt  to  determine  the  relation 
between  arcs  and  angles  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  me  to  place  a  new 
value  upon  this  faculty  of  the  mind, 
and  to  attach  a  much  greater  im- 
portance to  its  proper  training  and 
use  even  in  the  study  of  mathematical 
subjects.  b.  T.  Corson. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

— Miami  University  is  to  have  a 
Carnegie  library,  the  building  of 
which  will  be  begun  this  month. 

— Supt.  L.  S.  Foght,  of  Rising 
Sun.  will  hold  his  commencement 
May  14,  with  two  girls  constituting 
the  graduating  class. 
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.  —The  De  Graff  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  shown  its  good  sense  in  re- 
electing Supt.  N.  H.  StuU  for  three 
more  years  with  salary  increased  to 
$1,200  a  year. 

— Send  two  dollars  and  the  name 
of  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Monthly 
and  you  will  receive  a  copy  of 
"Adventures  in  Contentment,"  a 
t:hoice  book  for  the  library  and  for 
the  soul. 

— Mrs.  F.  G.  Richards,  of  Miami 
University,  gave  an  address  on 
"English  in  the  Schools,"  before  the 
teachers  of  Covington,  Ky.,  March 
9th,  and,  as  always,  made  a  most 
favorable  impression. 

—Prof.  C.  L.  Martzolff,  of  Ohio 
University,  addressed  the  teachers  of 
Franklin  county  and  Columbus  at  the 
regular  meeting,  March  21,  on  "Ohio 
and  the  Ohioans,"  a  subject  to  which 
lie  had  devoted  much  attention  and 
in  which  he  is  a  master. 

— W.  D.  Gilliland,  teacher  of 
history  in  the  Portsmouth  high 
school,  has  been  elected  Principal,  to 
succeed  Frank  Appel,  who  has  been 
promoted  to  the  superintendency,  and 
Homer  L.  Keller,  of  Wapakoneta, 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the 
high  school. 

Prin.  E.  R.  Rike,  of  the  Tippe- 
canoe City  high  school,  has  been 
•elected  to  the  superintendency  as  the 
-successor  of  Supt.  Crist,  whose  death 
we  speak  of  elsewhere.  The  other 
teachers  of  the  high  school  are. 
Principal  A.  C.  Pence,  Taylor 
Borradaile,  and  Miss  Jennie  Cook. 

—Supt.  C.  A.  Wilson  and  all  the 
teachers  of  the  Carthage  schools  were 
recently  given  a  two  days*  leave  of 
absence  by  the  board  of  education  to 
visit  the  schools  of  Indianapolis,  with 
all    their   expenses   paid.      They   re- 


turjied  full  of  knowledge  and  inspira- 
tion and  the  board  will  find  it  a  pay* 
ing  investment., 

— Hepburn  Hall,  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, which  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
is  being  rapidly  rebuilt  and  the  hope 
is  that  it  will  be  completed  and  ready 
for  occupancy  in  about  a  month. 

— Supt.  Edgar  M.  Crawford,  of 
Arlington,  will  hold  the  annual  com- 
mencement April  24th,  and  is  already 
making  elaborate  plans  for  the  event. 
The  Otterbein  Male  Quartette  will 
furnish  the  music. 

— Send  the  name  of  a  new  sub- 
scriber and  we  shall  send  the 
Monthly  to  your  friend  for  a  year 
and  a  copy  of  "Adventures  in  Con- 
tentment" to  you.  Of  course,  you'll 
not  neglect  to  enclose  two  dollars. 

— A  teacher  who  is  much  interested 
in  school  gardens  and  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  this  work  says 
that  "Children's  Gardens,"  by  Louise 
Klein  Miller,  is  a  most  excellent 
book  on  the  subject.  This  book  is 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  378 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

— President  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Lima 
College,  and  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  of 
Van  Wert,  each  gave  two  addresses 
before  the  Preble  county  teachers  at 
Eaton,  March  14th.  Music  was 
furnished  by  Miss  Carrie  Haller  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Kirkpatrick,  New 
Paris. 

— Supt.  W.  S.  Coy,  who  succeeded 
Supt.  A.  L.  Gantz  at  Reynoldsburg, 
is  enjoying  his  new  work  and  finds 
the  field  in  excellent  condition,  thanks 
to  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  his 
predecessor.  There  are  48  in  the 
high  school  and  all  the  work  here  is 
done  by  himself  and  Miss  Brinker- 
hoflF,  who  is  proving  herself  an  excel- 
lent assistant. 
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. — The  Journal  of  Education  makes 
the  following  comment  anent  the 
Washington  meeting: 

Superintendent  F.  B.  Dyer,  Cincin- 
nati, made  one  of  the  best  ten-minute 
speeches  on  record  in  the  department. 
He  is  among  the  genuine  leaders. 

— Supt.  W.  H.  Elson,  of  Cleve- 
land, was  elected  to  the  presidency 
-of  the  Departmeot  of  Superintend- 
ence of  the  N.  E.  A.,  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  Washington  and  we  are 
all  very  glad  that  this  honor  came  to 
Ohio  and  was  so  worthily  bestowed. 

— President  S.  D.  Fess,  of  Antioch 
College,  and  Prof.  C.  L.  Martzolff, 
of  Ohio  University,  were  the  speakers 
at  the  meeting  of  Hancock  county 
teachers  at  Findlay,  March  14.  Fully 
300  teachers  were  present  and  the 
meeting  was  one  of  unusual  interest. 
Both  speakers  won  hearty  words  of 
praise  for  their  excellent  addresses. 

— The  chapter  on  **  Fires"  in  Town 
and  City,  by  Luther  H.  Gulick,  and 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  will  be 
read  with  keen  interest  by  all  who 
have  any  connection  with  school 
work.  He  says:  "Quickness  and  a 
clear  head  have  saved  the  lives  of 
scores  of  people.  They  are  especially 
useful  when  a  fire  breaks  out  in  a 
school  building." 

— "It  never  rains,  but  it  pours." 
The  fine  new  school  building  at 
Napoleon  was  destroyed  by  fire 
March  10.  Fortunately  the  fire  oc- 
curred early  in  the  morning  and  only 
Supt,  Zemer  and  Prin.  White  were 
in  the  building.  They  escaped  with 
but  slight  injuries.  This  building 
was  dedicated  only  a  few  months  ago 
and  its  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  by 
the  entire  community. 

—Supt.  I.  N.  Keyser,  of  Urbana, 
is'  the  author  of  "Geography  of 
Ohio,"  the  supplementary  feature  of 


King's  Advanced  Geography,  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  It  is  really  a  good  piece 
of  work  and  reflects  credit  upon  the 
author.  The  early  history  of  Ohio, 
the  land  grants,  the  early  settlements, 
and  the  present  industrial  activities 
are  all  presented  clearly. 

— Ginn  &  Co.  have  done  a  distinct 
service  in  publishing  "Town  and 
City."  The  title  of  the  book  gives 
no  clue  to  the  contents  but  a  perusal 
will  reveal  a  mine  of  good  things. 
Two  chapters  on  "Preventable 
Disease  and  the  Japanese  Army,"  and 
"Tobacco  and  National  Vigor," 
should  be  read  to  every  school  in  the 
land  once  a  month  or  so.  This  book 
deserves  a  wide  reading  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  wholesome  sanitary 
conditions  and  the  promotion  of  good 
health. 

— The  re-dedication  of  the  Oyler 
School,  Cincinnati,  occurred  March 
18,  and  now  Prin.  O.  P.  Voorhes 
and  his  teachers  read  the  old  story 
of  Phoenix  with  renewed  interest.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  building  was 
greatly  damaged  by  fire  some  months 
ago.  The  speakers  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  were  Prin,  Voorhes,  Hon.  A. 
L.  Tischbein,  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Oyler, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Withrow  and  Supt.  F. 
B.  Dyer.  These  addresses  with 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  made 
up  a  program  of  great  excellence 
that  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  large 
audience. 

— A  teacher  received  the  following 
note  from  the  mother  of  one  of  her 
pupils : 

"Teacher,  you  don't  know  it  all,  I 
guess.  I  wish  that  my  daughter  gets 
through  school  so  she  gets  a  man. 
Never  mind  about  the  geography; 
just  promote  her  without  it.  Why, 
my  other  daughter,  she  didn't  know 
geography   and   she   got   a  man.      I 
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don't  know  geography  and  I  got  a 
man.  And  you  know  all  about  geog- 
raphy and  you  ain't  got  no  man  at 
all.  What  is  this  geography  good 
for?  See  that  my  daughter  gets 
through  school." 

— Dr.  W.  A.  Kellerman,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  died  in  Guatemala, 
March  8,  of  tropical  fever.  In  com- 
pany with  a  few  students  he  was 
botanizing  in  that  far-oflE  land  and 
because  of  the  great  distance  it  was 
found  impossible  to  bring  his  body 
back,  so  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Guate- 
mala —  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
scholarship.  He  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most scientists  of  our  country  and 
had  made  large  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  botany.  He  was  a  man 
of  sweet,  gentle  spirit,  with  true 
scholarly  instincts  and  a  zeal  in  his 
chosen  work  that  was  ever  an  in- 
spiration to  students. 

— The  following  high  schools 
are  members  of  the  Ohio  High 
School  Athletic  Association:  Bluff- 
ton,  Celina,  Delphos,  Fostoria,  Ft. 
Recovery,  Bucyrus,  Colimibus  Grove, 
Columbus  (four  schools),  Lima,  Na- 
poleon, Pandora,  Sandusky,  Tiffin, 
Mansfield,  Norwalk,  Port  Clinton, 
St.  Mary's,  Toledo,  Wapakoneta,  De- 
fiance, Shelby,  Van  Wert,  Clyde, 
Gallon,  Piqua,  Dayton  (two  schools), 
Covington,  West  Milton,  German- 
town,  Middletown,  Hamilton,  Spring- 
field, Hillsboro,  Delaware,  London, 
Washington  C.  H.,  Marysville,  New 
Philadelphia,  Newark,  Chillicothe, 
Frankfort,  Athens,  Portsmouth, 
Greenfield. 

— Supt.  Orville  Crist,  of  Tippe- 
canoe City,  passed  away  March  3,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight  years.  He 
graduated  from  Wittenberg  College 
in  1896  and  became  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Tippecanoe  City. 
This  position  he  held  till  1903  when 


he  was  promoted  to  the  superin*- 
tendency.  He  was  a  member  of  the- 
board  of  county  examiners  of  Miami 
county,  and  President  of  the  County 
Teachers'  Association.  His  death 
leaves  a  void  in  many  hearts,  for  he- 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  parents- 
and  children  aUke.  He  was  a  good- 
man,  a  good  teacher,  and  a  good 
citizen.  His  influence  was  always  on. 
the  side  of  right  and  his  wholesome 
influence  will  long  abide  among  the: 
people  he  served. 

— The  secular  press  is  passing  the 
following  paragraph  around  asking. 
that  it  be  read  aloud : 

"A  sacrilegious  son  of  Belial,  who- 
has  suffered  from  bronchitis,  having: 
exhausted  his  finances,  in  order  to 
make  good  the  deficit  resolved  to  ally 
himself  to  a  comely,  lenient  and  docile 
young  lady  of  the  Malay  or  Cauoaslaia. 
race.  He  accordingly  purchased  a 
calliope  and  coral  necklace  of  ft 
chameleon  hue,  and  securing  a  suite- 
of  rooms  at  a  principal  hotel,  he  en- 
gaged the  head  waiter  as  his- 
coadjutor.  He  then  dispatched  a  let- 
ter of  the  most  exceptionable  callig- 
raphy extant,  inviting  the  young; 
lady  to  a  matinee.  She  revolted  at 
the  idea,  refused  to  consider  herself 
sacrificable  to  his  desires,  and  sent 
a  polite  note  of  refusal,  on  receiving 
which  he  procured  a  carbine  and 
bowie-knife,  went  to  an  isolated  spot, 
severed  his  jugular  vein  and  dis- 
charged the  contents  of  the  carbine 
into  his  heart.  The  debris  was  re- 
moved  by  the  coroner." 

— The  following  list  of  words  was- 
sent  out  to  the  pupils  of  the  high 
schools  and  eighth  grades  in  Lick- 
ing county,  as  a  spelling  exercise. 
The  words  were  spelled  by  1,000 
pupils  and  the  average  per  cent,  was 
69.4.  Perhaps  your  pupils  can  da 
better.     Here  is  the  list ;. 
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Chronically,  pacify,  emphasize, 
cylindrical,  until,  hippopotamus, 
Missouri,  analyze,  vacillate,  philos- 
ophy, fiery,  control,  Tuesday,  con- 
trolled, till,  patrol,  energetic,  nickel, 
secede,  succession,  supersede,  con- 
ceive, recede,  recipe,  belief,  siege, 
seize,  relieve,  sieve,  perceive,  wiry, 
ecstasy,  maritime,  approve,  originally, 
muddy,  beauty,  necessary,  bureau, 
piano,  shekel,  metallic,  Italic,  con- 
ducive, criticise  (or  cize),  electric, 
error,  cavalry,  calvary,  delcble,  in- 
delible, pursue,  beseech,  coercion, 
quantity,  isosceles,  gymnastic,  con- 
ceal, scissors,  rebel  (n),  rebel  (v), 
canoe,  separate,  preparation,  rascal, 
wrestle,  electricity,  settle,  metal,  cup- 
board, alien,  parallel,  chargeable, 
chasm,  shambles,  spoonful,  pedal, 
meddle,  pumpkin,  tribal,  onion,  union, 
writing,  hoping,  prediict,  radiator, 
blamable,  airy,  yacht,  twelfth,  plan- 
ning, courageous,  lose,  telegraphy, 
judgment,  fourth,  atmosphere,  bilious, 
billion,  business. 

— The  following  teachers  have  paid 
the  fee  for  1908,  for  membership  in 
the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  in 
addition  to  those  already  reported  in 
the  Monthly: 

Monroe  Co.  — 

Edith   Shield,   Woodsfield. 
Cuyahoga  Co,  — 

Estella  M.  Pinhard,  Cleveland. 

Chas.    A.    Tilden,    Cleveland 
Heights. 

Clara  Mayer,  Lakewood. 
Crawford  Co, — 

H.  H.  Neptune,  Galion. 
Lake  Cg,  — 

Ethel  Ward,  Willoughby. 
Portage  Co,  — 

W.  A.  Walls,  Kent. 

T.  D.  Douthitt,  Ravenna. 
Paulding  Co, — 

F.  J.  Stinchcomb,  Paulding. 


Belmont  Co,  — 

Thomas     F.     Mitchell,     Martin-s 
Ferry. 
Harrison  Co,  — 

S.  L.  Eby,  Cadiz. 
Vaai  Wert  Co,— 

W.  A.  Bair,  Van  Wert. 
Stark  Co.— 

Goffrey  A.  Lyons,  Massillon. 
Summit  Co,  — 

U.  M.  McCaughey,  Akron. 
Pickaway  Co,  —  ; 

D.  L.  Hines,  Duvall.  i 
Knox  Co.  — 

Fanny  F.  Thrailkill,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Richland  Co.  — 

Bertha  Ruess,  Mansfield. 
Wayne  Co,  — 

Maud  L.  Shamp,  Wooster. 

Laura  B.  Kean,  Wooster. 
Defiance  Co.  — 

Laomy  Heater,  Defiance. 
Columbiana  Co.  — 

Lidie  Harrold,  Damascus. 
Greene  Co,  — 

E.  B.  Cox,  Xenia. 
Lorain  Co,  — 

A.  C.  Eldridge,  Lorain. 
Delaware  Co,  — 

Herbert  Welch,  Delaware. 
Clermont  Co,  —  ' 

F.  P.  Timmons,  Batavia. 

Only  122  have  paid  the  fee  for 
1908  so  far. 

Nearly  half  of  the  counties  in  the 
state  are  not  yet  represented  in  the 
list  of  advance  memberships,  March 
10,  1908. 

—Prof.  F.  W.  Ballou,  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  Dean  H.  C.  Minnich,  of 
Oxford,  were  the  speakers  at  the 
Hamilton  county  meeting,  March  14. 
The  former  spoke  on  the  subject 
"The  Teaching  of  United  States 
History,"  and  the  latter  on  "Armed 
Peace  and  Education."  The  Walnut 
Hills  High  School  furnished  the 
music. 
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— Supt.  C.  L.  Leahy,  of  Blan- 
chester,  has  been  re-elected  for  two 
years  and  the  salary  increased  to 
$1,240,  which  is  the  highest  salary 
the  board  has  ever  paid  a  superin- 
tendent. 

— D.  A.  Ferree,  who  resigned  the 
superintendency  at  Martinsville  to 
complete  his  college  work,  will 
graduate  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  in 
June  and  then  will  be  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  resume  school  work,  and 
fortunate  the  school  that  secures  his 
services. 

— Harry  M.  Coultrap,  formerly 
superintendent  of  McArthur,  will 
graduate  from  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  June  and  then  will  re- 
turn to  school  work,  and  fortunate 
the  community  that  secures  his  ser- 
vices. He  understands  the  school 
problem  and  is  a  most  successful 
teacher. 

— Supt.  Odell  Liggett,  of  New 
California,  has  had  his  own  troubles 
this  year.  The  new  school  building 
burned  after  two  weeks'  use  and  the 
schools  have  occupied  improvised 
buildings.  But  in  spite  of  incon- 
veniences, the  work  has  gone  forward 
successfully.  A  course  of  lectures 
has  been  conducted  that  proved  a  suc- 
cess every  way. 

— The  Lorain  county  teachers  met 
at  Lorain,  March  14,  and  enjoyed  a 
good  program.  Miss  Marietta  A. 
Hyde,  of  Lorain,  had  as  her  subject, 
"The  Adaptation  of  High  School 
English  to  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements ;"  Prof.  H.  E.  Bourne,  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  spoke 
on  "The  Background  of  American 
History,"  and  Hon  S.  D.  Shankland 
on  "School  Legislation." 

— Supt.  James  Ross,  of  Ft.  Recov- 
ery, has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years.    In  the  ten  years  he  has 


l>eld  this  position,  the  salary  has  been 
increased  from  $640  to  $1,000.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Affairs  and  also  a  member  of  the 
County  Board  of  Examiners.  He  is 
straight  as  a  line  and  the  people 
know  it  and  are  glad  to  have  such  a 
man  at  the  head  of  their  schools. 

— Prin.  Frank  Appel,  of  the  Ports- 
mouth High  School,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  superintendency  at 
$2,100.  His  term  of  election  covers 
the  remainder  of  this  year  and  next 
year.  By  his  faithful  work  and  his 
keen  insight  into  school  affairs  he 
has  won  the  confidence  of  the  board 
and  the  people  and  his  promotion 
comes  as  a  well-deserved  compliment 
from  the  board  and  meets  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  people. 

— The  Cleveland  Technical  High 
School,  now  in  course  of  erection, 
will  have  four  terms  of  twelve  weeks 
each.  This  will  enable  pupils  to  • 
graduate  in  three  years,  if  they  care 
to  continue  their  work  through 
the  summer  term.  Otherwise  they 
will  graduate  in  four  years.  In  the 
course  of  study  no  language  is  re- 
(juired  but  German  is  made  an 
elective.  This  school  will  open 
next  September.  The  principal  is 
James  F.  Barker,  who  will  furnish 
further  information  if  desired. 

— Supt.  J.  W.  Moore,  of  Leetonia, 
is  one  of  the  men,  big  in  body,  big 
in  soul,  with  big  conceptions  of  life 
whom  one  delights  to  meet.  He  is 
surcharged  with  genuine  altruism 
and  is  ever  trying  to  find  ways  of 
helping  others  and  not  thinking  of 
how  he  may  levy  a  tax  upon  them. 
If  his  neighbor  has  good  fortune  he 
is  thoroughly  pleased  and  doesn't 
feel  aggrieved  that  the  good  fortune 
did  not  come  to  him.  He's  a  good 
man  to  have  around  where  there  arc 
people  either  young  or  older. 
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— A  postal  card  picture  of  the 
new  high  school  building  at  Belle- 
fontaine,  shows  a  beautiful  structure 
which  takes  high  rank  among  the 
best  buildings  in  the  state.  The 
grounds  comprise  nearly  five  acres 
and  the  building  is  altogether  mod- 
ern. It  has  a  frontage  of  140  feet 
and  is  150  feet  from  the  street.  It 
has  an  auditorium  seating  1,000,  a 
large  study  room,  fourteen  class  and 
recitation  rooms,  two  offices,  library, 
and  the  entire  third  floor  is  fitted  up 
for  science  work.  The  total  cost 
will  be  $60,000.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation, Supt.  MacKinnon,  all  the 
teachers,  and  the  people  are  proud  of 
this  additional  ornament  to  the  al- 
ready beautiful  city. 

— On  the  train  en  route  to  the 
meeting  at  Washington,  February  23, 
Supts.  Carr,  Dayton;  Vance,  Dela- 
ware; Cox,  Xenia;  Greenwood, 
Kansas  City;  and  Whitford,  St.  Joe, 
Mo.,  arranged  for  a  brief  religious 
service.  About  thirty  Ohio  people 
joined  in  the  service.  Supts.  Green- 
wood, Vance,  and  Carr  made  brief 
addresses,  which  were  interspersed 
with  singing.  The  exercises  closed 
with  the  Lord^s  Prayer  and  the 
Doxology.  The  entire  service  was 
altogether  unique  and  delightful. 
Among  the  other  Ohio  people  present 
were,  Supt.  W.  S.  Rowe,  Greenville. 
Principals  Loos  and  Buck,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Werthner,  Mrs.  Carr,  Misses 
Garman,  Geyer,  Breen,  Hill,  Osborne, 
Dayton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Harvey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  G.  Thomas,  Co- 
lumbus. 

— Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey,  of  Iron- 
ton,  sends  us  the  following: 

Miss  Emily  R.  Johnston,  teacher 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Ironton  High 
School,  died  of  bright's  disease,  Feb- 
ruary 24.  She  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Ironton  High  School  and  of  the 


Wesleyan  Female  (\)llege  of  Cincin- 
nati. She  had  taught  four  years  in 
the  Grammar  grades  in  this  city,  one 
year  at  the  O.  S.  &  S.  O.  Home  at 
Xenia,  and,  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
was  engaged  in  her  twenty-fifth  year 
of  teaching  in  the  Ironton  High 
School. 

Miss  Johnston  was  by  nature  and 
preparation  a  stroii}^  teacher.  She 
has  left  a  luting  im])ression  upon  this 
community  by  her  long  and  efficient 
term  of  service  in  the  high  school. 
She  was  a  highly  cultured  lady,  hav- 
ing broadened  her  scholastic  vision 
by  two  summer  trips  to  Europe.  She 
was  a  strong  character,  a  noble 
woman,  and  we  feel  her  loss  most 
keenly.  The  public  schools  were 
closed  for  her  funeral  last  Tuesday, 

Mr.  NoVman  P.  Geyer,  a  graduate 
of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
has  been  employed  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Miss  Johnston. 

— The  following  extract  from  the 
Outlook  for  March  well  deserves  a 
second  reading: 

The  law  of  nature  which  insists 
that  land  shall  lie  fallow  from  time 
to  time  if  it  is  to  be  fertile  is  appli- 
cable to  the  mind  of  man,  and  play 
is  the  necessity  of  rich  natures  and 
of  great  workers.  For  work  and 
play  are  antiphonal,  and  make  the 
harmony  of  a  fruitful  life.  It  is  as 
much  a  religious  duty  to  play  when 
one  is  in  the  midst  of  great  labors 
as  to  secure  good  food  when  one's 
strength  is  taxed  by  great  exertions. 
There  is  as  much  real  education  on 
the  playground  as  in  the  school- 
house  ;  as  much  vital  contribution  to 
one's  task  in  recreation  as  in  toil.  If 
one  would  face  the  darker  aspects 
of  life  and  keep  his  sanity,  let. him 
forget  disaster  and  misery  in  the 
novel,  the  play,  the  .£;arden,  the  golf 
course,  the  walk  in   the  woods.     If 
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one  would  carry  a  great  work  to  a 
great  end,  let  him  see  to  it  that  he 
plays  as  devoutly  as  he  toils.  The 
world  needs  laughter  as  much  as  it 
needs  preaching,  and  humor  human- 
izes truth  and  makes  it  companion- 
able. As  tired  men  and  women  love 
to  hear  the  shouts  of  children  at  play, 
so  do  those  who  are  carrying  great 
burdens  and  performing  heavy  tasks 
find  refreshment  and  strength  in  the 
sight  of  strong  men.  at  play.  "The 
Three  Musketeers"  is  often  a  better 
book  for  the  hour  than  Lecky's 
"History  of  Morals,"  and  the  "Ad- 
ventures of  Sherlock  Holmes"  a  bet- 
ter preparation  for  a  piece  of  hard 
work  than  Bacon's  Essays.  What 
is  called  idle  reading,  with  a  caustic 
air  of  superiority,  by  solemn  people, 
is  often  the  most  fruitful  and  neces- 
sary reading,  and  they  are  wise  who 
have  learned  the  secret  of  idleness. 

— O.  T.  R.  C.  books  can  be  bought 
of  W.  E.  Kershner,  Business  Mgr., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the  following 
prices:  By  mail,  postpaid,  Keith's 
Elementary  Education,  $1.05  ;  Park- 
man's  LaSalle,  $1.00;  Page's  Chief 
American  Poets»  $1.35.  If  your 
order  amount  to  $6.00  or  over,  the 
prices  by  prepaid  express  are  Keith 
95  cents,  LaSalle  85  cents  and  Page 
$1.20. 

— Fred  S.  Stimson,  who  succeeded 
E.  A.  Sanders  in  the  science  depart- 
ment of  the  Chillicothe  High  School, 
is  winning  his  way  nobly  and  making 
his  department  a  decided  success. 

— The  Flower  Mission,  Caxton 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  doing  a 
noble  service  in  supplying  flower 
seeds  at  one  cent  per  package.  A 
postal  card,  addressed  as  above,  will 
bring  a  catalogue  from  which  orders 
may  be  made  up.  Our  readers  will 
find  them  reliable  and  prompt  and 
we  hope  that  teachers  all  over  Ohio 


will  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  get  flower  seeds  for  their 
school  gardens. 

— The  Northwestern  Ohio  Super- 
intendents' Round  Table  will  be  held 
at  Bowling  Green,  April  10  and  11. 
The  change  from  Napoleon  was 
made  because  of  the  damage  to  the 
school  building  by  fire,  but  Supt. 
Wilson,  of  Bowling  Green,  will  have 
the  house  swept  ready  for  them. 

— The  Monthly  party  will  leave 
Boston  June  20,  for  a  tour  of  Eiu-ope, 
where  it  will  unite  with  similar 
parties  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Kansas  and  Iowa.  The  united  party 
will  occupy  the  entire  ship  so  that 
there  will  be  complete  imity  of 
purpose  which  will  be  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
tour.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  re- 
publish an  article  from  Supt.  J.  W. 
Crabtree,  of  Nebraska,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  party  last  summer  and 
no  one  can  read  his  article  and  not 
find  convincing  proof  that  no  other 
plan  of  travel  can  compare  with  that 
of  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel. 

— The  State  of  New  York  is  erect- 
ing a  State  Educational  Building  to 
cost  $1,500,000.  This  building  will 
be  utilized  by  the  Education  De- 
partment, the  State  Library  and  the 
State  Museum.  In  some  far  off  time 
we  may  begin  to  dream  of  such  a 
building  for  Ohio. 

— J.  I.  Hudson,  formerly  superin- 
tendent at  Portsmouth,  resigned  to 
accept  the  appointment  to  the  ofiice 
of  City  Engineer,  for  which  he  is 
well  qualified.  It  is  a  pity  for  the 
schools  to  lose  the  services  of  such 
a  man,  but  we  bow  to  the  inevitable 
and  wish  him  large  success  in  his 
new  field.. 

—The  Ohio  High  School  Teachers* 
Association,  which  was  organized  at 
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the  holiday  vacation,  is  gaining  ac- 
icessions  right  along  and  the  member- 
•ship  has  already  reached  about  eight 
hundred.  If  all  other  districts  make 
as  good  showing  as  Prin.  H.  N. 
Morton,  of  Urbana,  has  done  in  the 
<!!entral  district,  the  membership  will 
Teach  at  least  twelve  hundred.  Presi- 
dent B.  F.  Stanton,  of  Salem,  will 
^oon  call  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
•Committee  to  arrange  for  the  first 
general  meeting. 

— The  school  men  of  Licking 
*County  are  casting  longing  eyes 
toward  the  court  house.  Supt.  F.  P. 
Housholder,  of  Utica,  is  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  sheriff,  Supt.  C.  L. 
Riley,  of  Kirkersville,  for  auditor, 
and  Supt.  C.  W.  Gunion  for  recorder. 

— The  teachers  of  Coshocton  and 
Muskingum    counties    held    a    joint 

-meeting  at  Adams  Mills,  March  28. 
The  speakers  were:    Supt.  J.  S.  Mc- 

Oinnis,  E.  B.  Leasure,  Prin.  C.  B. 
Bryant,  and  Prin.  F.  B.  Pearson. 

— The  Crestline  High  School  gave 
the  great  oratorio.  The  Messiah,  in 
the  opera  house  in  that  city,  March 
25,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  W. 
H.  Critzer,  who  is  known  far  and 
wide  for  his  ability  as  a  musical 
'director.  There  was  a  chorus  of 
.ninety  voices,  an  orchestra  of 
twenty-four  pieces,  and  four  cele- 
brated soloists  and  never  did  the 
schools  perform  a  service  that  re- 
•flected  greater  credit  in  a  public  way 
Tipon  the  town. 

—Supt.  D.  D.  Pryor,  of  Croton, 
Tecently  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
-which  will  keep  him  from  school 
-work  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
His  work  is  now  being  done  by  J.  C. 
Smith,  formerly  of  the  Brownsville 
-schools. 

— The  sixth  annual  Schoolmasters' 
Conference  of  Ohio  University  ¥rill 


be  held  at  Athens,  April  10-11.  Dr. 
C.  F.  Hodge,  of  Clark  University, 
will  be  the  conductor  of  conferences. 
He  will  also  give  three  addresses 
on  "Nature  Study  in  Elementary 
Schools,"  "The  Forces  of  Living 
Nature  in  Relation  to  Society,"  and 
"The  Problem  of  High  School 
Biology."  A  most  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  by  President  Ellis  to 
school  people  everywhere  to  attend 
this  feast  of  good  things. 

• — The  high  schools  of  Chillicothe 
and  Portsmouth  held  a  joint  debate 
at  the  latter  city,  March  20.  Supt. 
Hard  and  Prin.  Rice  took  about  250 
on  a  special  train  and  these  awoke 
the  echoes  far  over  in  Kentucky. 
They  went  home  late  at  night 
victorious. 

— The  teachers  of  Scioto  County 
met  at  Portsmouth,  March  21,  in 
large  numbers  for  the  regular  meet- 
ing. Miss  Clara  Simpson  and  her 
eighth  grade  regaled  them  with  de- 
lightful music  which  gave  the  meet- 
'  ing  a  good  beginning.  Dr.  Alexander 
Jackson  gave  an  eloquent  address  on 
the  general  subject  of  Temperance, 
Mr.  John  Elhuff  spoke  on  "Thg 
Ultimate  End  of  Education,"  and 
F.  B.  Pearson  on  "The  Mission  of 
Poetry."  Prin.  Gilliland,  of  the  high 
school,  presided. 

—Supt.  F.  D.  Ring,  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  has  much  to  be  thankful 
for.  They  have  a  first  grade  high 
school,  and  that  because  the  people 
want  a  good  school  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  Supt.  Ring  has  just 
been  re-elected  for  two  years  at 
$1,200.  That  board  of  education  has 
the  right  Ring. 

— The  city  Board  of  Education 
were  guests  of  the  Canton  School- 
masters' Club,  which  met  at  the  Mc- 
Kinley,  Friday  evening,  March  21. 
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After  a  very  elaborate  6  o'clock 
dinner,  members  of  the  board  and 
club  discussed  very  interesting  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  the  betterment  of 
the  city  schools. 

Two  members  of  the  board,  Dr. 
Harry  March  and  Mr.  L.  P.  D.  Yost, 
could  not  be  present,  but  the  other 
three  members,  Pres.  J.  H.  Lehman, 
Mr.  John  Niederhauser  and  Mr. 
Lorin  Wise,  were  present  and  took 
part  in  the  discussions.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  club  present  were :  A.  B. 
Wingate,  Beach  City,  A.  J.  DeHoff, 
Carl  Myers,  L.  L.  Nave,  Sam  Zechar, 
W.  F.  Gilmore,  C.  C.  Gruber,  E.  A. 
Stewart,  I.  T.  Daniels,  M.  G. 
Marshall,  H.  M.  Shutt,  J.  L.  G. 
Pottorf,  J.  M.  Wyman,  Frank  Jones, 
C.  A.  Armstrong,  J.  K.  Baxter,  C. 
L.  Hiner,  W.  C.  Faust,  W.  S.  Ruff, 
F.  A.  Snell. 

— The  Western  Drawing  and 
Manual  Training  Association  will 
meet  at  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  April  7-10,  with  a 
program  that  will  appeal  strongly  to 
every  teacher  of  these  subjects. 

— The  teachers  of  Clark  County 
jnet  at  Springfield,  March  28,  and 
had  a  profitable  session.  Music  was 
furnished  by  the  CUfton  and  North 
Hampton  schools.  A  paper  by  Supt. 
H.  W.  Paxton,  one  by  Miss  Zelphia 
Stephenson,  and  two  addresses  by 
President  S.  D.  Fess,  made  a  literary 
program  that  was  both  informing 
and  inspiring. 

— Miss  Edith  Jackson  graduated 
from  Ohio  State  University  last  June, 
and  now  is  teaching  a  fourth  grade  at 
her  home,  Portsmouth.  Her  ex- 
perience is  proving  most  fascinating 
and  she  gives  evidence  of  developing 
into  a  second  Myra  Kelly. 

— Supt.  A.  H.  Huston,  of  Portage, 
with  characteristic  enterprise  is  giv- 
ing   his    people    the    advantage    of 


public  lectures  now  and  then  and 
his  efforts  meet  a  hearty  response  on 
the  part  of  his  patrons. 

— The  Century  Magazine  for  April 
contains  many  good  things  among 
which  is  an  article  by  Gen.  O.  O. 
Howard,  on  "Personal  Recollections 
of  Abraham  Lincoln."  The  wise 
teacher  will  keep  a  record  of  all  such 
articles  on  Lincoln  against  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  next  February. 
The  articles  in  the  Monthly  by  Dr. 
S.  D.  Fess  will  be  found  most 
serviceable  at  that  time. 

— Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Cornell  are  criticised 
and  praised  by  John  Corbin,  writing 
in  the  April  Atlantic  Monthly,  under 
the  title  "Harking  Back  to  the 
Humanities.'*  The  tutorial  system^ 
the  "freshman  adviser"  theory,  the 
dormitory  with  a  common  hall,  and 
the  pedanticisms  and  wastefulness  of 
the  different  systems  are  all  discussed 
in  this  striking  article. 

—  The  Arbor  Day  Annual,  which 
has  been  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Commissioner  Jones,  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  we  hope  it  will  prove 
to  be  a  joy  forever.  It  will  be  sent 
out  in  a  few  days  and  we  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  beauty  which  it  breathes 
forth  will  pervade  every  school  in 
Ohio. 

— The  meeting  of  the  Western 
Ohio  Superintendents'  Round  Table 
at  Dayton,  March  27-28,  was  an  un- 
usually good  one  and  the  program 
showed  that  Supt.  Beachler,  of 
Piqua,  had  been  at  work.  As  usual 
the  discussions  were  spirited  and  at 
times  there  was  evidence  that  we  live 
in  a  land  of  free  speech. 

— John  Burroughs,  in  the  April 
Atlantic,  says:  The  lesson  which  life 
repeats    and    constantly    enforces    is 
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"Look  under  foot."  You  are  always 
nearer  the  divine  and  the  true  sources 
of  your  power  than  you  think.  The 
lure  of  the  distant  and  the  difficult 
is  deceptive.  The  great  opportunity 
is  where  you  are.  Do  not  despise 
your  own  place  and  hour.  Every 
place  is  under  the  stars,  every  place 
is  the  centre  of  the  world. 

— Supt.  D.  L.  Thompson,  of 
Wooster,  has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  which  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  his  administra- 
tion has  been  successful  and  that  he 
has  won  the  confidence  of  the  board 
of  education  and  of  the  people. 

— Prin.  E.  W.  Coy,  of  Hughes 
High  School,  Cincinnati,  was  elected 
President  of  the  North  Central  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  at  Chicago,  March  28.  We 
are  glad  to  have  this  honor  come  to 
one  of  our  Ohio  men,  and  certainly 
it  could  not  have  been  more  worthily 
bestowed. 

— Supt.  J.  S.  McGinnis,  of  Adams 
Mills,  has  one  of  the  best  buildings 
of  the  size  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
Ohio,  but  the  building  is  no  better 
than  the  superintendent,  the  board  of 
education,  and  the  character  of  the 
work  done.  The  school  is  the  center 
of  influence  in  that  section.  A  new- 
piano,  a  lecture  course,  additions  to 
the  library  —  these  are  some  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  board  and  teachers. 

— Supt.  A.  B.  Newton,  of  Trin- 
way,  has  been  re-elected  as  wjis  to  oe 
expected.  He  is  a  good,  clean,  whole- 
some school  man  with  ideas  and 
ideals  and  the  people  have  found  him 
out  and  want  him  to  abide  with 
tj)em.  He  will  graduate  two  girls 
May  12. 

.  ^— The  southwestern  section  of  the 
Ohio  High  School  Athletic  Associa- 


tion met  in  Dayton  on  Saturday,. 
March  28.  About  thirty  were  in  at- 
tendance. Principal  F.  C.  Kirken- 
dall,  of  the  Piqua  High  School,  was 
re-elected  a  member  of  the  district 
board.  The  other  members  of  the 
board  are :  Principal  W.  P.  Cope,  of 
Hamilton,  and  Geo.  R.  Eastman,  of 
Dayton.  The  latter  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  district  board  and 
represents  the  district  on  the  state 
board  of  control.  Much  gratification 
was  expressed  at  the  progress  made 
in  the  work  of  organization.  Senti- 
ment was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  the 
association,  and  that  it  was  especially 
important  that  all  contracts  be  coun- 
tersigned by  the  principal  or  superin- 
tendent. 

— Hon.  D.  J.  Schurr  is  very  much* 
interested  in  the  bill  that  bears  his- 
name,  which  provides  for  the  elimin- 
ation of  fraternities  and  sororities 
from  high  school,  and  the  school  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  are  rallying  about  him 
nobly.  Letters  and  petitions  are- 
pouring  in  upon  legislators  from 
every  quarter  of  the  state,  and  they 
are  thoroughly  convinced  by  now  that 
the  teachers  of  Ohio  strongly  favor 
this  bill. 

— Supt.  L.  S.  Foght,  of  Rising 
Sun,  will  hold  his  commencement 
May  14.  He  has  made  good  in  every 
particular  in  this,  his  first  year,  and 
the  people  know  there  is  a  man 
around. 

— In  our  efforts  to  have  the- 
schools  of  Ohio  make  adequate  prep- 
aration for  Lincoln  Day  in  1909,  we 
shall  spare  no  pains  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  such  books 
as  will  be  most  helpful.  The  articles 
by  Dr.  Fess  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  all  references  to  Lincoln 
should  be  noted.  We  have  about  con- 
cluded   arrangements    with    Charles 
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-Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  by  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  our  read- 
ers copies  of  "The  Perfect  Tribute" 
-on  favorable  terms.  On  Lincoln  Day 
next  year,  this  book  should  be  read 
to  every  school  in  the  land,  and  we 
are  sure  that  all  readers  of  the 
Monthly  will  watch  for  further  no- 
tices in  this  connection. 

— "How  many  seed  compartments 
.are  there  in  an  apple?"  he  asked. 

No  one  answered. 

"And  yet,"  continued  the  school 
inspector,  "all  of  you  eat  many  an 
.apple  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
see  the  fruit  every  day  probably. 
You  must  learn  to  notice  the  little 
things  in  nature." 

The  talk  of  the  inspector  impressed 
the  children,  and  at  recess  the  teacher 
•overheard  them  discussing  it.  A  lit- 
tle girl,  getting  her  companions 
-around  her,  gravely  said : 

"Now,  children,  just  suppose  I  am 
Mr.  Robinson.  You've  got  to  know 
more  about  common  things.  If  you 
don't,  you'll  all  grow  up  to  be  fools. 
Now  tell  me,  Maggie,"  she  continued, 
looking  sternly  at  a  playmate,  "how 
many  feathers  are  there  on  a  hen?" 

— No  city  in  the  country  is  making 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  matter  of 
•school  buildings  than  Cincinnati. 
The  old  Hughes  High  School  build- 
ing will  soon  give  place  to  a  new 
one  that  will  take  rank  with  the 
l)est  high  school  buildings  in  the 
land.  The  total  cost  will  exceed  half 
a  million  dollars,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  make  it  model  for  other 
•cities. 

— I  will  this  day  try  to  live  a  sim- 
ple, sincere  and  serene  life,  repelling 
promptly  every  thought  of  discon- 
tent, anxiety,  discouragement  and 
•self-seeking ;  cultivating  cheerfulness, 
anagnanimity,  charity  and  the  habit 


of  holy  silence,  exercising  economy 
in  expenditure,  carefulness  in  conver- 
sation, diligence  in  appointed  service, 
fidelity  in  every  task,  and  a  child- 
like trust  in  God. — John  H,  Vincent, 

— The  Journal  of  Education  con- 
tains a  trenchant  article  against 
state  uniformity  of  text-books,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following : 

One  of  the  frequent  scandals  in 
state  adoption  is  the  making  of  bad 
books  because  of  a  local  grip  on  the 
situation.  The  books  adopted  by 
state  boards  are  often  books  that  the 
same  publisher  would  never  show  to 
a  local  board  in  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  or 
any  other  state  in  which  teachers  in- 
fluence the  selection  of  books.  In 
state  adoption  books  are  constantly 
selected  that  would  never  be  put  to- 
gether but  for  the  influence  of  some 
local  publisher  who  combines  influ- 
ences to  adopt  a  book  that  would 
never  be  shown  in  any  city  or  county 
in  the  United  States  where  local 
adoption  was  in  practice. 

Some  of  these  books  made  for 
state  adoption  have  been  positively 
scandalous.  I  recall  one  case  in 
which  a  geography  was  thrown  to- 
gether for  adoption,  and  it  was  so 
weak  and  worthless  that  it  could  not 
be  used  after  it  was  adopted,  and  the 
next  legislature  abolished  state  adop- 
tion. Why,  an  ordinary  eighth- grade 
pupil  would  not  have  made  such 
blunders  as  were  in  that  geography! 
The  map  of  the  state  itself  omitted 
one  whole  county.  This  is  merely  a 
sample  of  badness  for  which  a  prem- 
ium is  paid  by  this  system. 

— Miss  Bertha  F.  Nelson,  of  the 
O.  S.  S.  O.  Home  school  at  Xenia, 
would  like  a  position  as  teacher  of 
Latin  and  German  in  a  good  high 
school.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  has  had  three  years'  experi- 
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'^nce,  and  Supt.  Mendenhall  speaks 
-of  her  work  in  the  highest  terms. 

— You  will  find  this  sentiment 
printed  on  a  postal  card  which  Prin. 
Carl  G.  Pemberton,  of  Roseville,  car- 
ries among  his  literary  treasures :  "I 
believe  in  today  and  the  work  I  am 
doing,  in  tomorrow  and  the  work  I 
hope  to  do,  and  in  the  sure  reward 
which  the  future  holds." 

— Emerson  says  it   in  this   wise: 

"Finish  every  day  and  be  done  with 

it.     You  have  done  what  you  could. 

Some   blunders   and   absurdities,    no 

doubt,  crept  in;  forget  them  as  soon 

as  you  can.    Tomorrow  is  a  new  day ; 

begin  it  well  and  serenely;  and  with 

too  high  a  spirit  to  be  cumbered  with 

:your  old  nonsense.     This  day  is  all 

that  is  good  and  fair.    It  is  too  dear, 

^ith   its    hopes   and    invitations,   to 

waste  a  moment  on  the  yesterday." 

— A  writer  in  School  Science  gives 
the  following  rules  which  should  be 
jpasted  on  the  mirror: 

Teach  for  thinking,  as  against 
-merely  remembering  or  believing. 

Teach  to  think  straight  rather  than 
loosely  or  crookedly. 

Teach  to  think  to  some  purpose, 
Tather  than  diffusely,  vaguely. 

Teach  to  think  to  some  himiaii 
-purpose,  as  against  merely  personal  oi 
-commercial  purpose;  and  finally — 

Teach  for  an  ideal  of  a  dynamic 
liuman  purpose,  as  against  a  static 
-one. 

— As  a  means  of  widening  the  hor- 
izon,   fructifying    the   soul,    putting 

oneself  in  harmony  with  all  that  is 
'brightest  and  best  in  life  and  making 
■  one  eager  to  let  his  own  light  shine, 

we  know  of  nothing  better  than  "Ad- 
-ventures  in  Contentment." 

— The  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Reading  Circle  are  holding  a  meeting 
in  Columbus  as  we  go  to  press  plan- 


ning for  the  adoption  of  books  for 
next  year. 

— At  the  Washington  meeting  in 
February  Ohio  ranked  second  in 
members  present,  New  York  ranking 
first.  The  states  having  fifty  or  more 
members  present  are  the  following: 
New  York,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Illi- 
nois, Pennsylvania,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Indiana  and  Maryland. 

— A.  B.  Heath,  formerly  superin- 
tendent at  Eldorado,  will  graduate 
from  Earlham  College  in  June  and 
then  resume  school  work.  He  has 
specialized  in  History  but  has  covered 
the  entire  field.  Such  a  man,  with 
several  years'  experience  in  teaching 
knows  how  to  extract  the  greatest 
profit  from  college  work,  and  such  a 
man,  too,  returning  to  school  work 
knows  how  to  do  that  well. 

— Supt.  L.  S.  Ivins  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  preparations  for  the 
first  school  exhibit  in  connection  with 
the  Warren  county  fair  next  Fall. 
The  Western  Star  has  arranged  for  a 
Boys'  Com  Contest  and  hence  the 
boys  of  that  county  will  have  a  busy 
summer  trying  to  earn  the  valuable 
prizes  that  are  offered.  These  school 
exhibits  have  become  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  fair  in  many  counties,  and 
they  should  be  encouraged.  Such 
contests,  too,  as  the  one  mentioned, 
are  good  for  the  boys  in  that  they 
stimulate  interest  in  doing  good,  hon- 
est work  and  doing  it  well. 

— When  we  become  broad  enough 
to  realize  that  some  teachers  ought 
to  have  their  grades  raised,  that  they 
ought  to  be  excused  from  some 
branches,  that  they  should  be  given 
credit  for  successful  experience,  that 
a  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  may 
well  be  substituted  for  a  whole  set 
of  questions  in  literature;  in  short 
when  we  learn  that  gumption  is  the 
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best    qualification   an   examiner    can 
have,  we  shall  be  getting  on. 

— 'Building  inspectors  all  over 
Ohio  have  been  ordering  buildings 
closed  and  changes  made  since  the 
fire  at  Collinwood.  The  chances  are 
that  we  shall  have  a  spasm  of  virtue 
for  a  time  and  then  proceed  to  forget. 
The  old  fire-trap  of  a  school  building 
was  as  dangerous  six  weeks  ago  as  it 
is  now,  but  it  was  considered  quite 
good  enough  and  it  was  thought  the 
community  could  not  afford  the  ex- 
pense of  repairs.  Better  make  build- 
ings safe  in  the  first  place. 

— Manual  training  has  evidently 
come  to  stay  and  there  will  be  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  supervisors. 
Last  summer  a  young  man  devoted 
his  entire  vacation  in  fitting  himself 
for  this  work  and  now  has  an  excel- 
lent position,  which  he  is  filling  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  his  peo- 
ple. Moreover  he  is  getting  a  much 
larger  salary  than  formerly.  His 
summer  work  was  altogether  protii- 
able. 

— Supt.  J.  R.  Beachler,  of  Piqua, 
was  elected  President  of  the  Western 
Ohio  Round  Table  at  Dayton,  March 
28,  and  will  make  a  good  record  in 
that  office. 

— Our  advertising  pages  present 
an  attractive  outlook  for  all  who  are 
contemplating  attending  summer 
school  in  vacation,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  our  readers  to  scan  these  pages 
carefully  to*  see  what  the  different 
schools  have  to  offer. 

— There  is  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  subject  of  manual  training  for 
the  rural  schools  and  this  comes  as 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  rural  schools  which  is  just 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  educa- 
tors and,  in  some  degree,  legislators. 
If  the  activities  in  rural  schools  could 


be  systematized  so  as  best  to  conserve 
the  interests  of  pupils  and  the  com- 
munity great  good  would  ensue.  The 
farmer  himself,  often  works  in  a  hap- 
hazard way  and  his  farm  shows  it. 
What  we  want  is  to  see  that  through 
the  schools  the  next  generation  shall 
be  an  improvement  upon  the  present 
one. 

A    FAITHFUL    MOTHER. 

On  an  eighteen-mile  branch  of  a. 
certain  railroad  running  out  of  New 
Haven,  an  extra  passenger  coach  is. 
kept  in  reserve  to  be  used  when  the 
traffic  is  heavy. 

It  stands  in  the  yard  at  the  outer 
terminal,  and  is  sometimes  not  used, 
for  a  period  of  several  weeks.  It 
happened,  one  day  some  time  since^ 
that  it  was  needed  after  a  rest  of 
more  than  a  month,  and  the  con- 
ductor had  it  attached  to  his  train  to 
make  the  eighteen-mile  run.  During 
the  time  that  it  had  lain  idle,  a  robin, 
had  built  her  nest  on  the  rods  under 
the  car,  and  had  there  hatched  her 
little  ones. 

When  the  car  left  the  yard,  the 
robin  followed,  flying  the  eighteen, 
miles,  and  reached  the  station  one 
minute  behind  the  train.  She  singled 
out  the  car  while  it  lay  in  the  yard 
there,  and  watched  and  fed  her  little 
brood,  and  when  it  started  back,  she- 
flew  after  it  as  before,  arriving  at 
about  the  time  it  did. 

In  this  way  the  little  bird  family 
made  the  trip  four  times  that  day,  a 
total  distance  of  seventy-two  miles. 
When  the  coach  was  once  more  side- 
tracked in  the  yard  at  the  outer  ter- 
minal, the  mother  took  her  place  on 
the  nest  to  warm  and  comfort  her 
naked  little  ones.  This  incident  was 
witnessed  by  many  of  the  employes, 
and  is  true  in  every  particular. — Se- 
lected. 
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DIGGING. 

Tie  wanted  a  job,  and  like  everyone 
else, 
He  wanted  a  good  one,  you  know, 
^here  his  clothes  would  not  soil  and 
his  hands  would  keep  clean, 
And  the  salary  mustn't  be  low. 
He  asked  for  a  pen  but  they  gave 
him  a  spade 
And  he  half  turned  away  with  a 
shrug, 
But  he  altered  his  mind,  and,  seizing 
the  spade, — 

He  dug. 

He  worked  with  a  will  that  is  bound 
to  succeed, 
And    the    months    and    the    years 
went  along, 
The  way  it  was  rough  and  the  labor 
was  hard 
But  his  heart  he  kept  filled  with  a 
song. 
Some  jeered  him  and  sneered  at  the 
task,  but  he 
'Plugged  just  as  hard  as  he  ever 
could  plug; 
Their  words  never  seemed  to  disturb 
.  him  a  bit — 

As  he  dug. 

The    day   came    at    last    when   they 
called  for  the  spade 
And  gave  him  a  pen  in  its  place. 
The  joy  of  achievement  was  sweet  to 
his  taste 
And  victory  shone  in  his  face. 
IVe  can't  always  get  what  we  hope 
for  at  first — 
Success  cuts  many  queer  jigs, 
IBut  one  thing  is  sure, — a  man  will 
succeed — 

If  he  digs. 
— Inglenook. 


ARBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY  PROGRAM. 

MAUD    SUMMERS. 

The  program  submitted  is  merely 
•suggestive.     The   teacher  can  make 


selections  suited  to  the  needs  of  her 
locality  and  according  to  the  material 
at  her  command. 

The  aim  should  be  to  create  an  in- 
terest in  plants,  trees,  birds,  and  na- 
ture. Extend  the  interest  to  the  par- 
ents and  arouse  enthusaism  for  home 
and  school  gardens  and  improve- 
ments. Have  each  exercise  short  and 
do  not  make  the  program  too  long. 

1.  Song— The  School. 

2.  Reading  the  Governor's  Pro- 
clamation, and  remarks — By  Teacher. 

3.  Recitation — By  Pupil. 

4.  Bird  Songs  and  Games — The 
Kindergarten  or  Younger  Pupils. 

5.  Essay — "How  We  Improved 
Our  School  Grounds"— By  Pupil. 

6.  Story  ( relating  to  flowers,  trees 
or  birds) — By  Pupil. 

7.  Song— The  School. 

8.  Report,  "Trees  of  Our  Dis- 
trict, Village,  or  City" — Special  Com- 
mittee for  Observational  Work. 

9.  Quotations  on  Trees — Group 
of  Boys. 

10.  Report  on  Birds — Special 
Committee. 

11.  Imitation  Bird  Calls  and 
Notes — By  Pupil  or  Pupils. 

12.  Report  on  Home  Gardens — 
Special  Committee. 

13.  A  Flower  Drill— By  Younger 
Pupils. 

14.  Dramatization  or  Description 
of  Flowers,  Trees,  or  Birds — By 
Older  Girls  and  Boys.  Guessing 
What  It  Is— By  the  School. 

15.  Song  —  "America"  —  The 
School. 

16.  Planting  flowers,  vines,  shrubs 
or  trees — The  School. 

17.  Short  Address — By  Invited 
Speaker.  • 
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SOME    FAMOUS    TREES. 

Assign  the  topics  to  individual  pu- 
pils. Have  each  one  look  up  his  par- 
ticular tree  and  give  the  information 
secured  in  a  bright  talk  of  two  or 
three  minutes.  Other  pupils  may  look 
up  prose  or  poetical  references  to  the 
trees  and  read  or  recite  the  selections. 

1.  The  Treaty  Elm  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

2.  The  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford. 

3.  The  Liberty  Elm  of  Boston. 

4.  Washington's  Ehn  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

5.  Burgoyne's  Elm. 

6.  Peter  Stuyvesant's  Pear  Tree. 

7.  The  Hamilton  Trees  of  New 
York. 

8.  The  Apple  Tree  at  Appomat- 
tox. — School  Life. 


DAFFODILS. 


I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud, 
That  floats  on  high,  o'er  dales  and 
hills, 

When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd— 
A  host  of  golden  daffodils. 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  in  the  milky  way, 

They  stretch  in  never  ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay. 

Ten  thousand  saw  I,  at  a  glance, 

Nodding    their    heads    in    sprightly 
dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but 
they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee. 
A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 

In  such  a  jocund  company. 
I  gazed  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 
What  wealth   the  show  to  me  had 
brought. 

Uox  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood 


They  flash  before  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude. 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fill» 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

— Wordsworth. 


ONE  WENT  SIN6IN6. 

By  May  Turner. 

One  who  went  singing  on  the  long: 

highroad 
Upon   his   shoulders   bore   a   heavy 

load. 

A  sobbing  child  delayed  him  with  its 

clinging,— 
Tender,  low,  and  strangely  sweet  his. 

singing. 

And  when  he  shared  a  drooping  com- 
rade's ills, 

His  song  rose  cheerily  to  meet  the- 
hills. 

A  woman  walked  beside  him  for  & 

space ; 
He  bore  her  load,  smd  matched  her* 

feeble  pace. 

Then  laborers  in  distant  fields  stood. 

still 
To   hear   his    song,    and    felt    their- 

hearts  athrill. 

Footsore,    he    plodded    on    through. 

evening  dew; 
Yet  still  his  song  rose  bravely  to  the 

blue. 

— Outlook. 


UNIFORM    EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS 
FOR  MARCH. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  "On  the  top  of  a  windmill,  of 
which  the  solid  tower  is  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  ridge  overhanging  the  field,  the- 
king,  who  had  his  head  quite  bare,  re- 
mained in  absorbed  silence,  whilst  tfie 
young  Prince,  who  had  been  knighted. 
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a  month  before,  went  forward  with  his 
companions  in  arms  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fray."  (a)  Analyze  the  foregoing, 
showing  clearly  the  kind  and  rdation 
of  the  subordinate  clauses.  (15  credits.) 
(b)  Classify  and  state  the  relation  of 
the  italicized  words.  (15  credits.)  (c) 
Qassif^  and  state  the  relation  of  the 
pre^sitional  phrases.  (10  credits).  2. 
Write  (a)  a  complex  interrogative  sen- 
tence, (b)  a  compound  imperative  sen- 
tence, (c)  a  compound  complex  sen- 
tence with  an  adverbial  clause,  (d)  a 
sentence  with  a  noun  clause  used  as  the 
subject  of  the  verb.  (15  credits).  3. 
Distinguish  in  meaning  between  (a)  I 
have  aided  you  more  than  he.  I  have 
aided  you  more  than  him.  (b)  An  able 
and  intelligent  friend.  An  able  and  an 
intelligent  friend,  (c)  He  was  happier 
than  any  person  in  the  house.  He  was 
happier  than  any  other  person  in  the 
house,  (d)  Few  men  have  been  more 
honored.  A  few  men  have  been  more 
honored.  (10  credits).  4.  Distinguish 
between  shall  and  will  in  (a)  declara- 
tive sentences,  (b)  denoting  determin- 
ation, (c)  asking  questions.  (10  cred- 
its). 5.  Give  a  synopsis  of  nave  with 
he  in  all  the  modes,  tenses,  and  voices. 
(15  credits).  6.  Write  sentences  show- 
ing four  different  uses  of  the  pronoun 
and  explain  each.     (10  credits). 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

The  last  five  questions  are  based  on 
Keith's  "Elementary  Education." 
1.  From  the  standpoint  of  school 
government  state  the  essential  qualities 
of  the  teacher.  2.  Point  out  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  memory.  How 
would  you  attempt  to  strengthen  a 
weak  memory?  Illustrate  from  school 
studies.  3.  Indicate  the  importance  of 
correlating  history  and  geography.  4. 
What  relation  exists  between  one's  acts 
and  one's  interests?  5.  What  relation 
exists  between  the  school  and  the 
library?  6.  What  changes  may  be 
noted  in  the  present  public  school  cur- 
ricula when  compared  with  those  of 
several  years  ago?  How  do  vou  ac- 
count for  the  change?  7.  Show  by 
illustration  what  is  meant  by  realism 
and  symbolism  in  teaching.  8.  How 
has  the  concej^tion  of  realism  influenced 
teaching?  CSve  example.  9.  "Con- 
tent and  form  are  the  two  great  con- 
cerns of  the  teacher."  Explain  the 
terms  content  and  form,  10.  When 
does  action  cease  to  be  educative?    Fol- 


lowinar      th**      fVinngrfif      tn      yrwtt      ^nswer,. 

what  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  in- 
creasing division  of  labor? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.    What  value  do  you  attach  to  (a) 
oral    analysis    in    arithmetic,     (b)    the 
making  of  problems  by  the  pupils?    2, 
What  part  of  1200  bushels  of  wheat  i»- 
2i-|  of  i 

1/7  of  of  2/11  of  5698 

-  *  of  3i-^  13/36 
bushels?  i  3.  Three-fifths  of  a  mer- 
chant's stock  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and' 
two-thirds  of  the  remainder  was  dam- 
aged. He  sold  the  damaged  goods  at 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  and  the  un- 
damaged goods  at  cost,  realizing  $6,500. 
Find  the  total  loss.  $13,000.00.  4.  Sup- 
pose one  lives  7°  east  of  the  90th  meri- 
dian. Is  standard  time  fast  or  slow? 
How  much?  28  min.  slow.  5.  If  a. 
gas  jet  burns  4  cubic  feet  of  gas  an 
hour,  and  4  jets  are  lighted,  each  burn- 
ing from  6 :30  p.  m.  to  10 :00  p.  m.,  what 
will  be  the  gas  bill  for  February,  1908, 
at  $1.10  for  1,000  cubic  feet?  $1.79.  6. 
(a)  Express  as  per  cents:  1/16,  5/12,. 
2/7.  6i%,  41§%,  284/7%.  (b)  Ex- 
press as  fractions  in  their  lowest  terms: 
3U%,  56i%,  1%.  5/16,  9/16,  3/800.  7. 
What  per  cent,  of  a  leap  year  is  the 
time  from  Washington's  birthday  to 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1908?  36  62/183%. 
8.  Write  a  negotiable,  promissory  note 
signed  by  James  Fox  for  $875.60  due  in* 
90  days  from  February  19,  1907,  payable 
to  yourself.  Name  (a)  the  payee,  (b) 
the  drawee,  (c)  the  date  when  the  note 
becomes  due.  What  words  in  the  note 
make  it  negotiable?  What  does  nego- 
tiable mean?  9.  Find  the  simple  in- 
terest on  $785.56  for  3  years  7  months 
16  days  at  4}%.  $128.24.  At  what  rate 
per  cent  will  $2,250  amount  to  $2,565  in^ 
4  years  at  simple  interest?  3^%.  10. 
How  manv  cubical  blocks,  each  edge  of 
which  is  i  of  a  foot,  are  equivalent  to 
a  block  of  wood  8  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,, 
and  2  feet  thick?    1728. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  How  do  spelling  and  reading  com- 
pare in  importance  as  school  subjects? 
2.  What  is  a  dictionary?  Mention? 
three  school  uses  of  a  dictionary.  3. 
Write  sentences  containing  the  follow- 
ing words :  sail,  sale ;  seas,  seize ;  ring». 
wring;  gait,  gate,  by,  bye.  4.  Show^ 
the     pronunciation     of     the     following. 
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words:  horizon,  granary,  heroine,  al- 
gebra, despicable.  5.  Give  complete 
form  of  the  following  abbreviations, 
and  use  each  in  a  sentence:  ult,  prox., 
MSS.,  e.g.,  Dr.  6-10.  Write  the  fol- 
lowing: certificate,  laboratory,  com- 
rade, miscellany,  vein,  collision,  strag- 
gler, taxable,  fallible,  dissipate,  Ven- 
ezuela, restaurant,  capillary,  eifigy,  man- 
damus; imbedded,  intriguing,  cursory, 
prairie,  session  (a  sitting). 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  organs  are  especially  af- 
fected in  each  of  the  foUowmg:  pleur- 
isy, pneumonia,  fainting,  bilious  attack? 
2.  Describe  the  effect  of  exercise  upon 
the  muscles  of  the  body.  3.  Draw  a 
line  to  represent  the  curves  of  the  spinal 
column.  Mention  two  purposes  of  these 
curves.  4.  Locate  the  liver  and  the 
pancreas.  Into  what  portion  of  the  in- 
testine does  the  secretion  of  each  pass? 
5.  What  is  the  entire  capacity  of  the 
lungs?  What  amount  of  air  is  taken 
into  the  lungs  with  each  inspiration?  6. 
What  are  the  lacteals?  What  is  the 
thoracic  duct?  7.  How  many  sets  of 
-valves  has  the  heart?  Where  are  they 
situated?  8.  What  part  of  the  nervous 
system  supplies  the  voluntary  muscles 
with  nerves?  What  part  the  involun- 
tary? 9.  How  is  the  voice  produced? 
How  is  it  modulated?  10.  What  is  the 
law  relating  to  the  teaching  of  scien- 
tific temperance  in  the  public  schools  of 
Ohio? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  are  the  limits  of  the  north 
temperate  zone?  What  is  meant  by  the 
axis  of  the  earth?  2.  Which  of  the 
United  States  are  crossed  by  the  merid- 
ian of  Columbus?  Which  by  the  par- 
allel of  Columbus?  3.  Compare  the 
mountain  systems  of  North  America  and 
South  America.  4.  Name  three  prod- 
ucts of  Japan.  Compare  the  Japanese 
people  with  the  Chinese.  5.  Give  three 
or  more  reasons  why  people  accumulate 
wealth  more  slowly  in  Europe  than  in 
the  United  States.  6.  What  form  of 
government  has  Portugal?  Name  its 
leading  productions.  Give  approximate 
area  and  population.  7.  Locate  as  to 
state,  part  of  state  and  body  of  water: 
Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City, 
Seattle,  Baltimore.  8.  Whence  do  we 
get  the  following:  rice,  sugar,  caout- 
chouc, rope  material,  tin?  9.  How 
would  you  develop  the  general  laws  of 
climate  with  a  class  in  elementary  geog- 


raphy ?  10.  Draw  a  map  of  your  own 
county  locating  thereon  the  county  seat, 
chief  towns  and  water  courses. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Tell  something  of  the  life  of  one 
of  the  following:  Dryden,  George 
Eliot,  Thackeray.  2.  Name  a  journal- 
ist, a  novelist,  and  a  poet  who  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  abolition.  How  did 
each  contribute  to  this  cause?  8.  What 
are  some  of  the  elements  in  Hiawatha 
which  render  this  poem  so  popular  with 
little  children?  4.  Name,  one  of  the 
principal  works  of  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake,  Bancroft,  Celia  Thaxter.  5. 
"Poe's  fame  as  a  poet  rests  on  less  than 
a  dozen  short  poems."  Name  at  least 
five  of  these.  Tell  something  about  each 
to  show  that  you  have  read  the  poems 
named.  .  6.  Give  several  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  family  of  James 
Russell  Lowell.  7.  What  can  be  said 
about  Lowell  as  an  editor?  As  a  diplo- 
mat? 8.  Name  some  of  the  best  known 
longer  poems  of  Whittier  and  Lowell. 
9.  Give  the  general  idea  of  one  of  these 
poems  by  each  of  the  authors  named  in 
number  8.  10.  Quote  at  least  one  com- 
plete stanza  from  each  of  two  of  Low- 
ell's poems. 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY   IN- 
CLUDING CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Tell  something  about  the  discover- 
ies of  Ponce  de  Leon,  Frobisher,  Cham- 
plain.  2.  Where  did  the  following 
make  settlements:  The  London  Com- 
pany? The  West  India  Company?  The 
Plymouth  Company?  3.  When  were 
the  following  colleges  founded:  Harv- 
ard, William  and  Mary,  Yale?  Where 
are  they  located?  4.  What  was  the 
Stamp  Act  of  1765?  Give  three  argu- 
ments used  by  the  colonists  in  justifi- 
cation of  their  resistance  of  the  meas- 
ure? 5.  What  years  are  known  as  the 
"Critical  Period"  of  American  history? 
Why  so  called?  6.  In  what  presiden- 
tial campaigns  has  the  extension  of  ter- 
ritory been  a  party  cry?  7.  What  part 
did  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster  take 
in  the  slavery  controversy?  8.  After 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  what  was 
the  difference  between  the  president's 
plan  of  reconstruction  and  the  congres- 
sional plan?  9.  What  is  meant  by  the 
"Philippine  Question?"  10.  Name  one 
power  which  the  senate  alone  may  ex- 
ercise. How  may  a  bill  be  passed  over 
the  president's  veto? 
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LIFE'S   TOSE-TREE. 


BY  STANLEY  LAWRENCE. 

At  night  my  Rose-tree  unadraired, 
Showed  stem  and  leaf  and  thorn ; 

But  in  the  sun-loom's  weft  attired, 
A  rose  sprang  red  at  mom. 

But  all  the  while  in  prisoned  seed, 

In  leaf  and  armored  stem, 
The  rose,  its  beauty  hid  indeed, 

Potential  lived  in  them. 

Thus  may  the  stem  of  strife-filled  years, 
Keen-barbed  with  sorrow's  thorn, 

And  leaves  of  hope  oft  dewed  with  tears, 
That  life's  Rose-tree  adorn, 

Make  possible  that  flower  of  peace, 
That  else  could  not  be  borne. 


MORAL   CHARACTER  IN  THE  RECOMMENDATION   AND 
CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY  PRESIDENT  W.  O.  THOMPSON,  COLUMBUS. 

1.      The     General    Situation,  perience   has   been   assumed   as   the 

From  the  very  beginning  good  moral  back-ground  upon  which  all  individ* 

character  has  been  assumed  as  vital  ual     efficiency     has     been     written^ 

for  a  teacher.     No  one  has  ever  ad-  Whether  written  into  the  statutes  of 

vocated  that  this  requirement  was  a  not,  there  is  no  place  in  this  country 

matter   of  indifference.     In  fact,   a  where  responsible  men   and  women 

good  moral  character  in  American  ex-  would  be  willing  to  entrust  the  in- 
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terests  of  the  community  to  people  of 
uncertain  morals  or  of  known  de- 
linquency. This  requirement,  how- 
ever, has  always  been  stated  in  gen- 
eral and  somewhat  indefinite  terms. 
So  long  as  the  external  life  of  the 
individual  did  not  clash  with  the  ac- 
cepted customs  of  the  community, 
the  element  of  moral  character  was 
regarded  satisfactory.  No  very  defi- 
nite inquiry  upon  this  subject  or 
careful  examination  into  the  effects 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  teacher 
upon  the  pupil  has  ever  been  made. 
A  large  amount  of  testimony  could 
easily  be  gathered  which  would  dis- 
close the  fact  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  teachers,  by  their  moral 
excellence,  have  inspired  pupils  and 
students  to  better  living  and  even  to 
better  scholarship.  This  testimony, 
however,  is  more  or  less  general  but 
is  not  to  be  discredited  on  that  ac- 
count. On  the  other  hand,  no  meas- 
ure has  ever  been  made  of  the  dam- 
aging effects  that  have  come  from 
disclosing  to  the  public  mind  the 
lapses  from  high  ideals  and  good 
morals  than  have  occurred  in  the  ex- 
perience of  teachers.  There  would 
be  general  agreement  that  in  this 
general  and  popular  sense  the  moral 
character  and  with  it  the  good  repu- 
tation of  the  teachers  of  the  country 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  Nor 
could  words  be  too  strong  in  express- 
ing the  regret  when  unfortunate  dis- 
closures have  shattered  the  faith  of 
the  public  in  an  occasional  teacher 
here  or  there. 

2.  The  New  Emphasis.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  general  considerations, 
the  topic  assigned  evidently  suggests 
the  desire  to  be  a  little  more  specific 
and  discover,  if  possible,  a  direct 
connection  between  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  candidate  to  teach  and 
the  desired  results  of  character  build- 
ing in  those  who  are  taught.  Doubt- 
less this  inquiry  has  been  stimulated 


by  the  general  awakening  of  the 
American  conscience  and  by  the  deep- 
ening conviction  that  the  results  of 
education  are  to  be  measured  more 
in  the  future  from  the  ethical  than 
from  the  merely  intellectual  point  of 
view.  A  hasty  review  of  the  educa- 
tional literature  and  the  discussions 
at  educational  gatherings  will  reveal 
the  fact  that  moral,  character  looms 
up  large  as  one  of  the  great  aims  of 
all  education.  There  is  a  growing 
conviction  that  we  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  ethical  ideals  obtaining 
in  those  who  have  been  enjoying  the 
opportunity  and  discipline  of  our 
schools.  Manifestly,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect these  results  to  be  better  than 
the  agencies  used  in  producing  them. 
On  the  general  theory  that  "a  good 
tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit,''  the 
public  is  anxious  that  the  moral  char- 
acter of  our  leaders  shall  be  reliable 
and  trustworthy.  The  widespread 
influence  of  education  adds  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  question.  Every 
philanthropic,  patriotic,  and  human- 
itarian motive  puts  a  new  emphasis 
upon  this  requisite  in  a  teacher. 

Has  the  Old  Measure  Been  Ade- 
quate? As  already  intimated  the 
older  measures  of  moral  character 
have  been  somewhat  general  and  in- 
definite. It  has  usually  been  so  in- 
definite that  a'  person  without  par- 
ticular offense  to  community  ideals 
was  regarded  as  a  person  of  good 
moral  character. .  This  was  chiefly 
a  negative  view  of  morals.  Because 
one  did  no  outlandish  thing  he  was 
assumed  to  be  good.  In  many  in- 
stances this  assumption  was  probably 
justified.  In  the  homogeneous  com- 
munity of  somewhat  simple  life  there 
would  naturally  be  no  very  severe  or 
exacting  tests  of  a  positive  sort  and 
the  absence  of  public  transgression 
was  about  all  that  was  required.  It 
was  always  easy  to  testify  to  the  good 
moral   character   of  young  men  and 
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young  women.  Probably  in  thous- 
ands of  instances  teachers  in  their 
teens  began  under  such  general  ap- 
proval, but  this  carried  no  accurate 
information  as  to  the  ideals  that 
ruled  in  their  lives.  The  desire  to 
teach  was  probably  taken  as  an  evi- 
dence of  a  worthy  ambition  and 
therefore  of  a  certain  idealism  in- 
dicating a  life  of  a  little  higher 
character  than  the  average.  This 
was  doubtless  true,  but  it  was  entire- 
ly consistent  with  the  lack  of  matur- 
ity and  strength  essential  to  any  ac- 
curate definition  of  character.  The 
fact  that  a  great  many  of  such  teach- 
ers developed  into  men  and  women  of 
high  character  does  not  prove  that 
the  old  tests  were  adequate;  in  fact, 
it  rather  proves  that  whatever  of 
good  came  from  such  methods  was 
accidental  rather  than  intentional. 

New  Elements  in  the  Problem* 
In  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
this  requisite  in  a  teacher,  one  must 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  foreign  ideals  have  ob- 
tained in  the  minds  of  newly-made 
Americans.  Of  course,  America  has 
been  largely  filled  with  a  foreign 
population.  In  the  earlier  days, 
however,  the  man  who  sought  this 
country  sought  it  for  certain  definite 
reasons  under  the  general  theory  of 
religious  and  political  freedom  and 
the  ^pursuit  of  liberty  and  happiness. 
These  early  men  had  sturdy  convic- 
tions upon  the  questions  of  funda- 
mental religion  and  morality.  They 
determined  the  social  ideals  of  char- 
acter and  early  American  life.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
the  emigration  into  this  country  in 
later  years  has  been  of  a  different 
character  and  that  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances men  come  not  out  of  any  con- 
viction that  America  offered  an  op- 
portunity for  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, but  from  the  fact  that  certain 
commercial  interests  in  this  country 


were  eagerly  searching  for  cheap  la- 
bor. Many  who  have  come  under 
this  motive  have  been  totally  lacking 
in  the  high  ideals  current  two  gen- 
erations ago.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  the  chil- 
dren of  these  people  often  become  the 
teachers  of  American  youth  and  that 
they  are  more  or  less  under  the  sway 
of  the  family  ideas  as  to  religion, 
morality,  and  civic  virtue.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  these  people  do 
not  represent  the  historic  spirit  in 
American  life.  Neither  the  first  nor 
the  second  generation  has  been  com- 
pletely Americanized.  The  problem 
of  the  school  in  many  of  our  cities 
and,  indeed,  in  many  of  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  has  been  to 
assimilate  these  elements  and  to  con- 
vert them  to  the  American  position. 
No  theory  of  freedom  or  personal 
liberty  can  be  justified  that  looks  to- 
ward a  compromise  between  Orien- 
tal, European,  and  American  ideals. 
These  conditions  seem  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  the  tests  of  moral 
character  in  the  teaching  force  of  the 
present  generation  need  to  be  more 
careful,  perhaps,  more  rigid  than 
heretofore,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
accept  a  sort  of  composite  result 
which  shall  lack  the  characteristic 
features  of  American  ideals. 

Have  Moral  Ideals  Changed?  I 
am  not  disposed  to  affirm  that  the 
American  ideals  have  lowered  or  that 
we  cling  with  less  tenacity  to  our 
ideals.  Without  pessimism,  however, 
one  must  see  that  there  is  a  struggle 
in  our  country  between  what  may  be 
called  the  home  and  the  foreign 
ideals.  Unless  we  are  to  be  defeated 
in  a  measure,  or  unless  we  are  willing 
to  haul  down  our  banner  of  high 
ideals,  the  American  school,  which 
should  be  the  doorway  to  all  citizen- 
ship, must  be  directed  and  controlled 
by  teachers  of  positive  moral  convic- 
tion whose  beliefs  work  out  in  a  defi- 
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nite  effort  to  secure  the  highest  re- 
sults in  the  moral  character  of  pupils. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  our  gen- 
erous freedom  has  furnished  oppor- 
tunity for  all  sorts  of  vagaries  to 
find  lodgment  in  the  public  mind. 
The  toleration  of  such  things  is  prob- 
ably necessary,  but  we  should  be 
awake  to  the  fact  that  the  prevalence 
of  such  ideals  is  a  menace  to  Ameri- 
can morals.  The  school  is  one  of  the 
great  agencies  to  counteract  these 
tendencies. 

The  Changed  Attitude  Upon  Re- 
ligion. The  spirit  of  religious  free- 
dom and  the  desire  to  have  our 
schools  free  from  any  sectarian  bias 
meets  universal  approval.  We  must 
recognize,  however,  that  in  our  eager- 
ness not  to  impose  upon  the  rights  of 
others  there  is  danger  tliat  we  fail  to 
carry  the  message  of  instruction. 
Mere  theorists  have  so  exaggerated 
the  dangers  of  religious  instruction  in 
education  and  have  so  emphasized  the 
importance  of  non-sectarianism  that 
many  teachers  have  felt  relieved  of 
responsibility  for  the  moral  character 
of  students  and  fiave  drifted  into  a 
kind  of  indifference  toward  moral  is- 
sues. Such  inactivity  comes  perilous- 
ly near  being  moral  delinquency  in 
the  teacher. 

Moral  Character  Vital  in  a  Highly 
Developed  Society.  It  is  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
increasing  population,  highly  diversi- 
fied society,  and  extensive  division  of 
labor  all  unite  to  make  the  moral 
problems  of  society  more  vital  and 
fundamental  than  is  possible  in  a 
more  primitive  condition.  Every  pro- 
gressive city  must  define  rights  and 
duties  more  carefully  than  a  village 
must  do.  The  older  society  becomes 
the  more  important  it  is  that  the  re- 
lations between  people  and  the  effect 
of  every  man's  conduct  upon  his 
neighbor's  welfare  shall  be  cjearly 
defined   and   universallv   understood. 


Ethics  at  the  bottom,  is  the  science 
of  human  relationships.  The  ques- 
tions of  integrity,  of  honor,  of  truth- 
fulness, of  obedience  to  law,  and  of 
the  binding  force  of  contracts  are  in- 
finitely more  intense  in  a  crowded 
city  than  in  a  partially  settled  rural 
district.  Without  offering  any  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  sanctions  of  moral- 
ity, it  is  manifest  that  the  teacher 
who  proposes  to  -train  citizens  for 
such  a  life  must  be  well  trained  in, 
and  sympathetic  with,  these  vital 
questions  to  society.  Whether  any 
person  should  be  recommended  to 
teach  or  legally  certified  to  teach  who 
is  not  competent  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false  in  these 
difficult  questions  and  who  is  not 
heartily  in  accord  with  approved 
American  ideals,  is  a  question  of  very 
serious  doubt.  To  employ  teachers 
who  fail  in  these  particulars  is  to  en- 
danger the  results  which  we  all  de- 
sire. 

3.  The  Measures  and  Tests 
OF  Moral  Character.  We  need 
not  disguise  the  difficulty  in  applying 
satisfactory  tests  of  moral  character. 
It  is  probably  true  that  we  cannot  al- 
ways be  assured  of  the  individual. 
All  legal  requirements  will  be  more 
or  less  formal.  For  that  reason  they 
will  probably  be  to  some  degree  in- 
adequate. The  State,  however,^  is 
warranted  for  its  own  sake  in  mak- 
ing a  sincere  effort  to  secure  an  hon- 
est assent  to  the  formal  requirements 
of  good  morals.  Whether  examina- 
tion in  fundamental  and  elementary 
ethics  is  desirable,  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. All  schools  preparing 
teachers  should  insist  upon  it.  We 
must  always  keep  in  mind  that  all 
formal  examinations  are  in  a  degree 
failures  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not 
disclose  real  character.  Some  most 
important  qualifications  cannot  be 
tabulated  on  paper. 

It  seems  altogether  feasible  to  dis- 
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cover  the  ideals  that  dominate  the 
individual.  ''As  a  man  thinketh  in 
his  heart,  so  is  he."  It  would  re- 
quire some  moral  courage  to  reject 
an  applicant  to  teach  who  met  all 
intellectual  requirements,  but  whose 
social  or  moral  ideals  were  out  of 
harmony  with  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  American  spirit.  If  school  offi- 
cers regarded  a  certificate  as  simply 


a  legal  document  and  would  care- 
fully inquire  into  the  personal  life 
and  character  of  candidates,  it  would 
be  possible  to  eliminate  undesirable 
candidates.  I  believe  this  discrimin- 
ation on  the  part  of  superintendents 
and  Boards  of  Education  and  of  col- 
lege authorities  to  be  an  important 
duty  that  ought  to  be  faithfully  met. 


LINCOLN'S  MENTAL  ATTAINMENTT. 


BY  PRESIDENT  S.  D.  FBSS,  YELLOW  SPRINGS. 


Mr.  Lincoln's  own  statement  of  his 
schooling  shows  how  meagre  were  the 
opportunities  of  his  youth.  He  said, 
"There  were  some  schools,  so  called, 
but  no  qualification  was  ever  required 
of  a  teacher  beyond  'reading  writin' 
and  cypherin'  to  the  rule  of  three.  If 
a  straggler  supposed  to  understand 
Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  wizard.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  educa- 
tion. Of  course  when  I  came  of  age 
I  did  not  know  much." 

The  actual  time  spent  in  school 
was  short.  Perhaps  six  months  would 
cover  it  all.  The  number  of  teachers 
who  can  claim  him  as  a  pupil  was 
five,  one  per  month;  consequently 
the  schooling,  as  such,  was  too  in- 
significant to  demand  more  than  a 
mere  mention.  Lincoln  as  a  student 
cannot  mean  the  relation  of  teacher 
and  pupil  where  the  two  are  found  in 
the  school  house.  While  this  is  the 
modern  view  of  education,  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  correct  one.  If  it 
were,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  rightly 
classed  as  an  ignorant  man. 

The  best  test  of  education  is  the 
power  of  connective  thought  as  a  re- 


sult of  its  training.  The  information 
collected  must  prove  this  power  or  it 
is  useless.  The  mental  training  may 
be  secured,  at  least  in  a  degree,  out-  • 
side  of  the  school  room.  In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  high  degree  of 
ability  was  thus  secured.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  developed  the  power  • 
is  an  interesting  study. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  have 
a  lazy  bone  in  his  body,  yet  he  fre- 
quently fretted  under  constant  physi- 
cal labor,  because  he  preferred  to  be 
engaged  in  mental  exercise.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  books.  In  pio- 
neer days  books  were  few  on  the 
frontier ;  their  scarcity  intensified  the 
value  of  the  few.  He  would  devour 
a  book  with  the  relish  of  a  meal.  If 
he  heard  of  some  fugitive  volume  that 
had  strayed  into  the  community,  he 
would  at  once  set  out  to  borrow  it. 
When  once  procured  he  would  devote 
himself  to  its  contents.  Whether  he 
was  consciously  following  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Webster  to  a  young  stu- 
dent or  not,  does  not  appear,  but  he 
read  a  book  with  the  conviction  that 
he  would  never  see  it  again.  When 
once  through  it,  he  not  only  possessed 
its  information,  but  he  profited  more 
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substantially  by  the  stimulating  dis- 
cipline which  such  reading  afforded. 

He  soon  made  himself  notorious  by 
such  episodes  as  his  walk  for  miles 
to  get  a  book  to  read ;  at  another  time 
by  his  three  days'  work  to  pay  for  a 
copy  of  Weem's  Life  of  Washington, 
which  he  allowed  to  be  ruined  by 
leaving  it  in  a  crack  of  the  log  house 
where  it  was  rained  on ;  and  his  habit 
of  taking  a  volume  with  him  to  his 
work,  to  be  read  at  rest  times,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  entirely  too 
frequent  to  please  his  employer.  This 
habit  was  due  less  to  his  dislike  for 
work  than  a  passion  for  the  printed 
page. 

The  power  to  glean  from  a  book 
the  thought  of  the  author  was  almost 
super-natural  to  him.  It  was  but 
natural  that  a  mind  of  his  type  would 
soon  be  stored  with  useful  informa- 
tion, and  in  a  community  like  that  in 
which  he  lived,  he  would  be  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  repository  of 
knowledge. 

He  was  not  only  the  best  informed 
young  man  of  his  section,  but  as  was 
said  before,  he  became  the  reader  for 
the  whole  community  at  the  frequent 
gatherings  of  the  gentry.  No  more 
familiar  sight  could  be  seen  than  a 
group  of  men  surrounding  a  box,  a 
barrel,  or  at  times  a  pile  of  logs, 
with  Lincoln  seated  in  a  convenient 
position,  reading. 

His  mind  would  have  rejected 
much  of  the  trashy  stuff  thrown  off 
the  press  today.  He  did  not  read  to 
be  pleased,  but  to  be  informed.  He 
followed  the  rule  later  given  to  a 
friend  by  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes, 
"Don't  read  through  a  book,  but 
rather  read  in  it."  This  habit  seemed 
to  lead  to  a  desultory  perusal.  Some 
one  said  he  would  read  in  patches. 
A  book  like  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  he 
would  read  in  installments,  now  this 
part,  and  then  that.  Aesop's  fables 
interested    him    very    much,    but    he 


never  read  them  consecutively.  Some 
sources  he  not  only  read  but  com- 
mitted. He  was  fond  of  committing 
parts  of  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare. 
These  passages  had  been  so  clearly 
discerned,  that  in  his  later  years, 
when  oppressed  by  disaster,  he  would 
reel  off  lines  to  the  amazement  of 
Secretary  Seward,  who  asked  him 
when  he  had  found  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  these  books. 

This  man  whose  speech  strangely 
attracted  men  of  learning,  did  not 
reach  that  position  accidentally.  While 
it  may  be  said  he  had  no  opportunity, 
it  will  also  be  conceded  that  he  made 
his  opportunity.  His  fund  of  valu- 
able information,  so  beyond  that  of 
the  ordinary  individual,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  convey  it,  made  him  the  cen- 
tral figure  whenever  men  came  to- 
gether. If  there  was  a  paper  to  be 
read,  Lincoln  was  called  on ;  if  there 
was  an  opinion  to  be  expressed,  Lin- 
coln's was  always  expected;  if  there 
was  a  policy  to  be  justified,  he  was 
placed  as  its  advocate  if  he  endorsed 
it,  or  he  was  chosen  to  attack  it,  if 
it  was  undesirable. 

In  pioneer  days  when  the  few  did 
the  thinking  for  the  many,  such  tal- 
ent was  in  great  demand.  The 
greater  the  demand,  the  stronger  the 
talent  would  become.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  quite  a  youth,  a  politi- 
cian came  into  town  and  began  to 
harangue  the  people  on  the  issues  of 
the  day.  Some  of  the  bystanders  de- 
cleared  that  "Abe"  could  do  better. 
After  the  stranger  finished,  the  youth 
was  persuaded  to  take  the  log.  His 
argument  and  manner  led  the  stran- 
ger to  compliment  him  in  an  urgent 
endeavor  to  induce  him  to  take  the 
stump.  In  a  subsequent  article  we 
will  speak  of  the  secret  of  the  power 
of  his  speech.  His  skill  in  public 
address  was  gained  in  the  country 
Lyceum  that  gathered  in  Jones'  store 
in  Gentrvville.     The  auditors  would 
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be  seated  on  mail-bags,  store-boxes, 
the  counter  and  kny  other  spot  that 
would  hold  the  hearer,  while  the  de- 
baters waxed  warm  in  their  issue. 

No  contemplation  of  Lincoln  as  a 
student  could  disregard  his  habit  of 
fixing  definite  ideas.  It  is  not  likely 
that  he  ever  saw  President  Porter's 
suggestion  to  the  reader,  "Always 
read  with  pencil  in  hand,"  but  he 
acquired  an  early  habit  of  making 
notes  on  what  he  read.  He  would 
lay  them  away  for  a  few  days  when 
he  would  then,  recur  to  them.  Not 
infrequently  he  would  write  with  the 
notes  as  his  data.  Frequently  he 
would  re-write  them,  once,  twice  or 
three  times,  until  they  suited  him, 
then  he  committed  the  thought,  if  he 
had  not  already  done  so,  by  frequent 
writing.  This  process  not  only  de- 
termined the  force  of  his  thought,  but 
its  logical  arrangement. 

Another  practice  he  observed  either 
in  reading  a  book  or  listening  to  a 
lecture.  He  would  often  take  the 
same  thought  and  practice  on  express- 
ing it  in  different  language.  This 
habit  grew  on  him  until  he  l)ecame 
one  of  the  most  critical  of  readers  or 
speakers.  The  practice  was  not  due 
to  a  spirit  of  destructive  criticism,  but 
rather  to  his  pursuit  of  ideas  and  the 
power  to  express  them.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  better  principle 
of  expression. 

All  students  of  Lincoln  will  re- 
member the  incident  of  the  professor 
of  Rhetoric  in  one  of  our  best  col- 
leges, approaching  Mr.  Lincoln  after 
he  had  spoken  so  forcefully,  and  ask- 
ing him  for  the  secret  of  his  power 
as  a  public  speaker,  especially  in  his 
use  of  English.  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply 
is  the  key  to  his  success,  —  "I  never 
went  to  school  more  than  six  months 
in  my  whole  life,  but  I  can  say  this : 
That  among  my  earliest  recollections 


I  remember  how,  when  a  mere  child, 
I  used  to  get  irritated  when  anybody 
talked  to  me  in  a  way  I  could  not 
understand.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
got  angry  at  anything  else  in  my  life ; 
but  that  always  disturbed  my  temper 
and  has  ever  since.  I  can  remember 
going  to  my  little  bed-room,  after 
hearing  the  neighbors  talk  of  an  eve- 
ning with  my  father,  and  spending 
no  small  part  of  the  night  walking 
up  and  down  trying  to  make  out  what 
was  the  exact  meaning  of  some  of 
their,  to  me,  dark  sayings. 

"I  could  not  sleep,  although  I  tried 
to,  when  I  got  on  such .  a  hunt  for 
an  idea  until  I  had  caught  it;  and 
when  I  thought  I  had  got  it,  I  was 
not  satisfied  until  I  had  repeated  it 
over  and  over;  until  I  had  put  it  in 
language  plain  enough,  as  I  thought, 
for  any  l)oy  to  comprehend.  This 
was  a  kind  of  passion  with  me,  and 
it  has  stuck  by  me ;  for  I  am  never 
easy  now,  when  I  am  handling  a 
thought,  till  I  have  bounded  it  north 
and  bounded  it  south,  bounded  it  east 
and  bounded  it  west." 

Many  interesting  incidents  are  re- 
lated of  the  manner  of  his  study.  His 
favorite  position  while  reading  was 
lying  down.  One  of  the  first  observa- 
tions made  of  the  boy  was  his  habit 
of  lying  on  the  cabin  floor,  head 
toward  the  open  fire  and  reading  by 
the  firelight.  The  habit  of  reading 
in  a  reclining  position  never  aban- 
doned him.  He  enjoyed  sitting  at 
the  table  and  reading  aloud  if  he 
found  anyone  who  would  listen  to 
him.  This  practice  was  begun  under 
the  defense  of  his  step-mother.  She 
was  ever  his  defender  when  the  father 
hinted  that  the  boy  was  taking  too 
much  time  with  his  books.  To  an  ad- 
mirer of  Lincoln  she  once  said:  "I 
always  tried  to  arrange  it  so  that  Abe 
could  be  as  much  alone  as  possible 
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when  he  wanted  to  study."  His  best 
friend  in  this  respect  was  his  step- 
mother. 

He  early  formed  the  habit  of  what 
the  psychologist  calls  introspection. 
Before  he  was  twelve  he  frequently 
speculated  upon  some  abstraction. 
His  companions  recall  how,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hilarious  group,  Lincoln 
often  fell  into  a  reflective  mood,  un- 
disturbed by  the  jollity  of  his  asso- 
ciates. From  facts  like  these  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  statesman  at  the 


head  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  crisis. 

This  habit  of  reflection  led  him  to 
write  frequently  on  themes  like,  "Our 
Government,"  "Temperance,"  etc. 
While  he  read  much,  he  thought  more. 
The  London  Times  spoke  truly  when 
at  the  time  of  his  assassination,  it 
wrote  editorially,  "Abraham  Lincoln 
read  least  and  thought  most  of  any 
ruler  in  history."  His  power  in  the 
use  of  plain  English  is  scarcely 
equaled  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
We  will  notice  this  power  in  a  subse- 
quent article. 


HISTORY  AND  LIFE. 


BY  PRANK  W.  LEASE.  SALEM. 


Man's  natural  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  man,  his  desire  to  know  of 
the  endless  yesterdays  of  which  to- 
day is  but  the  resulting  product,  has 
caused  hiip,  since  the  dawn  of  civili- 
zation, to  direct  his  attention  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  to  the  history 
of  the  race,  as  an  interesting,  as  well 
as  profitable  field  of  study. 

In  looking  back  over  the  centuries 
we  may  almost  seem  to  be  standing 
aside  on  some  eminence,  watching  the 
passing  of  a  great  pageant, — the 
spectacle  of  ages.  There  passes  be- 
fore our  view  a  long  succession  of 
men.  events,  and  conditions.  In  end- 
less variety,  and  yet  at  times  with  al- 
most monotonous  sameness,  do  these 
changing  scenes  present  themselves. 
The  things  that  seemed  assured  and 
premanent  on  one  day,  on  the  next 
pass  away  and  new  things  take  their 
places.  If,  however,  we  allow  a  mere 
knowledge  of  these  changing  events 
and  fact"^  and  details  to  constitute  our 
whole  understanding  of  history,  our 


view  has  been  superficial  and  will  not 
be  productive  of  the  best  results ;  for 
history  means  vastly  more  than  this. 

Beneath  all  the  complex  succession 
of  events,  of  varied  and  ever  chang- 
ing experiences,  the  student  can  per- 
ceive certain  fundamental  and  basal 
unities.  There  are  constant  princi- 
ples underlying,  which  deeper  study 
will  reveal.  It  is  this  something 
which  does  not  change,  that  pervades 
and  unifies  the  movement  and  directs 
it  toward  some  end.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization  society  ever 
shows  an  improvement  in  its  condi- 
tions and  organization,  and  man  him- 
self, a  progress  and  development  in 
his  conceptions,  sentiments  and  ideas. 

As  expressed  by  Lowell: 

"The   world  advances,  and  in  time 

outgrows 
The  laws  that  in  our  Fathers'   day 

were  best ; 
And  doubtless,  after  us,  some  purer 

scheme 
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Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than 

we, 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of 

Truth." 

Thus  instead  of  being  merely 
movement  and  change,  it  becomes 
movement  toward  something,  well 
expressed  as, — 

"That  far-off  divine  event. 
Toward  which  all  creation  moves." 

We  can  therefore  conclude  that  the 
objective  or  external  aspect  of  his- 
tory does  not  constitute  all.  Back  of 
it  is  always  the  subjective  aspect ;  the 
inner  life  of  men,  with  the  hopes  and 
ideals  which  have  led  them  on.  Here 
in  the  moral  world  then  is  the  real 
realm  of  history.  Historical  factsi 
have  simply  been  the  expression  of 
these  inner  forces,  and  in^titutioub 
are  but  their  crjrstalization  into  defi- 
nite form.  On  this  view  Droysen  de- 
fines history  as  the  "Consciousness  of 
Humanity."  It  is  in  this  deeper  as- 
pect that  history  finds  its  most  vital 
meanings  and  becomes  most  worthy 
of  study. 

Bishop  Conaty  has  very  ably  stated 
the  "purpose  of  all  education"  to  be 
the  apprehending  and  understanding 
of  truth  and  its  application  to  life. 
Assuming  that  for  the  present  to  be 
the  ideal,  what  life  applications  can 
we  draw  from  the  rational  study  of 
history?  What  has  the  experience  of 
the  race  to  contribute  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  individual?  Are  there 
any  large  inferences  that  can  be 
drawn  from  history  which  will  be  of 
service  in  enabling  us  to  interpret 
profitably  thci  meaning  of  this  in- 
dividual life?  Are  there  any  great 
lessons  which  will  simplify  and  ex- 
plain our  duty  to  the  social  relation- 
ships in  which  we  must  live  and 
work?  It  is  universally  conceded 
that  one  of  the  results  expected  of 
historv  work  in  the  schools  is  char- 


acter training,  life-training  for  the 
individual.  Just  recently,  I  have 
heard  this  other  something,  which 
should  be  found  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory beyond  a  knowledge  of  events 
and  the  cause  and  effect  connections, 
referred  to  as  the  "third  dimension" 
of  history.  But  what  is  this  third  di- 
mension ? 

I  shall  attempt  to  suggest  here 
very  briefly,  some  of  the  inferences 
that  can  be  drawn  from  history 
study  which  may  be  of  value  in  the 
right  ordering  of  the  individual  life, 
and  in  so  doing  I  shall  confine  my- 
self entirely  to  what  may  be  called 
Ethical  and  Emotional  values  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  which  are 
purely  Educational  and  Civic. 

In  the  first  place  the  student  of 
history  learns  that  he  is  living  in  a 
moving,  growing  world  where  all  is 
ceaseless  motion  and  change.  The 
old  is  ever  passing  away,  the  new  is 
ever  being  born.  The  ideas  held  by  a 
few  men  yesterday  become  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  today  and  tomor- 
row they  will  be  accepted  principles 
of  all  men.  The  following  I  quote 
from  Lilly,  "The  greatest  lesson 
written  on  human  history  appears  to 
me  to  be  that  of  progress,  consisting 
above  and  before  all  things,  not  in 
our  ever  advancing  insight  into  the 
laws  of  physical  nature  or  the  laws 
of  comfort,  but  our  deeper  appre- 
hension as  the  ages  roll  on  of  the 
sacredness  and  worth  of  man  as  an 
ethical  being,  endowed  with  volition, 
choice,  and  responsibility." 

This  movement  is  itself  a  sign  of 
life.  Fixity  of  condition  means  de- 
cay. Those  nations  in  which  there 
has  been  least  change,  as  among 
Oriental  peoples,  not  only  fail  to  ex- 
hibit signs  of  civilization  but  are  ac- 
tually decadent.  But  even  where  the 
change  has  been  greatest  there  has 
always  been  present  the  unity  of 
cause  which  has  preserved  a  system- 
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atic  whole,  moving  toward  some  end. 
As  Tennyson  has  worded  it, — 
"Through  the  ages  an  increasing  pur- 
pose runs."  Thus  instead  of  a  mass 
of  unrelated  facts  the  world's  his- 
tory becomes  one  great  fact. 

While  it  is  evident  that  man  has 
been  powerless  to  stop  or  check  this 
change,  he  has  been  able  to  direct 
what  the  change  should  be  in  a  large 
degree.  The  strong  influence  which 
he  has  been  able  to  bring  into  play 
to  control,  partially  at  least,  his  des- 
tiny has  led  Prof.  Muensterberg  lu 
define  the  world's  history  in  terms  of 
will  as  simply  meaning  the  "will- 
connection  and  demands  of  free  per- 
sonalities." 

This  fact  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  race  seems  to 
me  to  teach  the  lesson  of  progress 
and  development  in  the  life  of  the 
individual;  that  the  fixed  and 
changeless  life  is  one  of  decay,  that 
"growth  is  life,"  that  "life  is 
growth." 

As  put  by  Lowell : 

"To  change  and  change   is   life,   to 
move  and  never  rest. 
Not  what  we  are,  but  what  we  hope, 
is  best." 

Or  Browning's  expression  of  the 
same  truth, 

"Progress,  man's  distinctive  mark 

alone. 
Not  God's  and  not  the  beasts ;  God 

is,  they  are, 
Man  partly  is  and  wholly  hopes  to 

be." 

But,  as  in  the  movement  of  the 
race  there  is  this  underlying  and  or- 
ganizing unity,  so  in  the  individual 
there  must  be  some  such  central  idea 
in  accordance  with  which  and  with 
reference  to  which  the  movement 
takes  places.  Without  such  each 
succeeding  day  in  one's  life  must  be 
somewhat    like  a   leap   in   the   dark. 


Only  is  the  movement  steady  and: 
progressive  when  there  runs  through 
all  the  days  some  unifying  purpose. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the 
collective  will  activities  of  humanity 
have  been  a  large  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  direction  of  the  world, 
changes,  that  the  movement  had  not 
been  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  blind 
destiny.  This  idea  transferred  over 
to  the  individual  life  shows  the  im- 
portance of  a  strong,  active,  trained, 
will-power  in  all  our  own  experi- 
ences. The  change  in  our  lives  must 
be.  That  is  inevitable ;  but  whether 
it  be  growth  or  degeneration  depends 
upon  the  directive  will  energy  which 
the  individual  is  able  to  bring  into* 
play. 

A  great  truth  which  must  be  evi- 
dent to  one  who  appreciates  the 
mighty  world  movement  is  that  the- 
world  is  growing  better,  is  contin- 
ually passing  from  what  is  to  what 
ought  to  be.  One  of  the  unpleas- 
ant things  to  which  we  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  listen  is  a  lament  for 
the  good  old  times,  as  it  was  at  one 
time  expressed  to  me  that  the  world 
was  better  eighteen  hundred  years- 
ago  than  it  is  now.  Such  ideas  are 
most  unfortunate  for  those  who  hold 
them.  They  signify  a  very  limited 
and  narrow  outlook  on  life,  and  lit- 
tle appreciation  of  the  valiant  strug- 
gle which  the  race  has  been  making- 
through  blood  and  tears  toward  the 
light.  A  very  pessimistic  view  of  all 
things  must  be  the  logical  result  of 
such  an  outlook.  The  great  lesson 
of  the  centuries,  however,  not  only 
inspires  optimism  but  gives  one  a 
reason  for  his  optimism.  A  spirit  of 
optimism  is  surely  a  requisite  for 
making  the  most  of  life ;  it  gives  pur- 
pose to  efTort  and  makes  work  worth 
while.  The  student  of  history  should 
become  a  rational  optimist. 

This  ^reat  fact  of  the  forward 
movement    of   the   race   also   enables 
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the  individual  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  his  own  life  in  its  historical  and 
social  conception.  As  he  feels  that 
he  is  an  integral  part  of  a  great 
movement  the  social  instinct  is  born, 
and  the  idea  of  the  complex  relation- 
ships which  he  bears  to  others  be- 
side himself  becomes  a  factor  in  his 
life.  In  the  education  of  the  child 
this  is  a  vital  point,  as  the  child 
often  tends  to  be  individualistic  and 
not  always  willing  to  surrender  his 
interest  to  the  good  of  the  larger 
group.  Hence  a  part  of  the  purpose 
of  the  school  must  be  the  "socializ- 
ing" of  the  child.  This  must  be 
done  that  adaptation  between  him- 
self and  the  social  order  can  become 
perfect.  It  is  on  this  social  phase  of 
Ethics  that  the  emphasis  is  being 
placed  by  the  best  thought  of  oui 
day,  that  "Life  means  relations," 
and  that  it  is  only  in  the  social  order 
that  life  finds  its  highest  meaning 
and  its  truest  expression.  Thus  does 
it  become  man's  highest  duty  to  find 
himself  in  the  social  order.  In  read- 
ing one's  life's  meaning  in  the  his- 
torical conception  where  he  is  but  a 
part  of  an  on-sweeping  movement  he 
realizes  that  to  fill  his  place  he  must 
be  in  harmony  with  the  movement. 
Along  this  steady  upward  march 
of  the  race  much  has  .been  dropped, 
but  the  things  that  are  vital,  the 
things  that  are  strong  are  the  right 
things,  the  useful  things,  the  things 
that  serve.  I  quote  from  Froude: 
"One  lesson,  and  only  one,  history 
may  be  said  to  repeat  with  distinct- 
ness; that  the  world  is  built  some- 
how on  moral  foundations,  that  in 
the  long  run  it  is  well  with  the  good, 
in  the  long  run  it  is  ill  with  the 
wicked."  In  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence between  principles  and  ideas,  the 
right,  those  in  accord  with  Eternal 
Triith,  have  in  themselves  the  in- 
herent qualities  which  enable  them 
to  endure;   the  wrong,    the    unjust, 


the  unfit,  carry  with  them  their  own 
punishment,  their  own  defeat.  Hence 
the  movement  of  humanity  becomes 
the  victory  of  Truth.  This  is  not 
always  evident,  however,  and  by  any 
but  the  student  of  history  might  not 
be  readily  believed.  'Tis  true  that 
the  right,  the  worthy,  sometimes  does 
conquer  slowly  but  none  the  less 
surely. 

Here  is  a  lesson  which  the  in- 
dividual will  do  well  to  learn :  That 
in  all  his  relations,  both  personal 
and  social,  the  wrong,  the  selfish,  the 
unjust  carries  with  it  its  own  weak- 
ness whereas  the  right  is  strong  in 
its  own  might;  that  "one  with  God 
is  a  majority."  This  fact  has  been 
well  expressed  by  Lowell : 

"Truth     forever     on     the     scaffold^ 

Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the   future, 

and  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth    God    within   the    shadow, 

keeping     watch     above     His 

own." 

This  inspires  us  with  the  faith  ot 
Lincoln,  that   "right  makes  might." 

There  is  still  another  great  mes- 
sage which  the  world's  history  has 
for  the  individual  life.  While  the 
onward  movement  of  the  race  has 
surely  taken  place,  its  motion  has 
been  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  an 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  with  its 
period  of  retreat  followed  by  an  ad- 
vance rising  to  a  higher  point  thaa 
that  reached  before.  It  has  only 
been  in  periods  of  moral  idealism 
that  these  higher  stages  have  been 
gained.  Only  when  nations  and  peo- 
ples have  been  impelled  by  great 
ideal  conceptions  of  truth,  of  justice, 
of  beauty,  of  brotherhood,  and  of 
right,  have  the  great  forward  move- 
ments been  made.  When  purely  ma- 
terial conceptions  are  the  dominatmg 
motives.;  when  desire  for  wealth  or 
power     or     luxury     rule     supreme. 
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then  has  the  onward  sweep  been  re- 
tarded. In  this  light  the  progress 
of  society  becomes  but  the  following 
after  and  realizing  of  its  visions. 
Moral  idealism  of  some  sort  is  the 
dynamic  force  of  the  upward  climb 
and  when  this  is  not  present  stagna- 
tion and  decay  follow. 

Just  so  it  is  with  the  individual. 
Life,  ideally  and  greatly  conceived  of 
gives  purpose  and  value  to  living  and 
furnishes  that  to  which  one  must  be 
continually  reaching  after  if  he  is  to 
show  the  gradual  unfolding  and  en- 
largement of  which  he  is  capable. 
Quoting  from  Browning's  Saul: 
"  *Tis  not  what  man  does  which  ex- 
alts him  but  what  man  would  do." 

As  it  is  necessary  that  the  race 
hold  its  ideal,  that  ideal  must  be 
a  progressive  .  and  continually  en- 
larging one.  As  one  point  in  the 
slow  climb  is  approached  or  reached 
the  eyes  must  be  set  on  a  higher  sum- 
mit beyond.  So  with  the  individual. 
The  ideal  to  which  he  can  fully 
measure  up  is  too  low.  Hence  as 
growth  reveals  new  possibilities,  he 
must  be  continually  setting  for  him- 
self a  higher  goal  to  be  gained  in 
his  progress  along  the  path  of  work 
and  duty. 

Another  important  point  in  the 
study  of  history  is  that  it  brings  one 
into  close  touch  with  great  lives.  We 
are  here  able  to  study  the  motives  of 
men,  to  appreciate  their  struggle,  to 
perceive  the  operation  of  qualities 
and  ideas  in  them  which  made  for 
success  or  failure,  and  to  judge  how 
they  filled  their  places  and  met  their 
opportunities.  Here  will  be  found 
lessons  without  number  which  can  be 
transferred  into  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual with  profit.  This  phase  1 
must  pass  with  but  a  few  words. 

In  the  study  of  the  lives  that  are 
here  opened  up  to  us  we  may  learn 
to  form  correct  judgments  of  men, 
their  motives,  limitations,  and  actions. 


We  may  gain  a  broad,  charitable, 
and  sympathetic  spirit,  which  is  an 
essential  in  the  right  ordering  of  our 
social  relations  and  the  forming  of 
fair  estimates  of  men.  Worthy  qual- 
ities, purposeful  effort,  and  lofty 
ideals  perceived  and  admired  in  oth- 
ers have  a  tendency  to  influence  us  to 
imitate  them  to  some  extent,  just  as 
the  things  we  perceive  to  be  mean 
and  unworthy  in  others,  detrimental  to 
themselves  and  their  fellows  pro- 
duce in  us  a  feeling  of  condenmation 
for  such,  and,  for  reasons  partly  ra- 
tional, partly  emotional,  may  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  us  to  avoid  like 
lines  of  conduct. 

A  further  contribution  of  history 
study  to  the  individual  life  is  along 
the  line  of  general  culture.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  point  out  ex- 
actly in  what  this  consists,  but  it  at 
least  includes  such  things  as  breadth 
of  interest;  clearness  of  insight,  and 
above  all  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  all  that  the  race  has 
thought  and  worked  out  which  is 
true  and  beautiful  and  uplifting.  At- 
tention to  teaching  along  these  cul- 
tural lines  needs  an  increased  em- 
phasis, I  believe,  in  the  present  day 
when  the  rushing  multitude  is  clam- 
oring for  what  they  call  a  practical, 
dollar-earning  education.  The  in- 
crease of  civilization,  the  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  life  means 
to  most  men  and  women  an  increase 
of  leisure  time.  The  ten-hour  day  is 
giving  place  to  the  eight  and  this 
may  still  be  reduced.  It  is  the  way 
in  which  one's  leisure  time  is  spent 
that  will  determine  whether  it  shall 
prove  to  be  a  blessing  or  a  detri- 
ment. It  is  not  man's  work  that 
drags  him  down  and  blights  his  life, 
but  rather  the  unwise  and  damaging 
use  which  he  makes  of  his  free  hours. 
Whether  this  leisure  time  is  spent  in 
seeking  that  which  is  not  only  use- 
less   folly   but    positively    degrading 
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and  weakening  will  depend  entirely 
upon  his  outlook,  his  appreciation  of 
the  dignity  of  life,  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  things  that  are  elevating, 
uplifting  and  worth  while. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  briefly  sum  up 
what  I  have  here  attempted  to  sug- 
gest as  some  of  the  great  fundamen- 
tal lessons  which  history  understood 
in  its  broader  conceptions  has  for  life, 
both  in  its  personal  aspect  and  its 
'  broader  social  meaning.  From  the 
progress  of  the  race,  moving  with 
some  definite  aim  and  directed  to  a 
large  degree  by  the  collective  will  at- 
titudes of  men  we  have  the  infer- 
ences of  the  individual  life  of  change 
and  progress  related  to  some  inner 
fixed  principle,  at  all  times  directed 
by  effective  will.  The  fact  of  the  im- 
proving condition  of  the  world  makes 
the  outlook  and  attitude  toward  life 
and  the  world  an  optimistic  one.  The 
triumphant  power  of  truth  and  ulti- 
mate supremacy  of  right  should  teach 
us  to  be  constant  searchers  for  the 
truth,  and  when  it  is  found  to  stand 
for  it  steadfastly  and  loyally.  As 
the  life  of  the  race  has  been  vital 
and  efficient  and  rich  only  when  na- 
tions and  men  have  perceived  that 
the  great  things  were  not  wealth  and 
power  and  material  gain,  but  rather 


the  moral  and  ideal  concerns,  so  our 
individual  life  is  large  and  rich  only 
when  one  is  stirred  to  action  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  some  consuming  ideal 
which  is  born  of  man's  real  nature, 
his  moral  nature.  The  social  teach- 
ing of  history  reveals  the  supreme 
fact  of  the  social  order  and  one  bet- 
ter conceives  his  duty  to  live  with 
reference  to  the  good  of  the  whole 
and  sees  the  duty  of  a  life  of  service. 
And  in  addition  to  these  is  the  mes- 
sage for  larger  culture. 

Of  course  these  lessons  will  come 
to  different  individuals  with  varying 
degrees  of  clearness  and  meaning,  yet 
they  can  hardly  fail  to  exert  some  in- 
fluence on  the  attitudes  which  we 
hold  toward  life.  And  the  living  of 
life  is  after  all  so  much  a  matter  of 
certain  attitudes  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing toward  right  or  wrong  lines  of 
conduct,  and  high  or  low  standards 
of  value.  Hence  the  history  of  the 
race  has  a  large  message  for  the  in- 
dividual life  of  each  man.  The  deep- 
er appreciation  of  its  great  facts  and 
truths  will  help  make  that  life  rich, 
strong  to  live,  and  efficient  to  work; 
in  a  word,  will  help  one  to  arrive  at 
its  rational  interpretation  and  the  dis- 
covery of  its  larger  meanings. 


A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  IN  EUROPE. 


BY  A  PARTICIPANT. 


My  earlier  ideas  of  travel  were 
nothing  if  not  positive.  Years  of 
dreaming  had  given  one  a  vivid  men- 
tal picture  of  the  trip  that  was  some- 
time to  be.  We  were  going  alone,  of 
course,  my  companion  and  I.  No 
party  for  us,  with  its  procrustean  itin- 
erary and  its  mechanical  explanations. 


We  wanted  the  pleasure  of  planning 
oiur  own  trip;  yes,  and  the  pleasure 
of  changing  our  plans  afterward  as 
often  as  we  felt  like  it.  We  would 
study,  at  least  in  a  degree,  but  we 
would  not  be  taught;  we  would  ex- 
plore, but  we  would  not  be  guided. 
The  delight  of  discovering  things,  the 
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delight,  even,  of  making  mistakes,  ap- 
pealed to  me  with  keenest  relish.  I 
pictured  the  human  scene  on  wharf 
or  steamer  deck  which  I  could  watch 
in  delicious  incognito,  the  newly- wed- 
ded couple,  the  blase  globe  trotter, 
the  vulgar  party.  I  anticipated  the 
ever  varying  sea,  the  picturesque  pag- 
eant of  European  ports,  the  gay  tur- 
moil of  the  great  capitals,  the  glories 
of  the  vast  museums,  all  seen  from 
the  comfortable  seclusion  of  our  self- 
sufficing  companionship.  For  once  I 
would  give  wanton  curiosity  the  rein 
and  throw  method  to  the  winds.  This 
might  not  be  the  way  to  learn  most 
but  it  was  the  way  to  enjoy  most,  and 
I  instinctively  felt  that  travel  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  taken  very  seriously. 

And  yet  I  am  4  serious  person.  I 
have  always  tended  to  business  at 
home  and  have  had  no  patience  v/ith 
those  who  thought  it  fun  to  play 
hookey  in  life's  school.  I  have  had 
my  fun,  too,  in  my  own  serious  way 
without  doing  or  caring  to  do  fool 
things.  I  have  enjoyed  doing  things 
in  business-like  wsCys  and  making  my 
work  clean  cut  about  the  edges.  I 
have  found  pleasure  and  inspiration 
in  leadership  and  companionship,  and 
have  felt  the  intenser  purpose  tingle 
to  my  very  finger  tips  as  I  have  real- 
ized that  my  purpose  was  shared  by 
a  thousand  others  like  minded.  Why 
I  should  have  idealized  the  slipshod 
and  the  lawless  ni  travel  I  can  no: 
imagine.  I  think  it  was  in  the  air  I 
breathed.  I  unhesitatingly  assumed 
that  parties  were  vulgar  though  T 
knew  the  one  I  went  to  church  with 
was  refined;  T  felt  sure  that  joint 
travel  was  tyranny,  though .  joint 
effort  everywhere  else  I  had  found  an 
inspiration.  Somehow  in  travel  all 
seemed  to  go  by  contraries. 

How  I  came  to  go  to  Europe  with 
a  Summer  School  I  hardly  know.  It 
was  a  party  and  a  big  one,  or  rather 
a  whole  group  of  little  ones.    It  had 


not  only  leaders,  but  prescribed  pro- 
grams and  schedules  (just  as  I  had 
doted  on  in  our  clubs,  etc.,  but  hated 
in  travel).  My  decision  was  not 
without  misgivings.  In  imagination 
I  saw  our  hundred  or  more  travelers 
filing  out  of  a  special  train,  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  picture  of  myself 
and  chum  walking  out  quietly  by  our- 
selves. The  fact  that  we  two  would 
have  been  filing  out  with  three  or 
four  hundred  strangers  in  any  case 
didn't  occur  to  me.  I  groaned,  too, 
in  spirit  at  the  thought  of  being  in- 
structed, when  we  were  dying  to 
prowl  by  ourselves.  The  possibility 
that  this  leader  could  so  win  my  al- 
legiance that  I  should  know  no  wish 
but  to  see  through  his  eyes  and  muse 
upon  the  dead  past  that  he  charmed 
back  into  being,  this  did  not  suggest 
itself. 

But  my  friend,  (we  had  always 
planned  to  go  together)  met  a  Boston 
man  and  went  daft  over  this  Euro- 
pean Summer  School,  and  I  yielded 
with  mingled  curiosity  and  disgust. 
This  at  least  would  be  an  experience, 
an  occasion  later  for  musing  and  per- 
haps for  mirth. 

The  voyage  was  comfortable,  but 
unexpectedly  monotonous.  I  was  un- 
prepared to  find  the  ocean  so  like 
itself  from  day  to  day  and  so  scantily 
provided  with  diverting  incidents.  I 
expected  to  see  ships  of  all  kinds  and 
all  manner  of  sea  monsters,  but  I 
was  tired  of  looking  before  the  first 
day  was  over.  The  prospect  of  an- 
other week  of  this  was  anything  but 
attractive.  I  turned  to  the  party  for 
diversion.  I  really  must  confess  I 
found  some  of  my  companions  in- 
teresting. In  all  my  imagination  I 
had  thought  of  myself  as  standing 
aside  and  looking  at  the  party  as  a 
crowd.  I  now  found  myself  inside, 
and  the  party  unexpectedly  resolved 
itself  into  individuals  quite  compar- 
able to  ourselves.     Before  the  end  of 
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the  day  there  were  three  that  I 
wanted  to  know;  before  the  end  of 
the  voyage  there  were  scarce  that 
many  that  I  didn't  want  to  know. 

In  spite  of  this  ameliorating  cir- 
cumstance, agreeable  occupation  was 
at  a  premium.  And  now  our  leaders 
had  their  innings.  Of  those  lectures ! 
I  had  associated  them  beforehand 
with  seasickness  and  other  nauseating 
experiences.  I  was  lecture  blase,  and 
then,  too,  these  lectures  had  been  only 
impersonal  phonograph- like  things 
in  my  imagination.  Now  I  knew 
them  and  had  found  them  interest- 
ing. I  went  to  hear  them  because 
they  were  friends  who  appealed  to 
me  in  their  own  right.  It  did  not  at 
first  occur  to  me  that  it  was  going  to 
be  this  way  all  summer  and  that  these 
lectures  were  going  to  be  a  passion 
-with  me.  Yet  so  it  was.  I  missed 
"but  two  of  those  given  by  my  favor- 
ite leaders,  and  these  losses  were  two 
of  my  keenest  griefs. 

I  can  not  narrate  the  summer's  ex- 
periences. I  was  not  without  misgiv- 
ings when  we  landed  ^nd  I  looked 
forward  to  being  "toted"  about,  but 
these  misgivings  vanished  with  the 
first  experiences.  Some  of  these  are 
indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory. 
One  will  serve  as  a  sample  for  all. 

It  had  been  one  of  my  dreams  to 
see  Stratford.  I  had  looked  forward 
to  strolling  through  the  streets  where 
Shakespeare  passed  his  boyhood  or 
wandering  to  Ann  Hatha  way's  cot- 
tage, or  gazing  upon  the  grave  of 
Shakespeare  with  the  strange  curse  in 
its  epitaph,  as  the  Mecca  of  my  pil- 
grimage. Had  I  been  alone  I  should 
have  done  this  and  been  satisfied.  I 
did  this  as  it  was,  and  strangely 
enough,  I  did  not  desire  to  be  alone, 
but  felt  grateful  for  sjmnpathetic 
companionship  in  my  emotions.  I 
seemed  to  feel  more  deeply  that  oth- 
ers about  me  felt  the  same. 

But  now   I   saw   more   than   this, 


greater  than  this;  saw  what  by  my- 
self I  should  have  neither  seen  nor 
sought.  The  grave  of  Shakespeare 
lies  beside  the  Avon  and  in  the 
church  that  he  loved.  I  had  seen 
and  greeted  them  from  afar,  loving 
them  for  Shakespeare's  sake.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  me  that  he  loved 
them  for  their  own  sake,  and  that  the 
real  object  of  my  quest  should  be, — 
not  the  accident  of  his  burial  place, — 
but  the  essence  of  his  love.  The  old 
church  tells  better  than  the  proudest 
minister  in  England  the  story  of  the 
builder's  art,  the  humble  rubble  walls 
of  Norman  times,  the  recut  windows, 
each  a  record  of  progressing  taste, 
the  towering  spire  of  early  English 
days,  the  elegant  chair  and  rich  lace 
window  walls  of  the  Tudor  nave, 
here  lies  all  unrolled  the  record  of 
England's  greatest  borrowed  art. 
And  better  still,  the  velvet  quiet  of 
the  church  yard,  the  huge  elms  along 
the  river  bank  where  only  the  rooks 
break  death's  silence,  these  are  the 
^art  that  is  England's  own. 

We  walked  by  evening  shade  to 
Shottery  where  in  Ann  Hathaway's 
cottage  Shakespeare  felt  the  spell  ot 
the  eternally  feminine.  We  found  the 
cottage,  looked  over  its  artificially 
preserved  treasures  and  thought  our 
task  finished.  Not  so.  A  few  steps 
farther,  hidden  from  view,  we  were 
guided  to  a  little  hamlet  whose  won- 
dering inhabitants  could  not  under- 
stand our  interest  in  their  simple 
homes.  But  in  them  we  found  the 
soul  of  England.  Mere  cottages,  with 
tiny  windows  out  of  whose  shining 
panes  gazed  dainty  flowers;  roofs 
whose  thatch  was  stitched  in  artistic 
patterns,  wee  little  gardens  where  use- 
ful things  made  use  for  flowers  and 
the  walls  were  covered  with  roses; 
all  of  it  the  work,  the  thought  of 
men  and  women  who  toil  long  hours 
for  humble  fare  and  yet  find  time  for 
art.     I  remembered  our  laborers'  cot- 
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tages  at  home,  their  barren  yards  and 
broken  fences,  their  decoration  of  tin 
cans  and  nameless  litter,  remembered 
and  yet  tried  to  forget.  I  had  gone 
to  Stratford  to  find  Shakespeare,  there 
only  a  name  and  a  spot  at  best, — and 
I  had  been  led  instead  to  find  what 
Shakespeare  found  and  loved,  the  un- 
dying essence  of  English  life  and  art. 
It  was  so  everywhere;  in  the  maze 
of  the  great  metropolis  that  confuses 
the  novice,  in  the  glitter  of  the  French 
capital  that  hides  her  serious  worth, 
in  the  pseudoromance  of  the  Rhine 
that  obscures  the  real  romance  of  its 


history,  in  the  tinsel  mask  of  faded 
Venice,  the  reticent  reserve  of  subtle 
Florence  and  the  imposing  monuments 
of  Rome,  above  all  in  the  mystic 
glories  of  Greece  we  found  the  same 
deeper  depth,  the  same  unexpected 
revelation.  Everywhere  I.  had 
grasped  the  shadow  and  missed  the 
substance.  Everywhere  I  was  guided 
to  the  thing  I  should  have  missed, 
the  thing  for  which  I  cared.  The 
liberty  I  had  prized  and  hesitated  to 
surrender  was  the  liberty  to  lose 
my  way;  the  leadership  I  dreaded 
was  my  emancipation. 


PROPOSED  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 


77th  General  Assembly. 
Regular  Session. 

Amended  H.  B.  757. 

Mr.   Trott. 

To  provide  for  a  more  complete  or- 
ganization and  supervision  of  town- 
ship district  and  special  district 
schools,  and  village  district  schools 
wherein  a  superintendent  is  not  em- 
ployed and  for  the  appointment  of 
a  county  superintendent  and  super- 
visors therefor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Ohio : 
Section  1.  That  in  each  county 
in  this  state  there  shall  be  and  hereby 
is  established  a  county  board  of  edu- 
cation consisting  of  the  presidents  of 
the  boards  of  education  of  all  town- 
ship school  districts  and  special  school 
districts  and  also  of  all  village  school 
districts  wherein  a  superintendent  of 
schools  is  not  employed.  The  coimty 
board  shall  meet  in  regular  session 
on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  after 
the  passage  of  this  act  and  annually 


thereafter,  at  the  office  of  the  county 
auditor  or  other  place  designated  by 
him,  and  organize  by  electing  a  pres- 
ident, who  shall  serve  for  one  year. 
A  majority  of  all  members  of  the 
'  board  shall  cojistitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business.  The 
county  auditor  shall  act  as  clerk  of 
the  board,  keep  a  record  of  all  its 
proceedings  in  a  book  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  shall  have  the  right  to 
vote  on  all  questions  coming  before 
such  board  in  case  of  a  tie.  Special 
meetings  of  the  board  may  be  xalled 
by  the  clerk  upon  the  written  request 
of  one-third  of  the  membership  of 
the  board. 

Section  2.  For  effecting  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  county  board,  at  this  regular 
session,  or  at  an  adjourned  session 
thereafter,  but  in  no  event  later  than 
the  3rd  Monday  in  June,  after  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

First:  To  divide  the  county  into 
supervisory  districts  and  establish 
boundary  lines  thereof,  excluding 
city  school  districts  and  village  school 
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districts  wherein  a  superintendent  of 
schools  is  employed.  Such  supervis- 
ory districts  shall  be  formed  by  the 
union  of  contiguous  territory  of  two 
or  more  township  school  districts, 
special  school  districts,  or  village 
school  districts  not  employing  a 
superintendent  of  schools,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  have  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  public 
teachers  employed  within  any  one 
supervisory  district,  and  such  super- 
visory districts  when  so  established 
shall  not  be  changed  except  in  the 
year  1910  and  in  each  decennial 
year  thereafter. 

Second :  To  choose  by  ballot  by 
a  majority  vote  of  all  members  of 
the  board,  a  superintendent  of  all  the 
public  schools  in  the  county  com- 
prised within  the  territory  to  be 
supervised  who  shall  be  known  as 
county  superintendent,  and  one  as- 
sistent  superintendent  for  each  super- 
visory district  who  shall  be  known  as 
supervisor,  and  fix  their  salaries  and 
terms  of  office.  But  no  county  super- 
intendent shall  be  chosen  for  a  term 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
years,  and  Jio  supervisor  for  a  term 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  three 
years,  and  in  no  event  for  a  term  ter- 
minating beyond  any  decennial  year. 
Should  the  board  fail  to  choose  either 
a  superintendent  or  supervisor  or  both, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May  of  any 
year,  it  shall  meet  every  Monday 
thereafter  until  properly  qualified 
persons  have  been  chosen  to  fill  such 
positions.  But  in  case  of  failure  to 
choose  by  the  third  Monday  of  Aug- 
ust of  any  year,  the  county  commis- 
sioners shall  then  choose  the  county 
superintendent,  or  supervisor,  or  both, 
as  the  case  may  be  and  fix  their  sal- 
aries. But  the  terms  of  office  of  all 
persons  elected  by  the  county  com- 
missioners shall  be  for  one  year  only. 
The  clerk  of  the  board  shall  notify 


the  county  superintendent  and  the 
supervisors  of  their  election  and  with- 
out delay  shall  certify  to  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools, 
the  name  and  postoffice  address  of 
each  person  so  elected,  together  with 
his  term  of  office  and  the  amount  of 
his  salary. 

Third:  At  said  meeting  or  any 
regular  meeting  thereafter,  with  the 
advice  of  the  county  superintendent, 
to  prescribe  courses  of  study  and  to 
recommend  text  books,  with  particu- 
lar regard  to  the  uniformity  of  both 
throughout  the  territory  to  be  super- 
vised, and  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
same  by  the  several  boards  of  educa- 
tion as  rapidly  as  consistent  with  ex- 
isting text  book  adoptions  and  con- 
tracts. 

P'ourth:  To  estimate  the  amount 
of  money  needed  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  superintendent  and  the  super- 
visors, and  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  board  for  the  current  year;  to 
levy  the  same  upon  the  duplicate  of 
all  taxable  property  within  the  whole 
territory  to  be  supervised ;  and  to  cer- 
tify such  levy  to  the  county  auditor. 
In  making  such  levy  the  county  board 
shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  section  3958  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  Ohio  in  so  far  as  the  saLme 
may  be  applicable. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be 
chosen  to  the  position  of  county 
superintendent  or  supervisors  who 
shall  not  have  had  five  years*  ex- 
perience in  teaching  or  superintend- 
ing schools  within  the  ten  years  im- 
mediately preceding  his  election ;  and 
who  does  not  hold  a  five  years' 
"Teachers'  High  School  Certificate" 
to  teach  in  the  county  in  which  he  is. 
employed,  or  a  "State  High  School 
Certificate;"  or  who  does  not  hold  a 
certificate  or  diploma  of  graduation 
from  some  recognized  university,  col- 
lege, or  normal   school,  and  also  a: 
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"Teachers^  High  School  Certificate" 
to  teach  in  the  county  in  which  he  is 
employed. 

Section  4.  The  compensation  of 
the  county  superintendent  shall  not 
be  less  than  twelve  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  in  any  county  of  this  state 
and  shall  be  paid  jointly  by  the  state 
of  Ohio  and  all  school  districts  within 
the  supervised  territory,  provided, 
however,  that  the  state's  share  of  said 
compensation  shall  be  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  dollars.  The  remainder  of 
the  superintendent's  salary,  the  sal- 
of  members  of  the  board  and 
other  necessary  expenses  of  -the 
board  shall  be  paid  by  the 
school  districts  aforesaid.  The 
state  treasurer  shall  pay  to  the 
several  county  treasurers  the  state's 
share  of  the  superintendent's  salary, 
and  an  amount  of  money  sufficient 
for  such  purpose  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated out  of  moneys  in  the  state  treas- 
ury to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
treasurers  to  place  all  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  state  under  this  act, 
and  from  the  levy  made  by  the  county 
board  into  a  special  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "Supervision  Fund." 
And  no  moneys  shall  be  expended 
from  said  fund  except  for  the  pur- 
pose named  in  this  act.  At  the  close 
of  each  school  month,  the  county 
treasurer,  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
county  auditor,  shall  pay  to  the 
county  superintendent  and  the  sev- 
eral supervisors  an  amount  of  money 
to  be  determined  by  dividing  the  an- 
nual salary  of  each  by  the  number 
of  months  in  the  school  year. 

The  compensation  of  members  of 
the  county  board  of  education  shall 
be  three  dollars  per  day  for  each 
meeting  attended,  payable  out  of  the 
"Supervision  Fund"  in  the  county 
trensury  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
countv  auditor. 


Section  5.  The  county  superin- 
Canton  has  a  Schoolmasters'  Club, 
tendent  shall  give  his  entire  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  office  and  shall  have 
general  supervision  and  direction  over 
all  the  schools  within  the  territory  to 
be  supervised  and  the  supervisors  and 
teachers  therein,  including  those  that 
are  now  or  may  hereafter  become  cen- 
tralized and  those  that  are  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  placed  under  town- 
ship supervision  in  accordance  with 
the  school  laws  of  this  state.  It  shall 
be  his  duty  to  study  the  conditions 
and  needs  of  all  the  schools  under 
his  charge;  to  advise  with  boards  of 
education  and  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  for  promoting  and  advancing 
the  best  educational  interests  of  the 
county,  having  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  discussions  at  board  meetings 
but  not  to  vote ;  to  assist  the  super- 
vi<ors  and  teachers  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  schools  and  to  advise 
with  them  as  to  the  conduct  and  man- 
agement of  the  same ;  to  visit  the 
schools  in  person  as  often  as  practic- 
able ;  to  provide  for  and  conduct  at 
least  two  meetings  each  year  for 
supervisors  and  teacher^  under  his 
supervision  and  one  meeting  for  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  education  within 
the  supervised  territory,  and  as  many 
township  meetings  as  practicable;  to 
keep  a  complete  record  of  all  the 
schools  under  his  supervision  and  the 
progress  of  work  therein  and  for  that 
purpose  may  require  monthly  and  an- 
nual reports  and  other  information 
from  time  to  time  from  the  supervis- 
ors and  teachers  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  schools ;  to  make  reports  an- 
nually to  the  state  commissioner  of 
common  schools  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools  under  his  supervision  and 
to  furnish  such  other  information  as 
may  be  requested  by  said  commis- 
sioner; and  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting   information    concerning  ,all 
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the  schools  in  the  county  for  the  use 
of  the  state  department  and  of  com- 
municating with  all  the  superintend- 
ents, supervisors,  principals,  teachers 
and  schools  in  the  county,  he  shall 
be  the  representative  of  said  com- 
missioner, ^nd  to  perform  such  other 
duties  as  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion may  require  of  him. 

Seciion  6.  The  supervisor  shall 
have  the  general  direction  and  super- 
vision over  all  the  teachers  and 
schools  within  his  respective  dis- 
trict. He  shall  visit  the  schools 
under  his  charge,  direct  and  assist 
teachers  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  classify  and  control  the  pro- 
motion of  pupils  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  county  superin- 
tendent or  county  board  may  require 
of  him. 

Section  7.  The  county  superin- 
tendent shall  be  and  hereby  is  con- 
stituted a  fourth  member  of  the 
county  board  of  school  examiners. 
And,  during  his  term  of  office,  he 
shall  perform  the  duties  devolving  by 
law  upon  regularly  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  county  board  of  school 
examiners,  and  for  such  services, 
shall  receive  no  compensation  in  ad- 
dition to  his  salary,  except  that  he 
shall  receive  the  regular  compensa- 
tion of  an  examiner  when  he  sits  as 
clerk  of  the  board. 

Section  8.  The  county  superin- 
tendent or  any  supervisor  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  the  county  board 
for  drunkenness,  immorality,  incom- 
petency, general  neglect  of  his  duties, 
for  conducting  any  normal  or  private 
school  or  acting  for  any  school  book 
or  school  supply  companies.  But  no 
county  superintendent  or  supervisor 
shall  be  removed  from  office  except 
upon  charges  iiled  with  said  board  in 
writing  and  after  an  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  the  accused  to  defend 


against  such  charges,  either  in  person 
or  \yj  attorney. 

Section  9.  Vacancies  in  the  office 
of  the  county  superintendent  or  of 
any  supervisor  caused  by  death,  res- 
ignation, removal  from  the  county 
during  the  term  of  office  or  removal 
from  office  shall  be  filled  by  the 
county  board  of  education  at  a  meet- 
mg  called  for  that  purpose  by  the 
county  auditor  upon  at  least  three 
days'  notice  to  each  member  of  said 
board. 

Section  10.  The  county  commis- 
sioners in  each  county  shall  furnish 
an  office  at  the  county  seat  for  the 
county  superintendent  and  provide 
the  same  with  suitable  furniture,  heat, 
light,  and  all  necessary  books  and 
stationery. 

Section  11.  The  prosecuting  at- 
torney shall  be  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  county  superintendent. 

Section  12.  Nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  take  away  or 
abridge  the  powers  of  township  dis- 
trict boards  of  education  to  central- 
ize rural  schools  or  employ  township 
supervisors  of  rural  schools,  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  3922,  3927-2  and 
4017  of  the  school  laws  of  the  state 
of  Ohio.     

THE  CANTON  TEACHERS'  CLUB. 

By  >Vilhelmena  Deissle. 

Since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
when  each  London  coffee-house  was 
appropriated  by  an  exclusive  class  of 
patrons,  and  the  wits  and  literati  of 
the  city  gathered  in  the  afternoon  to 
sip  "a  dish  of  the  right  coffee  berry  or 
chocolate,"  club  life  has  appealed  to 
English  people.  Gradually,  this  early 
social  affiliation  widened,  until  now 
every  phase  of  labor  has  its  organ- 
ized laborers,  as  some  one  caustically 
remarks,  ^'clubbed  for  gain  or  de- 
struction." 
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Women's  clubs,  more  recent  than 
Queen  Anne's  day,  have  been  a  jest 
to  the  satirical  journalist;  but  no 
one  can  doubt  the  potency  of  certain 
bodies  of  great-souled  women  who 
have  improved  social  conditions, 
forced  legislation,  and,  as  legislators 
themselves,  entered  into  the  very 
political  life  of  the  nation.  If  the 
extraordinary  woman,  who  came 
under  the  observation  of  the  sage, 
Confucius,  had  "as  much  sense  as  two 
hens,"  what  would  the  "heathen  Chi- 
nee" think  of  our  modern  club 
a  famous  gormandizing  aggregation 
that  promises  to  become  as  great  as 
was  the  immortal  "Kit-kat,"  but  the 
women  teachers  of  the  city,  too,  have 
their  windows  open  to  the  east. 
When,  by  a  trick  in  lobbying  and  a 
bout  in  diplomacy,  the  officers  of  the 
Stark  Institute  were  elected  from  the 
women  members,  a  sentiment  favor- 
ing a  closer  organization  among  the 
city  teachers  was  touched  into  life. 
Early  in  the  fall,  this  organization 
was  effected,  membership  in  it  being 
offered  to  all  women  teaching  in  the 
Canton  schools,  while  ex-teachers  and 
others  interested  in  the  profession 
were  entitled  to  an  honorary  associa- 
tion, sharing  all  club  privileges,  but 
free  from  responsibilities  outside  of 
the  membership  fee  of  one  dollar. 
Miss  Madge  Youtze,  an  enthusiastic 
leader  in  the  movement,  became  pres- 
ident of  the  Canton  Teachers'  Club, 
and  the  success  of  this  first  year  has 
been  won  by  her  untiring  interest  and 
her  keen  measure  of  the  values  of 
the  teacher's  life. 

With  an  active  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  form  minor  groups  for 
special  work,  so,  while  a  blue  stock- 
ing coterie  conducted  a  reading  and 
study  class,  others,  interested  in  do- 
mestic infelicity,  became  a  Saturday 
cooking    class,    instructed    by    Miss 


Wise  of  the  cooking  school.  Devotees 
to  Wordsworth  and  Burroughs  went 
afield  to  read  riddles  and  interpret 
nature's  cabalistic  writings.  A  ro- 
mantic and  intrepid  member  leased 
part  of  a  rambling  suburban  home 
and  gave  week-end  parties;  no  con- 
genial assembly  at  the  "Grecian"  or 
at  "Will's"  ever  eclipsed  the  conver- 
sational brilliancy  of  that  social  set. 
The  aesthetic  members,  students  of 
color-tone,  have  formed  a  sketch- 
class,  and  on  occasional,  long,  spring 
days  transform  a  school-room  into  an 
atelier,  where  Mr.  Gilmore,  the  draw- 
ing teacher,  stalks  in  Whistler  fash- 
ion, with  a  gentle  criticism  for  each 
impressionistic  smudge.  How  many 
windows  open  to  the  east ! 

The  general  meetings  of  the  club 
have  been  diverse  in  character.  An 
afternoon  hour  was  given  to  a  talk 
on  the  contagious  diseases  prevalent 
among  school  children,  with  a  former 
board  member,  Dr.  E.  J.  March,  as 
the  speaker.  At  one  evening  meeting. 
President  Thompson,  of  Ohio  State 
University,  lectured,  and  later  a  sec- 
ond public  meeting  was  successfully 
arranged  for  a  discussion  of  tubercu- 
losis, by  a  prominent  local  physician, 
Dr.  De  Witt.  The  social  side  of 
club  life  has  not  been  forgotten,  for 
in  the  midst  of  pedagogical  seances 
a  dish  of  ortolans  and  an  epicurean 
revel  are  not  inappropriate.  The 
Massillon  teachers  were  guests  one 
evening,  and  other  informal  hours 
have  been  given  to  variety  programs 
by  the  stellar  members.  "The 
Rivals"  is  proposed  for  the  end  of 
the  year. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  club  to 
endow  a  room  for  teachers  at  the  city 
hospital,  a  plan  too  complex  for  pres- 
ent realization,  but  altruistic  members 
managed  an  illustrated  lecture  that 
brought  the  institution  two  hundred 
dollars.    This  same  comYnittee  organ- 
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ized  a  sick-beneiit  association,  whose 
members  are  entitled  to  a  modest  al- 
lowance if  absence  from  work  con- 
tinues a  week  or  longer.  How  sim- 
ple becomes  the  accomplishment  of 
colossal  plans,  when  there  is  congen- 
ial yoking! 

The  music  and  dramatic  commit- 
tees will  have  charge  of  all  the  en- 
tertainment features  of  the  Summer 
Institute,  which,  being  fully  inter- 
preted, means  that  there  will  be  a 
combination  Savage- Frohman  attrac- 
tion. 

This  brief  account  of  the  work  of 
the  Canton  teachers  may  bring  to 
others  a  cheering  suggestion  of  how 
to  live  more  broadly  and  happily. 
The  world  has  learned  that  we  would 
touch  himianity  and  be  in  friendly 
sympathy  with  the  life  of  the  great 
cosmical  school-room.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  now  to  offer  public  encour- 
agement or  protest  to  the  movements 
of  municipal  control,  for  the  note  is 
sounded  by  a  body  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  women,  who  can  make  a 
fearful  din  should  they  choose  to 
hammer  the  war-post. 

Right  joyfully  do  we  sing  the  old 
club  paean,  ''Uunion  e*  est  la  forcec/* 


OHIO  GOOD  AND  TRUE. 

By  J.  A.  Shawan,  Columbus. 

Brightly  gleams  a  star  of  beauty 
In  "Old  Glory's"  field  of  blue, 

There  it  shines  a  glowing  emblem 
Of  Ohio,  good  and  true. 

Mark  her  jewels !  Mark  her  heroes  1 
Office,  shop,  and  field  and  glen. 

Promptly  send  a  hundred  thousand 
When  the  nation  calls  for  men. 

O,  thou  state  of  happy  childhood, 
Rippling    brooks    and     fields     of 
green. 

All  that  Nature  hath  she  gives  thee — 
Richest  fruits  and  skies  serene. 

From  thy  hillsides,  from  thy  valleys, 
Loud  the  gladsome  anthems  ring — 

Songs  of  birds,  and  songs  of  Nature , 
Songs  of  joy  and  peace,  we  sing. 

We^l  be  true  to  dear  Ohio, 

Stand  for  right  against  the  wrong, 

Help  to  keep  her  name  unsullied ; 
Loyal,   faithful,  noble,  strong. 

Then  float  on,  thou  flag  eternal. 
Still  Ohio's  star  will  shine, 

For  the  Buckeye's  fame  and  glory, 
Are  forever  linked  with  thine. 

Arbor  Day  Annual, 
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Some  one  has  said  that  success  is 
the   ability  to   utilize   one's   failures. 

*  *     * 

YoL'  can  always  tell  what  sort  of 
person  he  is  by  the  company  he  keeps 
when  he  is  alone. 

*  *     ♦ 

It  pays  to  advertise — but  the  di- 
rect object  of  the  verb  should  be 
something  or  somebody  else. 

*  ♦     * 

A  MAX  who  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem of  life  carefully  says :  "Enemies 
are  as  necessary  to  success  as  vinegar 
to  pickles.'* 

3(1       «       4( 

Medical  inspection  in  the  schools 
is  good  but  sometimes  there  should 
be  a  surgeon  to  amputate  the  teach- 
er's vocabulary. 

*  *     ♦ 

Old  as  the  figure  is,  you  still  find 
the  most  clubs  under  the  tree  that 
bears  the  most  and  the  best  apples. 
Perhaps  the  clubs  help. 

*  *     * 

A  MOTHER  said  she  didn't  know 
about  sending  her  boy  to  a  certain 
school  fearing  he  might  fall  in  with 
bad  associates.  She  might  object  to 
her  husband's  going  down  town  for 
the  same  reason.  Much  depends  up- 
on the  bov  and  the  husband. 
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It  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  ex- 
tract an  answer  to  a  letter  from  school 
people  as  to  extract  a  tooth  and  takes 
a  great  deal  longer. 

*  *     * 
Assuming  that  our  ancestors  were 

monkeys  what  a  deal  of  work  it  takes 
for  some  people  to  prevent  a  rever- 
sion to  the  original  type. 

*  *     * 
Graduation^   like  marriage,   is  a 

time  for  good  clothes  and  beautiful 
flowers  and  it  would  be  small  busi- 
ness to  "wish  it  otherwise. 

*  *     * 

Some  people  complain  that  they 
can't  find  time  to  dot  this  or  that,  but 
the  people  who  are  doing  most  find 
ample  time  for  a  few  extras. 

*  *     * 

Some  of  the  educational  journals 
inveigh  against  the  practice  of  having 
so  many  addresses  of  welcome  and  re- 
sponses at  educational  meetings. 

*  *     * 

A    SUPERINTENDENT    writeS    aS    fol- 

lows:  "It  would  surprise  you  to 
learn  how  little  money  is  invested  in 
educational  literature  in  this  county." 

*  *     * 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in- 
cident to  a  teacher's  life  is  to  bring 
it  to  pass  that  pupils  do  their  work 
from  inward  necessity  rather  than 
from  outward  compulsion. 

*  *     * 

A  CITY  teacher  met  a  country  teach- 
er on  a  visit  and  was  charmed  with 
her  personality,  her  vivacity,  her 
high  attainments,  and  her  innate  re- 
finement. The  city  teacher  was  prof- 
ited. 

*  *     * 

The  Dayton  meeting  considered 
seventy-six  questions  on  the  general 
subject  of  school-teaching    and    the 


Bowling  Green  meeting  one  hundred 
and  eight.  What  a  lot  of  things 
teachers  have  come  to  think  about ! 

*  *     * 

William  Penn  was  something  of 
a  philosopher  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  observation:  "Some  men 
do  as  much  begrudge  others  a  good 
name  as  they  want  one  themselves; 
and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  of  it.** 

*  *     * 

The  poem  in  our  April  number 
by  Miss  Margaret  Richards,  of  Lo- 
raine,  entitled  "The  Process  of  0th- 
ering"  has  elicited  very  many  favor- 
able comments  from  far  and  near.  It 
will  be  found  worthy  of  many  read- 
igs. 

*  *     * 

A  reader  of  books  asks  whether 
people  fail  to  read  books  because  they 
are  teachers  or  whether  they  are 
teachers  because  they  do  not  enjoy 
reading  books.  This  question  is  en- 
tirely too  difficult  for  us  and  we  re- 
fer it  to  our  readers. 


One  little  girl  up  the  state  says 
that  her  teacher  makes  every  day 
just  like  Sunday  and  Sunday  to  this 
little  miss  is  the  bi-ightest  and  best 
day  possible,  a  day  full  of  beauty,  of 
flowers,  of  brightness,  of  joy.  That 
teacher  is  certainly  worth  forty  dol* 

lars  a  month. 

*  *     * 

A  superintendent  in  a  large  city 
school  in  Ohio  in  speaking  of  his 
work  and  commenting  upon  an  ac- 
count of  his  many  successes  was  gen- 
erous enough  to  attribute  his  suc- 
cess to  the  work  of  his  predecessor. 
There's  a  bigness  in  such  an  attitude 
that  is  refreshing. 

*  *     * 

You  who  have  read  Romola  will 
recall  the  fact  that  while  Bratti  was 
quite  a  busines  man  in  his  way,  he 
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was  also  quite  a  philosopher.  Here 
is  one  of  his  utterances  which  is  as 
true  in  Ohio  as  it  was  in  Florence: 
"An  ass  may  bray  a  good  while  be- 
fore he  shakes  the  stars  down." 

*  *     * 

The  surgeon  uses  a  knife,  to  be 
sure,  but  he  knows  why  he  uses  it, 
knows  how  to  use  it,  where  to  use 
it,  and  when  to  use  it.  If  he  uses 
it  merely  because  he  happens  to  have 
it  in  his  hand,  cutting  and  slashing 
at  random,  he  will  do  great  damage. 
An  epithet  is  as  sharp  as  the  sur- 
geon's knife  and  should  be  used  with 
as   great   care   and  discrimination. 

*  «     * 

"After  all  has  been  said  that  can 
be  said  about  the  widening  influence 
of  ideas,  it  remains  true  that  they 
would  hardly  be  such  strong  agents 
unless  they  were  taken  in  a  solvent 
of  feeling."  After  we  have  read  this 
quotation  at  least  seven  times,  we 
shall  do  well  to  meditate.  In  the 
course  of  our  meditation  we  shall 
catch  a  glint  of  its  vital  application 
to  s(  hool  work. 

1-     *     * 

hoME  crotchety  people  pretend  not 
to  believe  in  fairies,  due,  probably, 
to  til*:;  fact  that  they  have  not  read 
J.  M.  Barrie's  "The  Little  White 
nird."  Those  who  have  read  this 
book,  know  there  are  fairies  for  the 
author  gives  their  origin  in  these 
words  :  "When  the  first  baby  laughed 
for  the  first  time,  his  laugh  broke 
into  a  million  pieces  and  they  all 
went  skipping  about.  That  was  the 
l)eginning  of  fairies." 

*  *     * 

Some  wise  one  says  it  thus: 
"When  a  thing  is  particularly  hard 
to  do.  it  is  likely  to  be  particularly 
well  worth  doing.  This  is  worth  re- 
membering the  next  time  that  diffi- 
culty and  opposition  stare  us  in  the 


face.  Easy  things  are  within  the 
reach  of  every  one ;  they  offer  neither 
inducement  nor  challenge  to  people 
of  power.  The  prizes  of  life  are  pro- 
tected by  difficulty.  Therefore  ob- 
stacle, to  a  strong  man,  simply  spells 
inducement." 

*  *     « 

The  teacher  who  assigns  a  school 
exercise  as  a  punishment  is  violating 
all  the  laws  of  pedagogy  and  several 
other  laws  both  written  and  unwrit- 
ten. The  teacher  who  does  this  must 
be  altogether  inexperienced  or  else  su 
very  obtuse  as  to  be  beyond  redemp- 
tion. To  keep  a  boy  after  school  to 
learn  a  hundred  words,  or  write  a 
sentence  fifty  times,  because  he  whis- 
pered will  make  a  boy  with  any  spirit 
hate  spelling,  lose  respect  for  the 
teacher,  and  adopt  whispering  as  a 
rule. 

in        :¥         * 

That  is  a  good  school  in  which 
the  teachers  are  all  working  together 
and  believe  in  one  another.  Such 
teachers  are  ever  looking  for  oppor- 
tunities to  help  one  another,  rejoicing 
in  the  successes  of  their  co-workers. 
Thev  take  counsel  of  one  another 
constantly  and  each  one  emphasizes 
and  reinforces  the  work  of  the  others. 
In  time  the  pupils  feel  this  influence, 
for  it  permeates  the  whole  school, 
and  they,  too,  learn  the  lesson  of  al- 
truism and  the  school  thus  becomes  a 
unit. 

*  *     * 

In  Yellowstone  Park  there  is  a 
place  in  the  Grand  Canyon  called 
"Inspiration  Point"  and  all  who  have 
visited  that  wonder- land  will  thrill 
at  sight  of  the  name.  From  that 
point  one  can  look  up  and  down  the 
canypn  for  miles  in  either  direction 
drinking  in  the  beauteous  grandeur 
the  like  of  which  can  not  be  seen 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  This 
place    has    its    lesson    in   pedagogy. 
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Every  recitation  should  be  just  an 
inspiration  point  and  blessed  is  that 
teacher  who  can  make  it  so. 

*  «       4c 

Charles  Kingsley  thus  describes 
a  friend:  "One  human  soul  whom 
we  can  trust  utterly;  who  knows  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  us,  and  who 
loves  us  in  spite  of  all  our  faults; 
who  will  speak  the  honest  truth  to 
Tis  while  the  world  flatters  us  to  our 
face  and  laughs  at  us  behind  our 
back;  who  will  give  us  counsel  and 
reproof  in  the  day  of  prosperity  and 
self-conceit;  but  who  will  comfort 
and  encourage  us  in  the  day  of  dif- 
ficulty and  sorrow,  when  the  world 
leaves  us  to  fight  our  battles  as  we 
can." 

*  *       4( 

We  are  publishing  in  this  issue  a 
bill  by  Representative  C.  V.  Trott, 
by  which  he  hopes  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  those  who  advocate  county  super- 
vision and  also  those  who  favor  dis- 
trict supervision.  The  bill  is  pro- 
posed at  this  time  that  opportumiy 
may  be  given  to  all  who  are  interested 
to  examine  its  provisions  and  make 
any  suggestions  regarding  it.  Mr. 
Trott  wants  to  find  the  right  plan 
and  will  be  glad  to  have  school  peo- 
ple write  him  on  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  His  address  is  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Ohio. 

*  *     * 

Here  is  a  question  for  discussion 
at  some  round-table  meeting :  Should 
conduct  be  recognized  as  a  factor  in 
the  matter  of  promotion  ?  Or,  to  put 
it  in  another  way,  should  a  grade  in 
scholarship  be  influenced  by  conduct? 
Such  a  question  is  sure  to  provoke 
discussion  for  there  are  two  sides  to 
it.  This  question  was  asked  a  teach- 
er who  replied  instanter:  "By  no 
manner  of  means !  I  say  to  my  pu- 
pils that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
scholarship   and   that   Til   hold  my- 


self responsible  for  the  conduct.  '  1*11 
take  care  of  that." 

4e      «      « 

A  THOUGHTFUL  school  man  ex- 
presses the  sentiment  that  every 
American  boy  should  be  so  trained 
that  after  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
could  make  his  own  way  in  the  world 
should  circumstances  throw  him  upon 
his  own  resources.  A  college  presi- 
dent in  Ohio  makes  the  statement 
that  after  he  was  twelve  years  of  age 
he  earned  all  the  money  that  was  paid 
for  his  books  and  clothing  and  his 
efficiency  as  a  college  man  is  certainly 
not  less  on  that  account. 
«     «     « 

So  many  of  us  do  our  work  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  help  us  in  our  ef- 
forts to  do  something  else,  and  that 
is  well.  But  jsometimes,  that  some- 
thing else  bulks  so  large  upon  our 
mental  horizon  that  it  well-nigh. ob- 
scures the  work  in  hand.  That  is  noi 
well.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  doing 
worthy  work  for  its  own  sake  and  if 
we  do  that,  the  something' else  will 
not  suffer.  This  is  a  good  lesson  for 
our  pupils  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
They  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  work  they  are  doing  is  worthy 
their  best  efforts  for  its  own  sake. 
*     *     * 

The  Board  of  Control  adopted  a 
book  on  Science,  one  on  Literature, 
£Cnd  one  on  Sociology.  This  means 
that  we  shall  have  the  delight  of  ex- 
ploring some  new  fields  this  .year. 
The  book  on  Science  goes  to  the  root 
of  things  and  while  it  v.  ill  not  be 
light  reading  it  will  be  light-giving 
reading.  The  book  on  Socialogy  will 
lead  us  into  pastures  quite  new,  but 
none  the  less  interesting  on  that  ac- 
count. The  book  on  Literature  gives 
us  twelve  essays  by  master.?,  and  this 
will  furnish  us  just  one  essay  each 
month — and  delightful  reading  it  is. 
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The  story  goes  that  Michael  An- 
gelo  once  went  to  call  upon  Raphael 
but  found  him  absent  from  his  studio. 
On  an  easel,  however,  was  a  half-fin- 
ished picture.  Angelo  gazed  at  the 
picture  for  a  time,  then  taking  a 
brush  he  wrote  across  the  face  of  the 
canvas  the  one  word  amplius.  Upon 
his  return  Raphael  knew  that  the  . 
master  had  been  there  and  in  the  one 
word  which  he  had  left  he  read  the 
message  inciting  him  to  even  greater 
and  nobler  achievements.  It  is  the 
same  message  that  the  teacher  is  ever 
giving  to  the  pupil  at  every  recitation 
— amplius,  amplius. 

Hi        i^        Hfi 

A  TKACHER  bestows  hearty  praise 
upon  our  plan  of  interspersing  choice 
literary  t id-bits  among  our  education- 
al news  and  we  are  alwayi.  glad  to 
have  our  work  approved  by  the  people 
for  whom  it  is  done.  We  are  trying 
in  each  issue  to  give  to  our  readers 
a  fund  of  good  material  upon  which 
t£)  draw  in  their  work  each  day,  a 
suggestion,  a  quotation,  a  hint  of 
what  others  are  doing.  In  this  way 
we  hope  to  make  the  Monthly  a  guide 
to  the  best  paths  of  teaching.  As 
our  readers  take  a  journey  among  the 
schools  of  Ohio  we  want  them  to  be 
refreshed  along  the  way. 
♦      4(      * 

"One  cannot  be  in  the  world  any 
great  length  of  time  without  coming 
to  distinguish  in  a  broad  way  be- 
tween two  classes  of  people,  those 
who  are  alive  and  those  who  are  not, 
the  live  souls  and  the  dead  souls. 
The  live  souls  are  the  people  of  pow- 
er, the  people  who  are  and  who  do. 
The  dead  souls  are  the  people  of 
weakness,  the  apathetic  mortals  who 
are  nothing  and  who  do  nothing.  The 
difference  is  very  real,  the  difference 
between  red  blood  and  yellow."  This 
is  a  quotation  from  Henderson's  "Ed- 


ucation and  the  Larger  Life,"  a  book- 
that  every  teacher  ought  to  own. 

*  *     * 

In  case  of  a  fire  in  a  school  build- 
ing the  first  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to 
get  the  children  out  safe.  Nothing. 
else  is  important  for  the  time  beinjj. 
Property  is  of  small  importance  at 
such  a  time.  If  books,  wraps,  ap- 
paratus, or  even  the  building  is  de- 
stroyed, these  can  all  be  replaced. 
What  we  need  in  all  our  buildings  is-  • 
a  means  of  exit  that  is  safe  and  al- 
together adequate.  Provide  this 
means  after  making  the  building  as 
nearly  fire-proof  as  human  ingenuity 
can  make  it,  and  we  shall  not  need  a 
fire  department  at  each  building. 

*  *     * 

Here  is  Proserpina  come  again  af- 
ter her  absence  from  us  of  half  a 
year,  and  her  mother  has  gone  to  take 
her  place  at  court,  while  the  daughter 
abides  amid  scenes  of  earth.  She  has 
come  again,  all  smiles,  as  befits  one 
who  brings  flowers  and  birds,  and  the 
fragrance  of  spring  as  the  ministers 
of  her  beauteous  presence.  She 
doesn't  carry  a  book  on  pedagogy  un- 
der her  arm,  but  pedagogy  is  exhaled 
every  moment  if  we  mortals  are  only 
wise  enough  to  understand.  She  is 
the  goddess  of  flowers  and  the  magic 
wand  of  the  teacher  is  wreathed  in 
flowers  just  now. 

*  *     ♦ 

At  an  examination  for  teachers  in 
Chicago  last  summer  this  was  one  of 
the  questions:  "Discuss:  Corporal 
punishment  and  reward-giving  as 
substitute  for  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher."  That's  easy.  One  is 
bullying  and  the  other  is  bribing. 
Now  this  would  be  all  right  if  there 
were  no  exceptions  to  rules.  The  one 
exception  would  be  the  better  for  a 
dose  of  "strap-oil" — seeing  that  he 
has  been  deprived  of  that  elixir  of 
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lif  J  at  home,  and  the  other  exception 
whr.  comes  from  a  home  of  poverty 
needs  a  litle  of  the  "oil  of  gladness" 
to  make  her  heart  sing  all  the  way 
home  from  school. 

*  «      :k 

•  A  MAN  who  has  been  watching  the 
progress  of  events  pertaining  to 
school  affairs  in  Cincinnati,  says  that 
Superintendent  Dyer  in  the  few  years 
of  his  incumbency  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  really  great  school  men  in 
the  United  States.  Wonders  have 
been  wrought  in  the  way  of  increase 
of  salaries,  construction  of  elegant 
buildings,  introduction  of  new 
branches,  revision  of  course  of  study, 
provision  for  teachers*  pensions,  pro- 
vision for  better  trained  teachers,  and 
unifying  the  entire  working  force. 
All  the  while  Superintendent  Dyer 
occupies  a  modest  place  in  the  back- 
ground. 

*  ♦     * 

Faith  begets  faith.  Express  faith 
in  a  child  and  he  comes  to  believe  in 
you  and  also  in  himself.  Then  he 
lives  up  to  his  faith  in  you  and  in 
himself.  A  boy  had  some  trouble  in 
school  and  was  sent  home  to  detail 
the  circimistances  to  his  parents.  In 
the  course  of  his  recital  he  rather 
plumed  himself  that  in  the  affair  at 
school  he  had  told  the  truth  without 
evasion.  Whereupon  the  mother  re- 
plied: "I  wouldn*t  make  too  much 
of  that.  Of  course  you  told  the 
truth.  My  son  couldn't  do  less  than 
that."  She  is  a  wise  mother  and  the 
boy  received  a  great  impetus  toward 
right  conduct. 

*  *       4( 

There  is  an  indescribable  delight 
in  a  meeting  of  congenial  spirits,  and 
the  coming  together  of  teachers  comes 
into  this  category.  They  do  not  talk 
in  logarithmic  language,  necessarily, 
but  hold  delightful  communion  the 
same  as  other  human  beings.     Their 


profession  is  the  bond  that  holds  them 
in  unity,  but,  for  the  nonce,  that  is 
about  the  only  evidence  that  they  "be- 
long." This  is  one  of  the  charms  of 
the  National  meeting,  the  State  meet- 
ing, and  local  meetings.  They  relax 
in  a  natural,  wholesome  way,  and 
soul  strikes  fire  from  soul.  The  self- 
seeker  doesn't  understand  it,  but  the 
others  do  and  enjoy. 

*  *     * 

It  is  a  real  joy  to  the  editor  to  find 
readers  who  are  alert,  who  snap  up 
suggestions  that  are  made  in  print  the 
same  as  if  delivered  in  person.  The 
editor  has  a  pretty  fair  opportunity 
to  judge  people,  too.  Last  month 
we  recommended  a  book  "Adventures 
in  Contentment"  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  that  people  all  over  Ohio  read 
what  we  said  and  trusted  to  our 
judgment,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
dollar  and  thirty-two  cents.  In  just 
such  ways  as  this  does  the  Monthly 
seek  to  be  helpful.  No  consideration 
would  induce  us  to  recommend  an  un- 
worthy book,  but  we  are  glad  to 
speak  of  good  ones. 

*  *     ♦ 

Teachers  who  are  having  diffi- 
culty in  teaching  correct  pronuncia- 
tion and  clear,  clean-cut  enunciation 
may  find  some  of  the  exercises  that 
were  formerly  used  of  value.  Here 
is  one  that  will  do  to  start  with: 
"Thaddeus  Thickthong,  the  thought- 
less thistle-sifter,  thrice  thrust  three 
thousand  thistles  through  the  thick 
of  his  thumb."  After  this  has  been 
thoroughly  mastered,  the  organs  of 
speech  may  be  still  further  limbered 
up  by  use  of  this  one :  "Amidst  the 
mists  and  coldest  frosts,  with  barest 
wrists  and  stoutest  boasts,  he  thrusts 
his  fists  against  he  posts  and  still  in- 
sists he  sees  the  ghosts." 

*  *     ♦ 

Ir  was  George  Eliot  who  coined 
the    phrase     "wide-glancing    intelli- 
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gence"  and  we  should  all  be  grateful 
to  her.  It  is  a  phrase  worth  ponder- 
ing. When  we  pore  over  questions 
and  answers  in  mere  books ;  when  we 
scan  the  horizon  for  a  mere  date 
thinking  little  of  the  great  fact  that 
this  date  indicates ;  when  we  conclude 
that  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  is  in- 
cluded in  text-books ;  when  we  are  so 
busy  with  our  guide-books  that  we  see 
not  the  great  painting  itself ;  when  we 
must  go  to  a  book  to  know  what  a 
•sun-rise  is ;  when  these  conditions  ob- 
tain, it  were  well  for  us  to  ponder 
this  pregnant  phrase  long  and  well. 

*  ♦     * 

We  have  just  ahead  of  us  in  "Rep- 
resentative Essays"  one  of  the  new 
Reading  Circle  books  a  most  inviting 
feast  spread  that  will  appeal  to  the 
taste  of  the  most  fastidious.  We 
have  Irving,  Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Em- 
erson, Arnold,  Morley,  Lowell,  Car- 
lyle,  Macaulay,  Froude,  Freeman  and 
Gladstone — a  kingly  company — and 
each  at  his  best.  The  first  of  these 
essays  is  by  our  own  Irving  and  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  last  essay  pays 
a  tribute  to  our  county;  so  that  we 
shall  all  be  quite  at  home  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  book.  It  is  a  good  book 
to  have  at  hand  and  the  teachers  of 
Ohio  have  pleasant  hours  just  ahead. 

♦  *     ♦ 

We  are  not  anxious  to  consult  the 
wants  of  our  readers  but  rather  their 
needs.  They  may  want  ready-made 
devices  and  plans  for  school  work 
that  can  be  used  without*  much  think- 
ing. We'd  much  rather  see  them  able 
to  think  out  plans  for  themseives. 
To  the  thoughtful  person  a  suggestion 
is  better  than  a  plan.  Some  people 
want  cake,  but  need  bread,  and  it 
would  be  an  unkindness  to  pamper 
them  with  cake  at  such  a  time.  Pre- 
digested  food  may  be  good  for  infants 
but  not  for  grown-up  people  unless 
thev    are   invalids.      A    demand    for 


ready-made  plans  and  devices  is  a 
confession  of  inability  to  produce 
home-made  ones. 

*  *     * 

Do  teachers  read  books?  Yes  and 
no.  Some  superintendents  do  and 
some  do  not.  Some  principals  do 
and  some  do  not.  Some  high  school 
teachers  do  and  some  do  not.  Some 
city  teachers  do  and  some  do  not. 
Some  country  teachers  do  and  some 
do  not.  We  know  of  some  teachers 
who  read  more  good  books  than  the 
superintendent  under  whom  they 
teach.  We  know  a  primary  teacher 
who  actually  absorbs  the  best  in  lit- 
erature and  has  keen  discrimination 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  books.  To 
her  the  reading  of  books  is  as  much  a 
part  of  life  as  the  eating  of  food. 
Fewer  than  twenty  to  forty  books  a 
year  would  seem  starvation. 

*  *     * 

There  is  some  basis  for  the  asser- 
tion that  one  cause  of  the  lack  of  a 
full  co-operation  between  the  home 
and  the  school  is  a  difference  in  vo- 
cabulary. The  life  insurance  agent 
talks  glibly,  using  all  the  while  a 
vocabulary  that  means  but  little  to  the 
average  layman.  So,  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  parents  can  not  think  in 
the  terms  used  by  the  teacher  and, 
hence,  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the 
teacher  really  means.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  chances  are  that  we  all  in- 
cline to  discount  what  we  do  not 
clearly  understand,  and  it  behooves 
the  teacher,  therefore,  in  dealing  with 
parents  to  make  sure  that  his  every 
utterance  is  made  thoroughly  under- 
standable to  the  parent,  whatever  his 
lack  of  attainments. 


Life  is  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative — not  so  much  a  question 
of  years  as  of  days,  of  hours.  So 
many  people  seem  to  be  waiting  for 
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tomorrow,  letting  today  slip  by  as  be- 
ing of  small  concern.  Years  ago  we 
came  across  this  stanza  and  it  were 
well  for  all  of  us  to  repeat  it  each 
morning : 

"Remember,    young    friend,    in    thy 

earliest  youth, 
That  no  moment  will  ever  return; 
That,  if  thou  would'st  drink  from 

the  fountain  of  Truth, 
And   the    sweets   of   that    fountain 

discern, 
Thou  must  strike  for  true  knowledge 

true  wisdom  today 
With  a  spirit  than  never  can  bow, 
Though  the  future  its  radiance  may 

shed  on  the  way, 
Yet  the  time  for  action  is  npw." 

t¥      ^^      Hf. 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  April 
number  orders  have  been  coming  in 
regularly  for  "Adventures  in  Content- 
ment," from  city  and  village  super- 
intendents, high  school  people,  grade 
teachers,  country  teachers,  and  agents 
for  book  companies.  They  give  us 
credit  for  knowing  a  good  book  and 
besides  they  want  to  read  good  books. 
Of  course,  the  reputation  of  the 
Monthly  is  at  stake  and  this  repu- 
tation is  thus  behind  our  efforts  to 
induce  teachers  to  read  books  outside 
professional  literature.  Further  or- 
ders for  this  book  at  $1.32  will  be 
received  until  May  25. 
♦     ♦     * 

If  boards  of  education  and  teach- 
ers could  be  brought  into  more  sym- 
pathetic relations  the  children  in  the 
schools  would  be  the  gainers.  It 
often  happens  that  some  action  of 
the  board  puzzles  the  teacher,  but  if 
this  same  teacher  could  see  the  prob- 
lem from  the  view-point  of  the  board 
the  whole  matter  would  become  clear. 
The  same  is  true  the  other  way 
around.  If  the  board  member  under- 
stood clearly  just  how  the  teacher  is 


setting  traps  for  the  boy  to  catch  his- 
interest,  to  catch  his  hearty  co-opera- 
tion, the  puzzle  that  lies  in  his  mind 
would  disappear.  If  teachers  would 
reveal  their  plans  and  hopes  to  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  now  and  then, 
much  would  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  mutual  helpfulness. 

*  ♦     * 

If  you  haven't  read  the  chapter  en- 
titled "The  Heart  of  a  Child"  in 
Josephine  Dodge  Daskam's  book,^ 
"The  Madness  of  Philip,"  you  have 
missed  a  choice  morsel.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  good  woman  who  gave  de- 
light to  a  child  for  a  whole  after- 
noon, a  child  who  loved  books,  and 
who  loved  the  beautiful  in  whatever 
form.  Here  is  the  concluding  para- 
graph: "The  child  goes  back  to  the 
life  of  everyday  and  embroiders  its 
dull  web  with  eyes  of  peacocks  and 
sifts  into  it  the  scent  of  sandal-wood, 
and  sets.it  weaving  to  the  tune  of 
ballads,  quaint  and  sweet.  Yet,  she 
has  taken  into  another's  web,  un- 
knowing, a  tiny  scarlet  thread  of  hap- 
piness, that  weaves  through  the  tar- 
nished cloth  of  silver  and  blesses  the 
pattern  as  it-  grows.  And  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Looms  had  planned  it  all." 

*  *     * 

Here  is  a  quotation  that  ought  to 
interest  all  teachers  of  English,  es- 
pecially the  paraphrasers :  "Near  by 
is  the  little  village  of  Stoke  Pogis, 
the  church  yard  of  which  is  well 
known  to  all  lovers  of  English  poetry 
as  the  scene  of  Gray's  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Church  Yard.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  Elegy  is  a  masterpiece 
—  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  any 
language;  but  unfortunately  for  me 
some  evil  spirit  once  put  the  idea 
into  the  head  of  a  certain  college  in- 
structor, that  an  excellent  subject  for 
an  English  theme  would  be  to  turn 
the  Elegy  into  prose,  and  this  idea 
he    proceeded    to    work    off    on    his 
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-scholars,  miserable  barbarian  that  he 
was.  I  can  now  never  hear  *The 
•curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day,' 
without  thinking  of  my  feeble  at- 
tempt to  turn  beautiful  poetry  into 
-bad  prose.  If  school  teachers  only 
realized  their  powers  of  harm!" 

*  ♦     * 

It  is  a  slavish  thing  to  read  a  page 
of  print  feeling  that  an  examination 
on  that  page  is  imminent,  and  not  to 
read  pages  that  defy  examination. 
We  teachers  are  much  too  apt  to 
measure  all  our  reading  by  the  stand- 
ards of  examinations.  Such  reading 
must  be  done  and  that  should  be 
taken  for  granted.  Then  we  should 
pass  on  to  that  other  sort  of  reading 
wliich  is  for  illuminating  and  fruc- 
tifying the  soul.  Some  reading 
should  be  done  for  the  sheer  delight 
of  it  and  not  be  subjected  to  measur- 
ing rods.  Some  pages  are  for  laugh- 
ter and  some  for  tears  and  all  these 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  sympathies 
for  human  kind.  The  teacher  who 
reads  no  books  of  this  sort  is  starving 
and  dwarfing  the  soul.  The  teacher 
who  reads  nothing  but  shop  will 
think  and  feci  nothing  but  shop  and 
that  is  not  even  good  shop.  The 
teacher  who  communes  with  a  master 
mind  for  two  or  three  hours  of  an 
evening  will  gain  power  that'  will 
make  for  better  conditions  in  the 
school  next  day.  Information  is 
good,  but  power  is  better,  and  when 
we  assume  tliat  knowledge  is  power, 
we'd    better    test    our    definition    of 

knowledge. 

*  *     ♦ 

"The  greatest  City  Teachers'  Con- 
vention ever  held  in  America"  is  the 
statement  made  by  Hon.  W.  W.  Stet- 
son, of  Maine,  in  commenting  upon 
the  convention  held  in  Philadelphia, 
April  21,  1908.  All  who  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  any  one  of  the 
four   sections   into   which   the   4,500 


teachers  were  divided,  will  heartily 
endorse  the  statement.  Section  A 
comprised  all  teachers  of  the  High 
and  Normal  schools ;  Section  B,  Fifth 
and  Eighth  Grade  teachers  and  the 
Senior  Class  of  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy; Sections  C  and  D,  which  met 
in  two  large  adjoining  theaters, 
First  and  Fourth  Grade  Teachers 
and  the  Senior  Class  of  the  City  Nor- 
mal School.  The  organization  reach- 
ing out  to  and  including  the  minutest 
detail,  was  simply  perfect,  and  Supt. 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  the  directing  gen- 
ius in  it  all,  moved  about  in  that 
quiet,  unostentatious  manner  charac- 
teristic of  a  master  who  knows  that 
all  is  well.  The  speakers  were  Hon. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Prof.  E.  G. 
Conklin,  Hon.  Elmer  E.  Brown, 
Dean  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Edmund,  Miss  Anna  E.  Logan, 
Miss  Laura  Fisher,  President  Isaac 
Sharpless,  Prof.  S.  C.  Schmucker, 
Hon.  W.  W.  Stetson,  President  E.  A. 
Aderman,  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  and 
O.  T.  Corson. 

*     *     ♦ 

If  some  one  will  arise  and  explain 
why  it  is  that  some  teachers  do  not 
subscribe  for  and  read  some  educa- 
tional journal,  we  shall  esteem  it  a 
great  favor.  It  certainly  can  not  be 
that  they  feel  themselves  superior  to 
all  such  literature,  that  they  don't 
need  an  educational  journal  in  their 
business.  Perhaps  there  is  no  journal 
published  that  is  just  to  their  liking. 
We  often  wonder  whether  the  journals 
that  are  published  are  not  good  enough, 
or  too  good  for  these  teachers,  some 
of  these  teachers  are  in  city  schools 
and  that  is  another  matter  that  puz- 
zles us.  These  city  teachers  are  all 
supposed  to  be  wide-awake.  The  su- 
perintendent of  these  same  city 
schools  subscribes  for  and  reads  from 
three  to  a  dozen  educational  journals 
while  some  of  his  teachers  read  none.  ' 
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Possibly  that  is  one  reason  why  he  be- 
-came  superintendent.  Query:  Would 
5uch  a  superintendent  be  justified  in 
dropping  a  teacher  who  never  reads 
professional  literature?  We  know  a 
young  teacher  in  the  country  who 
read  no  such  journal  for  two  or  three 
years  and  to  whom  tha  solving  of  a 
problem  in  arithmetic  constituted  the 
v^ry  acme  of  his  wildest  professional 
dissipations.  But  he  awoke  at  length 
and  then  wondered  how  it  ever  hap- 
pened that  he  slept  so  long. 
*  *  * 
Ix  a  recent  examination  this  was 
one  of  the  (juestions  in  literature : 
^'Describe  two  or  three  mental  pic- 
tures suggested  by  the  poem  Maud 
Mullerf'  In  commenting  upon  an- 
swers to  this  question  a  county  ex- 
aminer says,  "I  had  always  thought 
that  Maud  Muller  is  the  best  known 
poem  in  the  English  language,  but  I 
have  changed  my  mind.  While  grad- 
ing the  manuscripts  I  had  to  read  the 
poem  again  to  find  out  whether  Maud 
got  the  water  from  a  hydraulic  ram 
or  a  windmill,  and  whether  the  man 
Tode  a  horse  or  an  auto."  This  con- 
dition of  bewilderment  on  the  part 
of  the  examiner  is  readily  understood 
after  a  perusal  of  some  of  the  answers 
of  which  a  few  samples  were  given : 
*'Maud  Muller,  the  poem  written  by 
Whittier — I  hain't  read."  "As  she 
was  standing  there  at  the  pump; 
when  she  goes  to  draw  water  for  the 
stranger :  as  she  looks  after  him  when 
he  starts  away."  "Some  time  in  her 
narrow  kitchen  wall  stretch  away  into 
her  stately  hall."  "Maud  Muller 
making  hay  on  a  beautiful  day  in  her 
quaint  attire ;  Whittier  with  his  rig 
standing  in  the  road  while  the  maiden 
girl  handing  him  a  drink ;  Whittier 
driving  away  watching  the  girl  at- 
tentively." "The  sun  is  shining 
brightly,  the  men  are  in  the  fields 
makinc:  hav  while  some  of  the  women 


folks  are  helping.  The  grass  smells 
like  tea.  The  small  boys  are  wrest- 
ling or  running  some  rabbits."  "The 
picture  of  the  sea  presents  itself  and 
also  the  death  of  Maude  Muller." 


SUPT.  0.  W.  KUHTZ. 

WiiEN  a  man  has  spent  some  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  working  earnest- 
ly and  faithfully  for  a  noble  cause, 
and  is  about  to  leave  the  community 
in  which  his  efforts  have  been  ex- 
pended, it  is  only  just  and  fitting  that 
the  community  by  some  means  or 
other  should  express  its  appreciation 
for  that  man. 

Such  a  man  is  bupt.  O.  W.  Kurtz. 
For  fifteen  years  he  has  been  the 
superintendent  of  the  Minerva  Public 
schools,  and  it  was  with  feelings  of 
deep  regret  that  the  people  of  Min- 
erva lately  learned  of  his  voluntary 
withdrawal  from  the  superintend- 
ency.  His  action  was  entirely  of  his 
own  accord,  for  his  re-election  was 
assured.  The  desire  for  a  change  and 
for  an  opportunity  to  enter  a  larger 
and  better  field  of  service  was  the 
motive  that  prompted  him  to  with- 
draw. 

That  his  place  in  Minerva  will  be 
hard  to  fill  is  the  opinion  of  prac- 
tically all.  During  his  long  admin- 
listration  as  superintendent  -success 
has  crowned  his  every  effort,  and 
when  he  leaves  his  work,  he  will 
have  brought  the  Minerva  High 
School  to  the  distinction  of  first 
grade.  His  relations  to  his  teachers 
and  pupils  have  always  been  of  the 
the  best,  and  all  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  under  his  in- 
stmiction  concord  in  expressing  their 
admiration  for  his  work  as  teacher 
and  superintendent.  But  above  all, 
it  is  as  a  man  that  he  has  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  him.  On  all 
questions  relating  to  justice,  morality, 
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and  honor,  he  has  stood  like  the  rock 
on  the  side  of  right.  In  storms  of 
criticism  he  has  never  wavered,  nei- 
ther have  the  abuses  of  the  crowd 
moved  him.  In  all  that  he  has  done 
he  has  heeded  the  voice  of  conscience 
and  been  obedient  unto  it.  When  he 
leaves  his  community  he  can  go  with 
his  head  up,  for  the  sweet  conscious- 
ness of  having  wronged  no  man  and 
of  having  done  his  best  is  his.  As 
Mark  Antony  said  of  Brutus,  so  the 
many  friends  whom  Mr.  Kurtz  has 
made  in  Minerva  may  say  of  him: 
"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  ele- 
ments so  mixed  in  him  that  Nature 
might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the 
world,  *This  was  a  man !'  " 

A  Friend. 


STATEMENT  FROM  SUPT.  J. 
ZELLEK. 


W. 


Editor     The     Ohio     Educational 

Monthly : 
My  Dear  Sir: — 

Information  has  come  to  the  writer 
to  the  effect  that  the  nominee  of  the 
Republican  party  for  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools  has  al- 
ready appointed  his  deputy.  If  such 
an  appointment  has  been  made,  it 
was  done  without  his  consent  and 
knowledge.  He  has  no  understanding 
ing  with  any  one  for  this  position. 
He  will  not  even  think  of,  much  less 
discuss,  such  an  appointment  until 
after  the  November  election. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Zeller. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

— Supt.  C.  A.  Arganbright  of 
Bluffton,  has  been  re-elected  for  two 
years  at  $1300.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  his  salary  began  two  years  ago 
at  $900.  He  will  graduate  a  class 
of    18,    May   22.     The  total   enroll- 


ment is   546,  with   112  in  the  high 
school.    There  are  13  teachers  in  all. 

— Miss  Lila  Yeasting,  who  wrote 
the  poem  in  the  "Arbor  Day  An- 
nual," is  a  pupil  in  the  second  class 
of  high  school  at  the  O.  S.  S.  Q. 
Home,  Xenia  ,and  the  teachers  are 
pleased  that  •her  work  was  deemed 
worthy  a  place  in  this  publication. 
The  poem  will  be  found  on  page  40,, 
and  is  entitled  "The  Maple." 

— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Gin- 
cinnati  Principals'  Association,  Prin- 
cipal Schiel  made  a  report  of  his  visit 
to  the  ungraded  schools  of  New  York 
City.  He  found  the  defective  chil- 
dren in  separate  rooms  under  teachers 
specially  fitted  to  deal  with  them. 
The  facial  expression  of  the  children 
and  their  asymmetrical  craniimis  in- 
dicated a  low  grade  of  mental  and 
moral  power.  Most  of  the  time  is 
given  over  to  manual  training,  draw- 
ing, and  singing.  There  are  about 
fifteen  pupils  to  each  class,  with  two 
classes  and  two  teachers  to  each  room. 
Some  of  these  pupils  may  be  trained 
up  to  support  themselves,  but  others, 
although  clothed  in  human  form,  ap- 
pear scarcely  human.  For  these,  lit- 
tle can  be  done.  From  the  observa- 
tion of  these  children  several  con- 
clusions are  forced  upon  the  mind. 
1.  The  utter  lack  of  muscular  con- 
trol, of  concentration  and  inhibition 
which  these  children  exhibit  points  to 
the  need  of  motor  training.  2.  It  is 
probable  that  with  motor  exercises 
will  come  thought  and  emotion.  3. 
Games  and  plays  should  be  used  be- 
cause they  excite  joy  and  because 
they  combine  the  necessity  for  work- 
ing in  groups. 

Principal  Deamess,  on  the  subject 
of  retarded  pupils,  read  from  the  re- 
port of  Dr.  Comman,  who  presents 
comparative  statistics  of  the  number 
and  percentage  of  children  who  are 
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over  age  for  their  grade,  in  five  cities, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Kansas  City,  and  Camden,  N.  J. 
"The  age  limit  is  said  to  be  theoret- 
ically, 7  years  for  the  first  grade,  8 
for  second  grade,  nine  for  third  grade 
and  so  on  throughout  the  eight 
grades  in  the  school  system.  Dr. 
Cornman  shows  that  in  Boston 
21.5%  are  one  year  beyond  this  limit ; 
in  New  York  30%,  in  Philadelphia 
37.1%,  in  Camden  47.5%  and  in 
Kansas  City  49.6%.  To  discover 
and  apply  remedies  for  the  excessive 
retardation  that  is  found  in  our 
schools  is  much  more  difficult  than  to 
emimerate  the  causes.  Segregation 
in  special  classes  should  be  under- 
taken only  on  a  scientific  basis  in 
order  that  experience  may  enable  us  to 
discover  and  diminish  or  remove  the 
causes  of  retardation."  Prin.  Dear- 
ness  had  asked  the  teachers  of  his 
own  school  to  endeavor  to  find  the 
causes  of  retardation  among  their 
pupils,  and  as  a  result  of  this  investi- 
gation, gave  four  leading  causes:  h. 
Late  start.  2.  Slow  or  defective  pu- 
pils. 3.  Pupils  coming  from  other 
localities  and  adjustment  of  work 
under  different  courses  of  study.  4. 
Irregular  attendance. 

He  referred  to  the  report  made  by 
his  committee  to  the  superintendent 
and  included  in  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port, with  the  suggestion  that  a  sim- 
ilar report  be  made  this  year  and  in 
addition  the  reasons  for  retardation 
be  given. 

— The  teachers  of  Eastwood 
school,  Columbus,  conducted  an  art 
exhibit  April  16-18,  that  netted  a 
nice  sum  with  which  to  purchase 
pictures.  Neighboring  schools  ren- 
dered aid  in  the  enterprise. 

— The  Jefferson  county  teachers 
had  a  feast  at  Steubenville,  April  25. 
The  speakers  were  Miss  E.  E.  Mor- 


row, Paul  Long,  Miss  Clara  F.  Rob- 
inson, Miss  Annette  Higgins,  Supt. 
S.  K.  Mardis,  Miss  Helen  McCon- 
naughy,  and  President  Alston  Ellis, 
who  gave  two  addresses  on  Saturday 
and  one  on  Friday  evening. 

— "In  the  deep  heart  of  man  a  poet 
dwells, 

Who  all  the  day  of  life  his  summer 
story  tells; 

Scatters   on   every   eye    dust   of   his 
spells, 

Scent,  form  and  color;  to  the  flowers 
and  shells 

Wins  the  believing  child  with  won- 
drous tales; 

When  thrushes  ope  their  throats,  'ti« 
he  that  sings. 

And  he  that  paints  the  oriole's  fiery 
wings ; 

The  little  Shakespeare  in  the  maid- 
en's heart 

Makes  Romeo  of  a  plowboy  on  his 
cart." 

— Emerson, 

—Supt.  L.  C.  Dick  of  West  Jeffer-  i^'   /  C 
son,  has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  oi^t^^J^^ 
three    years.      That's    just    the    way  ^*^ 

we've  written  that  ever  so  many 
times  and  it  is  becoming  positively 
monotonous. 

— Supt.  Wilson  Hawkins  of  Min- 
go, has  been  elected  to  the  superin- 
tendency  at  Bellaire  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  The  salary  for  the  first 
year  is  fixed  at  $1800,  but  we  feel 
certain  this  will  be  increased  when 
they  have  learned  to  know  the  excel- 
lent qualities  of  the  new  man,  for  he 
is  right.  There  are  5 1  teachers  in  the 
corps,  2,100  pupils,  and  7  buildings. 

— "For   whatever  men  say  in   their 
blindness, 
And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth 
There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kind- 
ness, 
And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth." 
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— Supt.  F.  K.  Stafford  of  Payne, 
will  graduate  five  boys  and  five  girls 
May  5. 

— Supt.  C.  L.  Boyer  and  Prin.  W. 
E.  Sealock  of  Circleville,  will  gradu- 
ate a  class  of  twenty-nine  June  11. 

— The  Northwestern  meeting  at 
Bowling  Green  passed  strong  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  the  Schurr  bill  for 
the  elimination  of  high  school  frater- 
nities and  had  copies  mailed  to  all 
members  of  the  senate. 

—  By  a  vote  of  998  to  290,  Fre- 
mont has  decided  in  favor  of  a  bond 
issue. of  $100,000  for  a  new  high 
school  building  and  additions  to 
grade  buildings.  This  is  a  great  vic- 
tory for  school  sentiment  and  means 
great  things  for  the  Fremont  schools 
in  the  near  future. 

— The  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
requires  the  following  conditions  for 
admission:  Fifteen  units  for  gradu- 
^^  ation ;  attainment  ecjuivalent  to  col- 
lege diploma  with  special  training 
in  subjects  they  teach  for  teachers ; 
six  recitations  a  day  as  the  maximum ; 
adequate  laboratory  facilities;  sani- 
tary building;  efficiency  in  instruc- 
tion and  high  moral  and  intellectual 
tone;  teaching  force  of  four  teachers 
exclusive  of  superintendent;  not  over 
thirty  pupils  in  a  class  as  maximum. 

— Supt.  F.  P.  Householder  of 
Utira,  and  the  following  teachers  of 
his  corps,  visited  the  Mansfield 
srhools  April  13:  Misses  Turner, 
I.itzenberg.  Adams.  Shauck.  Hawke, 
Davis,  Layman,  Vance,  Reed.  Mc- 
Fadden.  and  Warner. 

— Supt.  D.  D.  Pryor  of  Croton,  re- 
turned to  his  work  April  13,  after  a 
few  days'  absence  from  a  slight  stroke 
f»t  ajK>plc\y.  It  was  thought  that  he 
mii:;ht  bo  out  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 


but.  he  rallied  rapidly  and  is  now  as 
good  as  new,  to  the  joy  of  all  the 
patrons. 

— 'T  know  a  woman,  who  in  all 
respects  is  a  capable  teacher  as  well 
as  a  writer  of  some  facility;  and  yet 
she  cannot  secure  work  in  a  school  or 
on  a  newspaper  because  of  her  drawl- 
ing, nasal,  half-awake  speech  and  her 
half-closed  eyes.  She  is  totally  un- 
conscious of  her  defects,  but  thinks 
that  some  malignant  fate  is  against 
her  in  all  her  undertakings. 

"I  know  a  man  who  will  always  go 
through  life  the  victim  of  undeserved* 
disj'aragement,  because  the  stylar  of 
his  delivery  in  light,  heady,  effemin- 
ate tones  leads  people  to  think  that 
he  is  namby-pamby  in  character. 
He  is  also  oblivious  to  his  failing. 
If  only  somebody  could  gently  set 
these  people  wise." 

--Miss  Prudentia  Strete  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Bethel 
township  high  school,  Tippecanoe 
City,  to  accept  a  position  as  teacher 
of  Latin  at  De  Cxraff. 

--The  Northwestern  Round  Table 
elected  officers  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent, Supt.  X.  I).  O.  Wilson,  Bowl- 
ing CJreen ;  Secretary- Treasurer,  H. 
C.  Dieterich,  Toledo ;  Ex-Com.,  Supt. 
C.  A.  Krout,  Tiffin;  Supt.  H.  B. 
Williams,  Sandusky;  Supt.  J.  W. 
Wyandt,  Bryan.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Tiffin. 

— The  Preble  County  teachers  held 
an  excellent  meeting  at  Eaton  April 
18.  Dr.  A.  H.  Upham  of  Miami 
University,  gave  two  inspiring  ad- 
dresses, and  Dr.  Brooks  F.  Beebe  of 
Cincinnati,  another.  Good  music  was 
furnished  by  pupils  of  the  Eaton 
schools. 

— The  Northwestern  Round  Table, 
held  at  Bowling  Green,  April,  10  and 
11,  was  largely  attended.     Supt.   N. 
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£.  Hutchinson  of  Kenton,  presided 
Avith  grace  and  dignity,  but  was  not 
always  able  to  close  the  discussion 
in  the  exact  manner  he  planned. 
Not  all  of  the  108  topics  proposed 
for  discussion  were  disposed  of,  but 
many  of  the  more  important  ones 
were  talked  over  in  the  frank,  force- 
ful, suggestive,  and  helpful  manner 
characteristic  of  these  meetings. 

— Educational  Hall,  Bellefontaine, 
was  the  scene  of  an  enthusiastic 
audience,  April  11,  in  attendance  at 
the  fourth  bi-monthly  session  of  the 
Logan  County  Teachers*  Association. 
The  program  included  excellent 
music  by  the  pupils  of  the  Bellefon- 
taine schools ;  a  splendid  address  by 
Miss  Anna  Price,  Principal  of  the 
Bellefontaine  High  School,  on  The 
Story  of  Holy  (xrail,  and  two  talks 
by  the  editor  of  the  Monthly.  It 
is  a  delight  to  inspect  the  new  high 
school  building  in  Bellefontaine, 
which  is  nearing  completion,  and 
which  is  located  on  a  fine  five-acre 
lot.  No  wonder  Supt.  J.  W.  Mac- 
Kinnon is  haj^py  over  the  prospect 
for  the  coming  school  year. 

— Supt.  S.  K.  Mardis  of  Toronto, 
has  been  unanimously  re-elected  for 
a  term  of  two  years  and  the  salary 
increased  to  $1,650. 

— There  are  now  eighty- two 
schools  in  Ohio  in  the  accredited  list 
of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

— Dean  Russell  of  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  in  dis- 
cussing the  needs  of  equal  educational 
opportunity,  at  the  Wasliington  meet- 
ing, said:  "The  foundation  rock  of 
Democracy  is  ecjuality  of  opportunity. 
Our  present  school  system  does  not 
give  equality  of  opportunity.  The 
grades  prepare  for  high  school  and 
the   high   scliool    for  college.       Only 


those  who  go  to  college  or  the  pro- 
fessional schools  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity. The  schooling  of  the  masses 
should  not  be  the  same  as  of  the 
leaders.  The  schools  will  furnish 
equal  opportunities  when  they  fit  each 
man  for  leaderhsip  in  his  own 
sphere." 

— "The  Europeans  have  a  tradi- 
tion in  regard  to  their  languages  and 
standards  of  speech,  which  may  not 
be  transgressed  without  forfeiting  not 
only  social  position,  but  even  the  bare 
respect  of  one's  neighbors.  For  the 
man  who  mistreats  his  mother  tongue 
would  doubtless  maltreat  his  wife, 
and  it  is  certain  that  he  would  not 
know  how  to  handle  his  knife  and 
fork.  To  their  sensitive  ear,  which 
demands  a  deep,  full  tone  and  the  per- 
fect phonetic  value  of  each  word,  the 
shrill,  raucous  voices  of  Americans, 
with  their  slipshod  utterance,  are 
suggestive  at  once  of  the  barbarian 
and  the  boor." 

— The  Bowling  Green  high  school 
enrolls  236  members,  118  boys  and 
1 1 8  girls.  The  senior  class  has  23  boys 
and  23  girls.  The  teachers  are: 
Prin.  W.  F.  Shaw,  English;  W.  M. 
Aikin,  history;  Miss  Anita  Hard, 
Latin  and  German ;  L.  C.  Irwin, 
mathematics ;  A.  E.  Pollock,  com- 
mercial;  C.  M.  Snyder,  science;  Miss 
Mabel  Thompson,  drawing;  Supt.  N. 
D.  O.  Wilson.  English  literature. 

—  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  of  Teach- 
ers' College,'^  Ohio  State  l^niversity, 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Ala- 
bama Teachers'  Association,  at  Mont- 
gomery, April   17. 

— A  teacher  once  called  upon  her 
principal  and  asked  his  advice  about 
pupils  who  go  to  sleep  in  school. 

"Well,"  said  the  principal,  "I'll  tell 
you  what  I  did.  When  I  first  came 
to  the  school  I  gave  the  janitor  strict 
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orders  that  if  he  saw  any  pupil  asleep 
in  my  class  he  should  go  straight  to 
the  desk  and  wake  up  the  teacher.'* 

— The  Coshocton  board  of  educa- 
tion has  elected  thus  far  as  follows: 
Superintendent,  C.  E.  Bryant;  Prin- 
cipal of  high  school,  F.  D.  Garbison; 
mathematics,  F.  N.  Burrows;  com- 
mercial, R.  R.  Holcomb;  Latin,  Miss 
Isabelle  Roberts;  French  and  his- 
tory,  Miss   Freeman. 

— Supt.  A.  H.  Houston  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Portage,  to  accept  a  po- 
sition in  the  Government  service  as 
the  United  States  representative  at 
the  Bonded  lumber  yard  at  Toledo. 

— The  teachers  of  Clermont  county 
held  an  unusually  good  meeting  at 
Batavia,  March  21.  President  Fess 
of  Antioch  College,  gave  two  noble 
addresses.  Prin.  John  Cronin  of 
Cincinnati,  gave  an  excellent  address 
and  Albert  Callon  read  a  good  'paper 
on  "New  Creations  in  Plant  Life." 
Music  and  recitations  added  greatly 
to  the  program. 

— Supt.  W.  T.  Morgan  of  the 
Twin  township,  Ross  county  schools, 
outdid  himself  April  24  in  conduct- 
ing a  school  rally  at  Boumeville,  as 
a  fitting  close  of  the  year's  work. 
There  was  music,  recitations,  an  ad- 
dress by  Rev.  W.  T.  Blume,  and 
another  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Graham,  be- 
sides a  picnic  dinner  to  delight  the 
heart  of  the  epicure.  For  that  day 
the  school  and  its  interest  loomed 
larger  and  the  sentiment  thus  created 
will  abide  for  many  days. 

— The  Cincinnati  Schoolmasters' 
Club,  at  the  last  meeting,  elected 
officers,  as  follows :  President,  E.  D. 
Lyon;  Vice-President,  W.  W.  Mcln- 
tire ;  Secretary,  U.  D.  Clephane ;  Fi- 
nancial Secretary,  Albert  Schwartz; 
Treasurer,  Chas.  Otterman ;  Board  of 


Governors,  C.  H.  Porter,  W.  P.  Bur- 
ris,  W.  C.  Washburn,  H.  L.  Eby, 
Prof.  Tackenburg. 

— The  teachers  of  Hamilton  county 
met  at  Cincinnati,  April  1 1  and  heard 
two  excellent  addresses,  one  by  Supt. 
W.  S.  Eversull  of  Elm  wood  Place, 
on  "Language  in  the  Grades,"  and 
the  other  by  George  P.  Bible  of 
Philadelphia,  on  "The  Art  or  Ex- 
pressive Side  of  Reading." 

— Supt.  Lester  S.  Ivins,  President 
of  the  Township  Superintendents* 
Association,  will  teach  agriculture  in 
the  Normal  school  at  Lebanon  during 
the  session  of  the  summer  school. 

— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mer- 
cer county  teachers  it  was  voted  to 
hold  the  institute  in  connection  with 
the  summer  chautauqua.  The  speak- 
ers on  the  program  were  Supt.  R.  L. 
Shields,  W.  E.  Kershner,  who  advo- 
cated the  plan  of  giving  reading  cir- 
cle books  as  premiums  at  county  fairs 
for  school  exhibits,  and  Dr.  P.  I. 
Tussin^g  on  the  subject  of  "School 
Sanitation." 

— One  of  the  rules  of  the  Cleve- 
land board  of  education  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  "It  shall  be  a  duty  of  the  first 
importance  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  be  models  in  personal  appearance 
and  in  conduct,  for  the  pupils  under 
their  care.  They  are  especially  en- 
joined to  avail  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  *  to  inculcate  neatness, 
promptness,  politeness,  cheerfulness, 
truthfulness,  patriotism,  and  all  the 
virtues  which  contribute  to  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  schools,  the  good  order 
of  society,  and  the  safety  of  our 
vAmerican  citizenship." 

—Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey  of  Van  Wert, 
issued  some  valuable  suggestions  for 
Arbor  Day,  of  which  the  following 
extract  will  be  found  of  value  for 
subsequent  days : 
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Plant  native  trees  and  vines  taken 
from  old  fence  rows,  open  woods  or 
thickets.  These  are  more  certain  to 
grow  than  those  purchased  from  nur- 
series. 

Woodbine,  wild  clematis,  trumpet 
vine,  pin-oak,  maples,  wild  apples, 
nuts  planted  where  one  wishes  the 
tree  to  stand,  buckeye,  etc. 

Locate  in  this  town  the  following 
kinds  of  trees:  Elm,  cotton-wood, 
Carolina  poplar,  balm  of  Gilead, 
Lombardy  poplar,  linden,  American 
linden,  European  linden,  sugar  maple, 
soft  maple,  Norway  maple,  ash- 
leaved  maple,  box  alder,  native  birch, 
white  birch,  honey  locust,  pin  oak, 
burr  oak,  buckeye,  horse  chestnut, 
sycamore,  sassafras,  black  oak,  ash 
willow,  weeping  Willow,  flowering 
crab,  hickory,  catalpa,  walnut. 

— Columbia  University  has  come 
into  possession  of  the  now  celebrated 
mantel  which  is  called  the  "Poe 
Raven  Mantel"  because  it  belonged 
in  the  room  of  the  Brennan  home- 
stead in  which  Edgai?  Allen  Poe 
wrote  "The  Raven."  This  naantel 
will  be  carefully  preserved  and,  in 
time,  will  be  built  into  the  wall  of  a 
new  and  permanent  home  of  the  de- 
partment of  English  literature. 

— The  Monthly  party  to  Europe 
will  sail  from  Boston  at  3  p.  m.  Sat- 
urday, June  20,  on  the  S.  S.  "Wini- 
fredian"  of  the  Ley  land  Line,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  all  have 
a  nice,  quiet,  care-free  Sunday  next 
day. 

— Supt.  Wm.  McK.  Vance  of  Dela- 
ware, has  been  busy  of  late  getting 
the  new  addition  to  the  high  school 
building  fitted  up  with  a  full  line  of 
furnishings.  Among  these  are  some 
beautiful  pictures,  one  of  which  was 
prsented  to  the  school  by  The  Thes- 
pian Club,  an  organization  of  girls, 
who  secured  funds  by  means  of  enter- 


tainments. This  new  addition  affords 
relief  and  teachers  and  pupils  rejoice 
in  this  new  acquisition. 

— Prin.  C.  D.  Everett  of  North 
High  School,  is  always  doing  things 
that  are  worth  doing.  His  latest  is 
the  purchase  of  two  new  steropticons 
for  his  school  and  putting  an  old  one 
in  conmiission  again.  With  these 
three  instruments  history,  English, 
science,  and  art  will  be  illustrated. 

— President  Holden  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wooster,  has  sent  a  letter  to 
all  who  contributed  to  the  endowment 
fund,  li  part  of  which  follows : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce to  you  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Woos- 
ter has  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the 
General  Education  Board,  Mr.  L.  H. 
Severance  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 
has  in  cash  and  good  pledges  draw- 
ing interest  from  April  1st,  1908,  the 
total  amount  of  $500,000  new  endow- 
ment and  the  debt  of  $18,168.47  pro- 
vided for. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  for  myself 
personally  for  the  generous  part  you 
have  taken  in  this  great  movement  to 
advance  the  interests  of  this  institu- 
tion. We  know  that  you  rejoice  with 
us  in  the  assurance  this  effort  has 
given  us  that  Wooster  is  now  to  be 
a  permanent  institution,  with  enlarg- 
ing usefulness  to  the  church,  the  state 
•and  the  world. 

— Carlyle  says  it  thus:  "Philos- 
ophy dwells  aloft  in  the  temple  of 
science,  the  divinity  of  its  inmost 
shrine.  Her  dictates  descend  among 
men,  but  she  herself  descends  not. 
Whoso  would  behold  her  must  climb 
with  indefatigable  step ;  yea,  he  must 
linger  long  in  the  fore  court  before 
he  be  admitted  into  her  inner  solemni- 
ties." 
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— '*I  pray  that  I  may  be  made  suffi- 
cient to  mine  own  occasions;  that  I 
may  know  and  observe  the  rules  of 
the  Game ;  that  I  may  mind  my  own 
business  and  lose  no  opportunity  to 
hold  my  tongue. 

(irant  that  I  may  not  either  proffer 
or  welcome  cheap  praise  and  let  me 
ever  distinguish  between  sjentiment 
and  sentimentality. 

When  it  is  appointed  for  me  to  suf- 
fer, let  me  take  example  from  the 
well-bred  beasts  and  bear  my  suffer- 
ing by  myself. 

(jive  me  always  to  be  a  good  com- 
rade, viewing  the  passing  shoi^  with 
an  eye  growing  keener  and  a  charity 
deepening  day  by  day. 

Help  me  to  win,  if  win  I  may ;  but 
if  I  may  not  win,  grant  that  T  may 
be  a  good  loser." 

— In  the  annual  report  of  the 
School  ('ommittee  of  Boston,  is 
found  the  following:  "Every  one 
believes  that  ample  opportunity  for 
physical  exercise  should  be  afforded 
all  school  children,  but  there  are  lim- 
its to  the  indulgence  of  this  taste, 
and  it  is  important  that  neither  the 
moral  standards  of  the  participants 
should  be  debased  by  improper  prac- 
tices nor  should  their  health  be  im- 
paired by  overexertion.  Neither 
should  athletics  be  allowed  to  assume 
too  important  a  place  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  to  the  disadvantage  of 
academic  subjects." 

— "The  approved  education  is  an 
organized  attack  on  the  imagination. 
Everything  is  emptied  of  wonder  as 
soon  as  the  child's  attention  is  caught 
by  it.  He  is  not  allowed  to  dream  — 
he  is  stuffed  with  facts.  We  have  hor- 
rible little  boys  who  prefer  working 
models  of  machines  to  tin  soldiers, 
and  a  whole  generation  which  doesn't 
know  how  to  play  or  make-believe, 
but  amuses    for  wearies)    itself  with 


elaborate  educative  apparatus  in 
place  of  toys,  and  is  told  the  princi- 
ples of  hygiene  instead  of  honest 
fairy  tales." 

— Supt.  C.  K.  Coblentz  of  Camp- 
bellstown,  graduated  four  girls  April 
26.  President  S.  D.  Fess  of  Antioch 
College,  gave  the  address. 

— I'he  Ben  Greet  Players  will  pro- 
duce several  Shakesperean  dramas  on 
the  campus  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  connection  with  the  N.  E. 
A.  meeting  at  Cleveland,  June  29- 
July  3. 

—  The  Marion  high  school  has  an 
enrollment  this  year  of  325,  and  of 
these  125  are  taking  the  conmiercial 
course  under  (\  B.  Beckett.  How- 
ever, many  who  take  this  course  go- 
to college. 

— Prin.  Harlan  E.  Hall  of  Mans- 
field, is  a  versatile  gentleman,  even  if 
he  does  shrink  from  the  lime- light. 
His  latest  venture  is  the  purchase  of 
a  farm  in  Muskingum  county,  and  to 
this  he  wjll  fiee  when  school  work  is 
done,  to  commune  with  nature  in 
preparation  for  his  institute  cam- 
paign. 

— Hie  paper  by  Dr.  W.  O. 
'i'hompson,  which  we  publish  in  this 
issue,  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
.\ssociation  of  Colleges  and  Second- 
ary Schools  at  Chicago,  March  8. 

— The  Marion  county  teachers 
held  a  good  meeting  at  Marion  April 
4th.  The  speakers  were  Miss  Jen- 
nie Peters,  Dr.  S.  D.  Fess  and  Prof. 
C  L.  Martzolff.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  Miss  Marie  Stevens,  Prof. 
J.  T.  Maynard,  Miss  Ruth  Freeman, 
and  Miss  Sadamac  Allen. 

—Supt.  H.  L.  Eby  of  Bellevue, 
Ky.,  has  l>een  elected  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  the  first  time  such  an 
honor  was  ever  given  to  a  superin- 
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tendent  in  that  cify.  He  is  doing  a 
good  work  for  the  people  across  the 
river,  but  his  affections  have  never 
lost  the  Buckeye  flavor. 

— Prin.  E.  L.  Steenrod,  who  suc- 
ceeded Supt.  C.  C.  McBroom  in  the 
East  school,  St.  Marys,  is  one  of  the 
wide-awake  school  men  of  Ohio, 
doing  good  work  every  day  and  keep- 
ing abreast  of  all  that  is  forward  in 
school  affairs  all  over  Ohio.  He 
"knows  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw," 
no  matter  what  the  direction  of  the 
wind. 

— In  his  address  on  Education  in 
England,  Wliitelaw  Reid  said  the  fol- 
lowing: ''And  yet  I  can  not  help 
feeling  that  on  the  general  subject  we 
might  profitably  take  a  hint  from  the 
old  country.  Whatever  else  we  may 
say  about  the  English  schools  they 
do  turn  out  well  behaved,  orderly 
.  boys  and  girls,  respectful  to  those  set 
over  them,  grounded  in  the  morals  of 
Christian  civilization,  with  an  in- 
stinctive sense  of  obedience  to  law 
and  a  becoming  regard  for  the  au- 
thorities that  represent  it.  Would  we 
be  any  the  worse  off  if  we  had  more 
of  these  qualities  here?  May  it  not 
happen  that  in  our  efforts  to  keep  all 
questions  of  religion  and  morals  in 
^*  ,i«hat  we  ^onsider  their  proper  place, 
the^^ilAfl>  ^\  reality  be  left  without 
any  place  iB^  the  training  of  a  good 
many  children?  If  the  interest  of  the 
Republic  requires  that  every  child 
should  be  compelled  to  learn  to  read 
its  laws,  does  not  the  same  interest  as 
imperatively .  require  that  every  child 
should  be  taught,  and  should  be 
unable  to  escape  being  taught,  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  respect  for  those 
laws  and  of  prompt  and  dutiful  obe- 
dience to  the  officers  of  the  law? 
Does  not  the  interest  of  the  Republic 
further  demand  that  the  coming  citi- 
zens shall  have  some  idea  of  our  old 


beliefs  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  or  at  least 
shall  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
great  principles  of  the  moral  law, 
without  which  neither  ordered  liberty 
nor  civilization  itself  can  exist?" 

— Wilbur  T.  Mills,  the  well-known 
architect  of  Columbus,  writing  for  the 
School  Board  Journal,  says  the  fol- 
lowing :  "Perhaps  there  is  no  class 
of  buildings  more  worthy  of  the  best 
efforts  of  the  educated  specialist  than 
our  public  school  buildings,  and  the 
wonderful  advancement  made  by 
some  of  our  cities  in  the  last  few 
years  shows  what  may  be  done  when 
the  highest  skill  ,of  the  specially 
trained  architect  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  problem.  What  has  been 
done  in  some  cities  may  be  done  in 
all.  What  may  be  done  in  the  cities 
is  also  possible  in  the  town  ,and  what 
is  possible  in  the  towns  may  even  be 
done  in  the  country.  Every  board 
member,  every  teacher,  every  citizen 
should  make  it  a  part  of  his  businesf 
•  —  as  it  is  certainly  a  part  of  his  duty  ^ 
—  to  help  forward  the  cause  of  bet-;  >^. 
ter  school  buildings."  *        '^ 

— The  graduating  class  of  Oak 
Harbor,  numbering  seventeen  mem- 
bers, will  give  this  year  Tennyson's 
"The  Princess,"  instead  oi  orations, 
as  formerly.  We  predict  unqualified 
success  for  Mrs.  Gill,  the  principal,  is 
a  teacher  of  high  ideals. 

— A  woman  once  wrote  to  Lincoln 
for  his  autograph,  and  his  reply  was 
as  follows : 

"Dear  Madam: — In  writing  to 
another  on  a  point  which  concerns 
only  yourself,  always  inclose  a  post- 
age stamp.  That  is  my  sentiment, 
and  here  is  my  autograph. 

A.  Lincoln. 

— Supt.  F.  Louis  Soldan  of  the  St. 
Louis  schools,  died  suddenly  March 
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27.  His  death  will  be  mourned  by 
many  friends  and  admirers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  he  was  con- 
spicuous in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  advance  of  education.  He  was 
a  careful  student  of  philosophy  and 
also  a  genial,  warm-hearted  man,  who 
loved  his  kind  and  his  chosen  work. 

— Supt.  J.  K.  Baxter  of  Canton, 
has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
four  \ears  and  all  parties  concerned 
are  to  be  congratulated.  The 
MoxiHLY  sets  up  no  claim  of  pri- 
ority in  discovering  the  real  worth 
of  Supt.  Baxter,  but  our  pages  have 
told  the  story  of  his  achievements 
and  advancements  in  periodical  in- 
stalhncnts  and  we  are  greatly  pleased 
to  have  our  judgment  ratified  by  the 
people  for  whom  and  among  whom 
he  has  worked.  He  has  the  confi- 
dence of  the  teachers,  the  people, 
and  tlie  board  of  education  and  this 
fact  reflects  credit  upon  the  good 
judgment  of  all  these  people. 

CAl-Supt.  E.  T.  Osborn  of  Summit 
*^  ^AStation,  has  been  re-elected  and  the 
*  jjr  •salary  increased  from  $75  to  $85  per 
^  month.      Iliey  have  added  117  books 

to  the  school   library  this  year,  and 

will    i^raduate   three   boys   and  three 

girls  June  5. 

— Supt.  P.  C.  Zemer  of  Napoleon, 
has  been  tried  as  by  fire  and  also  by 
fire  and  has  been  found  not  wanting. 
Hence  his  re-election  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

— Supt.  H.  C.  Aultman  of  Clifton, 
has  a  i^raduating  class  of  six,  and 
commencement  will  occur  May  29. 

— K.  W.  Avery,  formerly  one  of 
the  Ohio  agents  of  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co..  has  accepted  a  position  with 
Charles  Srribners'  Sons  and  will 
haAT  Minnesota  as  his  field. 

—  In  ordering:  a  copy  of  "Adven- 
tures in  Contentment,"  Supt.  Stanley 


Lawrence  of  Ashville,  states  that  this 
book  will  be  number  957  in  their 
school  library. 

—Supt.  Wm.  McK.  Vance  of  Dela- 
ware, gave  the  annual  address  at  the 
Bowling  Green  meeting  April  10,  on 
the  subject,  "Ideals  of  American 
Education."  - 

— Here  is  a  paragraph  from  the 
address  of  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
teachers  at  the  Washington  meeting: 
"Teach  the  boy  that  he  is  to  be  ex- 
pected to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  that 
it  is  a  shame  and  scandal  for  him  not 
to  be  self-dependent,  not  to  be  able 
to  hold  his  own  in  the  rough  work 
of  actual  life.  Teach  the  girl  that 
so  far  from  its  being  her  duty  to  try 
to  avoid  all  labor,  all  effort,  that  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  her  . 
to  be  as  good  housewife  as  her  mother 
was  before  her." 

— From  a  list  of  about  200  appli- 
cants, E.  J.  Shives  has  been  elected 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  city 
schools  of  Menominee,  Michigan,  at 
a  salary  of  $2,200.  Supt.  Shives  has 
many  warm  friends  in  Ohio  who  will 
be  pleased  with  the  recognition  which 
has  come  to  him  in  this  call,  and  who 
will  join  the  Monthly  in  wishing 
him  the  highest  success  in  his  new  4^ 
field  of  work.  IUmM^         '^ 

'—Supt.  C.  A.  Puck  AT  ot  Lynch- 
burg, after  a  service  of  fourteen  years 
in  his  town,  has  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  people  in  a  greater 
degree  than  ever  before,  and  that  be- 
cause he  is  a  student,  a  teacher,  and 
a  man. 

— Supt.  T.  G.  Pasco  of  Montpel- 
ier,  will  finish  his  work  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  at  Oberlin  this  summer. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  see  a  man  with 
a  definite  purpose  and  indefatigable 
industry  to  work  to  its  consumma- 
tion. 
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/  ^  ^  — Supt.  H.  H.  Hoffman  of  Oak 
Harbor,  is  plethoric  with  knowledge 
and  yet  he  is  still  hungry.  He  will 
«pend  his  vacation  in  Chicago  Uni- 
versity doing  advanced  work  in 
■science  and  all  who  know  him  are 
aware  that  he  will  not  "soldier." 
He  is  one  of  the  elect  and  will  hon- 
or Ohio  at  Chicago. 

%  /^  — Supt.  L.  E.  Ludwig  and  his  as- 
sistant, C.  B.  Cox,  have  both  been 
re-elected  at  Leesburg,  the  latter  at 
$60,  an  increase  of  five  dollars. 

— The  Putnam  county  teachers  held 
a  great  meeting  at  Ottawa,  April  25. 
The  speakers  were:  Supt.  C.  D. 
Steiner,  Alfred  Ducey,  Prin.  M.  L. 
Altstetter,  Miss  Alice  Deck,  Prin.  L. 
F.  Gehrer,  and  President  S.  D.  Fess. 
The  invitation  was  something  less 
than  a  township  in  size,  but  it 
brought  the  crowd. 

S  '  — Supt.  J.  C.  Seemann  ot  Vermil- 
ion, has  just  received  his  tenth  unan- 
imous election  at  the  hands  of  the 
board  of  education.  His  work  is  ex- 
cellent, he  himself  is  excellent,  and 
the  board  has  shown  excellent  judg- 
ment. So  we  must  mark  Vermillion 
E. 

—Supt.  R.  W.  Crist  of  the  Bethel 
township  (Miami  county)  high 
school,  graduated  four  girls  and  five 
boys,  Aprti  29.  President  W.  O. 
Thompson  gave  the  address. 

— Prin.  J.  J.  McDonald  has  been 
promoted  to  the  superintendency  at 
Worthington,  as  the  worthy  successor 
of  Supt.  H.  S.  Gruver,  who  declined 
a  re-election  in  order  to  do  graduate 
work  at  Columbia. 

— J.  B.  Parker,  who  has  been  doing 
advanced  work  in  science  at  Ohio 
State  University,  has  been  elected 
Asistant  Entomologist  in  the  Kansas 
Experiment  School,  at  $1,500.  On 
the  same  dav  he  was  elected  to  mem- 


bership in  the  Sigma  Xi  society,  be- 
cause of  eminent  attainments  in 
science  work. 

— The  fourth  bi-monthly  meeting 
of  the  Greene  county  teachers  met  in 
Xenia,  April  11,  1908,  and  an  ex- 
cellent meeting  was  enjoyed.  The 
speakers  were :  Rev.  Albert  Read  of 
Xenia;  R.  L.  Shields  of  the  Agricul- 
tural School,  O.  S.  U. ;  Rev.  J.  Car- 
ter Smith  of  Xenia;  Dr.  S.  D.  Fess 
of  Antioch ;  Miss  McCarty  of  Xenia. 
The  glee  club  of  Xenia  high  school, 
and  a  boys'  quartette  from  the  inter- 
mediate schools  of  Clifton,  Ohio,  fur- 
nished  excellent  music  during  the 
day.  The  Summer  Institute  will  be 
held  August  24-28,  1908. 

— Supt.  A.  W.  McCurdy  of  Keene,  / ' 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  examiners  of  Coshocton 
county,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  Rev.  H.  T.  Weber,  resigned. 
Supt.  McCurdy  has  already  served 
six  years  in  this  work  and  knows  how 
to  do  it  well.  He  has  been  re-elected 
as  Keene  for  another  year,  as  was  to 
be  expected. 

— Supt,  S.  C.  Morton  and  Prin.  J. 
H.  Beeson  of  Pleasant  Hill,  gradu- 
ated a  class  of  nine,  April  3.  Presi- 
dent Fess  gave  the  baccalaureate  ad- 
dress April  19. 

—Supt.  H.  E.  Denig  and  Prin.  W. 
E.  Conkle  of  Manchester,  graduated 
a  class  of  nine,  April  13.  The 
diplomas  were  presented  by  Supt.  F. 
E.  Reynolds  of  Defiance. 

— J.  C.  Sherrot  of  Louisville,  Ohio, 
has  been  elected  to  the  superintend- 
ency at  Minerva,  to  succeed  Supt. 
Kurtz. 

— Supt.  J.  M.  Collins,  who  is  just 
closing  four  years'  faithful  service  in 
Springfield  township  (Clark  county) 
has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years  at  $1,000  and  the  rise  in 
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salary  was  made  to  date  back  to  last 
September.  This  comes  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  marked  ability  as  an  or- 
ganizer. 

— Miss  Emma  Blair  of  Clifton, 
was  recently  the  popular  hostess  at 
a  reception  given  to  the  patrons  of 
her  division.  The  much-needed  spirit 
of  co-operation  between  parent  and 
teacher  was  the  burden  of  the  after- 
noon's discussion. 

— Supt.  O.  S.  Nelson  held  his  com- 
mencement at  Staunton,  April  16, 
with  nine  graduates.  There  w^as  good 
music,  a  large  audience,  and  a  good 
address  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Fess  of  Antioch 
College. 

— James  J.  Martz,  who  has  taught 
in  the  (ireenville  high  school  since 
1897,  has  been  elected  to  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  schools  in  that  city. 
For  many  years  his  father,  Jacob  T. 
Martz,  was  superintendent  and  the 
promotion  of  the  son  is  a  fitting 
recognition  of  the  father's  work,  and 
the  son's,  also. 

— April  24  was  a  busy  time  in  the 
Ironton  schools.  The  regular  work 
went  right  on,  but  it  was  Visiting 
Day  ,and  crowds  of  parents  and 
friends  thronged  the  rooms  all  day 
long.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
now  a  greater  and  better  school  sen- 
timent in  that  city  than  ever  before. 

— The  Chillicothe  high  school  gave 
the  cantata,  "The  Rose  Maiden," 
April  20,  under  the  direction  of 
Supervisor  Edwin  M.  Lippett,  and  it 
was  an  unqualified  success.  The  high 
school  and  the  musical  department 
are  now  at  high  tide. 

—Supt.  W.  W.  Heater  of  the 
Highland  township.  Defiance  county 
school,  will  graduate  a  fine  class  of 
seven,  May  8,  and  plans  have  been 
making  for  the  event,  for  months. 
The  class  motto,   "In  to  Win,"  ex- 


presses the  sentiment  of  teachers  and 
pupils. 

— Supt.  Edgar  M.  Crawford  of 
Arlington,  has  a  way  of  bringing 
things  to  pass  without  obtrusiveness. 
His  commencement  April  24,  was  a 
great  success.  Every  seat  in  the 
largest  church  was  taken  and  his  nine 
graduates  proved  the  excellence  of 
their  training. 

—  The  General  Summary  of  En- 
rollment, 1907-1908,  at  Ohio  State 
University  is  as  follows :  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science : 
Graduate  Students  3;  Undergradu- 
ates 308;  total  311. 

College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and. 
Science  :  Graduate  Students  53;  Un- 
dergraduates 630 ;  total  683. 

College  of  Education:  (Graduate 
Students  2  ;  Undergraduates  26  ;  total 
28. 

College  of  Engineering :  Graduate 
Students  2  ;  ITndergraduates  877  ;  to- 
tal 879. 

College  of  Law  138;  College  of 
Pharmacy  63  ;  College  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  162;  total  2264;  names- 
counted  twice  8;  net  total  2256. 

Lake  Laboratory,  1907,  26;  Sum- 
mer Shop  work  80 ;  Summer  School 
308  ;  Summer  Civil  Engineering  1 1 ; 
total  425;  duplicates  206;  net  total 
in  Summer  Work  219. 

Winter  Course  in  Agriculture  193; 
Saturday  Courses  in  College  of  Edu- 
cation 20  ;  total  2688 ;  names  counted 
twice  2  ;  grand  net  total  2686. 

j ;  «— Supt.  C.  C.  Underwood,  of  Port 
Clinton,  has  been  re-elected  for  two 
years  at  $1J00  and  $1,200.  This 
year  he  has  received  $1,000.  A  new 
High  school  building  to  cost  $30,000 
will  be  built  this  summer.  The  total 
enrollment  is  725  with  94  in  the  High 
school.  There  will  be  125  in  the 
High  school  next  year,  with  another 
teacher  added.,   making   four   in   alL 
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I'he  High  school  pupils  under  the 
direction  of  the  principal.  Miss  Char- 
lotte M.  Ward,  are  publishing  a  pa- 
per in  Latin.  These  facts  all  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  school  matters 
are  in  excellent  shape  in  that  burg. 

— The  Board  of  Education  at  Iron- 
ton  at  a  recent  meeting  adopted  plans 
for  a  new  eight-room  ward  building 
which  will  be  built  at  once.  Bonds 
will  be  issued  to  meet  the  expense. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
school  sentiment  in  that  city.  More 
than  a  thousand  different  people  visit- 
ed the  various  schools  April  24,  mak- 
ing more  than  four  thousand  visita- 
tions.   All  is  well  at  Ironton. 

— A  gentleman  in  Paris  took  his 
son  to  Delsarte — the  great  master  of 
expression — to  have  him  prepared  for 
the  stage.  The  gentleman  asked  Del- 
sarte what  play  he  should  begin  with ; 
the  answer  was,  "Not  any." 

"What  book  will  he  use." 

"Not  any." 

He  began  with  the  young  man  on 
one  word,  he  ended  with  him  on  that 
one  word,  but  not  until  he  could 
speak  it  in  625  ways,  with  its  corres- 
ponding expressions — facial  and  vocal 
— gestures,  intonations,  positions,  etc., 
and  w^hen  that  was  satisfactorily  done, 
the  young  man  passed  from  that  in- 
struction to  the  stage,  and. became  an 
actor  of  great  versatility  and  power. 

— The  new  High  school  addition 
at  Delaware  was  formally  opened 
April  14  with  a  good  program,  by  the 
pupils,  and  an  excellent  address  by 
Commissioner  Jones. 

The  building  contains  thirteen 
classrooms;  a  studio;  two  labora- 
tories, with  a  lecture  room  and  dark 
room ;  a  gymnasium  and  lockers ;  a 
retiring  room :  offices  for  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  principal;  and  a 
chapel  wuth  a  seating  capacity  of 
seven  hundred. 


A  local  automatic  telephone  sys- 
tem, installed  throughout  the  whole 
building,  renders  the  detail  work  of 
administration  simpler  than  formerly. 

The  new  electric  program  clock, 
controlling  the  gongs,  situaicd  on  the 
several  floors,  provides  for  the  simul- 
taneous passing  of  classes  as  well  as 
the  uniform  opening  and  close  of  the 
session. 

The  teachers  are : 

Mrs.  Arabella  C.  Dackerman,  Prin- 
cipal, 

(xinevra  Humphreys,  Drawing, 
Mattie  Palmer,  Mathematics,  His- 
tory, 

Lulu  Oldham,  Mathematics, 
Helen  M.  Ulrey,  Greek,  Science, 
D.  H.  Leas,  Science, 
Hortense  Patterson,  Latin, 
Laura  G.  Wagner,  Latin, 
Mrs.    Agnes    S.    Perkins,    French, 
German, 

Winifred  Edwards,  English,  Math- 
ematics, 

Nell  D.  Currey,  English, 

G.  R.  Kingham,  Science,  History, 

Rose  C.  Quinn,  Science, 

Annie  F.  Kellogg,  English, 

Ilo  Mustard,  Music. 

— William  Wilberforce  had  a  de- 
voted sister.  She  is  credited  with 
having  won  his  election  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  story  goes  that  one  day 
at  the  hustings  a  number  of  partisans 
began  a  tremendous  cheering,  crying, 
"Miss  Wilberforce  forever!"  Upon 
which  she  stepped  forward,  and  with 
admirable  tact,  replied:  "Gentle- 
men, I  thank  you;  but,  believe  me,  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  *Miss  Wilberforce' 
forever!"  Her  brother  was  returned 
at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

—Supt.  E.  C.  Hedrick,  of  Clarks- 
burg, will  graduate  six  boys  and  two- 
girls  May  20.  This  statement  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  all  school  people  prick 
up   their   ears.      Evidently   the    boys 
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don't  drop  out  of  school  in  that  baili- 
wick. One  of  the  boys  is  a  son  of  the 
superintendent. 

— Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer,  of  Cincinnati, 
will  deliver  the  commencement  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Columbus  High  schools  June  19. 
There  will  be  a  class  of  nearly  three 
hundred  to  receive  diplomas. 

— Supt.  Chas.  S.  Bunger,  of  Lewis- 
burg,  and  Prin.  Chas.  A.  Hoffman, 
will  graduate  a  class  of  seven,  May 
2,  and  Dr.  Guy  Potter  Benton  will 
deliver  the  address. 

— Dean  H.  C.  Minnich,  oi  Oxford, 
is  in  great  demand  for  commencement 
addresses  this  year,  and  will  be  con- 
stantly on  the  move  from  now  on. 
But  he  does  not  forget  the  summer 
term  and  is  making  ready  for  a  larger 
attendance  than  ever  before. 

—Supt.  Will  C.  Merritt,  of  the 
Monclova  township,  Lucas  county, 
schools  has  been  re-elected  and  his 
salary  increased  to  $90.  The  schools 
of  that  township  held  a  school  expo- 
sition and  field  day  exercises  April 
25,  bringing  out  a  large  crowd.  Com- 
mencement will  be  held  May  20, 
when  four  girls  will  graduate. 

— Supt.  J.  L.  Steiner,  of  Rawson, 
has  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  success 
of  the  work  this  year.  The  school  is 
now  second  grade,  books  to  the  value 
of  $95  have  been  purchased,  and  the 
facilities  of  the  laboratory  greatly  in- 
creased. 

— Supt.  E.  A.  Hotchkiss,  of  Ashta- 
bula, held  a  session  of  his  city  insti- 
tute April  24,  with  Supt.  H.  B.  Wil- 
liams, of  Sandusky,  and  Prof.  Wen- 
ner.  of  Wooster,  as  the  speakers. 
These  meetings  during  the  year  have 
done  much  to  inspire  the  teachers,  and 
they  all  agree  that  this  is  one  of  the 
very  many  good  thincjs  which  Supt. 
Hotrhkiss  has  done  for  the  schools. 


FOREST  DESTRUCTION. 

J,  L,  Mathews  J  in  the  May  Atlantic. 

When  the  cutting  up  of  the  public 
domain  began  a  century  ago  the  lands 
so  cut,  as  well  as  large  parts  of  the 
original  states,  contained  the  most 
abundant  forests  then  standing  in  the 
temperate  zone.  To  illustrate  what 
their  destruction  has  been,  and  how 
needless,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  pine  forests  about  the  Great 
Lakes.  There  were  in  that  region 
sixty  years  ago  upward  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  billion  board  feet  of 
white  pine  lumber,  standing  in  almost 
cntinuous  forests  over  northern  Mich- 
igan, northern  Wisconsin,  and  a  good 
half  of  Minnesota.  The  cutting  of 
this  timber  began  in  a  small  way,  a 
few  million  feet  a  year.  Gradually 
this  increased  until  it  reached  two, 
three  and  even  four  billion,  and  then 
swept  upward  with  a  rush  to  aggre- 
gate nearly  eight  billion  in  a  year. 
Then  as  the  forests  gave  out  it  drop- 
ped, until  today  it  is  less  than  three 
billion  feet  a  year,  at  which  rate  the 
end  is  fast  approaching. 

— Bishop  Williams,  of  Michigan, 
says :  *Tn  fact  I  sometimes  fear  that 
we  have  been  so  absorbed  in  our  tech- 
nique of  knowledge  that  we  have 
largely  forgotten  the  man  in  our  de- 
votion to  things.  We  have  to  a  great 
degree  eliminated  the  human  from  our 
educational  processes,  as  we  have  the 
humanities  from  our  college  courses. 
Our  great  universities  are  becoming 
mere  technical  training  schools.  They 
produce  skilled  craftsmen  rather  than 
cultured  men.  We  are  so  cluttered 
with  details  that  we  have  lost  vision 
of  principles,  so  absorbed  in  jelly- 
fish and  amoeba  that  we  have  forgot- 
ten men." 

— Here  is  a  paragraph  from  "Ele- 
ments of  Sociology,"  one  of  the  new 
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Reading  Circle  books :  "The  quarrel- 
some, unsocial  individual,  by  creating 
a  perpetual  disturbance  destroys  labor 
power  and  he  is  not  wanted.  The 
person  who  survives  today  is  the  one 
who  has  a  strong,  social,  co-operative 
nature,  who  can  work  with  others  and 
for  others  uncomplainingly.  Those 
lacking  in  these  characteristics  lessen 
their  chances  of  success." 

— Representative  Ervin,  of  Meigs 
county  has  worked  early  and  late  for 
the  school  appropriation,  and  will  re- 
ceive in  due  measure  the  gratitude  of 
all  Ohio  teachers  for  his  noble  efforts 
in  their  behalf.  It  is  well  to  have 
such  industrious  unselfish  school  men 
in  the  Legislature.  At  both  sessions 
Mr.  Ervin  has  always  been  right  on 
every  school  question. 

— The  Legislature  has  passed  the 
bill  appropriating  $45,000  to  aid  the 
weaker  counties  in  making  the  mini- 
mum salary  law  effective.  We  are  al- 
ways thankful  for  all  such  legisla- 
tion, and  hope  that  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  better  days  for  the  schools  of 
Ohio.  Next  month  we  shall  publish 
a  full  report  of  all  legislation  touch- 
ing school  problems  that  has  passed 
during  the  present  session.  An  ab- 
stract of  all  school  bills  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  Monthly  by  Chief 
Clerk  Snyder,  to  whom  much  credit 
is  due  for  his  zeal  in  looking  after 
the  interests  of  the  schools. 


PUPILS'  EXAMINATION,  APRIL 
i8,  1908. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Answer  these  questions :  How  many 
years  have  you  studied  arithmetic? 
What  books  have  you  studied?  Have 
you  been  doinj?  eighth  grade  work  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  school 
year?  1.  Find  the  total  exact  cost  of 
4}  pounds  of  butter  at  32  cents  a  pound, 
4  dozen  and  10  eggs  at  18  cents  a  dozen. 


J  peck  of  potatoes  at  80  cents  a  bushel. 
2.  Solve:  (. 0004-1- .055 +  .3466) X (J  — 
.0256)  -^  .01.  3.  A  certain  subtrahend 
is  1]§,  the  remainder  ISj.  Find  the 
minuend.  4.  John  can  spade  a  garden 
in  6  days,  Thomas  in  5  days,  James  in 
4  days.  If  all  unite  and  work  at  the 
usual  rate,  how  long  will  it  take  them  to- 
gether? 5.  A  young  man  inherited 
some  money.  He  invested  $500  at  4  per 
cent,  and  the  remainder  at  5  per  cent. 
His  income  was  $120  annually.  How 
much  did  he  inherit?  6.  When  the 
selling  price  and  gain  or  loss  per  cent, 
are  given,  how  do  you  find  the  cost? 
7.  At  the  rate  of  2f  miles  per  hour, 
how  many  minutes  will  it  take  to  walk 
around  a  square  field  containing  ISf 
acres?  8.  What  is  a  man's  tax  whose 
farm,  valued  at  $4,200,  is  taxed  at  §  of 
its  value  at  15  mills  on  the  dollar?  9. 
The  rotunda  of  the  capitol  at  Columbus 
is  circular  in  form  and  is  about  64i 
feet  in  diameter.  Find  the  cost  of  a 
marble  floor  at  75  cents  a  square  foot, 
10.  A  cow  gave  12  pints  of  milk  each 
evening  and  10  pints  each  morning  in 
the  month  of  March.  How  many  gal- 
lons of  milk  did  she  yield?  If  a  pint  of 
milk  weighs  a  pound,  and  the  milk  tests 
3.J)  per  cent,  butter  fat,  how  many 
pounds  of  butter  were  produced? 

UNITED     STATES    HISTORY    IN- 
CLUDING CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  How  many  voyages  did  Columbus 
make?  What  was  the  result  of  one?  2. 
Give  an  important  fact  about  each  of 
these:  John  Winthrop,  James  Ogle- 
thorpe, Sir  William  Berkeley,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton^  3. 
Who  discovered  the  following:  Missis- 
sippi river,  Pacific  ocean,  Hudson  river, 
Florida?  4.  Name  one  of  the  colonial 
wars,  and  give  its  causes  and  results. 
5.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Burgoyne's 
campaign,  telling  its  object  and  out- 
come. 6.  Explain  briefly  what  is 
meant  by  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 7.  Tell  from  whom  and  how  the 
United  States  obtained  the  territory  em- 
braced within  each  of  these  states  and 
territories :  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Alaska.  8.  Name  three 
great  American  inventions  with  the 
name  of  the  inventor  of  each.  9.  Con- 
nt'ct  each  of  these  names  and  places 
with  the  history  of  the  Civil  War: 
Fort  Sumter,  Gettysburg,  Appomattox, 
W.  T.  Sherman,  Admiral  Farragut.     10. 
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What  are  the  qualifications  of  a  voter 
in  Ohio?  What  is  meant  by  "the  legis- 
lature," and  how  is  it  chosen? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  three  uses  of  a  dictionary. 
2.  Copy  each  of  the  following,  using  the 
correct  word  selected  from  the  words  in 
parentheses,  (a)  We  are  never  (two, 
to,  too)  old  (two,  to,  too)  learn,  (b) 
The  women  were  weeping  and  (wring- 
ing, ringing)  (their,  there)  hands,  (c) 
The  (leaf,  lief)  supplies  food  for  the 
(berry,  bury),  (d)  Nearly  (all,  awl) 
the  men  able  to  (bare,  bear)  arms  had 
(bin,  been)  (draft,  draught  )ed  into 
•service.  3.  Indicate  by  the  proper  dia- 
critic marks  the  sounds  of  the  vowels 
in  the  following  words:  aunt,  fare, 
bird,  grass,  they.  4-10.  Spell  the  fol- 
lowing words,  to  be  pronounced  by  the 
examiner:  necessary,  cipher,  lilies, 
sense,  mischief,  truly,  lovely,  loving, 
weight,  expense,  hundredths,  commis- 
sion, principal  (chief),  ankle,  gastric, 
sneezing,  pulse,  muscle.  New  Hampshire, 
Havana,  Dakota,  comparative,  loam, 
dairying,  linen,  shoulder,  criminal,  cur- 
rency, supervisor,  answer,  duties,  multi- 
plicand, arteries,  medicine,  debt.  (70 
credits.) 

GRAMMAR. 

^'The  night  is  mother  of  the  day, 
The  winter  of  the  spring; 
And  even  upon  old  decay 
The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  clouds  the  starlight  lurks, 
Through   showers  the   sunbeams  fall ; 
For   God,   who  lovcth  all   His  works. 
Has  left  His  nope  with  all." 

—  J.  G.  Whittier. 

1.  Name  tlie  nouns  in  the  first  four 
lines,  stating  which  are  in  the  nomina- 
tive case  and  which  are  in  the  objective 
case.  2.  Select  two  verbs  and  parse 
them  in  full.  -i.  Name  the  adjectives 
and  tell  to  which  each  class  belongs. 
(Give    each    adjective    but    once.)       4. 

(a)  Write  the  plurals  of  these  nouns: 
father-in  law.    hero,    money,    city,    calf. 

(b)  Write  the  possessive  plural  of 
the«^e :  man,  child,  farmer,  ox,  ladies. 
5.  (a)  How  is  each  of  the  following 
formed :  passive  vfiice,  progressive 
form.  (1))  Write  a  sentence  containing 
an  adjective  clause,  fi.  Conjugate  the 
verl)  go  (a)  in  the  past  perfect  tense, 
indicative  mood.  (b)  in  the  present 
tense,  subjunctive  mood.  7.  Write  a 
letter    t(»    a    f(^rtncr    teacher    describing 


your  school  work  and  giving  details 
about  the  subjects  you  like.  8.  Tell  in 
your  own  words  what  you  understand 
by  the  above  quotation. 

Note. — General  appearance  of  manu- 
script, use  of  capital  letters,  and  punctu- 
ation will  be  considered  in  grading  this 
subject. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  latitude  and  longitude. 
About  what  is  the  longitude  of  your 
home?  2.  Define  each  of  these:  archi 
pelago,  mountain,  plateau,  equator,  pole. 
3.  What  natural  causes  influence  the 
growth  of  a  city?  Name  a  city  which 
illustrates  your  answer.  4.  Name  five 
Ohio  exports  and  five  imports.  5. 
Name  a  state  of  the  United  States  that 
excels  in  the  production  of  sugar;  one 
that  excels  in  the  production  of  corn; 
one  that  excels  in  cotton.  6.  Locate 
each  of  these:  Sitka,  Honolulu,  Galves- 
ton, Cape  Town7  Madrid.  7.  Name 
three  important  countries  of  South  Am- 
erica. Give  the  chief  city  and  form  of 
government  of  each.  8.  Why  do  we 
have  change  of  seasons?  Answer 
briefly.  9.  What  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  climate  of  a  country  and  the 
occupation  of  its  people?  10.  Name 
four  principal  rivers  and  five  chief  cities 
in  Ohio. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  purposes  do  bones  serve? 
What  quality  of  bone  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  (a)  mineral  matter;  (b)  ani- 
mal matter?  2.  Describe  and  give  an 
example  of  a  hinge  joint.  3.  Name  the 
cavities  of  the  heart.  4.  State  two  pur- 
poses of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
.5.  What  fluid  in  the  body  has  to  do 
chiefly  with  the  digestion  of  (a)  fats, 
(b)  starch,  (c)  albumen?  6.  Name 
(a)  a  voluntary  muscle,  (b)  an  invol- 
untary muscle.  7.  Of  what  does  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  consist? 
8.  Why  is  it  especially  dangerous  to 
perform  surgical  operations  upon  con- 
firmed beer  drinkers?  9.  Name  five 
vegetable  foods  and  two  mineral  foods. 
10.  Draw  a  cross  sectiQn  of  the  eye. 
Name  its  coats  and  humors. 

WRITING. 

Writing  the  following  selections.: 
The    best    and    highest   thing   a   man 
can  do  is  to  sow  a  seed,  whether  it  be 
in   the  shape  of  a  word,  an  act,  or  an 
acorn. 

—  J.AMES  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
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If  I  cuuld  put  mv  words  in  song 
And  tell  what's  there  enjoyed, 
.AH  men  would  to  my  gardens  throng. 
And  leave  the  cities  yoid. 

—  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


UNIFORM  QUESTIONS. 

GRAMMAR. 

"Pleasant    it    was    when    woods    were 

green. 
And  winds  were  soft  and  low, 

To  lie  among  some  sylvan  scene, 
Where  the  long,  drooping  bows  between 
Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 
Alternate  come  and  go." 

1.  Parse  pleasant,  to  lie,  where,  be- 
tween, come.  2.  (a)  Name  all  the 
verbs  in  the  above  selection,  (b)  Give 
the  principal  parts  of  each  verb,  (c) 
Write  the  subject  of  the  first  verb.  3. 
Give  the  first  person  plural  of  all  moods 
and  tenses  of  the  verb  in  the  second  hne 
of  the  above  selection.  4.  Write  a 
•complete  synopsis  of  the  verb  seek, 
using  the  pronoun  he.  5.  Giving  rea- 
sons, supply  the  ellipses  correctly  with 
i<'ho  or  tvhom  in  each  of  the  following: 

(a)   It  was  not  the  man  you  said 

it  was:  (h)  did  he  take  ner  to  be' 

(c)     Did    he    tell    you    he    got    it 

from?     (d) did  he  say  had  taken 

it  ?  ( e )  That  is  the  man we  thought 

owned  it.  i).  Distinp^uish  between:  (a) 
finite  and  non-finite  verbs:  (b)  principal 
and  auxiliary  verbs;  (c)  regular  and 
irregular  verbs;  (d)  conjugation  and 
sj-nopsis.  7.  Give  two  plural  forms  of 
each  of  these  nouns  and  explain  the 
meaning  of  each  form :  die,  index,  sail, 
brother,  fish,  penny,  head.  8.  Give  a 
concise  definition  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing terms  as  used  in  grammar:  (a)  de- 
clension, (b)  comparison,  (c)  inflec- 
tion,  (d)  voice,   (e)   expletive. 

THEORY  AND   PRACTICE. 

1.  State  three  principles  which  should 
guide  the  teacher  in  giving  instruction ; 
three  that  should. guide  the  teacher  in 
governing  children.  2.  What  do  you 
understand  by  "every  lesson  a  language 
lesson"  as  it  anplies  to  the  teacher?  As 
it  applies  to  pupils.  3.  Who  has  the 
authority  to  establish  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  discioline  of  the  school? 
Who  prescribes  the  course  of  study? 
What  authority  determines  what  text 
books  shall  be  used?  4.  Mention  three 
essential  characteristics  of  a  well  con- 
ducted    recitation.      o.      "Facts    before 


definitions."  What  does  this  statement 
mean?  ti.  To  what  extent  are  games 
truly  educative?  7.  What  are  the  dan- 
gers in  training  a  child  in  manners?  8. 
Explain  the  formation  of  concepts.  9. 
What  is  the  nature  of  logical  thinking? 
Give  illustration.  10.  Give  and  illus- 
trate the  meaning  of  interest. 

ARITHMETIC 

1.  Write  a  rule  for  reducing  a  com- 
mon fraction  to  a  decimal  and  explain 
as  you  would  to  a  class.  2.  Of  what 
use  may  it  be  to  change  the  form  of  a 
fraction  without  changing  its  value? 
Give  example.  3.  A  dealer  buys  150 
tons  of  coal,  2240  lbs.  each,  at  $4.50  a 
ton.  He  sells  at  $4.75  a  ton,  giving  2000 
lbs.  to  a  ton.  What  is  his  profit?  $123. 
4.  What  must  be  the  asking  price  of  a 
watch  costing  $24  in  order  to  insure  a 
gain  of  33.^^'^  and  allow  the  purchaser  a 
discount  of  20%  ?  $40.00.  o.  What  use 
do  savings  banks  make  of  their  deposits  ? 
If  you  have  $.')0  in  a  savings  bank  Jan- 
uary 1,  1908,  and  allow  it  to  remain, 
how  much  will'  you  have  to  your  credit 
January  1,  1909.  the  interest  days  being 
January  l.st  and  July  1st,  the  rate  of 
interest  4^^^?  $52.02.'  C.  A  note  for 
$470  drawn  May  20th  at  3  months,  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  6%  is  dis- 
counted at  a  bank  Julv  2d  at  1%.  Find 
the  proceeds.  $478,63.  7.  An  agent 
sold  flour  on  commission  at  6%.  He 
then  invested  the  proceeds  in  cotton 
goods,  first  taking  out  his  commission 
of  3^7  for  Inivins:.  Flis  total  commission 
was  $300.  Find  (a)  the  value  of  the 
flour  sold,  (b)  the  value  of  the  cotton 
goods  purchased,  (a)  $4120.  (b)  $3760. 
8.  The  whole  surface  of*  a  rectangular 
solid  is  1000  square  inches.  If  its  length 
and  breadth  are  respectively  1  ft.  3  in. 
and  1  ft.  2  in.,  find  its  height.    10  inches. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Mark  the  vowels  in  the  following 
words :  fall,  for,  care,  what,  last.  2. 
Syllabify  and  mark  the  accented  syllables 
in  the  foHowing :  aspirant,  inquiry,  en- 
franchisement, maniacal,  hyperbole.  3. 
Write  each  of  tlio  following  words  in 
two  sentences,  using  tlic  word  with  a 
diftcruit  moaning  in  each  sentence: 
patient,  address,  partial,  express.  4. 
Give  five  prefixes  in  common  use  and 
illustrate  each  by  the  formation  and 
definition  of  a  word,  5-10.  Write  the 
following  words :  behavior,  plateau, 
f(^rtieth,    aghast,    altar    (for    sacrifice)  ; 
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melancholy,  besiege,  initial,  passable, 
battalion.  arraignment,  vaccination, 
pamphlet,  Chesapeake,  vehicle;  askance, 
ridiculous,  spectator,  defied,  immi- 
grate; gelatine,  decency,  amiable,  cinna- 
mon, righteous,  edible,  hoeing,  Mis- 
souri, geranium,  commissary. 

LITERATURE. 

1.  What  book  on  literature  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  for  the 
year  1906-7?  What  authors  named 
therein  have  you  studied?  2.  Name  a 
representative  American  author  in  each 
of  the  following  departments,  of  liter- 
ature: theology,  essay,  history,  oratory. 
3.  Name  one  or  more  productions,  not 
history,  which  were  called  forth  by  the 
slavery  agitation;  the  Civil  War.  4. 
Name  the  author  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing masterpieces  :  Comus,  Utopia,  Ras- 
selas.  Vanity  Fair,  Bigelow  Papers.  5. 
What  historical  incident  forms  the  basis 
of  the  story  of  Evangeline?  Name  the 
author.  6.  What  American  writer  com- 
pares favorably  with  Addison?  What 
is  the  general  character  of  the  writings 
of  these  men?  7.  Describe  two  or 
three  mental  pictures  suggested  by  the 
poem  "Maud  Mailer."  8.  Name  the 
author,  and  tell  what  you  would  aim  to 
secure  in  teaching  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: The  Children's  Hour;  Lines  to  a 
Waterfowl.  9.  What  estimate  is  placed 
upon  the  writings  of  Walt  Whitman? 
Name  some  of  his  poems. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  definitely  two  results  of  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis.  Where  do 
the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  fall  at  the 
beginning  of  each  season?  2.  Labra- 
dor and  the  British  Isles  lie  approxi- 
mately in  the  same  latitude.  Account 
for  the  difference  in  temperature.  3. 
How  are  the  size,  the  windings  and  the 
water-falls  of  rivers  determined?  4. 
Using  an  article  of  commerce  as  an 
illustration,  show  the  advantages  of  the 
Panama  Canal  to  the  United  States.  5. 
Name  five  leading  exports  and  five  lead- 
ing imports  to  the  United  States.  Trace 
two  of  the  exports  from  the  place  of 
production  to  a  foreign  market.  6. 
Locate  the  standard  time  meridians  of 
the  United  States.  Name  a  city  on  or 
near  each.  7.  Give  a  list  of  Ohio's 
leading  products  of  the  farm;  of  the 
factory;  of  the  mine;  of  the  quarry.    8. 


Name  four  countries  of  South  America 
and  give  in  regard  to  each,  (a)  surface,, 
(b)  a  .  leading  industry,  (c)  capital^ 
(d)  government.  9.  Compare  France 
and  Germany  as  to  (a)  size,  (b)  pro- 
ducts, (c)  people,  (d)  government.  10. 
In  what  lines  would  trade  be  affected 
by  a  boycott  upon  American  goods  in 
Japan  ? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Explain  these  terms:  myopia,, 
anaemia,  reflex  action,  hygiene.  2. 
Give  an  account  of  the  skin  as  an  organ 
of  excretion.  What  habits  should  be- 
formed  as  a  result  of  a  knowledge  of 
these  facts?  3.  How  does  the  blood 
get  from  the  arteries  to  the  veins? 
From  the  veins  to  the  arteries?  4. 
Name  five  muscles  of  the  body  and  give 
the  function  of  each.  5.  What  is  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  body?  What 
provision  has  nature  made  for  main- 
taining it?  6.  Explain  the  different 
kinds  of  joints.  How  are  joints  held 
together?  7.  What  is  the  medulla  ob- 
longata? What  is  its  function?  8. 
What  are  the  follov/ing:  Eustachian 
tube,  tympanum,  stirrup,  cochlea?  9. 
What  are  the  vil'.i?  What  is  said  of 
their  size,  number  and  structure?  10. 
How  does  alcohol  affect  growing  cells? 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY    IN- 
CLUDING CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Give  the  approximate  time,  nation 
for  which  they  sailed,  and  results  ac- 
complished by  e?ch  of  the  following: 
Cortez,  La  Salle,  Drake,  Balboa,  Cartier. 
■J.  Name  a  colony  in  which  there  were 
Dutch  settlers;  Swedes;  Germans; 
French  Huguenots;  Scotch.  3.  How 
were  the  colonies  restricted  in  trade  and 
manufacturing?  4.  What  are  the  four 
great  compromises  of  1787  which  made 
agreement  on  a  constitution  possible? 
5.  Of  what  special  idea  was  each  of  the 
following  an  exponent:  Henry  Clay, 
Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun.  6. 
Name  an  important  legislative  act  affect- 
ing slavery,  and  a  judicial  decision  de- 
fining tjie  political  status  of  the  slave. 
7.  Name  three  important  battles  of  the 
Civil  War.  Describe  one  of  them  and 
give  its  results.  8.  What  were  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  made  with  Spain 
after  the  war  of  1898?  9.  Name  four 
state  officers  of  Ohio;  two  members  of 
Roosevelt's  cabinet.  10.  How  is  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  filled  and  for  how  long? 
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WISE  LIVING. 


Not  to  be  conquered  by  these  headlong  days, 
But  to  stand  free ;  to  keep  the  mind  at  brood 
On  life's  deep  meaning,  nature's  altitude 
Of  loveliness  and  time's  mysterious  ways; 
At  every  thought  and  need  to  clear  the.  haze 
Out  of  our  eyes,  considering  only  this, 
What  man,  what  life,  what  love,  what  beauty  is, 
This  is  to  live,  and  win  the  final  praise. 

Though  strife,  ill  fortune,  and  harsh  human  need 
Beat  down  the  soul,  at  moments  blind  and  dumb 
With  agony;    yet,  patience — there  shall  come 
Many  great  voices  from  life's  outer  sea, 
Hours  of  strange  triumph,  and  when  few  men  heed 
Murmurs  and  glimpses  of  eternity. 

.  — Archibald  Lamp  man. 


THE  TEACHERS  AND  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT. 


BY  SYLVESTER  F.  SCOVEL,  WOOSTER. 

That  the  "world  do  move"  toward  historic  precedents,  poetic  glorifica- 
peace  few  people  can  now  deny.  Yet  tions,  imperialistic  aggressions  on  de- 
to  underestimate  the  task  still  remain-  fenceless  territory,  incidental  service 
ing  would  be  a  policy  at  once  in-  despite  essential  evils,  professional- 
effective  and  ignorant.  It  is  a  ism,  the  atrocious  delusion  of  "armed 
gigantic  task  to  eliminate  war  —  so  peace,"  misunderstood  commercial 
powerfully  buttressed  is  it  in  natural  relations,  fretting  political  aggrega- 
dispositions,       national       ambitions,  tions   of    alien   peoples    (results    of 
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past  faust-rccht) ,  and  boundary  lines 
which  remain  as  red-hot  scars  of 
provocation. 

But  when  any  such  task  is  to  be 
seriously  taken  up  the  world  turns 
always  to  educational  methods — con- 
fident that  violent  ones  will  only  end 
in  more  violence — and  therefore  ap- 
peals to  the  teachers.  This  is  as  in- 
evitable as  it  is  philosophical. 

How  are  the  teachers  of  the  world 
meeting  this  well-founded  appeal 
and  the  expectation  and  responsi- 
bility it  implies? 

The  facts,  collected  with  some 
care,  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  other 
countries — France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Sweden,  England  and  across  many 
borders — lie  before  me  as  well  as 
those  concerning  America.  Space 
forbids  even  an  outline  of  these,  but 
the  assertion  must  be  made,  painful 
though  it  be,  that  more  is  being  done 
abroad  than  at  home  in  wide  and 
wise  organization  of  teachers  for 
effective  work  with  their  pupils  and 
upon  public  opinion.  Yet,  now  that  so 
good  a  beginning  has  been  made,  now 
that  leading  educators  such  as  Com- 
missioner Brown,  Superintendents 
^chaeffer,  Jones  and  Martin,  with 
Presidents  Eliot,  Butler,  Thompson 
and  Thwing,  with  Professors  Button, 
Knight  and  Elbert  Russell,  with 
Historian  Myers,  and  with  Intercol- 
legiate Peace  Associations  and  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conferences,  have 
opened  the  way,  what  hinders  en- 
thusiastic combinations  of  teachers 
— in  all  natural  lines  of  association 
— from  entering  at  once  upon  the 
evident  duty  and  privilege  of  their 
profession?  There  are  countless 
reasons  why  America's  teachers 
should  be  leading  the  world  instead 
of  following  afar  off,  and  why  they 
should  be  doing  under  propitious 
circumstances    what    is    being    done 


elsewhere  under  difficult  conditions. 
Such  reasons  are  abundantly  evident 
to  the  peace  advocates  of  other  lands" 
— as  the  strong  words  of  Baroness 
Von  Suttner  clearly  show.  But  of 
these   nothing   can   be   written   here. 

Perhaps  the  best  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  the  writer  will  be  to 
give  consideration  to  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  the  earnest  and 
competent  teacher,  in  and  along  with 
his  special  work,  to  serve  at  once  the 
cause  of  true  national  development 
and  of  international  righteousness  and 
peace.  They  will  be  found  to  be 
abundant  and  inviting,  direct  and  in- 
cidental, appearing  at  every  point  of 
contact  with  the  great  mass  to  be 
moulded,  and  adequate,  with  the  aid 
of  time  and  Providence,  to  the 
gigantic  task  before  the  world. 

There  are  general  opportunities 
that  must  come  to  the  teacher  from 
the  nature  of  his  profession  and  the 
nature  of  the  theme.  In  the  great 
work  of  developing  the  public  intelli- 
gence and  public  sentiment  and  pub- 
lic rationality,  without  which  per- 
manent peace  can  never  come,  we 
have  in  our  public  school  system  the 
happiest  possible  conjunction  of 
forces.  The  schools  alone  take  effect 
upon  the  whole  population.  They 
have  conceded  to  them  the  best  years 
of  life  for  permanent  building. 
They  are  in  immediate  and  ever- 
closer  relations  with  the  homes  of 
America.  They  are  objects  of  solici- 
tude to  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  both  State  and  Federal. 
They  are  of  intensest  interest  to  all 
the  churches  and  have  an  indefeasible 
right  to  a  Christian  morality.  They 
are  being  lavishly  sustained  and 
rapidly  extended  by  public  funds. 
They  have  a  personnel  of  ever-in- 
creasing value  and  merit  and  power. 
Their  product  passes  largely  into  a 
series  of  higher  institutions  in  which 
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every  worthy  germ  implanted  by 
them  is  sure  to  receive  development. 
They  are,  therefore,  both  indispens- 
able and  efficient.  As  for  teaching 
any  great,  underlying,  upbuilding 
and  progressive  truth  there  is  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  the  schools.  Of 
them  we  must  say  (as  Emerson  said  . 
of  America)  their  name  is  "oppor- 
tunity." And  as  to  the  theme  itself 
— universal  peace,  it  must  be  dealt 
with  by  educational  methods.  And 
that  not  only  because  they  are  per- 
vasive and  begin  early,  but  because 
they  count  upon  growth  and  grow 
with  it.  Start  the  pupil  with  the 
right  ideas  in  the  Kindergarten  and 
graduate  him  from  the  university 
with  these  ideas  properly  enlarged 
and  glorified  and  he  must  be  an 
effective  friend  or  advocate  of  peace. 
One  of  Europe's  best  writers  on  such 
subjects  (Zollinger)  says:  "The 
movement  can  go  only  by  measured 
steps.  It  desires  no  impetuous  and 
uncontrolled  or  unbalanced  concep- 
tions to  replace  realities  deceptively. 
The  way  which  we  (teachers)  have 
to  break  open  can  only  be  inductive." 
Peace  instruction  admits,  in  a  special 
sense,  of  the  gradual  development  of 
intellect  and  of  character,  which 
are  distinctively  educational.  Peace 
itself  can  come  in  full  estate  only  in 
this  way. 

But  turn  to  the  more  specific  op- 
portunities and  see  how  they  emerge. 

We  may  begin  the  enumeration 
with  Geography.  This  fine  study 
means  from  the  first  to  enlarge 
youth's  mind  to  a  world-conscious- 
ness. In  how  many  ways  do  skillful 
teachers  seek  to  make  the  world's 
•sections,  its  oceans  and  mountains, 
its  climate  and  products,  real  things. 
But  men  are  always  more  than  things 
and  world-sections  are  interesting, 
after  all,  principally  as  the  abodes  of 
men    who    differ    and    resemble    so 


strikingly  as  to  invite  comparison  and 
excite  curiosity.  The  pupil  at  once 
becomes  a  rudimentary  cosmopolite. 
Manchuria  comes  up  for  example. 
It  was  lately  the  scene  of  deadly  and 
destructive  conflict.  It  belongs  to 
China  but  Russia  is  clinging  to  the 
northern  half  and  Japan  to  the 
southern.  Both  are  watching  each 
other  and  China  at  the  same  time. 
And  "Uncle  Sam"  is  watching  the 
three  in  the  interest  of  the  rightful 
owner.  And  England  is  watching 
another  place  little  known  to  our 
youth  —  Macedonia.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  urges  the  "Concert  of  Europe" 
to  appoint  a  Governor  "irremoveable 
without  the  consent  of  the  powers 
and  assure  his  retention  for  a  term 
of  years."  Why  this?  There  opens 
the  story  of  the  unspeakable  Turk's 
bloody  conquests,  and  deceptive 
promises  and  wretched  administra- 
tions. Thenceforward  a  sensible  boy 
or  girl  reads  with  intelligence  what 
happens  in  Macedonia,  ft  is  no 
longer  an  indefinite  and  inconsider- 
able dot  on  the  map.  Human  interest 
is  the  thing  which  holds  attention 
and  commands  memory  and  the 
moment  you  touch  the  hem  of  the 
"international"  you  come  in  contact 
with  the  "virtue"  of  peace.  And 
what  of  racial  Geography?  What 
surpassing  interest  in  showing  how 
the  world  is  divided  and  subdivided, 
and  then  blended  until  no  pure  race 
is  left  on  the  globe's  surface;  and 
then  showing  (as  the  thoughtful 
teacher  cannot  help  doing)  what  the 
meaning  of  all  this  is  for  extinguish- 
ment of  race  hatred,  and  for  a  divine 
color-blindness,  until  we  come  to  the 
stature  of  perfect  manhood  in  Christ 
Jesus  "who  is  our  peace"  because  He 
has  broken  down  all  the  middle-walls 
of  partition.  See  the  unnumbered 
opportunities  which  must  arise  in 
teaching  the  new  and  profitable  Com- 
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mercial  Geography!  Now  the  world 
is  brought  out  vividly  to  the  pupil. 
The  lines  across  the  seas  sing  like 
the  wires  in  a  mandolin.  This  is  far 
more  direct  than  political  or  physical 
Geography.  It  is  human  Geography, 
fed  on  man's  existence,  wants  and 
culture  wants  alike.  It  becomes 
Demography  in  skilled  hands,  instinct 
with  interest  and  value  in  itself,  and 
an  introduction  to  much  beyond 
itself. 

It  needs  but  the  suggestion  that  in 
teaching  Language  the  way  to  the 
great  theme  is  very  direct.  The 
hindrances  which  diversity  of  lan- 
guage has  brought  to  the  world's  con- 
sciousness of  unity  meet  us  every- 
where. Different  languages  under 
the  same  government  produce  dis- 
sensions of  the  greatest  bitterness — 
e.  g.,  the  Poles  under  three  govern- 
ments and  quarreling  with  them  all. 
They  "accent  the  difficulties  of  immi- 
gration and  assimilation  everywhere. 
They  foment  distrust  and  increase 
misunderstandings.  Good  argument 
there  is  here  for  such  mastery  of  liv- 
ing tongues  as  will  facilitate  inter- 
course. This  is  growing  and  beside 
it  has  started  up  the  most  successful 
of  all  the  universal  languages  ever 
attempted — Esperanto.  No  wonder 
the  peace  advocates  are  its  champions 
even  without  asserting  its  sufficiency 
and  finality. 

Literature,  and  Poetry  as  a  depart- 
ment of  it,  are  constantly  suggesting 
both  war  and  peace  and  leading  to 
the  doctrine  that  peace  is  normal 
while  war  is  abnormal,  that  peace 
fosters  all  that  is  finest  in  experience 
and  expression.  The  great  poets,  the 
true  teachers  of  mankind  stand  on 
the  heights  of  humanity — as  Goethe 
did. 

Science  does  not  fail  in  this  sug- 
gestiveness.  If  man  is  the  summit  of 
creation  then  man's  highest  develop- 


ment is  the  worthiest  end  for  which 
anything  can  be  or  can  use  its 
modicum  of  energy.  Thence  the 
sacredness  of  human  life  and  the  ir- 
rationality of  war  issue  as  one 
"  thought.  Add  spiritual  value  to  life 
and  you  have  an  extinguisher  for  the 
war-flame.  Nothing  surer  than  that 
science,  though  often  distrained  to 
serve  war,  is  steadily  becoming  the 
handmaid  of  peace.  The  far  larger 
momentum  of  the  inventive  power 
goes  to  multiply  the  comforts  and 
save  the  lives  of  men.  It  weaves  the 
nations  together  with  a  lace- work  of 
delicate  and  strong  lines  and  com- 
munication by  land,  sea  and  air,  with 
subtle  remedies  for  world- threatening 
plagues,  with  great  leviathans  of 
commerce,  with  closest  fellowship 
and  interdependence  for  all  that  any 
man  can  know  for  the  good  of  every 
man.  Invention  means  peace.  True 
science  discards  the  crude  idea  that 
war  must  exist  among  men  because 
the  "struggle  for  existence"  once  ob- 
tained among  lower  animals.  On  the 
contrary,  science  sees  altruism  in- 
stead of  selfishness,  human  solidarity 
ousting  predatory  ambition,  and  in- 
dicates a  juridical  organization  of  the 
world  in  which  conscience  and  reason 
play  their  role. 

It  is  scarcely  needed  that  the  way 
to  peace  in  the  higher  studies  should 
be  pointed  out.  Psychology  must 
reach  it  through  the  study  of  emo- 
tion as  related  to  reason,  through  ex- 
amining the  Psychology  of  crowds — 
war's  intoxication  changes  a  nation 
into  a  mob  generally — and  through 
all  the  false  concepts  which  have 
misled  the  past  about  peace  and  war. 
Ethics  is  but  a  truncated  cone  with- 
out civil  ethics  studying  the  principles 
of  right  which  should  govern  nations 
in  their  relations  to  one  another,  as 
well  as  affirming  the  supremacy  of 
right    over    might    everywhere    and 
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always,  and  rigorously  examining  for 
genesis  and  results  the  so-called  "war- 
virtues."  Political  Economy  cannot 
be  touched  without  adverting  to  the 
change  which  has  produced  the  con- 
viction that  national  interests  are  not 
necessarily  antagonistic,  but  in  the 
long  run  identical  and  that  all  in- 
terests are  conserved  by  peace  and 
threatened  by  war.  Isolation  has 
given  place  to  interdependence  and 
exchanges  are  the  world's  life-blood. 
Political  Science  sets  us  at  once  to 
studying  the  underlying  principles  of 
state-life  and  origin  and  these  can- 
not be  discussed  without  overgoing 
physical  boundaries.  All  institutional 
study  is  by  necessity  comparative  and 
increases  interest  in  and  respect  for 
the  methods  of  political  life  else- 
where known  and  practiced.  Inter- 
national Law  is,  of  course,  in  itself  a 
study  of  either  war  or  peace  since 
these  are  pivotal.  Were  all  teachers 
diligently  teaching  a  right  doctrin^ 
respecting  national   obligations,   war 


would  be  steadily  and  visibly  reced- 
ing. The  same  may  be  said,  in  its 
measure,  of  Sociology.  If  any  doubt 
let  him  consult  jthe  second  volume  of 
Stuckenberg*s  great  work  on  "Human 
Society,"  in  its  treatment  of  interna- 
tionalism. 

The  space  has  been  given  to  the  in- 
dication of  opportunity  in  the  direc- 
tions named,  but  the  far  larger  field 
lies  in  the  teaching  of  Current 
Events,  the  teaching  of  History  and 
the  teaching  of  Patriotism;  all  lead- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  solidarity.  In 
these  directions  the  calls  are  urgent 
and  the  opportunities  incessant  and 
inviting.  Everywhere  we  must 
signalize  the  solid  bases  of  argument 
and  the  uplifting  appeal  to  the  lofty 
ideals  which  give  life  and  warmth  to 
the  movement  most  important,-  by  far, 
of  all  that  now  agitates  humanity — 
Christian  missions  alone  excepted. 
And  that  is  glad  to  own  its  indebted- 
ness to  and  heartiest  sympathy  with 
this. 


MEDICAL    INSPECTION    IN    SCHOOLS. 


BY  CHARLES  8.  MEANS,  M.  D.,  COLUMBUS. 


This  subject  of  examination  of 
school  children  is  one  that  is  being 
agitated  all  over  the  country,  and 
one  that  I  deem  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  our  children  in  the  Public 
Schools. 

It  is  not  that  so  many  of  our  par- 
ents wish  to  neglect  their  children, 
but  it  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  on 
their  part.  Many  parents  are  not 
aware  that  their  child  is  unable  to 
see  or  hear  as  well  as  other  children, 
or  that  he  is  a  mouth  breather, 
hence  wonder  why  their  child  cannot 
keep  up  with  others  of  the  same  age. 


I  maintain,  and  hope  to  prove  by 
statistics  that  I  have  collected,  that 
a  great  number  of  our  bad  boys  and 
girls  are  creatures  of  some  infirmity, 
and,  therefore,  should  be  called  un- 
fortunate rather  than  bad  children, 
and  I  also  hope  to  prove  that  the 
money  spent  in  curing  or  improving 
their  infirmities  would  not  only  be 
much  smaller  in  amount,  but  be  a 
greater  aid  to  these  poor  children 
than  to  build  great  penal  institutions 
where  they  may  be  detained  and  neg- 
lected after  they  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  bad. 
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I  wish  you  would  take  note  of  the 
word  allowed,  because  I  believe  we 
are  responsible  for  many  of  these 
unfortunate  boys  and  girls  being  sent 
to  industrial  schools,  as  well  as  mak- 
ing confirmed  criminals  after  they 
are  sent  there,  by  not  giving  them 
the  advantages  of  treatment  for  their 
defects.  Too  many  of  our  institu- 
tions make  no  systematic  effort  in 
this  line.  A  child  goes,  and  remains 
with  his  infirmity,  not  only  inca- 
pacitating him  to  do  good  work  in 
the  academic  training  given,  but  he 
gradually  grows  worse  as  the  cause 
increases. 

In  order  to  get  some  statistics 
from  which  to  work,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  principals  of  Columbus 
Public  Schools,  asking  them  to  pick 
out  their  slow,  bad  and  incorrigible 
children,  and  give  me  a  record  of 
their  vision,  hearing,  deportment, 
grade  and  general  standing  in  the 
school.  These  principals  were  all 
instructed  last  year  whenever  they 
found  a  boy  or  girl  who  was  back- 
ward or  slow  in  their  work  .to  give 
them  an  examination.  I  gave  instruc- 
tion«^  to  all  principals  and  teachers 
how  to  test  and  record  the  vision  in 
each  eye  separately,  and  also  the 
hearing  in  each  ear,  as  well  as  to 
note  whether  mouth  breathing  was 
present.  All  buildings  were  given 
test  cards  and  proper  directions,  and 
I  am  sure  in  many  buildings  my  in- 
structions were  faithfully  carried  out 
and  the  parents  notified  that  their 
child  had  some  infirmity  and  they 
should  have  their  physician  see  the 
child  and  direct  what  should  be 
done.  The  Principals  responded  to 
my  request  at  once,  and  should  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  children.  Records  of 
nearly  500  children  were  sent  in, 
and  out  of  that  500  I  have  tabulated 
the  following  statistics: 


Over  90%  of  the  children  ex- 
amined are  back  in  their  studies, 
that  is,  have  failed  to  pass  the  suc- 
cessive grades  as  they  come  to  them, 
or  have  been  detained  on  account  of 
their  defects  from  entering  school 
when  they  should  have  done  so. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-three  of 
this  number  have  one  or  both  eyes 
affected,  and  unable  to  see  the 
20/20  line.  Of  course  many  of 
them  who  do  see  the  20/20  line  have 
headaches  and  other  difficulties  that 
would  be  found  by  examination  of 
the  children  by  a  competent  oculist. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-six  have 
defective  hearing  in  one  or  both 
ears.  Many  are  totally  deaf  in  one 
ear,  due  to  continued  suppuration, 
or  pressure  from  adenoids.  Here 
again  many  escaped  detection  by  the 
necessarily  crude  methods  the  teach- 
ers used.  Nearly  200  of  this  num- 
ber are  either  pronounced  or  partial 
•  mouth  breathers.  Over  1 50  are  de- 
ficient in  physical  development.  Of 
the  500  examined,  320  w^ere  males 
and  180  females,  showing  these  de- 
fects more  prevalent  in  the  boys 
than  the  girls,  owing  to  exposure, 
no  doubt.  Many  mothers  allow 
their  boys  to  run  the  streets  in  in- 
clement weather,  often  badly  shod 
and  clothed.  Also  many  are  com- 
pelled to  sell  papers  and  work, 
while  the  girls  are  better  housed  and 
taken  care  of. 

My  records  of  deportment  among 
the  slow  and  bad  children  is  as  fol- 
lows. In  some  reports  this  was  left 
out,  and  not  so  many  appear  in  this 
list. 

With  a  grade  of  E,  45;  G,  106; 
F,  152;  P,  91. 

Often  these  children  are  given  a 
better  deportment  grade  than  they 
deserve,  hoping  to  stimulate  them  to 
better  work,  and  to  thinking  more  of 
themselves. 
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Many  of  our  boys  who  are  playing 
truant,  and  finally  end  in  the 
Juvenile  Court,  are  to  be  pitied 
rather  than  censured.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Judge  Black  and  Proba- 
tion Officers,  Miss  Keyes,  Messrs. 
Schott  and  Thompson,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  about 
50  of  their  proteges.  Over  90% 
have  some  defect  in  vision,  hearing 
or  are  mouth  breathers.  All  of  them 
are  from  one  to  five  years  back  of 
their  grade  in  school.  The  average 
age  of  the  boys  examined  was  13, 
and  the  average  grade  in  school  was 
fourth.  A  normal  child  should  be  in 
the  seventh  or  eighth  at  13. 

To  take  care  of  these  deficient 
children,  it  is  necessary  that  school 
boards  furnish  a  selected  course  for 
backwa/d  and  deficient  children. 
The  curriculum  as  it  now  stands  is  a 
menace  to  these  children  who  have 
failed.  Many  of  them  will  be 
wholly  unable  to  carry  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  present  curriculum, 
and,  if  it  is  insisted  that  they  do 
this  work,  the  only  alternative  they 
have  is  to  quit  school. 

These  special  schools  should  not 
only  have  a  well  prepared  teacher 
who  will  give  them  good  care,  but 
they  also  should  be  provided  with 
other  means  of  educating  themselves 
such  as  manual  training  and  domes- 
tic science.  These  means  will  prob- 
ably find  some  avenue  through  which 
these  children  can  be  educated  and 
made  to  understand  that  they  have 
some  place  in  life,  and  thereby  be- 
come good  citizens.  A  discouraged 
child  is  not  only  to  be  pitied  but 
should  have  greater  care  taken  of 
him  than  the  other  scholars.  Some 
teachers  are  so  prone  to  scold  and 
nag  these  backward  pupils,  often- 
times telling  them  if  they  don't  do 
better  they  will  fail  again,  and  there- 
by  discourage   them   until  they  be- 


lieve themselves  that  life  has  noth- 
ing for  them  and  that  they  will  have 
to  quit  school  and  either  run  the 
streets  or  become  common  day  la- 
borers. 

When  once  confidence  is  instilled 
in  these  children  they  will  oftentimes 
develop  splendid  faculties  in  certain 
lines  that  will  be  of  great  use  to 
them  in  making  a  livelihood  instead 
of  making  truants  and  thieves  who 
sooner  or  later  are  sent  to  the  reform 
farm.  How  to  remedy  this  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  paper. 

First :  Every  child  should  be  ex- 
amined when  he  or-  she  enters  school 
to  ascertain  whether  they  have  any 
defects  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat, 
lungs,  etc.  When  found  they  should 
he  referred  to  a  competent  physician 
to  ascertain  whether  the  defects  can 
be  remedied. 

Second :  Each  child  in  school 
who  shows  evidences  of  any  trouble 
should  be  reported  to  the  examining 
physicians  for  another  examination. 
This  should  be  done  as  often  as  evi- 
dence of  poor  work  arises. 

Third:  All  poor  children  who 
are  unable  to  pay  for  such  treat- 
ment should  be  well  taken  care  of  by 
a  competent  physician  employed  and 
paid  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Fourth :  A  record  of  the  vision 
and  hearing,  along  with  general  re- 
marks concerning  home  surround- 
ings and  general  health,  should  be 
kept  in  every  school  building. 

I  am  fully  aware  the  cry  will  go 
up  that  this  supervision  will  cost  too 
much,  but  this  is  not  true.  The  old 
adage,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  fits  exactly 
in  this  case.  Who  can  dare  put  an 
estimate  upon  what^  boy  or  girl  is 
worth  in  dollars  and  cents?  Would 
not  we  be  justified  in  any  legitimate 
expenditure  to  save  only  a  few  boys 
and  girls  in  our  city  from  becoming 
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public  charges  and  inmates  of  our 
penal  institutions,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  worth  of  saving  these  children 
for  the  sake  of  humanity?  Compare 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  corps  of 
inspectors  to  look  after  the  physeical 
condition  of  the  children,  to  the 
building  and  maintaining  hospitals, 
reformatories,  asylums,  jails  and 
court  expenses. 

Alf  children  having  headaches 
should  be  reported  to  their  parents, 
with  a  request  that  attention  be 
given  the  child  immediately.  Ameri- 
cans are  known  the  world  over  as  a 
"Nation  of  Headachers,"  and,  while 
I  am  not  so  radical  as  some  men  who 
say  90%  of  all  headaches  come  from 
eye  strain,  yet  I  am  safe  in  saying 
a  vast  majority  are  caused  by  either 
visual  defects  or  imbalance  of  the 
muscular  system  of  the  eyes,  and  such 
children  are  subject  to  all  forms  of 
systemic  and  nervous  disorders  to  a 
vast  degree  greater  than  they  who 
do  not  have  this  handicap. 

On  careful  analysis  of  the  boys  ex- 
amined for  the  Juvenile  Court,  I  find 
over  90%  with  some  defect  of  either 
eye,  nose  or  throat.  I  fully  realize 
that  home  environment  will  be  blamed 
for  most  of  these  bad  boys,  but 
I  do  not  find  that  statistics  bear  me 
out  in  this.  The  majority  of  them 
conic  from  medium  surroundings, 
some  from  .the  best  homes,  and  of 
course  some  from  very  poor.  For 
e\ami)le : 

A  hoy  of  13  went  to  school  all 
ri.u^lit  until  the  third  grade  was 
readied.  Here  he  failed  to  pass,  and 
then  was  told  of  his  failure  almost 
every  day  and  kept  in  school  repeat- 
edly until  the  boy  became  disgusted 
with  school  and  played  truant,  going 
with  bad  boys,  some  of  whom  were 
<*x-convicts.  He  turned  out  to  be  a 
common  thief.    He  has  a  good  home, 


well  taken  care  of  and  treated 
kindly. 

On  examination  I  find  his  right 
eye  almost  blind  and  the  left  only 
half  vision.  His  right  ear  unable  to 
hear  a  watch  tightly  pressed  against 
it.  The  left  ear  is  nearly  normal. 
His  tonsils  and  adenoids  are  so  large 
that  they  fill  the  nasal  space,  com- 
pelling him  to  breathe  with  his 
mouth  open.  His  finger  nails  are 
chewed  off,  he  is  discouraged,  and, 
thinking  he  was  of  no  account,  tried 
to  be  as  bad  as  possible.  Could  this 
boy  have  been  saved  had  he  been 
treated  properly  when  a  child  is  a 
problem.  I  believe  his  entire  life 
could  have  been  changed  if  this  had 
been  done. 

Another  boy,  a  common  thief, 
aged  14,  in  the  third  grade  In  school, 
cannot  keep  up  with  his  classes  and 
will  not  go  to  school  with  the 
*'babies"  seven  or  eight  years  old. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  him?  Either 
educate  him  in  some  line  that  he  is 
capable  of  taking,  or  let  him  drift  as 
most  of  them  are  doing  now.  Many 
such  cases  could  be  cited. 

Of  all  boys  examined  from  Juve- 
nile Court  over  80%  were  mouth 
breathers,  and  had  the  common 
symptoms  of  children  suffering  with 
adenoids,  viz.,  repeated  colds,  diffi- 
cult breathing,  mouth  hanging  open, 
cough,  hoarseness,  thick  speech,  often 
suffering  from  earache,  more  or  less 
deaf,  headaches,  dull  stupid  ex- 
pression, high-arched  palate,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  had  catarrhal 
suppurating  ears. 

We  all  know  what  glasses  well  fit- 
ted will  do  for  the  children  who 
can't  see  their  work  and  are  con- 
stantly harassed  by  headaches.  Now 
if  these  children  who  fall  behind  be- 
cause of  such  defects  could  be  in- 
spected by  a  thorough  diagnostician, 
and  the  proper  treatment  given  early 
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in  their  school  life,  I  believe  at  least 
50%  of  the  truants  could  be  kept  in 
school,  and  as  many  children  who 
are  taken  out  of  school  on  account 
•of  bad  health  also  would  be  able  to 
continue  their  education  in  selected 
•schools. 

The  average  age  of  children  in  the 
fourth  grade  is  9  years.  The  aver- 
•age  age  of  the  Juvenile  Court  boys  is 
13  years  for  that  grade.  So  you  see 
they  are  four  years  behind  their  fel- 
lows, and  are  discouraged  and  driven 
•out  of  school. 

The  first  great  stride  to  eliminate 
this  terrible  falling  off  of  our  boys 
from  school  and  becoming  criminals 
IS  to  inspect  and  do  it  well  and  often. 

Second:  Have  special  teachers 
for  those  who  fall  behind  in  their 
wrork. 

Third:  Teach  manual  training 
and  trades  to  those  who  do  not  like 
or  will  not  take  an  academic  train- 
ing. Any  child,  even  if  he  is  de- 
ficient in  mentality,  has  a  right  to 
l)e  educated  in  the  line  in  which  he 
is  best  adapted  to  receive  that  educa- 
tion. Therefore,  the  advocacy  of  an 
■elastic  curriculum  in  our  schools. 

Fourth:  The  system  of  care  by 
special  nurses  employed  by  the  Board 
to  look  after  children  who  are  in 
delicate  health  and  are  not  receiving 
the  proper  attention  they  should 
liave  at  their  homes. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
juncts to  medical  supervision  that  it 


is  possible  to  have.  Many  homes 
could  be  brightened  and  children 
saved  if  competent  nurses  would  be 
added  to  the  inspector's  staff.  The 
question  of  discovering  contagious  or 
communicable  diseases  is  of  course  of 
paramount  importance.  Your  child 
or  mine  has  no  right  to  be  exposed 
to  disease  by  one  who  comes  to 
school  with  a  contagious  disease  if  it 
is  possible  to  prevent  it,  and  inspec- 
tion would  no  doubt  aid  greatly  in 
this. 

Our  teachers  have  all  been  in- 
structed to  send  any  child  who  seems 
ill  and  who  has  any  evidence  of  con- 
tagious disease  to  his  home  im- 
mediately. We  go  upon  the  theory 
that  the  loss  of  time  by  one  child  is 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the 
danger  of  infecting  an  entire  room 
with  some  contagious  disease.  There- 
fore, the  greatest  precautions  are 
taken. 

Teachers  can  be  of  wonderful  aid 
to  the  inspection  department,  if  there 
is  one,  and  of  still  more  value  if  they 
are  trying  to  run  the  school  without 
inspection.  The  physician  in  charge 
as  inspector  should  keep  a  personal 
directory  of  every  child.  All  this 
information  should  be  kept  at  the 
school  building,  and  of  course  it  is 
needless  -to  say  should  be  confidential 
— no  one  having  access  to  it  but  the 
authorities  designated  by  the  School 
Board. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


BY  ARTHUR  POWELL,  MIDDLETOWN. 


By  completing  a  course  in  a  high 
'school  one  is  so  trained  that  he  can 
adapt    himself    to    more    kinds    of 


work;  his  field  of  labor  is  wider  and 
his  sphere  of  usefulness  greater. 
In  a  high  school  there  is  not  only 
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an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  best 
preparation  for  college  but  also  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a  good  business 
education  or  to  acquire  the  elements 
of  a  good  general  education. 

The  training  given  in  a  course  in  a 
high  school  not  only  increases  the 
power  to  earn  money  but  also  en- 
larges the  capacity  for  happiness  and 
develops  character. 

Only  in  a  high  school  do  most 
American  youth  have  an  opportunity 
to  form  correct  habits  of  study,  learn 
the  benefits  of  a  higher  education,  or 
acquire  the  strength  that  will  enable 
them  to  win  in  the  contest  with  the 
increasing  number  of  skilled  workers. 

Since  this  is  the  day  of  scientifical- 
ly trained  specialists  and  since  there 
must  be  a  good  preliminary  training 
for  the  course,  taken  by  these  spe- 
cialists, a  course  in  a  high  school  giv- 
ing ample  fitness  should  be  com- 
pleted as  a  preparation  for  a  higher 
scientific  training. 

The  demands  in  every  walk  of  life 
for  men  and  women  educated  beyond 
the  elementary  school  course  are  in- 
creasing daily.  The  boy  or  girl  with 
a  hicjh  school  education  has  a  larger 
opportunity  and  is  much  more  likely 
to  succeed.  Already  one  of  the 
largest  business  houses  in  America 
located  in  (^hicago  has  announced 
that  only  those  who  have  an  educa- 
tion ccjual  to  that  given  by  a  good 
hii^li  srhool  will  be  employed  by  that 
firm. 

The  educated  person  not  only  en- 
joys greater  happiness,  but  lives 
loncjer,  and  because  of  his  disciplined 
mind  exerts  a  larger  influence  in  the 
community,  the  state,  and  the  nation. 
The  average  high  school  course  of 
today  gives  a  wider  field  for  study 
than  did  the  college  course  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country. 

The  time  spent  in  the  high  school 


will  add  greatly  to  the  ability  to  earn 
money. 

The  average  earnings  of  unedu- 
cated labor  are  $1.50  per  day  for 
300  days  in  the  year.  This  for  4a 
years  will  amount  to  $18,000.  Tlie 
average  wages  of  educated  labor  are 
$1,000  per  year.  This  for  40  year* 
will  be  $40,000.  Gain  for  educated 
labor  $22,000  or  $10  per  day  for 
each  day  spent  in  school  from  pri- 
mary through  high  school. 

After  a  study  of  the  latest  census 
returns  of  the  United  States,  a  high 
authority  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions : 

First:  That  an  uneducated  child 
has  one  chance  out  of  150,000  of  at- 
taining distinction  as  a  factor  in  the 
progress  of  the  age. 

Second:  That  a  common  school 
education  will  increase  his  chance 
nearly  four  times. 

Third :  That  a  high  school  train- 
ing will  increase  the  chances  of  the 
common  school  boy  twenty-three 
times,  giving  him  eighty-seven  times 
the  chance  of  the  uneducated. 

High  school  students  constitute  a 
great  army  of  intelligent  workers 
against  vice,  ignorance  and  anarchy. 
Note  the  following  facts  for  the 
year    1906: 

Enrollment  in  Public  High 
Schools  of  Ohio — 74,166  students. 

Enrollment  in  Public  High 
Schools  of  United  States— 722,692 
students. 

Graduates  from  Public  High 
Schools  of  Ohio— 7,387. 

Graduates  from  Public  High 
Schools  of  United  States— 85,449. 

Every  boy  and  girl  in  Ohio  should 
be  anxious  to  be  in  this  great  army 
of  aspiring,  enthusiastic,  earnest 
workers. 

To  sum  up:  A  graduate  of  a 
high  school  is  much  more  certain  of 
success  in  life ;   he  is  sure  to  have 
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more  happiness  and  a  higher  degree 
of  happiness,  than  if  he  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  completion  of  the 
grammar  school  course.  He  is  much 
more  efficient,  he  can  do  more  things 
and  can  do  them  better.  He  is  a 
more  useful  hence  a  more  valuable 
member  of  society.   He  gains  a  larger 


outlook  on  life — a  broader  view  of 
the  duties  of  life — he  become  a 
stronger,  a  more  symmetrically  de- 
veloped character.  He  is  much  more 
certain  to  be  what  the  State  needs  m 
all  her  citizens — thoughtful,  indus- 
trious, patriotic,  efficient. 


THE  SCHURR  BILL. 


To  abolish  fraternities,  sororities  and 
other  like  societies  among  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Ohio: 
Sfxtion  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  pupil  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  of  Ohio  in  any  manner 
to  organize,  join  or-  belong  to  any 
fraternity  or  sorority  or  other  like  so- 
cieties composed  or  made  up  of 
pupils  of  the  public  schools. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  every  teacher,  principal  or  super- 
intendent having  knowledge  or  rea- 
son to  believe  that  such  fraternity, 
sorority  or  like  society  is  being  or- 
ganized or  maintained  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  state,  or  that  any  of 
the  pupils  attending  said  schools  are 
organizing  or  belonging  to  such 
fraternity,  sorority  or  like  society  to 
advise  immediately  the  president  or 
secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
in  charge  of  such  schools  of  such 
facts.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notice, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board  of 
education  within  thirty  days  after 
the  receipt  thereof,  and  after  not  less 
than  ten  days*  written  notice  to  the 
persons  charged  with  violating  this 
act,  or  to  their  parents  or  guardians, 


to  investigate  the  charges  therein 
contained,  and  if  such  board  of  edu- 
cation find  the  same  to  be  correct 
and  true,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
secretary  of  such  board  to  notify  im- 
mediately, in  writing,  any  and  all 
pupils  organizing,  joining  or  belong- 
ing to  such  fraternity,  sorority  or 
like  society  to  disband  and  discon- 
tinue the  same  and  to  withdraw 
therefrom  within  five  days  from  the 
receipt  of  said  notice. 

And*  if  within  such  time  any  pupil 
guilty  of  organizing,  joining  or  be- 
longing to  any  such  fraternity, 
sorority  or  like  society  shall  fail  ta 
obey  said  notice,  said  pupil  shall  have 
violated  the  rules  of  the  school  and 
be  immediately  suspended  from  the 
public  schools  of  this  state  by  the 
superintendent  or  principal  in  charge 
of  the  same  in  cities  or  districts  hav- 
ing such  superintendent  or  principal, 
or  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation in  villages,  special  and  town- 
ship districts  not  having  such  super- 
intendent or  principal,  until  such 
pupil  sliall  comply  with  the  order  of 
the  board. 

Section  3.  Any  officer,  teacher, 
principal,  superintendent  or  other 
persons  mentioned  in  this  act,  neg- 
lecting to  perform  any  duty  imposed 
upon  him  by  this  act,  upon  convic- 
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tion  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  nor  more 
than  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00)  for 
»each  offense. 


Section  4.  This  act  shall  take 
effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  July,  1908. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  great  annual  meeting  of  this 
association  will  be  held  at  Cleveland 
June  29-July  3,  and  the  program 
promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence. The  departments  of  Ele- 
mentary Education,  Kindergarten, 
Secondary  Schools,  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Normal  Schools,  Manual  Train- 
ing, Art,  Music,  Commercial, 
Science,  Physical  Training,  and  many 
others  have  ample  provision  and 
speakers  of  national  renown.  The 
programs  for  the  general  sessions  and 
for  a  joint  meeting  with  general  as- 
sociation are  as  follows: 

GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

All  General  Sessions  will  be  held 
in  the  Auditorium  of  the  New  Hip- 
podrome. 

Monday  Afternoofi,  June  29. 

1.  Address  of  Welcome  —  Samuel 
Mather,  Chairman,  Citizens 
Committee  of  Cleveland,  presid- 
in[r. 

Hon.    Tom    L.   Johnson,   Mayor 
of  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dr.  Charles  S.   Howe,  President 
of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

7.  Response  —  William  O.  Thomp- 
son, president  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  Ohio. 
-3.  Address — (Representing  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education, 
introduced  by  the  president  of 
the  council,  Joseph  Swain,  pres- 


ident of  Swarthmore  College, 
Swarthmore,  Pa.)  Report  of 
Educational  Progress  for  the 
Year — Charles  F.  Thwing,  pres- 
ident of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland. 
Appointment  of  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

Monday  Evcninf^,  June  29. 

1.  Annual  Address  of  the  President 
of  tl'.e   Association. 

2.  Compuls(5ry  F.ducation  in  Indus- 
tries in  the  Schools  of  London — 
(loudesley  S.  H.  Ikereton.  di- 
visi(;nal  inspector  for  the  London 
Council,  lA)n(l(.n,  En<^land.  (Ap- 
pointment provisional). 

3.  Adaptati(  n  of  the  Public  School 
to  Industrial  End^ — Andrew  S. 
Draper,  nnnmissioner  of  educa- 
tion for  the  state  of  New  York, 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

Tuculay  naming,  June  30. 

1.  The  Rein  and  Spur— J.  C.  Wil- 
lis, [)resi(lent  of  Louisville  Uni- 
versity, Louisville,  Ky. 

2.  Xec^ro  Education  and  the  Na- 
tion— l^>oker  T.  Washington, 
president  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Tuskecjee.  Ala. 

3.  The  Function  of  Education  in  a 
Democracy — Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh, superintendent  of  schools, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Appointment  of  the  Committee 
on  Nominations. 
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Wednesday  Afternoon^  July  1. 

1.  Reconcilement  of  Cross  Pur- 
poses in  Education  of  Women — 
Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  dean  of 
Simmons  College,  Boston.  Mass. 

2.  The  School  and  the  Immigrant 
Child  —  Jane  Addams,  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  111.  / 

3.  The  School  and  the  Practice  of 
Ethics — Ella  Flagg  Young,  prin- 
cipal of  Chicago  Normal  School, 
Chicago,  111. 

Friday  Morning,  July  3. 

1.  The  Personal  Touch  in  Teach- 
ing— Andrew  F.  West,  dean  of 
(Graduate  School,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, Princeton,  N.  J. 

2.  Personal  Power  of  the  Teacher 
in  Public  School  Work — William 
H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of 
schools.  New  York  city. 
Closing  exercises  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Monday  Afternoon,  June  29." 

Joint   Meeting    with    General    Asso- 
ciation. 

Topic:  Report  on  Educational  Prog- 
ress during  the  Year — Charles 
F.  Thwing,  president  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 

Tuesday  Morning,  June  30. 

1.  Preliminary  Report  of  Commit- 
tee on  Moral  Training  in  the 
Public  Schools. 

(a)  Problem  Stated— Martin  G. 
Brumbaugh,  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

(b)  Treatment  of  the  Pupil — 
John  W.  Carr,  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

(c)  Influence  of  the  Home  and 
School  Life — James  M. 
Greenwood,    'superintendent 


of  schools,  Kansas  City^ 
Mo,.-  chairman, 
(d)  Relation  of  Moral  to  Re- 
ligious Training  —  Clifford 
W.  Barnes,  secretary^  Inter- 
national Committee  on  Mor- 
al Training,  Lake  Forest, 
111. 

2.  Distinctive  Functions  of  Univer- 
sity, College  and  Normal  Schools- 
in  the  Preparation  of  Teachers — 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Discussion  —  John  W. 
Cook,  president  of  Northwestern- 
Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
DeKalb,  111.;  James  Earl  Rus- 
sell, dean  of  Teachers*  College, 
New  York  city;  and  others. 

3.  Report  on  the  Culture  Element 
in  Education — James  H.  Baker, 
president  of  University  of  Colo- 
rado. Boulder,  Colo.,  chairman. 

General  Discussion — Lewis  H. 
Jones,  president  of  Michigan 
State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. ;  W.  T.  Harris,  ex-United 
States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  1. 

1.  Report  of  Committee  on  Inves- 
tigations and  Appropriations. 

2.  Business. 

3.  Memorial  Address — Dr.  F.  Louis 
Soldan — By  Ben  Blewett,  acting 
superintendent  of  instruction, 
public  schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

4.  Report  of  Committee  on  Co-op- 
eration with  Educational  Organ- 
izations in  other  Countries. 

(a)  What  things  in  the  School 
System  of  the  United  States 
represent  the  purposes  that 
all  Nations  have  at  heart 
and  can  teach  as  well  or 
better  than  we  can? 
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(b)  What  things  do  we  of  the 
United  States  teach  better 
than  other  nations?  What 
methods  do  we  have  that 
•other  nations  could  profit- 
ably learn  from  us? 

(c)  What  things  do  we  teach  in 
bur  schools  that  could  not 
on  any  account  be  permitted 
in  the  schools  of  Europe, 
for  example  in  the  schools 
of  France  or  Germany  or 
England,  by  reason  of  dif- 
ferent national  purposes  in 
their  forms  of  government? 

Discussion — W.     T.     Harris,     ex- 
United   States   Commissioner   of . 
Education,    Washington   D.    C. ; 
and  others. 


Thursday  Morning,  July  2. 

1.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
dustrial Education  for  Rural 
Schools — Lorenzo  Dow  Harvey, 
principal  of  Stout  Training 
School,  Menomonie,  Wis.,  chair- 
man. 

Discussion  —  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;    and  others. 

2.  Household  Science  in  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Schools — 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  in- 
structor in  sanitary  chemistry, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston,  Mass. 

Discussion — James  H.  Canfield, 
librarian,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  city;  and  others. 


CINCINNATI  PRINCIPALS'   MEETING. 


At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Prin- 
•cipals'  Association  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  that  has  been  considered 
at  former  meetings  was  continued. 
President  W.  C.  Washburn  presented 
a  paper  in  which  he  said  that  in  the 
Cincinnati  schools  in  June,  1907,  ac- 
cording to  the  Superintendent's  An- 
nual Report,  there  were  remaining 
31,954  pupils,  of  whom  6,073,  or  19 
per  cent,  were  not  promoted  to  higher 
grades.  This  means  that  these  fail- 
ing pupils,  those  of  them  who  re- 
turned to  school  in  the  following 
September,  re-entered  the  grade  from 
which  they  had  failed  to  pass,  to 
spend  another  year  there,  thus  prac- 
tically losing  a  year. 

The  same  report  states  the  year's 
cost  for  tuition  as  $825,902.56  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  pu- 
pils   as    32,345.     These    two    items 


show  the  annual  cost  per  pupil  (in 
daily  attendance,  not  enrolled)  for 
tuition  only  to  have  been  $25.53. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  the  virtually 
lost  tuition  of  these  6,073  pupils  was 
$155,043.69. 

Another  of  the  report's  tables,  one 
compiled  from  the  Principals'  re- 
turns to  Supt.  Dyer's  questionaire  of 
last  June,  shows  that  there  had  been 
enrolled  in  the  schools  23,265  pupils, 
or  57.9  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enroll- 
ment, who  were  from  one  to  seven 
years  behind  their  normal  grades. 
The  total  loss  represented  by  these 
retarded  pupils  amounts  to  42,684 
years. 

If  we  consider  the  annual  earning 
capacity  per  pupil,  and  that  these 
retarded  pupils  come  into  their  earn- 
ing or  working  years  as  much  later 
than  normal  as  thev  are  retarded  in 
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the  schools,  the  loss  is  stupendous. 
If  the  average  earning  capacity  be 
put  at  the  conservative  estimate  of 
$250  per  year  per  individual  below 
twenty  years  of  age  the  42,684  years 
■of  schooling  lost  by  retardation 
shown  in  the  table  means  a  loss  of 
"$10,671,000.  Moreover,  since  re- 
tardation induces  many  pupils  to 
withdraw  earlier  from  school  than 
they  would  otherwise  do  they  are  >ess 
prepared  to  enter  the  world  of  labor 
and  their  earning  power  is  less  than 
it  would  be  had  there  been  no  re- 
tardation of  their  schooling.  Wheth- 
er we  consider  the  loss  to  the  city,  to 
the  state,  or  to  the  individual,  in 
money;  or  whether  we  consider  the 
loss  in  quality  of  citizenship  and 
producing  or  earning  power,  the  nec- 
•essity  of  decreasing  or  preventing  re- 
tardation in  our  schools  becomes 
•enormously  important. 

Mr.  Washburn  then  proceeded  to 
present  the  causes  and  remedies  of  or 
preventives  for  retardation, 

Prin.  S.  T.  Logan,  of  the  Fourth 
Intermediate  School,  submitted  the 
following  as  causes  of  retardation : 

( 1 )  The  varying  mental  capacity 
'of  children  coming  into  our  schools, 
all  having  been  measured  by  the  same 
standard  in  the  years  gone  by. 

(2)  Lack  of  co-operation  be- 
tween teacher  and  parent;  indiffer- 
'cnce  of  the  rightful  guardian  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  child's  best  in- 
terests. 

(3)  Necessarily  cramped  quar- 
ters, unsanitary  conditions,  improper 
food  of  many  of  our  patrons. 

(4)  Disposition  on  our  part  as 
teachers  to  ignore  the  individual  and 
to  deal  with  the  class  as  the  unit, 

(5)  Failure  on  our  part  to  dis- 
"cover  the  particular  defect;  hence 
our  inability  to  prescribe  a  remedy. 

(6)  Lack  of  proper  institutions. 


schools  if  you  please,  to  deal  with 
particular  cases. 

(7)  Frequent  change  of  resi- 
dence, involving  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  child's 
attainments,  and  securing  his  confi- 
dence, on  the  part  of  too  many  teach- 
ers. 

(8)  Too  many  interests  are  oc- 
cupying the  child's  attention. 

An  able  summary  was  furnished  by 
Prin.  W.  S.  Strickland,  of  the  Sher- 
man School,  culminating  in  the  state- 
ments : 

The  outlook  is  hopeful,  the  signs 
propitious,  the  time  and  the  condi- 
tions are  ripe  for  a  grand  advance 
all  along  the  line. 

We  must  believe  in  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing, the  dignity  of  teaching,  in 
laughter,  in  love,  and  in  all  that 
makes  life  better,  purer,  sweeter  and 
happier.  Above  all,  we  must  be- 
lieve in  the  "divine  joy  of  serving 
others." 


"EVOLUTION  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE." 

By  J.  C.  Hambleton,  Columbus. 

The  botanist  of  today  is  not  satis- 
fied to  know  that  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  kinds  of  oak  trees  and  to 
know  their  descriptions.  He  wants 
and  must  have  some  natural  explana- 
tion of  why  they  are  so  much  alike 
yet  so  different  that  every  one  recog- 
nizes them  as  different  kinds.  The 
zoologist  is  not  by  any  means  satis- 
fied when  he  learns  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  cat  family  have 
teeth  and  claws  that  are  almost  alike 
yet  different.  He  must  know  why 
these  things  are  so. 

Is  it  possible  that  any  intelligent 
mind  can  not  see  that  the  oak  trees 
are  all  related  to  one  another?  The 
very  fact  that  we  call  them  all  oaks 
shows  that  their  relationship  is  uni- 
versally  recognized.      Then   if   they 
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are  related  does  this  not  mean  that 
tliey  have  sprung  from  a  common  an- 
cestor? What  else  can  it  possibly 
mean?  What  is  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  your  house  cat  is  so  like 
the  tiger?  Or,  why  is  the  tiger 
called  a  cat  at  all?  P'or  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  both  cats  and 
hence  related,  and  hence  have  had 
somewhere  in  the  long  past  ages  a 
common  ancestor. 

Now  if  you  believe  this  in  regard 
to  the  oaks  and  the  cats  you  must 
go  one  step  farther  and  find  all  about 
you  these  interesting  relationships. 
And  when  you  have  done  this  then 
are  you  a  believer  in  the  great  Law 
of  Descent,  then  are  you  a  full 
fledged  evolutionist  whether  you  will 
or  no.  And  then  can  you  no  longer 
think,  even,  that  every  one  of  the 
millions  of  different  organisms  that 
inhabit  our  earth  has  been  created 
especially  by  the  Divine  hand,  for 
you  have  found  a  natural  cause  for 
these  things  just  as  you  have  for  the 
ocean  tides  and  currents. 

The  majority  of  thinking  people 
have  an  explanation  that  is  more  or 
less  satisfactory,  to  themselves  at 
least,  of  the  ordinary  natural  phe- 
nomena that  may  occur  in  their  pres- 
ence. There  is  something  in  all  our 
natures  that  demands  a  reason  for 
thincjs.  We  teach  our  children  and 
pupils  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  rea- 
son that  is  not  a  reason,  and  encour- 
age them  to  go  deeper  into  things  and 
arrive  at  the  laws  that  control  them. 

Many  years  ago  men  were  satisfied 
to  know  merely  that  the  planets  re- 
volve about  the  sun  and  rotate  upon 
their  axes ;  that  the  apple  falls  to- 
ward the  earth  and  not  away  from  it 
when  loosed  from  its  branch  ;  that  in 
winter  we  have  snow  and  cold  and  in 
summer  heat.  If  asked  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  these  things  thev  could  not. 
It  was  all  sufficient  for  them  to  know 


that  it  is  the  will  of  Providence. 
Beyond  this  they  would  not,  even 
dared  not  go. 

In  most  of  the  sciences  this  stage 
of  the  human  understanding  has  long 
since  been  passed.  The  physician 
who  could  give  such  a  cause  to  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  disease  would 
l)e  of  little  use  to  suffering  hiunanity 
today.  Our  opinion  of  the  geog- 
raplfcr  who  could  not  give  us  an 
a(le(}uate  cause  for  the  ocean  tides- 
and  currents,  would  not  be  high. 
And  what  would  we  think  of  the  his- 
torian who  should  confine  himself  to 
the  simple  relation  of  facts  without 
attempting  to  analyze  them  and  ar- 
rive at  the  causes  that  brought  about 
the  great  events  of  history?  These 
examples  are  cited  simply  to  show 
that  the  human  mind  demands  a  rea- 
son, and  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  that  falls  short  of  it. 


"REPRESENTATIVE  ESSAYS." 

The  present  volume  has  been  pre- 
pared with  a  view  to  bringing  to- 
gether representative  essays  by  nine- 
teenth century  masters  of  the  es^-ay 
form.  Before  publication  Dr.  Put- 
nam secured  from  such  of  the  au- 
thors as  were  still  living,  their  ap- 
proval of  his  plan  for  utilizing  the 
essays  in  this  form,  and  their  ap- 
proval further  of  the  choice  made 
of  the  individual  essay.  The  work 
voices  the  opinions  of  different 
schools  of  thought,  and  each  of  it-^ 
selections  may  fairly  be  called  a 
document  in  English  style. 

A  word  anent  the  contents  of 
Representative  Essays.  What  a 
charm  there  is  in  the  mellow  urban- 
ity of  Irving's  Mutability  of  Litera- 
ture /  What  a  bonhomie  in  Lowell's 
Condescension  in  Foreigners/  What 
incomparably  droll  quaintness  and 
whimsicality    in    Lamb*s    Imperfect 
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Sympathies/  In  Sweetness  and  Light 
and  in  Popular  Culture,  Mathew 
Arnold  and  John  Morley  say  memor- 
able words  upon  the  value  of  culture. 
De  Quincey*s  essay  is — begging  the 
pardon  of  Arthur  Christopher  Ben- 
son who  has  recently  written  on  the 
same  theme — probably  the  most  sug- 
gestive thing  that  has  been  penned 
on  the  art  of  conversation.  Com- 
pensation, one  of  Emerson's  best  es- 
says, carries  with  it  reflections  and 
moral  ideas  of  the  firs?"  value.  *  And 
Carlyle  and  Froude,  speaking  on  his- 
tory and  the  writing  of  it,  say  the 
most  informing  things  of  historical 


aims  and  methods. 

The  variety  and  charm  that  char- 
acterize Representative  Essays 
will,  it  is  hoped,  conunend  it  to  the 
good  graces  of  the  general  reader, 
while  to  teachers  and  students  it  can- 
not fail,  of  itself,  to  afford  an  op,>or- 
tunity  for  the  comparative  study  of 
the  literary  methods  of  a  group  of 
the  best  modern  English  prose  styl- 
ists. It  should  be  added  that  only 
complete  essays  are  included  here, 
and  so  the  thoughts  and  arguments 
of  each  of  the  several  writers  find 
full  expression. 


INSIGHT. 


On  the  river  of  life  as  I  float  along, 

I  see  with  the  spirit's  sight 
That  many  a  nauseous  weed  of  wrong 

Has  root  in  a  seed  of  right. 
For  evil  is  good  that  has  gone  astray, 

And  sorrow  is  only  blindness;' 
And  the  world  is  always  under  the 
sway 

Of  a  changeless  law  of  kindness. 

The  conmionest  error  that  truth  can 
make 
Is  shouting  its  sweet  voice  hoarse, 
And  sin  is  only  the  soul's  mistake 

In  misdirecting  its  force. 
And    love,    the    fairest    of    all    fair 
things 


That  ever  to  man  descended, 
(jrows  rank  with  nettles  and  poison- 
ous stings 
Unless  it  is  watched  and  tended. 

There  could  not  be  anything  better 
than  this 
Old  world  in  the  way  it  began. 
And  though  some  matters  have  gone 
amiss 
From  the  great  original  plan, 
And  however  dark  the  skies  may  ap- 
pear, 
And  however  souls  may  blunder, 
I  tell  you  it  all  will  work  out  clear, 
For  good  lies  over  and  under. 
—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox, 


«|8^ 
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The  soul  is  never  satisfied  with 
warmed-over  meals.  It  hungers  for 
something  new  and  fresh. 

*  *     * 

It  isn't  to  the  credit  of  Ohio  that 
the  country  school-house  is  on  a 
barren  little  lot  and  not  a  tree  around 
it. 

*  *     * 

There  will  be  many  opportunities 
in  the  next  few  weeks  for  the  exercise 
of  professional  courtesy  among  school 

people. 

*  *     * 

The  summer  school  spells  oppor- 
tunity to  aspiring  young  teachers 
and  the  gates  are  now  swinging 
wide  open. 

*  *     * 

Leadership  is  as  necessary  in 
school  affairs  as  in  others  and  the 
more  unselfish  it  is  the  better 
leadership  it  is. 

*  *     * 

"Growing  things  just  grow,  don't 
they?  They  don't  stop  and  take 
photographs  of  themselves  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  every  month." 

*  *     * 

Now  that  professional  five  and 
eight  year  certificates  have  been  made 
valid  in  all  counties  we  shall  see 
great  yearnings  for  these  documents. 


Editorial  Department, 


A  CRITIC  is  said  to  have  asked  an 
actor,  who  was  a  small  man,  how 
he  managed  to  make  himself  look 
large  on  the  stage,  to  which  the  actor 
replied  "By  thinking  large". 

«        4(        4( 

If  we  can  get  the  children  deeply 
interested  in  school  gardens  we  shall 
have  gone  far  towards  eliminating 
malicious  mischief  and  vandalism. 
This  is  the  best  sort  of  preaching. 

*  *     * 

Children  like  to  romp  and  it  is 
good  for  them.  Then,  why  not  so 
arrange  the  arithmetic  lesson  that 
it  will  be  a  ^omp  for  them?  They'll 
learn  the  arithmetic  and  have  fun, 
too. 

4c       «       « 

The  good  teacher  notes  the  suc- 
cesses in  the  recitation  and  rewards 
them  with  praise;  the  other  teacher 
notes  the  mistakes,  exaggerates  them 
and  then  further  humiliates  the  pupil 
by  scolding. 

4c      4c      4^ 

Township  commencements  have, . 
in  recent  years,  assumed  a  dignity 
and  elegance  that  reveal  a  great 
advance  in  all  our  rural  communities. 
The  telephone,  traction  lines,  free 
delivery  of  mail  including  the  morn- 
ing paper  have  all  contributed  to 
this  advance. 

*  4c       4c 

Many  of  the  parents  should  re- 
ceive a  diploma,  also,  and  flowers. 
They  deserve  them,  for  in  many 
cases,  they  have  made  great  sacrifices 
in  order  that  the  children  might  be 
kept  in  school.  All  honor  to  such 
parents,  and  may  the  children  never 
forget. 

*  4c       4c 

One  of  the  important  things  to  be 
noted  at  our  summer  schools  is  the 
manner  of  presenting  subjects  by  the 
teachers  in  charge.  The  teacher  who 
has  become  a  student  for  the  time 


should  not  only  learn  the  subject 
but  also  how  best  to  present  it  to  the 
class.  Teachers  should  be  alert  for 
both. 

4»       ♦       4c 

In  one  of  the  school-rooms  is  a 
poor  cheap  chromo  that  never  was 
beautiful  and  is  positively  disreput- 
able now  —  not  fit  for  a  livery  stable. 
In  the  other  is  a  beautiful  picture 
a  good  copy  of  one  of  the  great  pic- 
tures of  the  world.  The  first  one 
could  easily  arouse  antagonism  in  a 
boy;  the  other  would  soothe  and 
satisfy. 

♦  4c       4c 

The  suggestion  concerning  rifle 
practice  in  our  schools  meets  with 
scant  favor  in  any  quarter.  We  can 
certainly  teach  patriotism  without  a 
gun.  Besides,  the  best  sort  of  pa- 
triotism is  that  which  has  to  do  with 
the  arts  of  peace.  Civic  betterment 
should  be  and  is  the  slogan  of  every 
good  school  and  that  is  a  worthy 
object  to  put  before  any  child. 

*  *     * 

Statistics  show  that  eighty-three 
*  per  cent,  of  the  successful  business 
and  professional  men  of  New  York 
City  were  reared  in  the  country  and 
villages  and  that  the  per  cent,  in 
Chicago  is  eighty.  These  figures 
are  eloquent  as  showing  the  value  to 
the  business  and  professional  world 
of  life  away  from  the  city.  Give 
these  children  in  the  country  the  best 
possible  educational  advantages  and 
very  soon  these  per  cents  will  be  in- 
creased. 

4c       4c       4c 

It  was  in  a  traction  station  and 
the  young  lady,  who  dispenses  tickets 
and  information,  employed  her  lei- 
sure moments  in  conversation  with  a 
parrot.  It  was  difficult  to  tell  which 
had  the  better  of  it  in  the  talkfest. 
In  time  their  personalities  seemed  to 
merge  into  one  and  then  it  mattered 
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little  which  one  did  the  talking — 
both  were  equally  inane  in  the  repe- 
tition of  the  cracker  story.  The 
school  teacher  present  was  led  to 
wonder  if  the  children  in  school  come 
to  think  of  teachers  as  parrots  say- 
ing the  same  things  in  the  same  way 
world  without  end. 

4c        9|e        >ic 

Of  course,  if  we  go  to  summer 
school  we  shall  do  hard  work  and 
that  will  be  good  for  us  for  the  work 
will  come  as  a  change  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  recreation.  But,  if  we  do 
not  go  to  summer  school,  we  ought 
to  arrange  our  plans  so  as  to  obliter- 
ate the  past  and  the  future  for  a 
few  weeks  and  just  drink  in  sunshine 
and  fill  our  souls  with  laughter. 
Why  feed  upon  lentils  when  lotus  is 
at  hand?  The  end  of  vacation 
should  find  us  buoyant  in  body  and 
spirit  as  the  result  of  our  plunging 
about  in  the  sea  of  joyous  life. 

H^        if        ili 

Years  ago  there  was  produced 
what  is  known  as  a  composite  pho- 
tograph evoked  from  the  sittings  of 
many  persons.  Into  this  picture 
there  entered  the  prominent  features 
of  all  the  persons.  Every  school 
presents  just  such  a  composite  if  the 
school  is  well  ordered.  It  is  not  the 
picture  of  the  teacher  alone  but  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  character- 
istics of  the  teacher  are  somewhat 
pronounced  in  the  picture  but  these 
do  not  efface  the  lineaments  of  the 
pupils.  In  the  picture  they  are  well 
blended  into  unity  and  this  unity 
presents  the  spirit  of  the  school. 
♦     ♦     * 

A  SCHOOL  report  should  set  forth 
for  the  enlightenment  of  patrons  a 
true  account  of  just  what  the  school 
activities  are,  rather  than  a  list  of 
things  that  the  school  would  like  to 
do.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  re- 
port just  issued  by  Supt.  S.  H.  Lay- 


ton,  of  Fostoria.  He  tells  just  what 
they  are  doing  in  manual  training, 
in  supplementary  reading,  in  art 
study  and  the  like.  Two  important 
features  are  lists  of  pictures  and 
poems  studied  in  each  grade.  These 
two  lists  are  of  great  value  and 
other  superintendents  will  do  well  to 
secure  copies  of  this  report  for  these 
lists. 

♦  *     * 

With  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  township  high  schools  in  com- 
mission in  Ohio  it  is  small  wonder 
that  our  rural  communities  are  tak- 
ing on  new  life.  These  high  schools 
are  solving  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion and  therefore  of  life  for  thie 
people  in  these  communities  and  the 
work  that  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  are  doing  has  no  equivalent 
in  dollars  and  cents.  The  best  fea- 
ture of  it  all  is  that  the  people  know 
the  value  of  these  schools  and,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  give  them  hearty 
support. 

♦  *     * 

Supt.  E.  G.  Coolev,  of  the  Chi- 
cago schools,  went  to  his  present 
position  from  the  principalship  of  a 
township  high  school  where  he  was 
receiving  a  salary  of  $3,500  a  year. 
This  seems  well-nigh  incredible  to 
Ohio  people — but  it  is  a  fact,  never- 
theless. One  of  the  finest  school 
buildincfs  in  this  country  is  the 
township  high  school  at  Joliet,  111. 
We  have  allowed  Illinois  to  distance 
us  in  the  township  high  school  race, 
but  we  are  coming  on.  Our  people 
are  beginning  to  see  the  importance 
of  taking  the  school  to  the  children. 

♦  *     * 

Ix  A  recent  meeting  where  an 
even  one  hundred  ministers  were  as- 
sembled it  was  found  that  ninety- 
eii^ht  of  the  one  hundred  were  reared 
on  the  farm.  In  our  medical  col- 
leges a  large  percentage  of  the  stu- 
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dents  are  the  sons  of  farmers,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  normal  schools 
and  colleges.  So  it  would  seem  that 
the  farm  is  producing  large  numbers 
of  ministers,  physicians,  teachers  and 
others  in  professional  life.  These 
facts  all  have  a  close  relation  to  the 
rural  school  problem  and  no  one  who 
is  studying  this  problem  can  afford 
to  ignore  these  facts. 

♦  *     * 

Our  high  school  friends  who 
have  been  face  to  face  with  the  prob- 
lem of  fraternities  and  sororities  will 
find  a  means  of  relief  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  position  in  the  Schurr 
bill.  It  may  seem  a  drastic  measure 
to  members  of  these  organizations, 
but  its  provisions  serve  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  in  school  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  school  should  be  major 
and  not  made  subordinate  to  any 
other  interests.  If  the  school  isn't 
thoroughly  democratic  it  isn't  a  good 
school,  and  this  is  an  enunciation 
of  the  democratic  principle.  Some 
of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the 
bill  were  the  parents  of  members  of 
these  organizations. 

*  *     * 

The  July  number  of  the  Month- 
ly will  be  devoted  largely  to  N.  E. 
A.  matters,  giving  abstracts  of  pa- 
pers and  other  vital  matters  con- 
nected with  the  meeting  at  Cleve- 
land. This  is  a  large  task  we  are 
setting  ourselves,  but  we  feel  that 
our  readers  will  appreciate  our 
efforts  to  give  them  the  good  things 
of  this  great  meeting.  We  want  the 
Monthly  to  represent  the  best 
things,  for  we  feel  that  nothing  is  too 
good  for  our  Ohio  teachers.  We 
want  to  make  the  July  number  worth 
to  subscribers  a  whole  year's  sub- 
scription so  that  they  may  feel  that 
they  receive  always  more  than  their 
dollar's  worth. 


Prin.  F.  C.  Kirkendall^  of 
Piqua,  who  has  been  elected  to  the 
superintendency  at  Chillicothe,  is  an- 
other product  of  the  farm  whose 
motto  is  "Excelsior."  Teacher  in 
country  school  in  Jackson  county  two 
years,  tutor  in  Ohio  University  two 
years.  Principal  Twin  Township 
(Ross  County)  high  school  four 
years,  Assistant  Principal  Canon 
City,  Colorado,  two  years,  Principal 
Western  District,  Chillicothe,  one 
year,  and  Principal  Piqua  high 
school  seven  years.  He  graduated 
from  Ohio  University  in  1893  and 
took  the  Master's  degree  in  1900. 
This  is  his  record,  in  brief,  but  one 
must  read  between  the  lines  to  find 
the  spirit  that  has  carried  him  on- 
ward and  upward. 

•     *     * 

Mr.  William  Kent  has  done 
much  for  public  betterment.  Some 
tima  since,  deploring  the  destruction 
of  forests  in  California,  he  presented 
to  the  government  a  large  tract  of 
forest  land,  and  when  some  one  sug- 
gested that  it  be  called  the  "Kent 
Monument"  he  declined  the  honor, 
saying:  *'I  have  five  good  husky 
boys  that  I  am  trying  to  bring  up  to 
a  knowledge  of  democracy.  If  these 
boys  cannot  keep  the  name  of  Kent 
alive  I  am  willing  it  should  be  for- 
gotten." That  is  the  privilege  of  the 
teacher,  too.  His  pupils  will  be  his 
most  enduring  monument.  They  are 
the  ones  who  are  to  perpetuate  his 
memory. 

3|e        3|c        Ik 

At  last  we  have  discovered  per- 
petual motion,  and,  strange  to  say, 
we  find  it  is  not  a  machine  at  all 
but  a  person,  and  a  school  teacher  at 
that.  She  is  never  satisfied  with 
present  attainments  but  must  be  ad- 
vancing all  the  while.  For  her  yes- 
terdav  is  obliterated  as  soon  as  to- 
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day  begins.  In  fact  yesterday*s 
affairs  and  plans  are  not  good 
enough  for  today.  This  day  de- 
mands something  better,  and  gets  it, 
too.  She  just  will  not  "let  well 
enough  alone,"  but  insists  upon  im- 
provements right  along.  She  does 
it  all  quietly,  as  becomes  a  lady,  but 
never  relaxes  her  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity. She's  perpetual  motion. 
an     in      Hn 

The  young  man  had  gone  wrong, 
very  wrong,  in  fact,  and  was  taking 
a  retrospective  view  of  mundane 
affairs,  especially  those  most  vitally 
connected  with  himself.  After  de- 
vious wanderings  in  the  fields  of  spec- 
ulation he  summed  up  in  the  ex- 
pression "Too  much  latchkey." 
Then  he  explained.  When  he  was 
sixteen  his  parents  gave  him  a  night- 
key  which  meant  that  he  could  go 
and  come  at  will.  That  meant  late 
hours,  boon  companions,  the  ,  ab- 
sence of  home  restraints,  and  finally 
ruin.  There  is  great  danger  to  a 
sixteen-year-old  boy  in  "too  much 
latchkey." 

*     *     * 

The  official  bulletin  of  recognized 
high  schools  in  Ohio,  recently  pub- 
lished by  Commissioner  Jones,  is  an 
interesting  document  and  deserves 
careful  study.  From  it  we  learn  that 
there  are  23  township  high  schools 
of  first  grade,  89  of  second  grade, 
and  130  of  third  grade,  fn  all  there 
are  242  township  high  schools  in 
Ohio  and  these  are  doing  a  noble 
service  for  thousands  of  children, 
for  the  homes,  and,  therefore,  for  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. It  is  interesting  to  notice  in 
what  counties  these  township  high 
schools  are  found. 


Seven  times  nine  are  sixty-three. 
This  is  a  truth  immutable  as  space, 


and,  withal,  a  part  of  the  great  body 
of  truth.  The  square  on  the  hypot- 
enuse equals  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  other  two  sides.  This  is  an- 
other part.  So  that  when  our  pupils 
are  working  on  these  they  are  search- 
ing after  truth.  So  with  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  the  make-up 
of  the  passive  verb.  Now,  if  we 
can  but  incite  them  to  work  at  these 
things  faithfully,  persistently,  to  the 
end  we  shall  be  helping  them  on  to 
morals  and  to  character.  Every  les- 
son should  be  a  lesson  in  morals,  and 
it  is  if  taught  aright. 

an      in      ^ 

The  teacher  who  does  not  sub- 
scribe for  the  Monthly  is  the  one 
we  have  in  mind  just  now — but,  of 
course,  she  will  not  see  these  words 
unless  some  friend  calls  attention  to 
them.  We'd  like  to  have  her  dollar, 
certainly,  but  we'd  like  her  to  have 
the  Monthly.  We'd  be  very  un- 
comfortable with "  the  dollar  if  we 
did  not  think  she  would  find  the 
Monthly  a  full  equivalent.  Not 
only  so,  but  we'd  like  her  to  feel  that 
the  dollar  is  wisely  invested  in  an  en- 
terprise that  will  be  profitable  as 
well  as  pleasant. 

*     *     * 

Lasi'  year  the  writer  attended  an 
Institute  in  which  the  teachers 
seemed  to  think  that  one  of  the  first 
items  of  business  was  to  subscribe  for 
some  educational  journal.  The 
agent  for  the  Monthly  at  many  re- 
cesses averaged  a  subscription  a  min- 
ute, just  time  enough  to  write  the 
receipt.  There  was  no  arguing,  no 
persuading,  but  mere  recording.  The 
personality  of  the  agent  may  have 
had  its  influence,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
teachers  was  the  all -important  factor. 
They  were  ready  and  eager  to  invest 
some  of  their  Institute  money  in 
themselves  and  their  work. 
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Before  we  adjourn  for  vacation 
we  should  have  at  least  one  lesson 
on  our  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 
Fooir  years  ago  the  writer  happened 
to  be  in  Paris  on  the  National  holi- 
day July  14  which  corresponds  to 
our  July  4,  and  during  the  entire  day 
there  was  less  unseemly  noise  than  is 
heard  on  a  street  corner  in  one  of 
our  American  cities  in  fifteen  min- 
utes on  our  natal  day.  This' Ameri- 
can noise  is  not  patriotism  but  bad 
manners,  downright  impoliteness, 
and  it  will  be  well  for  the  schools 
to  emphasize  this  fact. 

*  At     * 

We  are  approaching  the  time  for 
the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Cleveland, 
June  2 9- July  3,  and  it  is  none  too 
soon  to  set  about  definite  arrange- 
ments for  attending  that  great  meet- 
ing. The  superintendents  will  go, 
of  course,  and  many  of  the  princi- 
pals, but  if  the  teachers,  also,  go  they 
will  return  home  feeling  that  the  work 
of  the  teacher  is  far  greater  than 
their  wildest  dream  ever  painted  it. 
The  rural  teacher  will  find  the  meet- 
ing an  inspiration  to  him  in  his  work 
and  his  going  will  be  an  event  of  a 

life-time. 

*  *     * 

In  The  Kingdom  of  Light  we 
read  the  -following:  *'I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  sometimes  wish  Nature 
would  be  more  stingy  of  her  secrets. 
She  has  given  them  out  with  so 
lavish  a  hand  that  some  men  think 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world'  is  to 
persuade  her  to  work  in  some  newly 
invented  harness.  Edison  and  the 
other  wizards  of  science  have  almost 
succeeded  in  making  life  automatic. 
Its  chord  is  set  to  a  minor  key. 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  that 
once  went  together,  are  transformed 
into  high  living  and  very  plain  think- 
ing. The  old-time  simplicity  of 
manners,   the   modest   tastes   of   our 


fathers,  have  given  way  to  the  clang 
and  clash,  the  noise  and  turbulence, 
that  characterize  the  age." 

3|c       4c       4t 

There  is  genuine  pleasure  con- 
nected with  these  closing  days  of 
school,  pleasure  that  comes  from 
retrospect.  Here  is  a  boy,  who,  in 
September,  manifested  a  degree  of 
antagonism  to  the  school  and  all  its 
activities.  He  seemed  to  be  on  the 
defensive.  But,  now  all  that  is 
changed.  He  enters  heart  and  soul 
into  all  school  affairs  and  seems  su- 
premely happy  in  all  his  school  rela- 
tions. The  transformation  has  come 
gradually,  but  it  has  come  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  brings  joy  to  the 
heart  of  his  teacher. 

*  *     * 

We  are  all  looking  forward  to 
vacation  with  keenest  anticipations, 
of  course,  and  this  is  well.  Many 
of  us  will  just  invite  our  souls  and 
revel  in  the  joys  of  living.  There 
are,  however,  two  items  in  the  vaca- 
tion bill  of  fare  that  should  engage 
our  serious  attention.  These  are  the 
Institute  and  the  Reading  Circle. 
These  are  two  factors  that  should 
enter  vitally  into  our  professional 
life.  To  regard  the  Institute  .as  a 
bore  and  the  Reading  Circle  work  as 
a  weariness  is  unfortunate.  They  are 
both  worthy  our  consideration. 

*  *     * 

An  interesting  custom  obtains  at 
Ohio  State  University  which  is  pro- 
mulgated by  what  is  known  as  the 
Sphynx  Society.  On  a  designated 
day  in  May  the  Senior  and  Junior 
classes  assemble  on  the  campus  and 
this  day  has  come  to  be  known  as 
*iink  day."  At  a  given  signal  a 
Senior  advances  from  the  ranks  and 
walks  over  to  the  Junior  ranks,  links 
his  arm  in  the  arm  of  a  Junior  and 
escorts  him  to  the  Senior  side.  Then 
another    Senior   does    the   same   and 
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still  another  until  sixteen  Juniors 
have  thus  been  linked.  The  Juniors 
thus  linked  are  students  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  all  col- 
lege activities,  in  the  class-room,  in 
athletics,  in  music,  and  the  like.  No 
Junior  knows  that  he  is  to  be  linked 
and  when  the  ceremony  takes  place  it 
comes  to  him  as  a  complete  surprise 
and,  of  course,  is  accounted  a  great 
honor.  It  is  one  way  the  Seniors 
have  of  showing  their  appreciation  of 
all-round  excellence. 

*  *     * 

The  old  lady  whose  heart  was  full 
of  love  and  sunshine  and  whose  head 
was  full  of  sense  was  speaking  to  the 
young  woman  who  took  herself  very 
seriously  and  this  is  what  she  said : 
**1  insist  upon  your  listening.  God 
Almighty  meant  you  for  a  handsome, 
well-behaved  woman.  You're  not 
clever.  There's  no  need  of  your  be- 
ing. But  you've  made  yourself  so  in- 
telligent that  you're  as  dull  as  death. 
You've  cultivated  your  talents  till 
you've  snapped  them  all  in  two. 
You've  tried  so  hard  to  be  a  model  of 
conduct  that  you're  a  horror,  a  posi- 
tive horror.  And  you  mark  my 
words,  the  reaction  will  come  and 
youlll  do  something  so  idiotic  that 
you  won't  know  yourself.  And  then 
when  you're  disgraced  and  humble, 
then  will  be  the  time  I  shall  begin  to 

like  you." 

*  *     * 

There  is  ever  a  reciprocal  relation 
between  one's  vocation  and  his  avo- 
cation. The  teacher  has  his  vocation 
and  knows  its  duties  and  limits.  His 
avocation  is  not  always  so  definite. 
The  avocation,  if  congenial,  rein- 
forces the  vocation.  The  teacher 
who  has  a  passion  for  chickens,  or  a 
garden,  or  some  such  activity  does 
the  teaching  all  the  better  for  the 
hours  thus  spent.  The  man  or  the 
woman  who  is  big  enough  to  com- 


pass both  a  vocation  and  an  avo- 
cation makes  all  the  larger  con- 
tributions to  civilization.  The  col- 
lege president  who  gets  his  recreation 
on  the  farm  rather  than  at  some 
fashion  resort  is  so  much  the  better 
fitted  for  the  duties  of  his  vocation. 
The  two  ladies  who  teach  in  the 
Xenia  schools  are  the  better  teachers 
because  of  their  experience  on  the 
ten-acre  farm  during  the  summer.  • 
All  this  but  confirms  the  adage  that 
the  best  sort  of  rest  is  a  change  of 
occupation.  The  teacher  or  the 
banker  or  the  minister  who  has  an 
avocation  gains  thus  an  experience 
and  an  expansion  of  spirit  that  makes 
for    larger    success    in    his    regular 

work. 

*     ♦     * 

Olr  present  system  of  examina- 
tions, if  followed  to  the  letter,  ig- 
nores many  elements  that  every  per- 
son of  insight  knows  enter  largely 
into  successful  teaching.  We  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  branches  to 
be  taught.  That  is  always  assumed. 
But  that  alone  does  not  indicate 
ability  to  teach.  There  are  other 
qualities  that  every  wise  examiner 
takes  into  account.  The  institute  in- 
structor who  faces  an  audience  of 
teachers  for  a  week  can  designate  ex- 
cellent teachers  in  the_  audience, 
though  he  has  not  asked  them  cate- 
gorical questions.  He  judges  them 
from  other  evidences,  their  responsive- 
ness, their  vivacity,  the  sparkle  of 
their  eyes,  their  ability  to  catch  the 
point,  their  personal  appearance,  their 
attitude  in  the  presence  of  Reading 
Circle  books,  and  other  educational 
literature,  the  magazine  they  carry 
with  them,  their  ability  to  speak  in- 
telligently upon  general  literature, 
and  many  other  details  that  proclaim 
them  people  as  well  as  teachers. 
This  is  the  side  of  the  certification 
problem  that  needs  attention. 
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In  the  article  on  medical  inspec- 
tion in  the  schools,  which  we  are  pub- 
lishing in  this  issue,  the  author,  Dr. 
Means,  gives  us  teachers  much  food 
for  thought.  Not  only  so,  but  he 
holds  before  us  a  mirror  in  which  we 
may  be  able  to  discover  some  degree 
of  remissness  in  our  treatment  of  a 
child  now  and  then.  Possibly  we 
have  not  realized  that  the  child  has 
some  defect  of  organs  and  have  as- 
sumed that  he  is  physically  sound. 
Upon  this  assimiption  we  may  have 
criticised  when  we  should  have  sym- 
pathized, may  have  scolded  when  we 
should  have  been  helping.  Certain  it 
is  that  after  reading  this  article  we 
shall  all  exercise  greater  care  not  to 
violate  the  law  of  kindness.  The 
schools  are  planned  for  all  children 
and  we  teachers  need  to  exert  our- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  see  to  it  that 
even  the  most  unfortunate  child  gets 
the  fair  chance  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled. This  article  can  be  pondered 
with  profit  throughout  our  vacation 
and  next  year  our  schools  will  all  be 
the  better  because  we  have  been  thus 
led  to  consider  carefully  this  im- 
portant matter. 

*     *     * 

Of  course,  it  is  expensive.  Other- 
wise, it  would  have  no  significance. 
If  it  doesn't  cost  anything  in 
money,  or  time,  or  work,  or  sacri- 
fice, or  thought,  then  it  isn't  worth 
having,  and  the  possessor  will  not 
think  enough  of  it  to  use  it  well. 
If  the  Reading  Circle  books  were 
sent  out  free  there  wouldn't  be  any 
greater  number  of  real  readers.  In- 
deed, some  of  them  would  probably 
be  sold  to  second-hand  dealers.  If 
publishers  should  send  educational 
journals  to  teachers  who  do  not  now 
subscribe,  they  would  probably 
throw  them  into  the  waste  basket 
with  the  wrappers  on.  The  boy  who 
is  sent  to  college  hires  a  coach  4o  get 


his  lessons  for  him  and  cram  him 
for  examination.  It  is  only  the  boy 
who  goes  to  college  who  does  down- 
right hard  digging.  Generally,  we 
value  a  thing  by  the  price  of  the 
ticket.  All  animals,  including  bi- 
peds, sleep  till  they  get  hungry. 
Then  they  arouse  themselves  and 
forage  for  food.  If  we  get  hungry 
for  books,  for  educational  journals, 
for  summer  schools,  for  Europe,  for 
the  N.  E.  A.  meeting,  for  college  or 
any  other  good  thing  we'll  soon  find 
a  way  or  make  one  to  get  the  thing 

we  crave. 

*     ♦     * 

Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  in 
addressing  the  teachers  of  an  In- 
diana town  not  long  since,  expressed 
himself  as  follows: 

"Too  many  of  us  are  teaching 
what  I  call  the  cistern  system.  I  re- 
member that  back  in  Ohio  when  we 
wanted  to  make  a  new  cistern  we 
went  around  the  house  and  sought 
out  the  very  driest  place  possible  and 
there  we  made  a  vacancy  and  called 
it  a  capacity.  That  is  the  way  that 
many  teachers  proceed.  They  care- 
fully find  the  driest  possible  spot  in 
a-  boy — his  memory.  There  a  nice 
large  vacancy  is  hollowed  out.  It  is 
then  carefully  plastered  up  for  fear 
that  some  spring  may  well  up  within, 
and  nothing  is  left  but  an  opening 
through  which  to  pour  things.  And 
then  ron-»es  the  rain  and  fills  up  this 
Vapacity'  with  rules,  dates,  para- 
graphs, tables,  lists  of  towns,  cities 
and  things,  and  when  the  capacity  is 
filled  the  lid  is  placed  on  so  noth- 
incj  can  escape.  The  school  trustees 
and  the  parents  are  called  in  on  a 
dav  appointed  and  the  lid  is  care- 
fully lifted  off  for  a  moment.  That 
is  examination  day,  and  when  the  lid 
is  lifted  all  exclaim  :  'What  a  "ca- 
pacity" he  has !'  " 
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Following  the  example  of  Bos- 
ton, the  board  of  education  of 
Rochester  has  made  provision  for 
principals  and  teachers  who  have 
served  seven  years  to  be  given  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  on  half  pay 
for  travel  and  study.  The  working 
of  this  plan  in  Boston  has  been  suc- 
cessful. On  the  subject  Supt.  Brooks 
says: 

"During  the  year  the  opportunity 
granted  by  the  regulations  to  take  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  on  half  pay, 
for  purposes  of  study,  travel  or  rest, 
has  been  liberally  availed  of  by  the 
teachers.  Though  the  regulations 
were  not  in  print  until  late  in  the 
summer,  yet  twenty-eight  teachers 
have  already  been  granted  leave  for 
the  purposes  specified.  Of  these, 
ten  took  leave  for  purposes  of  rest, 
six  for  purposes  of  study  and  rest, 
four  for  purposes  of  study,  seven  for 
purposes  of  study  and  travel,  one  for 
purposes  of  travel.  Without  ques- 
tion these  teachers  will  return  to 
their  work  with  an  increase  of 
knowledge,  a  breadth  of  view,  a  re- 
newed and  enthusiastic  optimism,  and 
a  surplus  of  physical  and  nervous 
energy  that  will  make  teaching  both 
easier  and  better.  Their  increased 
efficiency  will  soon  compensate  the 
schools  for  the  loss  they  have  sus- 
tained by  having  the  less  experienced 
substitute  teachers  during  the  year. 

"However,  the  effect  of  this  sys- 
tem of  leave  of  absence  upon  the 
teaching  force  is  much  greater  than 
is  indicated  by  the  number  who  have 
been  granted  leave.  A  very  much 
larger  number  of  teachers  have  al- 
ready made  requests  of  the  superin- 
tendent for  leave  of  absence  to  study 
and  travel.  Many  of  these  cannot 
arrange  for  absence  next  year,  but 
have  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  two, 
three,  or  even  four  years  hence.  In 
the  meantime  they  are  taking  up  by 


private  study  or  by  attendance  upon 
evening  or  summer  schools  the  sub- 
jects that  will  best  prepare  them  for 
a  successful  year  of  study  when  the 
leave  is  taken.  By  this  means  many 
teachers  not  holding  a  college  degree 
expect  to  complete  a  sufficient  amount 
of  work,  so  that  when  the  sabbatical 
year  is  taken  they  can  with  one  year 
of  residence  obtain  a  college  degree. 
It  is  doubtful  that  any  single  pro- 
vision in  the  new  regulations  will 
accomplish  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  schools  than  the  one  providing 
for  the  sabbatical  year." 


DR.  SAMUEL  FINDLEY. 

"Of  all  the  residents  of  this  com- 
munity there  has  not  lived  one  for 
whom  a  kindlier  feeling  has  existed 
among  the  people  of  all  classes,  ages 
and  conditions,  than  Dr.  Samuel 
Findley.  He  was  respected,  admired, 
loved,  almost  revered,  by  all,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  and  Jew.  His  life  work 
was  devoted  to  his  fellow  man, 
through  the  education  of  the  young, 
and  its  results  are  not  to  be  meas- 
ured. Thousands  who  came  directly 
under  the  influence  of  his  teaching 
and  administrative  methods  owe 
much  to  him,  while  countless  thou- 
sands of  others  have  come  more  or 
less  under  the  same  influences.  In 
addition,  who  can  measure  the  effect 
upon  the  past,  present  and  future 
generations  of  the  personal  char- 
acter and  life  of  a  man  like  Dr. 
Findley? 

"For  some  years  Dr.  Findley  has 
been  gradually  compelled  to  give  up 
the  activities  of  life,  but  in  the  sun- 
set of  his  career  his  faculties  of  mind 
remained  unimpaired  and  the  in- 
formation and  advice  which  he  has 
given  us,  by  word  of  mouth  and  his 
pen,  have  continued  to  cheer  us  and 
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instruct  us,  at  the  same  tkne  adding 
immeasurably  to  the  love  and  effec- 
tion  and  admiration  which  we  have 
held  for  him.  For  the  past  few 
months,  then,  during  his  bodily  af- 
fliction and  the  mental  anguish  he 
has  suffered  because  of  the  taking 
away  of  his  helpmate  of  more  than 
a  half  century,  it  has  not  been 
strange  that  the  heart  of  the  entirt 
community  has  gone  out  to  him  and 
the  news  from  his  bedside  has  been 
so  anxiously  inquired  for. 


DR.   SAMUEL  FINDLEY. 

"Dr.  Findley  did  not  acquire  riches 
but  the  priceless  heritage  of  his  char- 
acter and  deeds  and  life  work  is  great- 
er than  wealth.  It  means  that  his 
death  is  more  sincerely  and  genuine- 
ly mourned  than  if  he  had  had  accu- 
mulated millions." 

The  preceding  editorial  quoted 
from  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
of  May  8.  voices  the  sentiments  of 
all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  know 
Dr.  Findley.  who  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  held  an  important  place  in 


the  educational  work  of  Ohio.  Born 
in  1831  on  a  farm  near  New  Con- 
cord, Ohio,  Samuel  Findley  lived  the 
life  of  the  country  boy.  He  attended 
the  country  schools  and  Muskingum 
College  which  he  entered  with  the  in- 
tention of  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
On  account  of  the  death  of  his 
mother,  the  family  was  broken  up, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
plans  and  enter  upon  the  life  of  the 
teacher. 

Beginning  in  1849  and  continuing 
for  several  years,  he  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Greene  county.  From 
1855  to  1857  he  published  the  Pres- 
byterian Witness.  Following  this 
he  conducted  a  book  store  in  Mon- 
mouth, 111.  In  1859  and  1860,  he 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Xenia;  then 
he  served  as  principal  of  the  Rich 
Street  school,  Columbus,  for  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  he 
was  called  to  Cleveland  as  principal 
of  the  Brownell  Street  school,  where 
he  remained  until  he  entered  upon 
the  superintendency  of  the  Akron 
schools  in  1868. 

For  fifteen  years  he  gave  the  best 
of  his  life  to  the  work  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  schools  of  this  growing  city, 
revising  the  course  of  study,  and 
making  most  careful  selection  of 
teachers  for  the  work.  As  a  result 
of  his  careful  supervision  and  sympa- 
thetic direction,  the  Akron  schools 
reached  a  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence. 

In  1882  he  purchased  the  Ohio 
F.Di'CATiONAL  MONTHLY  but,  finding 
the  combined  work  of  superintendent 
and  editor  too  difficult,  he  resigned 
the  superintendency  in  1883  and  until 
1895,  when  he  sold  the  Monthly  to 
the  present  editor,  he  devoted  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  editorial 
work.  Many  of  the  present  readers 
were  readers  then  and  all  such  will 
recall  the  splendid  service  which  Dr. 
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Findley  rendered  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  Ohio  as  a  writer  of  sane, 
practical,  and  inspiring  articles.  In 
the  editorial  work,  as  in  all  other  po- 
sitions which  he  filled  in  his  long  and 
busy  life,  he  always  did  more  than 
was  expected  or  required  of  him. 
Every  thing  his  life  touched  was 
made  better  because  of  his  influence. 

The  following  paragraphs  quoted 
from  his  Salutatory  in  taking  charge 
of  the  Monthly  are  indicative  of 
two  of  his  prominent  characteristics 
— a  strong  desire  not  to  be  overesti- 
mated and  an  ardent  love  for  teaching 
and  teachers. 

"It  is  with  a  good  deal  of  trepida- 
tion that  we  take  up  this  part  of  the 
work  which  our  good  brother  Henkle 
laid  down  when  he  was  called  away. 
We  do  not  hope  to  fill  his  place,  and 
shall  not  attempt  it,  but  we  shall 
strive  very  hard  to  fill  our  own." 

"We  have  an  ideal  at  which  we 
shall  aim,  but  we  prefer  not  to  hold 
it  up  before  our  readers,  lest  the  real 
migh,t  hereafter  suffer  too  much  in 
( (nnparison  with  it." 

"We  have  served  in  the  ranks  of 
the  great  army  of  Ohio  teachers  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  we  are 
proud  of  the  company  we  are  in,  and 
the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged." 

In  one  paragraph  of  his  Valedic- 
tory, MoxTHLV,  July,  1895,  Dr. 
Findley  said: 

"Now  that  the  time  has  come  to 
turn  over  to  another  the  work  which 
during  these  years  has  engaged  my 
head  and  heart  and  hands,  there 
seems  little  need  to  multiply  words. 
I  have  done  what  I  could,  the  domi-. 
nant  feeling  all  the  time  being  a 
painful  sense  of  insufficiency.  This 
is  not  said  in  feigned  modesty ;  nor  is 
it  in  boastful  spirit  that  I  say  my  suc- 
cess has  exceeded  my  expectations. 
Thanks  to  favoring  Providence  and 
kind  friends." 


No  false  sentiment  in  these  words; 
no  attempt  either  to  underestimate  or 
overestimate  the  character  of  the 
work  done.  Every  sentence  rings  true 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  the  honest, 
sincere,  manly  Christian  gentlemen 
who  wrote  it. 

His  lips  are  now  silent  and  never 
again  in  this  life  shall  we  hear  him 
speak  or  can  we  read  from  his  pen  a 
new  message  of  wisdom  and  inspi- 
ration, but  what  he  has  written  as  edi- 
tor and  as  author  in  his  helpful  vol- 
ume, published  ten  years  since,  on 
"The  Teacher  and  His  Work,"  re- 
mains as  a  permanent  contribution  to 
educational  literature.  Best  of  all 
there  remains  to  bless  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  his  pure  life,  the 
memory  of  a  wise  counsellor,  a  true 
friend,  and  Christian  brother,  who 
nevTr  faltered  when  duty  called. 


EDUCATIONAL  MEWS. 

— The  schools  of  Fremont  recent- 
ly had  an  excellent  exhibition  of  art 
and  construction  work,  including  pa- 
per work,  weaving,  basketry,  clay 
modeling,  and  applied  design.  This 
is  all  in  the  line  of  preparation  for 
nianual  training  which  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  near  future.  This 
exhibition  was  open  to  the  public 
and  received  nothing  but  the  most 
enthusiastic  praise. 

— Prof.  Frank  Gilliland,  former- 
ly a  Madison  County  teacher,  is  now 
principal  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment in   fabor  College,  Tabor,  Iowa. 

— Ashtabula  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing new  teachers:  German  and 
athletics,  C.  E.  Webb;  Music,  W. 
L.  Prince ;  Principal,  Division 
School,  Supt.  W.  L.  Jeffers,  Bristol- 
ville ;  Miss  Alice  Humphrey,  Mis-s 
Jacoba  Koelewin,  Miss  Charlot't*. 
Henrv,  Miss  Ada  Hollis. 
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— Arkansas  called  to  Ohio  for 
help  and  W.  E.  Kershner,  Business 
Manager  of  the  Reading  Circle,  re- 
sponded with  an  article  on  the 
method  of  conducting  our  Reading 
Circle  which  was  recently  published 
in  the  Arkansas  School  Journal, 

— The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation makes  the  following  sugges- 
tion: 

Why  not  require  teachers  to 
"mark"  each  member  of  the  school 
board,  and  publish  their  marks  in 
the  public  prints?  Here  is  a  sugges- 
tive schedule : 

Education. 

Professional  preparation. 

Personal  habits. 

Knowledge  of  children. 

Knowledge  of  teaching. 

Personal  character. 

Attitude  toward  politicians. 

— Supt.  L.  E.  Everett  of  Uhrichs- 
ville,  has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  and  the  people  and  schools  are 
to  be  congratulated.  The  Chronicle 
makes  the  following  comment : 

Parents  who  are  sending  children 
to  the  Uhrichsville  public  schools 
will  generally  approve  of  the  action 
of  the  board  of  education  in  employ- 
ing Prof.  Everett  for  three  years 
more  as  superintendent  of  our 
schools.  He  has  filled  this  position 
for  six  years.  They  have  been  years 
of  faithful  effort  on  his  part,  and 
the  effort  crowned  with  success.  The 
position  is  not  an  easy  one  to  fill.  It 
has  its  responsibilities  and  difficul- 
ties, but  these  Prof.  Everett  has  met 
in  a  way  that  reflected  credit  upon 
himself  and  at  the  same  time  resulted 
beneficially  to  the  community. 

— Supt.  J.  E.  Collins,  of  Fremont, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  recently 
inspected  the  Shaw  High  School  at 


East  Cleveland  in  order  to  get  ideas 
for  the  new  building  for  which  they 
are  now  planning.  The  Shaw  is 
often  thus  inspected. 

— Supt.  J.  L.  Steiner,  of  Rawson^ 
has  been  re-elected  for  two  years  at 
$100  per  month,  an  increase  of  $10. 

—Supt.    S.    E.  Weaver,    of  Mc- 

Comb,    has    been  re-elected.  The 

high  school  has  been  made  first 
grade. 

— Supt.  Wm.  McK.  Vance  deliv- 
ered the  annual  address  to  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Columbus,  May  14. 

— Supt.  E.  W.  Green,  of  Carroll- 
ton,  has  been  re-elected  and  a  hun- 
dred dollars  added  to  his  salary. 

— Ashtabula  will  have  manual 
training  next  year  for  boys  of  the 
eighth  grade  and  first  year  high 
school  and  Prin.  J.  H.  Craig  has 
been  elected  as  supervisor  of  this 
work. 

— Supt.  Edwin  B.  Cox,  of  Xenia, 
has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  In  connection  with  this 
action  the  Board  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  setting  forth  their  appre- 
ciation of  Supt.  Cox's  devotion,  im- 
partiality, industry,  energy,  ability 
and  experience  as  an  educator.  The 
concluding  paragraph,  to  which 
every  one  who  knows  the  man  and 
his  work  will  give  hearty  assent,  is 
as  follows:  "The  duties  of  his  of- 
fice have  been  performed  by  him 
with  wisdom  and  discretion,  with 
zeal  to  discover  and  perform  the  just 
and  right  thing,  and,  withal,  in  great 
kindness  of  heart  towards  teachers 
and  pupils." 

— Supt.  H.  R.  McVay,  of  Sidney, 
has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
three  vears  and  the  salary  advanced 
from  $1,900  to  $1,950. 
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—Since  1889  Supt.  A.  D.  Beechy 
has  been  at  the  helm  in  school  affairs 
at  Norwalk  and  has  just  been  re- 
elected for  another  term  of  three 
years.  This  noble  record  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  finds  great  joy  in 
his  work  and  does  it  with  his  whole 
heart.     He  is  not  trying  to  see  how 


knowledge.  A  course  in  Hayesville 
Academy  and  another  at  Mount 
Union  College  brought  him  to  1880 
with  a  college  diploma  and  a  life 
certificate  in  his  hand.  Thus  equip- 
ped he  began  his  professional  work, 
teaching  at  Berlin,  Louisville,  and 
Elmore  prior  to  his  going  to  Nor- 


SUPT.   J.   D.    BEECHY. 


little  he  can  do  for  the  salary,  but 
is  ever  trying  to  discover  ways  of 
giving  the  must  and  best  service.  He 
is  a  product  of  the  farm  in  Holmes 
County,  having  a  little  schooling  in 
the  winter  and  a  great  deal  of  farm- 
inij  in  between.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one he  had  taught  two  winter 
terms  and  then   became  hungry   for 


walk.  He  has  never  relaxed  his  ef- 
forts as  a  student  and  in  1894  re- 
ceived the  Ph.  D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Wooster  upon  the 
completion  of  the  prescribed  course 
of  reading  and  study.  This,  in  brief, 
is  the  record  in  statistical  form.  But 
one  must  read  between  the  lines  in 
order  to  reach  the  heart  of  his  work. 
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On  the  surface  it  has  been  unremit- 
ting hard  work,  but  below  the  sur- 
face there  has  been  joy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  work  well  done,  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people  for  whom  he 
works,  in  the  respect  of  teachers  with 
whom  ke  works,  and  in  the  love  of 
the  children  for  whom  his  heart  is 
ever  tender  and  warm.  'Tis  a  noble 
record  and  the  Monthly  joins 
heartily  in  the  grand  chorus  of  con- 
gratulations. 

— Supt.  Hervey  B.  Work,  of 
Wheeling,  in  the  new  report  just  is- 
sued, says,  among  many  other  good 
things,  the  following: 

The  end  sought  in  instruction  is 
character  buttressed  by  trained  in- 
telligence. The  ideal  is  true  man- 
hood trained  for  service.  The  course 
of  study  in  all  the  exercises  of  the 
school  should  aim  to  produce  this 
result.  The  times  now,  if  ever,  de- 
mand a  generation  of  men  and 
women  of  great  integrity.  The.  old- 
time  virtues  of  honesty,  truthfulness, 
purity  of  thought  and  conduct,  so- 
briety, self-respect  and  industry  arc 
as  vitally  necessary  to  good  character 
today  as  ever.  To  inculcate  these 
habits  is  a  duty  which  the  school 
owes  to  society,  greater  than  its  ob- 
ligation to  induct  the  pupil  into  the 
mere  mechanics  of  learning. 

— The  State  examination  will  be 
held  at  Columbus  June  23-25.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  is 
Supt.  S.  P.  Hiunphrey,  Ironton,  to 
whom  all  communications  should  be 
addressed. 

—Supt.  L.  S.  Ivins,  of  Turtle 
Creek  Township,  Warren  County, 
has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years  and  his  salary  increased. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  he  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Association  of 
Township  Superintendents.  His  ad- 
dress is  Lebanon,  O. 


— L.  L.  Pegg,  the  Nestor  of  coun- 
ty examiners,  is  making  great  prep- 
arations for  the  Fraiilin  County 
Patterson  commencement  June  12.  It 
will  be  held  at  Olentangy  park  and 
for  that  day  schools  and  school  in- 
terests will  be  paramount. 

— Supt.  J.  S.  McGinnis,  of  Adams 
Mills,  has  been  elected  to  the  super- 
intendency  at  West  View,  a  subiirb 
of  Zanesville,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  four  hundred 
dollars  in  his  salary  and  the  promo- 
tion is  most  worthily  bestowed. 

— Eleven  State  Senators  declined 
to  accept  vouchers  for  mileage  to 
which  they  were  eligible  by  an  er- 
ror in  the  law  of  two  years  ago,  and 
among  these  were  Senator  W.  L.  At- 
well,  whose  mileage  amounted  to 
$113.28,  and  Senator  U.  S.  Brandt, 
$30.72. 

—Supt.  L.  C.  Wilkerson,  of  Car- 
lisle, has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years  and  nobody  is  surprised. 
It  was  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of 
a  man  who  does  his  kind  of  work. 

— Supt.  L.  K.  Wornstaff  has  been 
re-elected  at  Ashley  and  $150  added 
to  his  salary.  Miss  Hazel  Kirk, 
Principal  of  the  high  school,  has  re- 
signed in  order  to  complete  her  col- 
lege work  at  Delaware. 

— I  would  rather  be  what  I  am 
capable  of  being  and  be  happy  than 
to  be  miserable  trying  to  be  what 
someone  else  is.  I  know  a  lot  of  dis- 
couraged people  who  have  been  hunt- 
ing elephants  with  bird  shot.  I 
would  rather  work  away  at  the  little 
task  that  I  know  I  can  do  and  spend 
my  leisure  time  with  those  I  love 
than  to  fill  my  soul  with  envy  and 
fret  my  life  away  in  trying  to  reach 
beyond  the  limit  set  for  me  by  Na- 
ture. Ambition  is  responsible  for 
much  of  this   world's  progress  and 
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for  all  of  its  oppression.  Content- 
ment short  of  our  highest  efforts  is 
laziness ;  discontent  when  we  are  do- 
ing our  best  means  despair. — C.  /?. 
Scroggie,  in  Midland  Schools. 

— Miss  lona  M.  Kilmer  has  been 
re-elected  as  Principal  of  the  schools 
at  Patterson  and  in  her  dreams  is 
seeing  a  fine  new  school  building  as 
a  gift  of  the  near  future. 

— The  boy  was  making  ratTier  a 
dismal  attempt  at  translating  his 
Latin  when  the  teacher  interrupted 
him  with  the  remark:  "You  ought  to 
give  your  'horse'  some  oats." 

— Supt.  J.  A.  Shawan,  of  Colum- 
bus, has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years.    The  salary  is  $4,000. 

— Supt.  Edgar  M.  Crawford,  of 
Arlington,  has  been  re-elected  for 
two  years  at  $100  per  month,  an  in- 
crease of  $15.  He  will  have  an  as- 
sistant in  the  high  school  next  year. 
This  recognition  comes  as  a  reward 
of  five  years  of  faithful  work  as  su- 
perintendent. 

— Do  not  pray  for  easy  lives  I 
Pray  to  be  stronger  men!  Do  not 
pray  for  tasks  equal  to  your  powers. 
Pray  for  powers  equal  to  your  tasks ! 
Then  the  doing  of  your  work  shall 
be  no  miracle.  But  you  shall  be  a 
miracle.  Every  day  you  shall  won- 
der at  yourself,  at  the  richness  of 
life  that  has  come  in  you  by  the 
grace  of  God. — Phillips  Brooks, 

— Supt.  L.  S.  Foght,  of  Rising 
Sun,  has  been  re-elected,  his  salary 
increased,  another  teacher  added,  and 
a  new  addition  to  the  school  build- 
ing arranged  for.  This  will  keep 
him  happy  all  through  vacation. 

— Supt.  Wm.  McK.  Vance,  of 
Delaware,  and  O.  P.  Cockerill,  of 
East  High  School,  Columbus,  were 
the  judges  at  the  oratorical  contest 


at  Findlay,  May  15.  They  awarded 
first  place  to  Herbert  Crane,  of 
Kenton;  second,  Miss  Mayme  Mor- 
row, of  Ada,  and  third  to  George  K. 
Coyle,  of  Marion. 

— A  superintendent  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  "Your  May  number  is  a  hum- 
mer. The  article  by  Dr.  Thompsoa 
is  alone  'worth  the  price  of  admis- 
sion.* I  wish  all  our  Ohio  teachers 
could  be  induced  somehow  to  read 
such  articles." 

— Supt.  Alfred  Ross,  of  New  Car- 
lisle, has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years  and  the  salary  increased 
to  $1,000.  This  is  the  first  election 
in  that  place  for  a  two-year  term. 
Other  teachers  elected:  Principal, 
H.  S.,  Miss  Ada  Koontz;  Music,  W. 
Ct.  Warner;  Miss  Ella  Gilbert,  Miss 
Mary  Morris,  Miss  Carrie  Fissel, 
(ioldie  Senseman,  Miss  Sylvia  Tim- 
mons. 

— Prin.  R.  E.  Landis,  of  the  Ris- 
ing Sun  high  school,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  at  Jerry  City,  and 
will  give  them  a  good  administra- 
tion. 

— Prin.  O.  K.  Probasco,  of  Ver- 
sailles high  school,  has  declined  a  re- 
election at  an  advance  in  salary.  He 
desires  a  position  in  a  high  school 
where  he  can  devote  himself  wholly 
to  science  work,  for  which  he  has 
made  especial  preparation. 

— The  teachers  of  the  schools  of 
Cleveland,  anticipating  the  needs  of 
ladies  in  attendance  at  the  N.  E.  A., 
are  planning  to  establish  at  School 
Headquarters,  near  the  HoUenden 
Hotel,  "rest  rooms,"  where  guests 
may  meet  friends,  find  telephone 
service,  conveniences  for  correspond- 
ence, rest  between  sessions,  a  room  in 
which  lunch  which  some  may  wish  to 
bring  from  their  boarding-houses 
may  be  eaten,  a  cup  of  hot  tea  pro- 
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vided,  and  for  the  possible  emergen- 
cies of  sudden  fatigue  or  illness  a 
simple  dispensary  with  trained  nurse 
in  attendance. 

These  rooms  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Principals*  Club,  the  Grade 
Teachers*  Club  and  other  teachers, 
niunbers  of  whom  will  be  present  to 
aid,  direct  and  serve,  as  will  best 
minister  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  all. 

A  commodious  rest  room  and  med- 
ical dispensary  will  be  available  at 
the  Hippodrome.  A  leaflet  giving 
definite  and  detailed  information 
will  be  given  to  members  at  the 
Registration  Bureau  in  the  Federal 
Building. 

— Supt.  J.  E.  Yarnell,  of  Ver- 
sailles, has  been  re-elected  as  a  proof 
of  the  efficiency  of  his  work  during 
the  past  five  years.  The  high  school 
is  now  first  grade,  with  excellent 
science  equipment,  a  library  of  1,500 
volumes,  a  graduating  class  of  12,  a 
fine  high  school  orchestra,  and  many 
other  evidences  of  progress. 

— Supt.  Charles  Haupert,  of 
Wapakoneta,  has  been  re-elected  for 
three  years  at  a  salary  of  $1,800, 
$1,900  and  $2,000.  This  is  evidence 
that  the  people  like  his  work. 

—Supt.  J.  E.  Yarnell  of  Ver- 
sailles, graduated  a  class  of  twelve 
May  15.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
a  salutatory  and  a  valedictory  ora- 
tion followed  by  a  class  address  and 
the  presentation  of  diplomas.  The 
music  was  furnished  by  the  High 
School  Orchestra.  On  May  16  the 
class  gave  a  play  entitled  "The 
Sweet  Girl  Graduate." 

—Supt.  I.  B.  Wagner,  of  Sherods- 
ville,  has  been  re-elected  for  two 
years,  and  his  salary  increased  ten 
dollars  a  month.  He  will  graduate 
five  boys  and  three  girls  June  S. 


— Supt.  S.  H.  Layton  and  Princi- 
pal Miss  Ida  McDermott,  of  Fos- 
toria,  graduated  16  boys  and  15  girls 
May  28.  The  honor  pupils  gave 
orations  and  Dr.  Guy  Potter  Benton 
gave  the  class  address.  On  May  26 
the  class  gave  "Twelfth  Night." 

— Supt.  John  E.  Morris,  of  Al- 
liance, has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years  at  a  salary  of  $2,000. 
This  three-year  election  is  the  sixth 
of  its  kind  that  has  come  to  Supt. 
Morris  and  it  is  evident  that  the  peo- 
ple approve  of  his  work. 

—Supt.  V.  E.  Hagy,  of  Ney, 
looks  forward  eagerly  to  next  year 
when  they  will  have  a  fine  new  build- 
ing which  will  soon  be  begun.  The 
cost  will  be  $11,000. 

— H.  Claude  Dieterich,  of  the  To- 
ledo high  school,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Principalship  of  the  Ashtabula 
high  school  at  a  salary  of  $1,700. 
This  is  good  news  for  everybody 
concerned,  for  he  is  among  the  very 
best. 

— Miss  Delia  Edwards,  of  the 
Highland  Township,  Defiance  Coun- 
ty, high  school,  walked  2,600  miles 
in  going  to  and  from  her  work  in 
the  four  years  of  her  high  school 
course. 

— Supt.  G.  H.  Garrison,  of  An- 
sonia,  has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  three  ^ears  with  a  goodly  increase 
of  salary.  On  April  30  he  grad- 
uated a  class  of  ten.  School  senti- 
ment is  of  the  best.  The  people  be- 
lieve in  Supt.  Garrison  and  in  his 
kind  of  work  and  give  hearty  sup- 
port. 

— Supt.  F.  Linton,  of  Salineville, 
has  served  his  people  faithfully  for 
nine  years  and  has  been  re-elected 
for  three  more  with  an  increase  of 
$50  in  his  salary.  The  whole  affair 
is  just  right. 
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— Supt.  E.  W.  Howey,  of  Beaver 
Dam,  held  his  first  commencement 
May  1,  graduating  five  girls  and 
four  boys.  The  appointments  were 
excellent  and  the  entire  program  must 
have  shown  the  people  that  there  is 
a  man  at  the  helm. 

— A  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
asked  a  tardy  little  scholar  why  he 
was  late,  to  which  the  lad  replied : 

"Me  mother  has  scholer  feever  and 
I  had  to  get  de  doctor." 

"But,  Willie,  don't  you  know  scar- 
let fever  is  catching?" 

"Naw,  dis  is  me  stepmother  an* 
she  never  gives  me  nawthing." 

— Supt.  J.  E.  Ockerman,  of 
Woodville,  has  been  re-elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years  at  a  salary  of 
$1,000  and  $1,100. 

— Supt.  Minor  McCool  and  Prin. 
J.  D.  Crowell,  of  the  Franklin 
Township,  Darke  County,  school, 
have  been  re-elected. 

— Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just 
published  ''English  Composition,"  by 
Charles  Lane  Hanson,  of  the  Bos- 
ton High  School,  mailing  price  90 
cents.  It  is  a  little  book  of  some  two 
hundred  pages,  not  too  difficult  for 
pupils  just  entering  the  high  school. 
It  encourages  them  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  equipment  they  bring  from 
lower  schools,  and  in  this  connection 
points  out  the  practical  value  of  the 
essentials  of  grammar.  It  presents 
in  a  simple  and  attractive  way  the 
main  principles  of  composition. 

— Ashtabula  County  has  twb 
township  high  schools  of  first  grade, 
Clark  3,  Clinton  1,  Cuyahoga  1, 
Franklin  2,  Greene  1,  Knox  1,  Lake 
].  Mercer  1,  Miami  1,  Montgomery 
4.  Ottawa  1,  Pickaway  1,  Preble  1, 
Putnam  1,  Trumbull  1. 

— "What  a  postal  card  will  bring:" 
A  Teacher's  Directory  of  Free  Pub- 


lications  telling   how   to  get   2,000 

helps   for   teachers   free.  Price   25 

cents.      Address    Harlan  E.    Hall, 
Mansfield,  O. 

— In  Ohio  there  are  324  high 
schools  of  first  grade,  278  of  second 
grade,  and  358  of  third  grade,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  960.     . 

— Teachers  of  drawing  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  Prang  Summer  School 
which  will  be  held  at  Chicago  July 
6-25.  This  school  has  become  very 
popular  with  art  teachers  and  the 
prospects  are  good  for  an  unusually 
large  attendance  this  year.  For  full 
particulars  address  Prang  Educa- 
tional Co.,  378  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

— Miss  Anna  Ranson,  Madison- 
ville.  Miss  Julia  Elizabeth  Ulrich, 
Norwood,  Miss  Carolyn  Strasser,  and 
Prof.  A.  B.  Graham  were  the 
speakers  at  the  Hamilton  county 
meeting,  May  9. 

—Prin.  F.  C.  Kirkendall,  of  the 
Piqua  high  school,  has  been  elected 
to  the  superintendency  at  Chillicothe. 
He  is  no  stranger  to  the  schools  and 
the  people  of  Chillicothe  and  is  but 
going  back  home,  which,  of  itself,  is 
a  high  tribute.  He  is  scholarly,  a 
man  of  high  ideals,  wide-awake  on 
all  school  matters,  and  will  give  the 
people  of  that  city  excellent  service. 
We  congratulate  them  and  him. 

— D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
recently  published  an  Elementary 
Algebra  by  Young  and  Jackson 
whose  Arithmetic  attained  such  re- 
markable popularity  so  soon  after 
publication.  Teachers  of  algebra 
will  find  this  new  book  attractive 
because  of  its  wealth  of  problems 
and  the  simplicity,  directness,  and 
brevity    of    the   explanations. 

— The  commencement  exercises  in 
Bethel     Township,     Miami     county. 
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were  of  a  high  order  under  the  ef- 
ficient direction  of  Supt.  R.  W.  Crist, 
closing  with  an  all-day  mass  meet- 
ing May  2.  The  exercises  on  this 
occasion  were  mostly  by  pupils  and 
brought  out  a  large  audience.  They 
believe  in  schools  in  that  section, 
paying  the  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  $55  per  month.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  heartily,  sup- 
ported by  the  people  in  their  efforts 
to  give  the  children  the  very  best 
educational  advantages. 


in  greater  efficiency  on  their  part  and 
the  children  are  reaping  the  benefits 
which  necessarily  follow.  In  bring- 
ing a^ut  all  this  betterment  Supt. 
Dyer  has  been  the  leader.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education  have 
confidence  in  him  because  his  recom- 
mendations are  sane  and  he  can 
always  give  a  valid  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him.  The  teachers 
and  pupils  gladly  follow  his  leader- 
ship because  he  is  one  with  them  in 
their  actual  work,  spending  his  time. 
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THE    NEW    WOODWAItD    HIGH    SCHOCX^ 


— Cincinnati  is  taking  the  lead  in 
everything  which  pertains  to  the  bet- 
terment of  her  public  schools. 
Nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year  is 
being  expended  for  new  school 
buildings  and  when  those  now  under 
contract,  including  the  magnificent 
Hughes  and  Woodward  high  schools, 
are  completed,  no  city  in  the  United 
States  will  be  better  equipped,  in 
buildings  of  the  most  modem  type, 
than  the  "Queen  City."  The  sub- 
stantial increase  in  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  and  principals  is  resulting 


not  in  the  office  propounding  theories 
impossible  of  execution,  but  in  the 
schools  carrying  with  him  at  all  times^ 
good  cheer,  encouragement,  and  in- 
spiration. 

— The  fifty-sixth  semi-annuat 
meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in 
Hamilton,  April  25,  1908.  "Failures- 
in  the  Elementary  Schools"  was  the 
subject  of  a  thoughtful  and  sug- 
gestive paper  by  Supt.  Darrell  Joyce, 
of  Hamilton.     Mrs.  Hermine  Han- 
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son,  of  Hughes  high  school,  Cincin- 
nati, talked  in  a  most  interesting  way 
of  "Some  of  Our  Native  Birds," 
illustrating  her  lecture  with  mounted 
specimens.  "Our  Profession  and  the 
Public"  was  discussed  by  Prin.  F.  C. 
Kirkendall  in  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  which  was  received  in  an  en- 
thusiastic manner  by  the  large 
audience.  Prin  C.  L.  Loos,  of 
Steele  high  school,  Dayton,  answered 
the  question,  "What  Lack  I  Yet?", 
in  a  manner  which  made  all  his 
hearers  realize  the  constant  need  of 
study  and  work  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  who  is  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  last 
speaker  was  O.  T.  Corson.  Prof.  T. 
L.  Fecney,  of  Ohio  State  Normal 
College,  Oxford,  presided  in  a  pleas- 
ing manner,  and  delightful  music 
was  furnished  by  the  Boys'  Orchestra 
of  Woodward  high  school,  Cincin- 
nati. The  Association  voted  unani- 
mously to  accept  the  invitation  of 
Supt.  Arthur  Powell  to  hold  the 
October  meeting  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  new  high  school  building  in 
Middletown. 

THE  TRI  STATE  COLLEGE^  OF  ANGOLA, 
INDIANA, 

ofEers  a  twelve  weeks  Training 
Course  for  teachers,  conducted  by 
L.  B.  Rogers,  A.  M.,  of  Columbia 
University. 

This  course  includes  Applied 
Psychology,  Principles  of  Teaching, 
and  Observation  Work  in  Practice 
School,  under  superior  Critic  teachers. 

Some  review  of  Common  Branches 
can  be  taken  along  with  this  Course. 

For  this  work  one  must  enter 
either  June  9th,  or  June  16th.  One 
week's  time  is  saved  by  teaching  six 
days  in  the  week  for  five  weeks. 
Terms  close  August  20th  and  August 
27th. 

Total  expense  for  board,  furnished 


room  in  private  family,  tuition  and 
library  fee,  $33.90.  Those  who 
would  take  review  work  can  enter 
any  week. 

Angola  is  in  the  midst  of  many 
fine  lakes.  Summer  weather  in  this 
region  is  characterized  by  cool  nights. 
For  information  address, 

L.  M.  Sniff,  A.  M.,  Pres., 
Angola,  Indiana. 

— The  senior  class  of  the  Blan- 
chester  high  school  gave  a  play,  May 
12,  entitled,  "When  Greek  Meets 
Greek,"  which  was  written  by  Supt. 
C.  L.  Leahy.  The  class  numbers 
eighteen,  ten  boys  and  eight  girls, 
who  graduated  May  13.  The  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Geo.  W. 
Leahy,  of  East  high  school,  Colum- 
bus, the  father  of  Supt.  Leahy. 

— Dr.  Herman  S.  Piatt,  for  several 
years  superintendent  at  Coshocton,  is 
now  principal  of  a  ward  school  in 
New  York  City.  The  salary  is 
$2,750  and  increases  to  $3,500  in 
gradual  advances. 

— The  teachers  of  Defiance  county 
think  they  should  have  the  banner  in 
Reading  Circle  work.  The  average 
of  Circle  books  sold  per  teacher  in 
that  county  was  2.6. 

— It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  present 
to  our  readers  the  luminous  article 
in  this  issue  by  Dr.  Sylvester  F. 
Scovel.  He  has  given  this  subject 
much  thought  and  the  message  is 
born  of  earnest  conviction.  He  will 
attend  the  Peace  Congress  in 
London,  England,  July  26-August  1 
to  study  the  subject  still  further.  He 
has  a  lecture  on  the  subject  which 
ought  to  be  in  great  demand  at 
teachers'  institutes  and  other  organi- 
zations of  teachers.  The  following 
outline  will  suggest  the  scope  of 
this  lecture:  1.  The  Task  Esti- 
mated;   2.     What  Teachers  are  Do- 
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ing  in  Other  Lands;  3.  What  is 
Being  Done  in  Our  Own;  4.  The 
Teacher's  Opportunities  to  Teach 
Peace- Principles;  5.  The  Value  of 
Such  Teaching;  6.  Some  Objections 
Considered;  7.  Methods  Suggested; 
8.  The  World's  Expectancy,  and 
the  Teacher's  Responsibility. 

— Supt.  C.  G.  Wise,  of  Bath,  has 
been  re-elected  and  salary  increased 
to  $125  per  month.  E.  F.  Shade, 
assistant  in  the  high  school,  declined 
a  re-election  in  order  to  complete  his 
course  at  Ohio  State  University  and 
Charles  S.  Kent,  a  senior  at  Oberlin, 
has  been  elected  to  the  place.  As  a 
sample  of  the  kind  of  work  they  are 
doing,  a  high  school  pupil,  Stanley 
Sprankle,  recently  received  a  high 
school  certificate  at  the  county  ex- 
amination. Supt.  Wise  will  spend 
the  vacation  doing  advanced  work  in 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

—Supt.  D.  S.  Clinger,  of  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,  has  declined  a  re-election 
after  serving  four  years  at  $1,250. 
He  prefers  to  work  on  this  side  of 
the  river  on  his  native  heath  and  will 
be  on  the  look-out  for  a  position  in 
Ohio.  The  Board  of  Education  at 
Maysville  recently  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved f  That  this  Board  of  Edu- 
cation hereby  express  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  splendid  services  ren- 
dered the  cause  of  education  in  our 
city  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Clinger  and  that 
we  recognize  in  him  a  man  of  ster- 
ling character  and  an  educator  of  un- 
questioned ability.  That  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Prof.  Clinger  have  always 
been  characterized  by  perfect  har- 
mony and  that  the  board  has  absolute 
confidence  in  him  as  an  industrious, 
thoroughly-equipped  schoolman,  and 
that  we  sincerely  regret  that  he 
thinks  it  best  at  present  to  decline  a 


re-election.  We,  furthermore,  desire 
to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
many  courtesies  he  has  shown  this 
board  and  that  we  heartily  conunend 
him  as  a  man  and  as  an  educator 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any 
Board  of  Education. 

— Miss  Anna  M.  Minard  -of  Mi- 
lan, gives  a  most  interesting  account 
of  "Householder's  Day"  in  their 
schools  May  8.  This  event  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  suggestion  by  Supt. 
J.  W.  Brown,  which  the  teachers 
took  up  with  avidity.  The  wort  of 
every  pupil  in  each  grade  was  open 
to  inspection.'  The  work  of  the  pri- 
mary pupils  attracted  much  attention 
by  reason  of  the  originality  displayed 
by  the  little  tots  in  making  designs 
from  paper.  The  work  of  Miss  Min- 
ard's  room — composed  of  seventh  and 
eighth  grades — was  the  regular  work 
of  previous  weeks  in  spelling,  arith- 
metic and  other  branches,  but  it  was 
done  with  special  care  in  anticipation 
of  the  exhibit.  The  best  of  the  work 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  Erie  County 
fair  in  September,  and,  naturally,  the 
pupils  were  inspired  to  their  best  by 
such  an  incentive.  In  the  high  school 
the  pupils  were  busy  at  regular  work 
and  in  the  laboratories,  both  physical 
and  chemical,  were  performing  ex- 
periments. In  short  the  day  was 
spent  in  revealing  to  the  visitors  the 
very  heart  of  school  work  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  hosts  of 
visitors  were  edified  and  delighted. 

— In  our  advertising  department 
will  be  found  a  cut  picturing  the  re- 
turn of  the  "Wee  Wee"  Fishing 
Club,  Pointe  aux  Pins,  Michigan, 
September  10,  1907.  The  majority 
of  the  fishermen  are  from  Ohio,  but 
the  fish  are  all  natives  of  Michigan 
actually  caught  in  one  of  the  fine 
lakes  of  the  beautiful  Bois  Blanc  is- 
land on  which  the  charming  and  rest- 
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ful  Pointe  aux  Pins  is  situated.  A 
;good  hotel  with  reasonable  rates,  ex- 
cellent cottages,  if  you  prefer  them, 
the  solitude  of  the  forest,  if  you  seek 
it,  jovial  company,  if  you  want  it,  a 
chance  to  be  busy  or  idle,  wide-awake 
or  sound  asleep — all  these  things  are 
yours  to  enjoy,  if  you  go  to  this  ideal 
summer  home.  The  editor  of  the 
Monthly^  Columbus,  Ohio,  or  the 
Tointe  aux  Pins  Association,  Pointe 
aux  Pins,  Michigan,  will  gladly 
answer  inquiries. 

-^Our  genial  friend,  George  Chat- 
terton,  of  the  Rayen  High  school, 
Youngstown,  has  been -elected  to  the 
•superintendency  of  the  Warren,  Pa., 
schools  at  a  salary  of  $2100.  The  po- 
sition is  one  of  the  choice  ones  in  the 
Keystone  state,  and  hearty  congratu- 
lations are  extended  both  to  the 
-schools  and  the  new  superintendent 
whose  scholarship,  character  and  ex- 
perience are  such  as  to  insure  his  suc- 
cess in  his  new  position. 

— Wapakoneta  is  progressive  in 
everything  which  makes  for  better 
conditions,  and  in  educational  affairs 
no  other  town  of  equal  size  in  Ohio 
excels  her.  The  erection  of  the  new 
Blume  High  school  building  is  an 
honor  to  the  conmiunity  and  the  re- 
election of  Supt.  Charles  Haupert  for 
a  term  of  three  years  at  a  salary  of 
$1B00  for  the  first  year,  $1900  for 
the  second,  and  $2000  for  the  third, 
shows  an  appreciation  of  merit  which 
is  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  boards 
of  education. 

— Teachers  who  attend  the  Cleve- 
land meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  should 
arrange,  if  possible,  for  a  lake  trip 
afterward.  The  Detroit  and  Cleve- 
land Navigation  Company  have  spe- 
cial inducements  to  offer  teachers  and 
their  friends  and  all  who  desire  in- 
formation regarding  their  rates  and 
service  should  write  this  Company, 


Detroit,  Mich.  The  new  steamer. 
City  of  Cleveland,  which  has  recently 
been  put  into  service,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,250,000,  is  a  marvel  of  construc- 
tion and  convenience.  It  is  literally 
a  floating  palace,  with  500  staterooms, 
each  with  its  telephone  and  running 
water.  A  few  of  the  many  unusual 
features  are  the  fireplace  in  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  ship,  the  electric 
passenger  elevator,  communicating 
with  all  seven  decks,  convention  hall, 
Clark's  wireless  telegraph  system, 
and  washed  air  ventilation.  This  lat- 
est product  of  marine  art  and  science 
is  444  feet  long,  96  feet  wide,  and 
has  a  maximum  speed  of  about  25 
miles  an  hour. 

— Supt.  J.  L.  Fortney  of  Camden 
has  been  elected  to  a  like  position  at 
Milford.  The  place  came  to  him  un- 
sought and  as  the  salary  is  much  larg- 
er he  felt  that  he  could  not  decline, 
much  as  he  enjoys  his  work  in  his 
present  position.  He  is  an  excellent 
school  man  and  the  people  of  Mil- 
ford  may  congratulate  themselves. 

— Supt.  A.  C.  Burrell  of  Monroe- 
ville  has  been  unanimously  re-elected 
for  his  eleventh  year.  In  this  action 
the  board  simply  responded  to  a  pro- 
nounced public  sentiment. 

— The  Seniors  of  Upper  Sandusky 
High  school  gave  "As  You  Like  It" 
as  the  major  feature  of  their  com- 
mencement exercises  and  acquitted 
themselves  well.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  Supt.  Kiefer  and  the  teach- 
ers that  pupils  essay  such  work  as 
this. 

— The  "Meliorist"  subscribes  to 
the  following:  I  hereby  pledge  my- 
self to  use  my  best  endeavors  each 
day  to  make  the  world  a  little  clean- 
er, a  little  brighter,  a  little  happier, 
a  little  better,  and  to  try  to  influence 
those  whom  I  meet  to  do  the  same. 
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— Supt  L.  S.  Ivins  conducted  the 
first  township  school  exhibit  in  War- 
ren County,  May  15-16,  an  account 
of  which  occupies  three  columns  in 
the  Western  Star.  The  way  to  get  a 
thing  done  is  to  do  it. 

— Supt.  Owen  Jones  of  Rosedale, 
has  been  elected  to  the  superintend- 
ency  at  Lafayette  and  will  render  the 
people  good  service. 

— The  Central  Ohio  Association 
will  hold  its  next  meeting  November 
6-7.  This  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Detroit  if  favorable  rates  can  be  se- 
cured, and  this  seems  probable.  De- 
partmental meetings  will  be  arranged 
in  addition  to  general  sessions.  The 
officers  are:  President,  Supt.  H.  R. 
McVay,  Sidney;  Secretary,  Miss 
Nellie  Ellis,  Urbana ;  Ex-Com.,  Hon. 
U.  S.  Brandt,  Columbus,  Supt.  J.  D. 
Simkins,  Newark,  B.  B.  Harlan,  Day- 
ton. 

— The  Seniors  of  the  Smithville 
High  school  have  published  an  an- 
nual which  breathes  forth  the  whole- 
some spirit  of  the  school  and  shows 
that  Supt.  Jacot  and  the  teachers 
know  how  to  inspire  the  pupils  to  the 
right  efforts. 

— A.  J.  Surface,  formerly  superin- 
tendent at  Ironton,  and  later  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  the  Pa- 
cific in  California,  is  now  living  on 
his  fine  farm  near  West  Liberty. 

—The  Girls'  Glee  Club  of  the 
Massillon  High  school  gave  a  con- 
cert, May  15th,  which  delighted  the 
large  audience  and  showed  that  the 
high  school  stands  for  the  best  in 
music  as  in  all  else. 

— Supt.  G.  L.  Brown,  of  North 
Baltimore,  has  been  re-elected,  grad- 
uated a  class  of  27  May  22,  will  take 
a  course  in  Harvard  this  summer  and 
finds  life  in  general,  "a  glad  sweet 
song." 


— Commissioner  Jones  delivered 
the  class  address  at  Copley,  April  24, 
to  a  fine  class  of  eleven,  and  at  Ad- 
dision  May  9,  to  a  class  of  two. 

—Supt.  R.  W.  Crist  of  Bethel 
township,  Miami  county,  has  been  re- 
elected for  two  years  with  a  goodly 
increase  of  salary. 

— Supt.  V.  A.  High  has  been  re- 
elected in  Wayne  township,  Tusca- 
rawas county,  for  a  term  of  two 
years  and  the  salary  increased  to  $100 
a  month. 

— Miss  Kate  M.  McGugin  of  Iron- 
ton,  has  been  promoted  to  the  High 
school  and  her  work  will  be  in  the 
English  department. 

— D.  H.  Barnes,  of  Osborn,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  New 
Jasper  and  Spring  Valley  townships 
in  Greene  county,  at  a  salary  of 
$120  per  month  for  eight  and  one- 
half  months.    That*s  the  idea ! 

—Supt.  S.  E.  Weaver,  of  Mc- 
Comb,  has  been  re-elected  as  a  mark 
of  approval  of  his  yearns  work.  Miss 
Stuart  and  Miss  Sampson,  of  Blan- 
chard,  have  been  added  to  the  corps. 
Prof.  L.  M.  Sniff,  of  Angola,  Ind., 
gave  the  commencement  address  May 
22. 

— Supt.  C.  E.  Thomas,  of  Arca- 
num, has  been  re-elected,  of  course, 
graduated  8  boys  and  6  girls,  has  a 
Junior  class  of  8  boys  and  1  girl,  was 
the  recipient  of  a  fine  gold  mounted 
umbrella  by  the  Seniors,  and  finds 
the  world  altogether  good. 

—Supt.  E.  L.  Mendenhall,  of  the 
"Home'*  school,  Xenia,  has  been 
elected  to  the  superintendency  at  Del- 
phos. 

— E.  L.  Marting  of  the  Ironton 
High  school,  has  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  a  new  paper  in  that  city 
The  Daily  Star. 
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— Supt.  L.  B.  Demorest,  of  Marys- 
ville,  has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  and  a  hundred  dollars 
added  to  the  salary,  increasing  it  to 
$1700.  That's  good— especially  for 
Marysville. 

— Prin.  W.  E.  Sealock,  of  the  Cir- 
cleville  High  school,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  superintendency  and  the 
salary  fixed  at  $1650. 

— Supt.  S.  P.  Humphrey,  of  Iron- 
ton,  has  done  such  excellent  work 
that  the  Board  has  increased  his  sal- 
ary to  $2000.  It  was  formerly  $1900. 

— Supt.  W.  E.  Thompson  and 
Prin.  Mary  B.  Walters,  of  New 
Straitsville,  will  graduate  five  girls 
'and  one  boy  June  3.  Supt.  Thomp- 
son will  present  the  diplomas  and 
F.  B.  Pearson  will  give  the  class 
address. 

— Supt.  S.  H.  Maharry  and  Prin. 
D.  J.  Schaefer,  of  Shelby,  graduated 
a  class  of  seventeen.  May  28.  The 
address  was  given  by  Dr.  Wm.  F. 
Pierce,  of  Kenyon. 

— Supt.  T.  J.  Williams  is  doing  a 
great  work  in  Pemberville  and  the 
people  heartily  approve.  On  May 
26th  he  graduated  four  girls.  The 
diplomas  were  presented  by  C.  S. 
Hobart,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  who  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  greater  interest  in  making 
their  first  grade  high  school  a  first- 
class  high  school. 

— Supt.  R.  S.  Harmount,  of  James- 
town, has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  two  years  and  the  salary  greatly 
elevated.  Everything  in  school  lines 
is  goin^  up  down  that  way. 

— It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may 
chance  the  plan  spoken  of  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  and  devote  our  August 
number  to  the  N.  E.  A.  proceedings. 
Hence,   if   our  July   number   proves 


to  be  a  regular  one  our  readers  will 
understand  that  the  N.  E.  A.  papers 
will  appear  in  the  next  number. 

— Supt.  J.  E.  Kinnison  and  Prin. 
M.  A.  Henson,  of  Jackson,  graduated 
a  class  of  twenty-four.  May  27.  The 
musiC;  the  appointments,  and  the 
class  all  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  positive  upward  growth  in  all 
school  affairs  in  that  conununity. 
The  motto  of  the  class.  Age  quod 
agisj  well  expresses  the  character  of 
thoroughness  that  pervades  every  de- 
partment of  the  schools.  In  that 
community  to  say  a  word  against 
Supt.  Kinnison  is  to  court  trouble, 
for  the  people  honor  him,  respect 
him,  love  him  and  that  because  his 
whole  heart  is  with  them  and  their 
children. 

— Supt.  Chas.  A.  Flickinger,  of 
Peninsula,  has  been  re-elected  for 
the  fourth  year  with  a  nice  increase 
in  salary. 

— Supt.  Ward  Nye,  of  Oberlin,  has 
resigned  his  position  to  accept  the 
superintendency  at  Billings,  Mont. 
He  is  one  of  our  best  Ohio  school 
men  and  we  deeply  regret  to  lose  him, 
but  rejoice  in  the  recognition  he  has 
received  in  this  election.  He  will 
carry  to  his  new  field  the  same 
glorious  spirit  that  has  made  his 
work  here  so  successful  and  will  have 
the  good  wishes  of  hosts  of  friends. 

— Supt.  S.  P.  Hiunphrey  and  Prin. 
T.  H.  Winter,  of  Ironton,  graduated 
a  noble  class  of  twenty,  May  28. 
The  music  was  furnished  by  the  high 
school  chorus  and  was  excellent. 
Supt.  Humphrey  presented  the  di- 
plomas in  one  of  the  most  finished 
addresses  it  has  ever  been  our  pleasure 
to  hear.  School  affairs  are  in  excel- 
lent condition  in  that  city. 

— J.  W.  Cross,  formerly  superin- 
tendent at  Woodstock,  is  Ohio  agent 
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for  Webster's  Dictionary  and  is  do- 
ing a  "land  office  business"  because 
of  the  merit  of  the  book  and  his  fine 
personality. 

— Supt.  D.  L.  Hines,  of  Madison 
Township,  Pickaway  county,  gradu- 
ated six  boys  and  six  girls.  May  23. 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves  gave  an  excel- 
lent class  address.  Supt.  Hines  has 
declined  a  re-election  in  order  to 
take  a  course  in  Teachers'  College, 
Ohio  State  University. 

— Supt.  J.  A.  Runyan,  of  Fairfield, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  at 
Plain  City  —  Supt.  Edwards  having 
declined  a  re-election  in  order  to 
complete  his  course  at  Delaware. 
There  are  thirteen  teachers  in  all, 
four  of  whom  are  in  the  high  school, 
where  the  enrollment  is  one  hundred. 


LEGISUTION  AFFECTING  THE  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  STATE,  ENACTED  IN  1908. 

1 .  By  amendment  to  Section  3969 
R.  S.,  all  elementary  schools  must  be 
maintained  for  not  less  than  thirty- 
two  weeks  each  school  year.  This 
section  of  the  law  formerly  con- 
flicted with  Section  4007  R.  S.,  by 
permitting  boards  of  education  to 
close  the  schools  at  the  end  of  seven 
months.  Under  the  law  as  amended, 
boards  of  education  may  be  fined  for 
failure  to  maintain  the  schools  for 
eight  months. 

2.  An  appropriation  of  $45,000 
for  aid  to  weak  school  districts  was 
granted.  This  appropriation  was 
made  from  the  state  common  school 
fund,  and  should  have  been  taken 
from  the  general  revenues  of  the 
state. 

3.  By  a  modification  of  Section 
3981  R.  S.,  boards  of  education  are 
compelled  to  fill  vacancies  on  the 
board  of  education.  Absence  from 
meetings  of  the  board  during  a  period 
of  ninety   days   forfeits   a  member's 


right  to  membership  on  the  board. 
By  the  provisions  of  3969  R.  S.,  mem- 
bers of  a  board  may  be  fined  not  less 
than  $25.00  nor  more  than  $50.00  for 
failure  to  fill  a  vacancy  within  thirty 
days  after  it  has  occurred. 

4.  When  a  board  of  education  of 
any  school  district  has  selected  a  de- 
pository for  the  school  funds  of  the 
district,  it  may  by  resolution  dis- 
pense with  the  treasurer  of  the  school 
district,  and  require  the  clerk  to  per- 
form all  the  services,  and  discharge 
all  the  duties  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  obligations  that  are  required  of 
the  treasurer. 

5.  By  amendment  to  Section 
4030  R.  S.,  enumerators  of  school 
youth  are  required  to  report  the  num- 
ber of  imbeciles  or  feeble-minded 
youth  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  A  like  re- 
port is  required  of  all  children 
physically  disabled,  blind,  deaf  or 
mute  children,  between  six  and 
twenty-one,  noting  the  sex  of  all  such 
children. 

6.  When  adjoining  townships 
both  maintain  centralized  schools,  all 
joint  sub-districts  are  abolished  and 
the  civil  township  line  becomes  the 
school  district  line  between  the  town- 
ships. 

7.  By  the  amendment  to  Section 
4007  R.  S.,  the  board  of  education 
of  any  city  school  district  may 
establish  and  maintain  a  normal 
school  within  its  district  and  may 
establish  and  maintain  such  summer 
or  vacation  schools,  school  gardening 
and  play  grounds  as  in  its  discretion 
seems  desirable. 

8.  Boards  of  education  in  town- 
ship districts  shall  hereafter  receive 
a  salary  of  two  dollars,  for  each 
meeting  attended  for  not  more  than 
ten  meetings  in  any  year.  Boards  of 
education  in  city  districts,  for  the 
purpose  of  bearing  the  expenses  of 
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the  members  while  engaged  in  work 
for  the  schools,  may  set  aside  five 
cents  per  pupil  enumerated  in  the 
district.  The  compensation  thus  pro- 
vided must  be  taken  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  at  the  disposal  of  the 
boards  of  these  classes  of  districts. 
No  provision  for  compensation  for 
members  of  the  board  in  village  and 
•special  districts  is  made. 

9.  The  law  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salary  to  teachers  for  full 
attendance  at  the  teachers  institutes 
has  been  modified  so  that  a  fixed 
•salary  of  two  dollars  per  day  for  not 
less  than  four  nor  more  than  six 
days  is  allowed  when  the  institute  is 
held  during  the  vacation.  The  rate 
is  the  same  for  teachers,  principals, 
and  superintendents.  When  the 
schools  are  dismissed  that  teachers 
may  attend  the  institute,  the  amount 
received  is  the  same  as  the  regular 
•salary  of  the  teachers  attending. 

10.  All  colleges  and  universities 
conferring  degrees  are  now  required 
to  file  with  the  conmiissioner  of  com- 
mon schools  the  courses  pf  study,  and 
evidence  of  their  equipment  to  carry 
out  a  course  entitling  them  to  confer 
degrees.  A  certificate  of  its  merits 
must  be  secured  from  the  commis- 
sioner and  must  be  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state. 

11.  When  a  city  or  village  ex- 
tends its  corporate  limits,  the  terri- 
tory annexed  becomes  a  part  of  the 
city  or  village  school  district,  but  the 
legal  title  to  all  school  property  thus 
taken  into  the  city  or  village  district 
remains  vested  in  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  school  district  from  which 
the  territory  has  been  detached,  until 
the  same  is  transferred  by  warranty 
deed,  by  agreement  of  the  boards  of 
education  interested.  In  case  of  dis- 
agreement, the  matter  of  the  transfer 
may  be  adjusted  in  the  probate  court. 
When  territory  in  a  village  district 


is  detached  and  made  a  part  of  a 
district  other  than  a  village  district, 
adjustment  of  the  school  property 
rights  may  be  adjusted  in  the  same 
manner. 

12.  The  law  governing  the  grant- 
ing of  certificates  has  been  materially 
changed.  Professional  certificates, 
that  is  certificates  valid  for  five  or 
eight  years,  are  valid  in  any  county 
in  the  state. 

No  indorsement  by  examiners  is 
necessary. 

Certificates  for  one,  two  and  three 
years  "shall  be  issued  and  renewed 
only  on  compliance  with  such  reason- 
able regulations  and  standards  and 
upon  such  ratios  as  the  board  may 
adopt." 

Certificates  valid  for  two  and  three 
years  are  renewable  on  examination  in 
theory  and  practice. 

Hoards  of  examiners  may  issue 
certificates  without  formal  examina- 
tion to  holders  of  certificates  granted 
by  other  county  and  city  boards  of 
scliool  examiners.  Each  county  board 
may  make  its  own  rules  to  grant  cer- 
tificates without  formal  examination 
except  in  theon*  and  practice  and  the 
science  of  education  to  graduates  of 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
providing  a  two-year  course,  and  of 
colleges  and  universities  providing 
a  four-year  course.  Such  appli- 
cants must  also  hold  a  diploma  from 
a  first  grade  high  school,  and  must 
make  application  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  graduation  from  a 
traininn:  school  or  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

13.  Section  3  of  the  act  passed  in 
.1902,  providing  that  whenever  in  any 
citv.  villacje  or  special  school  district 
a  librarv  established  or  controlled  by 
a  board  of  education  shall  contain 
twenty-five  thousand  or  more  volumes, 
it  shall  be  managed,  governed  and 
controlled    bv    a    board   of   trustees 
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•elected  by  the  board  of  education, 
was  repealed.  By  this  action  of  the 
legislature  the  control  of  such  li- 
braries is  now  left  with  the  board  of 
education. 

14.  The  provisions  for  establish- 
ment of  joint-high  schools  were  very 
much  improved  by  the  changes  made 
in  Section  4009-15. 

A  high  school  committee,  consist- 
ing of  representatives  from  each 
board  for  the  districts  uniting  to 
maintain  a  ;oint  high  school,  has  full 
control  of  the  high  school.  Formerly 
the  board  of  education  in  which  the 
high  school  is  located  had  full 
management  of  the  school.  Now  all  ' 
the  boards  interested  have  a  voice  in 
determining  the  character  of  high 
school  maintained. 

County  school  examiners  were  al- 
lowed an  increase  in  the  compensa- 
tion for  their  services. 

Each  member  will  receive  $10.00 
for  the  first  fifty  applicants  and  $4.00 
for  each  additional  fifty  under  two 
hundred,  and  $4.00  for  each  fifty  or 
fraction  of  fifty  above  two  hundred. 
The  clerk  is  now  allowed  the  same 
additional  pay  for  the  Boxwell  ex- 
amination as  for  the  regular  examina- 
tion. This  provision  became  effective 
April  15,  1908,  and  thus  increases  his 
salary  for  the  Boxwell  examination 
in  1908.  J.  H.  Snyder. 


DEMOCRATIC  NOMINEE   FOR  STATE 

COMMISSIONER   OF  COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 

It  is  now  certain  that  Mount 
Union  College  can  claim  the  next 
^tate  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  as  an  aliminus  of  that  institu- 
tion, and  that  the  given  name  of  the 
Commissioner  will  be  John. 

On  May  6,  Honorable  John  A. 
McDowell,  of  Millersburg,  was  made 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party 
for  that  important  office. 


Mr.  McDowell  is  a  native  of 
Holmes  county  and  received  his  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  country 
schools  of  that  county  and  in  the  high 
school  of  Millersburg,  then  in  charge 
of  C.  L.  Loos,  now  principal  of  the 
Steele  High  School,  Dayton.  He 
afterward  attended  the  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  Normal  School,  and  then 
Mount  Union  College  which  he 
entered  the  same  term  in  which  Supt. 


John  A.  McDowell 

John    W.    Zeller,    the    Republican 
nominee,  graduated. 

After  graduating  from  Mount 
Union,  Mr.  McDowell  taught  seven 
terms  in  the  country  schools.  He  was 
then  elected  principal  of  the  Millers- 
burg high  school  which  he  had  at- 
tended a  few  years  previous  as  a 
pupil.  His  success  in  this  position 
was  so  marked  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years  he  was  elected  to  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  schools  of  his  home 
town  which  position  he  filled  most 
acceptably  for  seventeen  years  or  un- 
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til  1896  when  he  resigned  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  three-year 
term  to  which  he  had  been  unani- 
mously re-elected.  Had  he  filled  out 
this  term,  there  would  have  been  to 
his  credit  twenty-one  years  of  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  Millersburg 
schools. 

The  cause  of  his  resignation  was 
that  on  Tune  16,  1896,  he  was  made 
the  nominee  of  his  party  for  Con- 
gress —  a  compliment  which  came  to 
him  unsolicited  and  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  The  convention  was  held 
in  Wooster  where  Mr.  McDowell 
was  teaching  in  the  University  Sum- 
mer School.  He  attended  and  placed 
in  nomination  L.  B.  Baily,  the  candi- 
date of  his  county,  for  Congress. 
The  speech  completely  captured  the 
convention  and  that  evening,  on  the 
fiftieth  ballot,  Mr.  McDowell  kiim- 
self,  was  made  the  nominee.  For  two 
terms  he  faithfully  served  his  district 
in  this  responsible  position. 

Since  his  retirement  from  Congress 
he  has  devoted  his  time  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  farm,  located  near 
Millersburg,  to  teaching  in  the 
Wooster  University  Summer  School, 
and  to  institute  work. 


COMMEIICEIIENTS. 


— Rawson,  Supt.  J.  L.  Steiner, 
April  25,  3  graduates,  address.  Prof. 
J.  H.  Dickason;  Wheelersburg,  Supt. 
E.  O.  McCowen,  April  24,  6  grad- 
uates, address  Hon.  F.  B.  Willis; 
Albany,  Supt.  Alvin  Dille,  May  6, 
16  graduates;  Beaver  Dam  May  1, 
Supt.  E.  W.  Howey,  Prin.  I.  W. 
Bverley,  9,  address  F.  B.  Pearson; 
Mad  River  township.  May  1,  Supt. 
J.  R.  Clarke,  8;  Bethel,  April  29, 
Supt.  R.  W.  Crist,  9,  address.  Dr. 
Frank  P.  Graves:  West  Jefferson, 
Mav  19,  Supt.  L.  C.  Dick,  12,  ad- 
dress Supt.  C.  L.  Van  Cleve ;  Frank- 
lin township,  Darke  county.  April  24, 


Supt.    Minor    McCool,    Prin..  J.    D. 
Crowell,    12;    Woodville,    May    29^ 
Supt.  J.  E.  Ockerman,  6;  Bellbrookj. 
May  12,  Supt.  C.  R.  Titlow,  Prin. 
Miss    Nelle    Overholz,    3,    address 
Prof.  F.  L.  Hadsel ;  Rising  Sun,  May 
14,  Supt.  L.  S.  Foght,  2,  address,  F. 
B.  Pearson;  Glenford,  May  20,  Supt, 
O.    C.    Creighton,    Prin.    Geo.    V. 
Mechling,   9,    address    Hon.    E.    O. 
Randall;  Smithville,  May  16,  Supt. 
J.    C.    E.    Jacot,    7,    address    Hon. 
Frank  B.  Willis;  Versailles,  May  16^ 
Supt.  J.  E.  Yarnell,  12;  G'radenhut- 
ten,  May  22,  Supt.  John  E.  Ring,  17 ; 
Camden,  May  15,  Supt.  J.  L.  Fort- 
ney,  Prin.  W.  S.  Fogarty,  6,  address 
Dr.  Guy  Potter  Benton;  West  Lib- 
erty.  May  21,  Supt.  Lewis  F.  Hale,. 
10;  Arcanum,  May  19,  Supt.  C.  E. 
Thomas,  14;  New  Carlisle,  May  21^ 
Supt.  Alfred  Ross,  4 ;  Prairie  Depot, 
May  21,  Supt.  H.  E.  Hall,  Principal 
Miss    Alice    Cleveland,    5,    address 
Frank  S.  Mulholland;  Jewett  May 
22,  Supt.  A.  J.  Dennis,  Prin.  T.  C- 
Price  8,  address  Supt.  F.  P.  Geiger;. 
Cardington,   May   22,   Supt.    F.   H. 
Flickinger,  Prin.  W.  J.  Bankes,  18;. 
Edison,  May  23,  Supt.  J.  B.  Vining, 
5,   address    Prin.    Harlan   E.    Hall;. 
Pemberville,    May   26,   Supt.    T.   J. 
Williams,  Principal  Miss  E.  Wyno- 
nah    Thompson,    4,    address,    F.    B. 
Pearson ;  Shawnee,  May  26,  Supt.  A. 
H.  Vernon,  4,  address  C.  L.  Martz- 
olflF;  Holgate,  May  25,  Supt.  H.  S. 
Armstrong,    4,    address.    Dr.    C.    C. 
Miller;   Lynchburg,    May   19,   Supt. 
C.  A.  Puc'kett,  Prin.  H.  B.  Galliett^ 
2  ;  Uhrichsville,  May  28,  Supt.  L.  E. 
Everett.  15;  Ashville,  June  4,  Supt. 
Stanley  Lawrence,  Prin.  J.  M.  Atcr, 
14;  Wayne  township.  May  21,  Supt. 
T.  T-  Richeson.  4,  address  Rev.  M.  B. 
Fuller ;  Gallipolis,  May  28,  Supt.  H. 
E.  Conard,  Prin.  L.  W.  MacKinnon,. 
21.  addres*;  O.  T.  Corson;  Maumee, 
May  27,  Supt.  Charles  K.  Chapman^ 
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4,  address  John  W.  Dowd;  Carlisle, 
May  29,  Supt.  L.  C.  Wilkerson,  9, 
address  Hon.  E.  A.  Jones;  Raymond, 
May  13,  Supt.  J.  B.  Hughes,  Prin. 
H.  H.  Herd,  5;  Garrettsville,  May 
21,  Supt.  E.  F.  Robinson,  address  O. 
T.  Corson;  Arcanum,  May  19,  Supt. 
C.  E.  Thomas,  14;  Marysville,  May 
^8,  Supt.  L.  B.  Demorest,  Prin.  D. 
H.  Sellars,  23,  address.  Dr.  B.  F. 
McElroy;  Granger,  May  23,  Supt. 
J.  S.  Speelman,  Prin.  G.  M.  Hunt- 
^nger,  11,  address  Rev.  CD.  Cas- 
tle; Jersey,  May  22,  Supt.  J.  C. 
-Skaggs,  1 1,  address,  Prof.  W.  F.  Huf- 
iord ;  Moncl«va,  May  20,  Supt.  Will 
C.  Merritt,  4,  address  Hon.  E.  A. 
Jones;  New  Paris,  May  21,  Supt.  B. 

5.  Davis,  11,  address,  Dr.  S.  D.  Fees; 
Canal  Dover,  May  29,  Supt.  F.  P. 
Geiger,  Prin.  Chas.  E.  Teeters,  15; 
Sabina,  May  26,  Supt.  M.  J.  Flan- 
nery,  Prin.  T.  C.  Madden,  15;  Som- 
erset, May  28,  Supt.  J.  M.  Davis,  5; 
Hiram,  April  29,  Supt.  Mrs.  G.  A. 
"Vincent,  Prin.  R.  G.  Few,  3,  address 
Edmund  A.  Jones;  Woodsfield  May 
15,  Supt.  C.  S.  McVey,  Prin.  W.  G. 

^'olff,  20,  address,  Hon.  E.  A.  Jones; 
North  Baltimore,  May  22,  Supt.  G. 
L.  Brown,  27,  address  F.  B.  Pearson; 
De  Graff,  June  2,  Supt.  N.  H.  Stull, 
Prin.  S.  A.  Frampton,  23,  address 
^.  D.  Fess;  Junction  City,  May  27, 
Supt.  W.  S.  Edmunds,  8;  Upper 
Sandusky,  May  28,  Supt.  R.  J.  Kief- 
-er,  Prin.  Glen  E.  True,  22;  Belle- 
ville, May  28,  Supt.  W.  F.  All^e, 
Prin.  S.  D.  Basinger,  14;  Vermilion, 
May  29,  Supt.  J.  C.  Seemann,  Prin. 
F.  H.  Croninger,  7 ;  Covington,  May 
21,  Supt.  L.  J.  Bennett,  15,  address 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson;  Eaton,  May 
21,  Supt.  F.  B.  Bryant,  Prin.  John 
O'Leary,  19;  Toronto,  June  4,  Supt. 
O.  K.  Mardis,  9;  Salineville,  May 
29,  Supt.  F.  Linton,  11,  address  Prof. 
J.  H.  Dickason;  Delphos,  May  28, 
Supt.  T.  W.  Shimp,  20,  address  Dr. 


S.  D.  Fess;  Findlay,  May  29,  Supt. 
J.  W.  Zeller,  Prin.  J.  F.  Smith,  84; 
Sidney,  June  4,  Supt.  H.  R.  McVay, 
36. 

OHIO  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLITIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

SOUTH-EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Chillicothe,  Washington  C.  H., 
Frankfort,  Greenfield,  Portsmouth, 
Athens,  Marietta. 

CENTRAL  DISTRICT. 

Delaware,  London,  Newark, 
Marysville,  North,  East,  South,  and 
Central  High,  Columbus;  Circle- 
ville.  West  Liberty,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Pleasantville,  Mt.  Sterling. 

NORTH-EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Geneva,  Lorain,  Massillon,  Salem, 
Ashtabula. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

Canal  Dover,  New  Philadelphia, 
Steubenville,  Zanesville,  Uhrichsville, 
Newcomerstown,  Coshocton,  Bames- 
ville. 

SOUTH-WESTERN   DISTRICT. 

Piqua,  Steele  High  and  East 
High,  Dayton,  Hamilton,  Middle- 
town,  Springfield,  Covington,  Hills- 
boro,  Germantown,  Miamisburg, 
Troy,  Lebanon,  Tippecanoe  City, 
West  Milton,  Walnut  Hills. 

NORTH-WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

Bluffton,  Delphos,  Fostoria,  Ft. 
Recovery,  Defiance,  Gallon,  Clyde, 
Bucyrus,  Columbus  Grove,  Findlay, 
Fremont,  Kenton,  Lima,  Pandora, 
Sandusky,  Tiffin,  Mansfield,  Nor- 
walk,  St.  Marys,  Wapakoneta, 
Shelby,  Bowling  Green,  Sycamore, 
Van  Wert,  Marion,  Celina,  Napoleon, 
Port  Clinton,  Toledo,  Crestline, 
Upper  Sandusky. 
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O.  T.  R.  C.  BOOKS  FOR  1908-09. 

The  following  are  the  books  and 
prices  for  1908-09: 

By  mail,  postpaid,  Blackmar's  Ele- 
ments of  Sociology,  $1.00;  Jordan 
and  Kellogg' s  Evolution  and  Animal 
Life,  $1.45;  Putnam's  Representa- 
tive Essays,  $1.00.  If  your  order 
amounts  to  $6.00  or  over  the  follow- 
ing prices  are  by  express  prepaid: 
Blackmar  $0.90,  Jordon  and  Kel- 
logg, $1.25;  Putnam  $0.85. 

Send  orders  only  to 

W.  E.  Kershner^ 
Business  Mgr,,  Page  Hall,  O.  5.  U,, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


ROBERT  RURNS. 


A  Sonnet. 

O  bard  of  sweet  immortal  strains! 
Thy  breast  a  tender  heart  confined, 
It  knew  the  loves,  it  knew  the  pains 
That  common  are  to  himian  kind. 
Melodious  soul !  thy  rapturous  lyre 
Was  timed  by  Nature's  beating  heart, 
And  there  was  caught  that  living  fire 
That  made  thy  song  a  peerless  art. 

O  bonnie  Doon  and  Afton  clear  I 
O  crystal  Devon  I  O  winding  Ayr ! 
Ye  murmured  to  that  tuneful  ear 
The  blissful  lays  of  Heaven's  air. 
We  love  your  banks   and  blooming 

flowers 
We  claim  your  heritage  as  ours. 
— Wm,  F,  Palmer, 


HER  LITTLE  BOY  NO  MORE. 

By  Chauncey  Laivrance. 

Spring  has  donned  her  verdant  robes 
The  sky  is  clear  and  bright, 

The  morning  sun  looks  on  a  world 
Refreshed  with  dews  of  night. 

The    birds    have    sung    from    early 
dawn, 

And  just  as  light  and  gay 
Is  a  sister's  heart,  who  gladly  greets 

Brother's  Commencement  Day. 


A  stalwart  son  with  face  aglow 

This  day  will  sally  forth. 
With    hope,    prospects,    and    faithr 
enough 

To  conquer  half  the  earth. 

His  heart  swells  hijgh  as  father  looks- 

With  all-approving  eye. 
His  mother's  face  displays  a  smile, 

But  in  her  heart  a  sigh.' 

She's  proud  to  see  her  son  succeed, 

But,  in  a  mother's  way. 
Amid  the  joys  she  yet  can  read 

A  deeper  thought  to-day. 

No  more  with  each  returning  mom, 
His  call  to  books  will  come. 

No  more  with  boys  just  out  from* 
school. 
She'll  see  him  coming  home. 

Twelve  years  at  call  of  school-bell's 
note 
He's     searched     from     learning's- 
store 
But  now   its  tone  strikes  deep  the 
thought 
He's  her  little  boy  no  morel 


HEADQUARTERS    OF    CLEVELAND 

SCHOOLMASTERS'  CLUR 

DURING  THE  N.  E.  A. 

CONVENTION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters'' 
Club  of  Cleveland,  held  Friday  even- 
ing. May  22,  1908  at  the  Hotel 
Euclid,  The  Cleveland  Athletic  Clul> 
offered  its  magnificent  club  rooms  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  New  England 
building  to  the  Schoolmasters'  Club, 
for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  visit- 
ing men  teachers  at  the  N.  E.  A. 
The  offer  was  accepted  with  thanks, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  ta 
provide  for  the  attendance  of  mem- 
bers of  the  club  at  the  headquarters 
daily  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
and  entertaining  visitors. 

Teachers  will  be  privileged  to  se- 


Editorial  Department. 
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cure  meals  and  refreshments  at  the 
headquarters,  and  for  the  time  being 
will  have  all  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Athletic  Club. 

The  men  teachers  of  Cleveland 
will  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
make  visiting  teachers  comfortable. 
RoLLiN  H.  Tanner^ 

Sec'y  of  Cleveland  Schoolmasters' 
Club.  

UNIFORM  QUESTIONS. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  the  following  terms:  ad- 
verb, interjecliv^n,  predicate,  syntax.  2. 
Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs: 
be,  burst,  build,  choose,  set,  give, 
eat,  add,  swim,  steal.  3.  Write  the 
plurals  of  the  following:  trout,  penny, 
seraph,  phenomenon,  index  brother-in- 
law,  lieutenant-colonel,  Dr.  Leonard. 
4.  Illustrate  the  different  methods 
of  inflecting  the  adjective.  5.  Con- 
jugate sit  in  the  subjunctive  mode, 
progressive  form ;  set  in  the  indicative, 
passive.  ^.  Tell  the  part  of  speech 
and  the  grammatical  office,  or  relation 
to  other  words,  of  words  italicized  be- 
low: (a)  Almost  2l\\  the  ice  was  gone, 
(b)  The  man,  crossing  the  street,  ap- 
proached, (c)  Give  my  uncle  the  tele- 
gram, (d)  What  do  you  think  his 
name  is?  (e)  It  was  impossible  not 
to  laugh.  7.  Illustrate  the  connection- 
of  clauses  by  (a)  a  conjunction,  (b)  a 
relative  pronoun,  (c)  an  adverb.  8. 
Write  a  letter  to  one  who  has  assisted 
you  in  securing  a  position,  expressing 
your  thanks  for  the  assistance.  Name 
the  different  parts  of  a  letter. 

THFORY  .AND  PRACTICE. 

Qu cstirns    G-10    are    based    on    Keith's 
'Elementary  Education." 

1.  What  measures  would  you  take  to 
promote  the  nhysical  well-being  of  your 
pupils?  2.  What  considerations  should 
determine  the  seating  of  pupils?  3. 
How  would  you  deal  with  irregular  at- 
tendance? 4.  Indicate,  in  some  detail, 
what  use  you  would  make  of  supple- 
mentary reading  in  geography.  5. 
What  elements  should  enter  into  a 
puoil's  fitness  for  promotion?  6.  On 
what  does  class  interest  depend?  7. 
Name  and  define  two  kinds  of  attention. 


8.  How  are  habits  of  attention  formed  ? 

9.  What  things  regarding  social  life 
must  the  teacher  understand  in  order 
to  have  the  proper  view  of  his  work? 

10.  What  should  be  the  fundamental 
desire  of  the  teacher? 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Name  and  give  the  United  States 
equivalent  of  one  English,  one  French,, 
and  one  German  coin.  2.  If  a  Troy 
pound  of  gold  is  worth  $248.0256,  what 
is  an  avoirdupois  pound  worth? 
$301.42.  3.  Find  the  cost  of  a  stick  of 
timber  40  feet  long.  12  inches  wide,  and 
9  inches  thick,  at  $22.00  per  M,  board 
measure.  $7.92.  4.  What  is  the  long- 
est straight  line  that  can  be  drawn  on 
a  square  floor,  whose  area  is  225  square 
feet?  21.21  ft.  5.  A  com;)any,  the 
par  value  of  whose  stock  is  $50  per 
share,  declared  an  annual  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  $4.75  a  share.  What  is  the 
rate  per  cent,  of  the  dividend?  9i%. 
().  A  hemispherical  ceiling  25  feet  in 
diameter  is.  covered  with  steel  at  30 
cents  a  square  foot.  What  did  it  cost? 
$294,525.  7.  Air  is  composed  of  21 
volumes  of  oxygen  to  79  volumes 
of  nitrogen.  How  many  cubic  inches 
of  each  are  there  in  a  cubic  foot  of 
air?  Oxygen  362.88  nitrogen  1365.12. 
8.  (a)  Give  an  example  of  a  com- 
pound ratio,  (b)  What  is  meant  by 
indorsing  a  note?  (c)  The  volume  of 
a  cone  is  what  part  of  that  of  a  cylinder 
having  the  same  base  and  altitude?  9. 
A  9(>-day  note  dated  January  5,  1907, 
was  discounted  March  1st,  1907,  at  6%. 
Find   the  proceeds.      99.4%  of  face. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  five  facts  that  may  be  learned 
about  a  word  by  consulting  Webster's 
International  Dictionary.  2.  Illustrate 
five  variations  in  sQund  of  the  letter  e. 
3.  Give  abbreviations  for:  legislature, 
namely,  post-office,  amount,  bachelor  of 
laws.  4.  Unite  the  following  and  give 
the  principle  for  spelling  in  each  case: 
fop  X  ish,  busy  X  ness,  service  X  able, 
defer  X  fd,  true  X  ly.  5-10.  Write 
the  followincr  words  :  until, ^  supersede, 
cedar,  bicycle,  rinse,  picnicking,  solder, 
weapon,  brooch,  manacring,  height,  com- 
merce, tiegotiable,  roal  estate,  poll  tax, 
potential,  pronunciation,  etymology, 
phonics,  auxiliary,  hyphen,  modifier, 
bilious,  wrist,  headache,  morphine, 
hinre,  esophagus,  physician,  hauling. 
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UNITED    STATES    HISTORY    IN- 
CLUDING CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Give  the  motive  that  led  to  the 
founding  of  each  of  three  of  the  thir- 
teen original  colonies.  2.  What  was 
the  distinctive  work  of  the  Cabots?  Of 
Magellan?  3.  Relate  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  founding  of 
Rhode  Island.  4.  Write  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
giving  date,  names  of  generals  engaged, 
etc.  5.  State  briefly  what  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is.  6. 
What  is  the  Wilmot  Proviso?  On 
what  occasion  was  it  introduced?  7. 
State  the  point  involved  in  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate.  8.  What  is  meant  by 
the  "period  of  reconstruction"?  9. 
Name  in  order  the  Presidents  that  have 
served  since  the  Civil  War,  and  give 
one  important  event  during  the  admin- 
istration of  each.  10.  Name  three 
things  that  Congress  may  do  and  two 
that  Congress  is  not  permitted  to  do. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Draw,  a  map  of  North  America, 
showing  the  principal  mountains,  rivers 
and  lakes.  2.  Name  three  conditions 
that  govern  climate.  Illustrate  by  ex- 
ample. 3.  What  physiographic  condi- 
tions have  contributed  to  the  location 
and  growth  of  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis? Duluth?  Chicago?  4.  Why 
has  the  Mississippi  River  a  delta? 
Why  have  the  rivers  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  none?  5.  Tell  what  and  where 
each  of  the  followint?  is:  Guam,  Rhine, 
Zambesi,  Marmora,  Singapore.  6. 
How  is  soil  formed?  Account  for  the 
diflFcrent  kinds  of  soil.  7.  Name  three 
articles  imported  from  South  America, 
three  from  Asia,  and  four  from  Europe. 
8.  Define  these:  orbit,  poles,  equator, 
equinox,  axis.  9.  Name  what  you 
consider  the  most  valuable  three 
cereals,  and  tell  where  each  is  pro- 
.duced.    10.    What  is  commerce?    What 


is  barter?    What  are  the  duties  of  con- 
suls ? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  bone  of  the  thigh  and 
mention  the  class  of  joints  represented 
at  each  of  its  extremities.  2.  State 
two  purposes  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  3.  What  is  lymph?  What  work 
does  it  perform?  4.  Name  three 
things  that  interfere  with  digestion; 
three  that  promote  digestion.  4.  Give 
five  functions  of  the  skin.  6.  What  is 
meant  by  reflex  action?  Name  its 
uses.  7.  Describe  the  process  of 
breathing.  Why  is  pure  air  necessary 
to  successful  mental  effort.  8.  Where 
are  the  kidneys  located?  What  is  the 
effect  of  alcohol  on  these  organs?  9. 
Mention  a  disease  of  the  bronchial 
tubes;  one  of  the  substances  of  the 
lungs.  10.  Define  stimulant  and  nar- 
cotic. How  does  their  use  affect  young 
people  ? 

LITERATURE. 

1.  What  was  the  Augustan  Age  of 
English  literature?  Who  were  the 
leading  writers  of  the  period  ?  2. 
Name  an  English  epic  poem  and  give 
the  author.  3.  Name  a  prose  work  of 
Goldsmith's.  What  is  said  of  his  style? 
4.  Name  the  author  of  each  of  the 
following:  Poor  Richard's  Almanac, 
The  Sketch  Book,  The  Raven,  The  Rise 
r.i  the  Dutch  Republic.  5.  Cite  an  ex- 
ample of  each  of  the  following:  lyric, 
poetry,  oration,  description.  In  what 
order  can  they  be  studied  best?  6. 
Tell  briefly  the  story  of  a  selection 
from  Hawthorne.  7.  Name  two  pieces 
of  literature  that  you  would  select  to 
aid  in  the  study  of  history.  8.  Who  is 
the  author  of  "Snow  Bound"?  Write 
briefly  the  story.  Quote  from  it.  9. 
Name  three  American  novelists  of  the 
period  before  the  Civil  War,  and  tell 
the  phase  of  life  portrayed  by  one.  10. 
Make  a  list  of  the  first  dozen  books 
you  would  select  for  a  school  library. 
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OPPORTUNITY. 


They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no  more 
When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find  you  in; 

For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your  door, 

And  bid  you  wake,  and  rise  to  fight  and  win. 

Wail  not  for  precious  chances  passed  away. 

Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane ! 
Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day; 

At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 

Laugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  have  sped, 

To  vanished  joys  be  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb; 

My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with  its  dead, 
But  never  bind  a  moment  yet  to  come. 

Though  deep  in  mire,  wring  not  your  hand  and  weep ; 

I  lend  my  arm  to  all  who  say  "I  can!" 
No  shamefaced  outcast  ever  sank  so  deep 

But  yet  might  rise  and  be  again  a  man! 

"Art  thou  a  mourner?     Rise  thee  from  thy  spell. 

Art  thou  a  sinner?     Sins  may  be  forgiven. 
Each  morning  gives  thee  wings  to  flee  from  Hell, 

Each  night  a  star  to  guide  thy  feet  to  Heaven." 

—  Walter  Malone. 
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OUR  PROFESSION  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 


BY  F.  C.  KIRKBNDALL,  CHIl^LICOTHB. 


My  subject  is  not  very  specific. 
On  this  occasion  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  announcing  it  before  I 
had  the  remotest  idea  of  what  I 
should  say.  Glancing  at  the  program 
of  the  afternoon,  however,  I  find  that 
I  am  fully  as  specific  as  the  eminent 
gentlemen  who  are  to  address  us 
then.  Note  the  all-comprehensive- 
ness of  the  subject  "What  lack  I  yet?" 
One  thing  I  am  very  sure  we  all 
lack  and  that  is  "The  Teachers' 
Surplus."  I  wonder  that  Mr.  Corson 
has  not  learned  that  teachers  have  no 
surpluses.  They  have  deficits.  But 
all  the  more  honor  is  it  to  make  a 
strong  address  with  a  minus  quantity 
for  a  subject,  and  it  is  a  strong 
address  as  I  know.  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  program  of  the  after- 
noon as  well  as  upon  what  has  pre- 
ceded. I  think  I  rightly  conceive  my 
function  is  to  make  all  real  hungry 
for  the  noonday  meal. 

Since  my  theme  is  so  enigmatical 
I  should  best  proceed  by  telling  some- 
thing of  my  purpose  and  method. 
This  paper  seeks  to  be  free  from 
bookishness.  It  tries  to  be  practical 
rather  than  theoretical.  It  tries  to 
be  sjjecific  and  to  the  point  rather 
than  general  and  evasive.  I  should 
like  to  say  everything  in  perfect  good 
taste  but  I  am  more  concerned  in 
telling  the  truth.  I  should  like  to 
have  all  agree  with  me  and  be  pleased 
hut  I  am  more  concerned  that  I  shall 
observe  every  principle  of  clear  think- 
ing, fair  dealing,  and  of  honest  pur- 
l^osc  to  do  some  good.  I  fear  that 
this  paper  is  destructive  rather  than 
((nistru(  tive.  and  there  may  be  some 
preaching  in  it.    But  shall  I  apologize 


for  that?  The  men  who  have  the 
public  ear  today  are  without  excep- 
tion "ethical  teachers  and  preachers" 
—  President  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Bryan, 
Governor  Hughes,  Governor  John- 
ston, Secretary  Taft.  Please  ap- 
preciate that  if  I  preach  somewhat  I 
am  but  following  the  illustrious  ex- 
ample of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  successor.  There  is 
nothing  here  concerning  mothers' 
meetings  and  the  school  as  a  social 
center,  much  as  these  matters  per- 
tain to  this  subject,  and  those  in- 
terested are  respectfully  referred  to 
educational  literature  and  The 
Ladies*  Home  Journal.  Nor  shall  I 
spend  much  time  in  discussing  the 
somewhat  hackneyed  question  as  t# 
whether  teaching  is  a  profession. 
For  my  purpose  here  I  do  not  care. 
But  on  this  point  may  I  say  in  pass- 
ing that  teaching  is  the  oldest  pro- 
fession in  the  world.  I  quote  from  * 
Superintendent  Chancellor  of  Wash- 
ington. "The  Egyptian  Priesthood 
which  ruled  so  many  millenniums  un- 
til the  warrior  Syrians  invaded  and 
conquered  the  land,  was  a  teaching 
profession.  Herbert  Spencer  is  quite 
wrong  in  assigning  to  the  clergy  as 
priests  the  origin  of  all  the  profes- 
sions. The  origin  was  in  the  clergy 
as  teachers.  From  teaching  all  pro- 
fessions have  been  differentiated  since 
man  became  man.  From  teaching, 
renewed  day  by  day,  all  professions 
are  now  created."  Some  day  "teach- 
ing will  return  to  its  own  as  the 
mother,  the  foster-mother,  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  nurse  of  all 
wisdom."  Have  the  children  of  our 
profession  out-stripped  us  in  the  race? 
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It  will  not  always  be  so.  If  we  are 
not  now  a  profession  we  shall  be  and 
every  year  finds  us  somewhat  nearer 
that  desideratum.  Witness  our 
recently  established  state  normal 
schools  and  schools  of  education,  and 
in  anticipation  other  important  move- 
ments soon  to  appear.  And  if  I  may 
become  constructive  for  a  moment  I 
shall  say  that  the  one  particular  thing 
Ohio  needs  just  now  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  order  to  place  the 
business  of  teaching  school  a  little 
more  nearly  upon  a  true  professional 
basis  is  a  sane,  broad-minded  method 
of  the  certification  of  teachers,  a 
method  which  will  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  cultural  and  professional 
education  of  Ohio's  many  good  col- 
leges and  universities,  and  yet  a  more 
decided  stress  upon  the  fact  of  one*s 
having  made  good  in  the  actual  work 
of  the  school. 

"My  dear  fellow,  learn  now  that 
the  best  work  one  does  in  this  world, 
if  he  does  anything  worth  while,  is 
the  work  for  which  he  receives  no 
pay."  That  was  a  sage  remark  of 
a  college  professor  of  mine.  The 
public  understands  that  it  pays  us 
for  certain  hours  of  work  accom- 
plished within  the  confines  of  a  school 
building,  managing  boys  and  girls, 
hearing  them  recite  lessons,  telling 
them  some  things  they  do  not  know 
and  we  think  that  we  do  and  oc- 
casionally giving  them  an  inspiration 
which  they  would  not  get  without  us. 
That  is  all  we  are  paid  for  if  we  are 
to  do  this  business  on  the  clock- 
watching  basis.  But  the  main  thesis 
of  this  paper  is  that  it  is  our  business 
to  do  infinitely  more  than  we  are 
paid  for.  That  is  a  l6w  estimate  of 
the  work  of  our  profession  which  is 
satisfied  with  as  good  work  within 
the  school  as  the  limitations  with 
which  the  public  surrounds  us  will 
allow,  and  still  lower  is  that  estimate 


which  is  satisfied  with  public  ap- 
proval, extended  tenure  of  office,  and 
increased  salaries  —  as  important  as 
all  these  things  are.  Do  we  not  know 
that  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  could 
be  increased  more  fold  than  I  dare 
allow  myself  to  state  if  we  were  given 
the  best  environment  that  money 
could  bring  and  the  best  teaching 
force  that  money  could  employ? 

A  nation  that  spends  for  alcoholic 
drinks  and  tobacco  per  capita  an- 
nually $30.00  and  for  the  support  of 
educational  institutions  $3.50  needs 
not  to  boast.  A  nation  that  gives  less 
than  three  hundred  million  dollars 
for  schools  out  of  an  annual  income 
of  one  hundred  billion  dollars  is  not 
bankrupting  itself  in  behalf  of  edu- 
cation. It  is  proposed  by  our  Presi- 
dent to  spend  in  a  single  year  one- 
fourth  as  much  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  four,  just  fourj  huge 
floating  machines  for  the  destruction 
of  human  physical  life,  as  is  paid 
annually  in  this  country  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  thousand  upon  thousand 
of  educational  institutions  whose  ob- 
ject it  is  to  save  the  higher  life  of 
our  citizens  and  to  give  it  forth  to 
our  people  ever  and  ever  more 
abundantly.  It  may  be  we  need  the 
battle  ships  but  we  teachers  know 
that  we  need  some  other  things  worse. 
This  country  is  to  be  saved  by  its 
schools.  "The  true  American  gospel 
is  the  gospel  of  salvation  by  educa- 
tion." If  what  I  have  said  in  this 
paragraph  is  true,  then  "More  money 
for  schools"  is  the  slogan  now  to  be 
used  in  the  warfare  our  profession  is 
waging  for  higher  ground  for  Ameri- 
can civilization,  for  the  very  highest 
ideal  of  educational  advancement 
rests  upon  the  foundation  of  suf- 
ficient money  properly  spent. 

How  shall  this  money  be  obtained 
save  by  the  activities  of  our  pro- 
fession?    The  public  school  teacher 
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must  create  public  sympathy  and 
fervor  for  all  things  which  make 
for  better  public  education.  I 
take  it  that  there  has  been  no 
more  significant  educational  move- 
ment in  recent  years  than  that 
of  a  band  of  women  teachers  of 
Chicago  in  bringing  the  corporations 
of  that  city  to  time  in  the  matter  of 
taxation  in  order  to  get  more  money 
for  schools.  ''The  present  condition 
of  American  schools  reflects  the 
average  demand  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves." Whenever  the  whole  body 
of  teachers  in  any  school  community 
work  "in  school  and  out  of  school  for 
good  schools,  they  get  them."  The 
hope  for  the  best  schools  does  not 
rest  fundamentally  upon  superin- 
tendents and  principals  and  teachers 
and  boards  of  education,  but  rather 
upon  the  educational  sentiment  of  the 
general  public.  And  the  educational 
sentiment  of  the  general  public  can 
be  raised  to  higher  and  ever  higher 
levels  by  the  consecrated,  intelligent 
activities  of  our  profession.  If  we 
wish  to  make  teaching  a  real  profes- 
sion in  fact  in  accord  with  modern 
standards  of  what  a  profession  is,  let 
us  who  are  most  interested  be  ever 
doing  those  thinpfs  which  will  not 
only  raise  the  value  of  teaching  it- 
self, but  what  is  equally  important, 
raise  the  public  appreciation  of  that 
value ;  and  these  will  ever  act  and 
react  upon  each  other  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  public  schools.  We  shall 
have  to  learn  for  our  profession,  then 
teach  to  our  public,  that  the  "final 
goal  of  all  wealth  is  useful  consump- 
tion." that  its  most  useful  consump- 
tion is  in  the  building  of  character, 
and  that  the  great  institution  of  the 
state  for  the  building  of  character  is 
the  public  school.  The  average  wage 
of  the  teacher,  whatever  it  may  be, 
but  somewhat  less  than  the  union 
scale  of  the  highly  skilled  and  in- 


telligent labor  of  hod-carrying,  is  the 
measure  of  the  public  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  teaching  to  its  life.  The 
public  must  be  shown  that  teaching 
is  the  most  vital  of  all  things  with 
which  its  welfare  is  concerned  and 
that  a  proper  remuneration  in  com- 
parison with  other  trades  and  profes- 
sions and  business  activities  is  the 
one  thing  that  will  bring  to  the  work 
of  teaching  school,  strong  men  and 
women  with  educational  and  profes- 
sional equipment.  And  when  this  is 
done  the  question  will,  no  longer  need 
to  be  raised,  "Is  teaching  a  profes- 
sion?" What  I  have  said  in  this 
sinejle  illustration  holds  good  for  all 
matters  of  school  advancement.  The 
teacher  must  not  be  content  to  do  as 
well  as  he  can,  that  for  which  he  is 
paid,  but  he  must  be  alert  to  bring 
the  public  into  cordial  co-operation 
with  him  for  better  things. 

And  here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter,  a  close  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  the  school  and  the  public 
under  the  leadership  of  educational 
experts.  The  most  fundamental 
thing  in  all  school  polity  is  a  re- 
ciprocal and  kindly  feeling  of  in- 
terest and  sympathy  between  the 
school  management  and  the  public 
which  supports  it.  Our  problem 
then  is  to  get  public  appreciation  for 
what  we  do  and  public  support  for 
what  we  ought  to  do  and  must  do  but 
can  not  do  without  that  public  sup- 
port. It  follows  that  every  teacher, 
but  especially  he  at  the  head  of 
school  affairs  should  be  a  leader  of 
educational  thought  and  purpose  in 
1ms  community.  The  superintendent 
of  schools  should  be  big  enough  to 
use  the  whims  of  influential  patrons 
and  the  machinations  of  political 
factions  to  the  school's  advantage, 
and  not  small  enough  to  become  a 
trimmer  and  a  petty  bargainer  him- 
self.    He  is  the  public's  "advocate  of 
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educational  progress,"  ''custodian  of 
the  cause  of  a  higher  civilization," 
^'the  champion  of  the  welfare  of  help- 
less children,"  "the  attorney  to  save 
his  country  from  the  gallows  of 
ignorance  and  vice,"  and  as  Horace 
Mann  has  said,  "the  next  generation 
are  his  clients." 

To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this 
leadership  he  must  know  some  things. 
He  must  know  his  bearings  with 
reference  to  his  own  community,  he 
must  know  something  of  its  political 
manipulations,  its  religious  preju- 
dices, etc.,  and  above  all  he  must 
know  something  of  the  men  and 
movements  in  his  community  upon 
which  he  can  rely  and  from  which 
he  can  gain  support  in  carrying  out 
his  policies.  •  He  must  be  frank  and 
confidential  with  his  public.  The 
average  community  knows  little  of 
the  condition  of  its  own  schools — and 
that  little  is  largely  gained  through 
the  prattling  of  the  youngsters  of 
the  home  and  the  high  school  corres- 
pondent of  the  daily  papers.  May 
I  stop  here  just  long  enough  to  throw 
in  one  line  of  earnest  protest  against 
that  condition  of  affairs  which  allows 
the  public  thought  as  directed  toward 
the  school  to  be  largely  guided  by 
irresponsible  children  from  the  ages 
of  six  to  twenty.  I  remind  you  that 
this  paper  is  not  constructive  but  if 
you  ask  me  how  is  the  school  man  to 
reach  his  public  —  1  answer,  through 
the  public  press  judicially  used, 
through  public  meetings,  mothers* 
meetings,  if  you  will,  through  public 
official  reports  from  time  to  time, 
but  perhaps  more  important  than  all 
these,  by  frequent  heart  to  heart 
talks  with  the  substantial  leaders  of 
the  community.  But  the  important 
point  I  wnsh  to  make  clear  is  that 
there  shall  be  a  very  definite  and 
earnest  realization  that  this  business 
of  educatincr   the   public   is   a   chief 


concern  of  the  school  administrator. 
True,  this  is  not  the  easy  way,  but 
remember  that  courage  and  fortitude 
are  as  necessary  to  the  school  man  as 
conservatism  and  good  sense.  Yet  he 
must  be  a  pragmatist  in  that  truth 
to  him  is  whatever  is  practically 
profitable  to  believe  and  advocate, 
profitable  with  an  eye  single  to  public 
betterment,  for  the  true  school  man 
"seeks  the  general  welfare  in  forget- 
fulness  of  his  immediate  concern." 
Here  as  ever  is  the  happy  middle 
course  of  sane  conduct.  The  trim- 
mer, the  chameleon,  becomes  nervous 
and  nerveless  while  the  autocrat  "de- 
velops backbone  at  the  expense  of 
the  brain."  It  is*  perilous  to  go  too 
fast  but  courageous  and  sane  to  go 
as  fast  as  the  public  can  be  persuaded 
to  follow. 

The  finest  type  of  leadership  in  cur- 
rent history  is  exemplified  in  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Is  he  called  radical? 
I  answer  that  one  who  rightly  under- 
stands the  present  deep-rolling, 
historical,  political .  movements  must 
consider  him  conservative  and  safe. 
Is  he  impetuous,  quick  on  the  trigger, 
and  does  he  fly  the  track?  I  answer 
that  I  have  yet  to  read  a  word  in 
state  paper  or  public  address  of  his 
on  the  great  political  problems  of 
the  day  that  does  not  bear  the  im- 
press of  careful  judgment  and  well 
wrought  conclusion,  and  all  with 
perfect  deference  to  the  status  quo, 
but  which  also  looks  into  the  future 
and  takes  account  of  political  and 
social  movements  which  no  man,  not 
even  the  very  able  senior  senator  from 
Ohio  can  roll  back  upon  the  tide  of 
time  and  progress.  I  have  but  one 
criticism  of  this  wonderful  leader  of 
men.  I  think  he  is  sometimes  too 
controversial  in  matters  of  little  put)- 
lie  import.  But  I  cite  him  to  school 
men  as  the  one  famous  present-day 
example  of  leadership  and  even  in  his 
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weakness  we  may  learn  our  lesson.  It 
is  unwise  to  needlessly  arouse  an- 
tagonisms aside  from  the  main  pur- 
pose of  our  program  of  progress. 
But  Roosevelt  takes  strong .  account 
of  the  force  of  enlightened  public 
sentiment  and  so  should  we,  and  he 
is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
policy  of  taking  the  public  into  one's 
confidence  and  dealing  with  a  direct 
and  open-minded  frankness  and  I 
aver  that  the  school  man  should  do 
likewise. 

Shall  one  compromise  in  this  mat- 
ter? Let  me  remind  you  in  the 
abridged  words  of  another  that  ther£ 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  the 
reserve  of  sagacious  apostleship  deal- 
ing tenderly  with  fearfulness  and  fine 
sensibility  of  conscience,  and  the  re- 
serve of  intellectual  and  moral 
cowardice,  dealing  hypocritically  with 
narrow  minds  in  the  supposed  inter- 
ests of  social  peace  and  quietness.  The 
first  kind  of  compromise  comports 
with  fervor  and  hopefulness  and  de- 
votion to  i?reat  causes  while  the  other 
stamps  a  man  with  artifice  and 
hinders  the  free  eagerness  of  his 
vision  and  wraps  him  about  with 
mediocrity,  sometimes  of  under^^tand- 
ing  and  always  of  aspiration  and 
purpose.  The  bad  effect  of  this  kind 
of  cautiously  counting  majorities  and 
mini^rities  does  not  end  with  the  fact 
tliat  public  progress  is  delayed  but 
tho  evil  wrought  upon  the  individual 
and  hcnre  society.  One  can  not 
swerve  from  love  of  truth  and  re- 
main unharmed,  and  if  the  leaders  of 
one  ai^e  stifle  their  convictions  the 
next  age  is  the  more  likely  to  have 
no  convictions  to  stifle.  "The  fading 
of  th.<"  sense  of  the  reality  and  power 
of  e\il  is  the  greatest  peril  to  which 
men  are  exposed,"  and  coupled 
closely  with  it  is  the  dulling  of  the 
appreciation  of  one's  personal  re- 
sj)«>nsihility      in      the     matter      even 


though  he  may  not  be  in  any  way 
directly  its  cause. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  been 
preaching  rank  heresy  here  accord- 
ing to  some.  I  have  known  school 
men  who  prided  themselves  upoii 
keeping  the  public  away  from  the 
schools,  who  deliberately  adopted 
the  gum  shoe  policy  of  quietly  carry- 
ing on  the  schools  without  the  pub- 
lic's realizing  that  there  was  such  an 
institution  and  that  they  were  paying 
its  bills,  and  it  is  true  that  public  in- 
terest in  the  schools  and  discussion 
of  educational  matters  will  often 
bring  trouble  in  its  wake  for  the 
school  administrator,  because  of  the 
ill-advised  and  unwise  activities  of 
cranks  and  know-nothings. 

But  this  paper  is  outgrowing  its 
limits  and  I  wished  to  say  many 
other  things.  I  wished  to  call  at- 
tention to  that  despicable  practice  of 
disloyalty  that  exists  to  at  least  a 
limited  degree,  in  nearly  every  corps 
of  teachers,  that  spirit  that  allows 
one  to  say  and  do  things  (Juietly  in  a 
semi-public  way  that  reflects  upon  a 
fellow-worker,  or  help  make  the 
work  of  the  superintendent  harder  to 
1)3  accomplished,  and  that  spirit  which 
allows  the  superintendent  whose  pride 
it  should  ever  be  to  fight  bis  teachers' 
battles,  to  dodge  and  hide.  We  all 
owe  it  to  our  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic to  be  professional.  I  wished  to 
call  attention  to  the  responsibility  of 
our  profession  in  the  larger  field  of 
directing  state  legislation  in  educa- 
tional matters  and  of  molding  state 
and  national  educational  ideals.  I 
wished  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  the 
teacher's  duty  to  be  interested  in  pub- 
lic affairs  irrespective  of  the  effect 
of  that  interest  upon  the  school. 
The  public  should  know  his  stand 
upon  the  questions  in  which  it  is 
vitally  interested.  He  can  be  active 
in    church   enterprise   without   being 
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dogmatical  and  offensive,  he  can  be 
interested  in  politics  without  "plac- 
ing politics,"  and  being  partisan  or 
without  having  any  such  considera- 
tions disadvantageously  affect  the 
schools.  He  must  be  interested  in 
music,  art,  and  the  best  literature  and 
in  the  public  activities  in  these 
lines,  and  above  all  he  must  have  a 
definite  realization  for  himself  and 
givt  the  same  realization  to  his 
patrons  in  the  school  and  out  of  it 
the  message  of  the  social  obligation 
of  the  individual.  I  wished  to  say 
that  the  teacher  should  be  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  public  activities  of  his 
pupils  out  of  the  school  room,  their 
games  and  their  athletic  endeavors. 
Let  him  distinguish  between  sport 
for  the  pleasure  and  excitement  it 
brings,  and  sport  for  its  educational 
and  character-building  value.  I 
wished  to  prove  if  I  could  that  one's 
education  comes  fully  as  much  by  the 
activities  and  amusements  of  life  on 
the  street  and  play  grounds  and  in  the 
playhouses  as  it  does  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  school  and  the  study- 
ing of  books.  And  if  that  is  true  I 
wished  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  public  is  as  truly  responsible  for 
the  one  kind  of  education  as  the 
other  and  should  see  to  it  that  both 
are  under  proper  supervision  and 
have  proper  surroundings.  "The 
best  way  to  suppress  vices  is  by  re- 
leasing virtues  and  quickening  the 
good  qualities  inherent  in  human 
nature,"  and  he  knows  little  of  the 
laws  of  mind  and  soul  who  does  not 
know  that  much  of  this  quickening 
comes  through  properly  directed 
play,  physical  activities,  and  the  so- 
called  pleasures  of  life.  But  when  I 
say  this  I  wish  to  drop  this  one  word 
of  caution,  that  a  famous  critic  is 
probably  right  when  he  said  that  the 
American  people  have  gone  pleasure 
mad  and  if  we  value  the  best  in- 


terests of  the  future  life  of  our  re- 
public there  must  be  more  emphasis 
upon  the  serious  things  of  life  and 
less  upon  its  foibles. 

I  wished  to  say  also  that  our  pro- 
fession is  responsible  for  rightly  di- 
recting the  sometimes  over-zealous 
activities  of  the  public,  in  educa- 
tional matters.  Let  me  illustrate 
with  our  latest  fad.  Manual  Train- 
ing should  not  be  a  fad,  but  with 
many  it  is.  It  has  sufficient  ground 
because  of  its  educational  value  to 
demand  admittance  into  the  public 
school  curriculum,  but  I  wish  to  urge 
those  educators  who  have  the  broader 
vision  to  see  that  it  stands  upon  its 
educational  value  and  not  upon  its 
trade  or  money-getting  value.  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  become  one 
more  drop  in  the  already  over-flow- 
ing vessel  of  the  materialistic  philos- 
ophy of  life  from  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  daily  drink  and  rush  on 
to  live  in  society,  the  abject  de- 
bauchery of  their  own  imbibition. 

I  wished  also  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment  the  teacher  must  face  cer- 
tain responsibilities  ia  his  public  walk 
in  life  merely  because  he  is  a  teacher. 
For  one,  I  am  heartily  glad  that 
teachers  are  becoming  more  like  other 
folk.  It  is  harder  now-a-days  than 
formerly  to  tell  a  teacher  by  the 
bagginess  of  his  trousers,  the  frayed- 
ness  of  his  coat,  the  celluloidness  of 
his  collar,  and  the  unsophisticated- 
ness  of  his  general  appearance.  I 
would  not  have  him  assume  too  much 
of  what  might  be  called  a  puritanical 
air  or  attitude  of  life.  I  think  if 
we  were  to  accept  the  doctrine  of 
eating  no  meat  if  it  offends  one's 
brother  in  absolute  entirety  and  com- 
pleteness we  should  all  starve  to 
death  physically,  intellectually,  so- 
cially, and  even  morally.  But  we 
must  all  admit  that  the  circumstances 
of  life  outside  of  and  beyond  one's 
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own  control  do  rightly  affect  one's 
proper  conduct  in  his  public  walk. 
And  the  teacher  can  not  push  that 
matter  aside  with  a  shrug  of  indif- 
ference. He  must  ask  himself  and 
honestly  answer  whether  this  act  or 
that  habit  comports  with  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  him  because  of 
his  peculiar  relation  to  the  public.  I 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  draw  the  line 
and  I  should  not  for  a  moment  at- 
tempt to  formulate  a  doctrine,  but  I 
do  make  bold  to  say  that  every  school 
man  must  face  that  problem  for  him- 
self and  honestly  answer. 

Our  profession  owes  it  to  itself, 
to  the  public,  and  to  the  schools' 
best  interest  to  keep  its  skirts  clean 
before  the  public  view.  There  is  but 
one  worse  thing  than  that  the  public 
should  lose  confidence  in  its  educa- 
tors and  that  is  that  its  educators 
should  become  unworthy  of  its  con- 
fidence. I  am  not  opposed  to  house- 
cleaning  when  it  is  needed,  as  un- 
pleasant and  inconvenient  an  opera- 
tion as  that  is.  I  do  not  here  at- 
tempt to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
question  as  to  whether  there  is  fac- 
tionalism in  this  state  among  our 
profession.  Most  of  you  who  read 
the  newspapers  believe  there  is.  But 
I  do  say  that  such  factionalism  has 
not  permeated  the  rank  and  file  and 
has  not  materially  injured  our  edu- 
cational system.  What  real  big 
teacher  cares  greatly  for  the  petty 
offices  of  association  meetings  so  long 
as  these  meetings  serve  well  the  edu- 
cational and  professional  objects  for 
which  they  are  formed.  I  imagine 
that  every  similar  organization,  from 
the  political  party  to  the  Christan 
church,  has  something  of  the  same 
factionalism  which  we  are  supposed 
to  have.  But  that  does  not  make  it 
right  and  I  am  ready  to  help  clean 
out  all  factionalism  as  any  one 
shows  the  way.     I  do  not  here  pass 


judgment  as  to  whether  any  of  oar 
state  examiners  have  helped  to  un- 
worthily bestow  the  favor  of  state 
teachers'  certificates  upon  applicants 
in  payment  for  influence  in  gaining 
institute  work  at  so  much  per  week. 
But  I  do  say  that  the  examiner  or 
the  applicant  who  would  do  such  a 
thing  is  a  disgrace  to  our  profession, 
and  unworthy  the  honorable  name  of 
teacher.  But  mind  you  the  mere  fact 
of  raising  grades  proves  nothing.  I 
do  not  consider  that  I  am  infallible 
enough  to  ask  ten  questions  that  will 
accurately  and  invariably  determine 
any  particular  student's  right  to  pass 
or  fail,  but  must  always  take  into 
account  what  I  have  learned  of  that 
student,  his  application  and  his 
ability,  while  he  has  been  under  my 
tutelage,  and  if  I  can  not  do  that 
when  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  what 
the  student  has  made  his  own  of  the 
things  I  have  been  trying  to  teach 
just  recently  and  within  a  limited 
sphere,  how  can  the  examiner  ask  ten 
questions  covering  the  whole  field  of 
human  knowledge  on  the  subject  and 
rightly  determine  one's  ability  to 
teach  school.  Educational  equip- 
ment  and  professional  skill  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  largely  in 
connection  with  the  answers  to  the 
paltry  ten  questions,  I  shall  further 
admit  that  the  law  of  the  state  makes 
possible  such  trading  of  favors  as  is 
charged,  and  am  therefore  willing 
that  the  wall  of  prohibitive  legisla- 
tion shall  be  built  so  high  about  our 
state  board  that  even  the  tallest  can 
not  see  over  into  the  green  pastures 
of  county  institutes.  Our  worthy 
board  can  do  their  institute  work  in 
other  states,  a  common  practice  now 
and  not  at  all  a  vicious  one.  But 
this  should  be  said  here  that  the  mere 
fact  that  one's  institute  work  greatly 
increases  when  appointed  to  the  state ' 
board,   and  materiallv  lessens   when 
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retired  from  the  board,  proves  little. 
The  fact  that  one  has  been  appointed 
to  the  state  board  advertises  him  as 
an  educator  of  prominence  through- 
out the  state  and  would  as  a  matter 
of  course  bring  calls  for  institute 
work  and  in  passing  from  the  board 
he  falls  from  public  notice.  And 
then  I  suppose  it  is  true  that  many 
members  of  county  committees  are 
hoping  for  state  certificates  and  are 
anxious  through  no  unworthy  motives 
to  bring  state  examiners  to  their 
counties  and  become  acquainted  and 
let  the  examiners  see  what  mighty 
men  they  are  in  their  little  world. 
It  may  give  prestige  and  help  when 
the  final  test  comes  —  and  all  this 
without  bargaining  or  an  understand- 
ing. I  do  not  here  attempt  to  say 
how  widespread  the  influence  of  the 
book  companies  in  local  school  mat- 
ters is  extended  over  this  state.  I 
think  not  nearly  so  much  as  may  be 
currently  believed.  But  no  doubt 
here  and  there  certain  agents  have 
more  influence  than  they  should 
rightly  have.  But  I  see  no  remedy 
except  to  put  it  up  to  those  com- 
munities to  elect  as  members  of 
boards  of  education  their  most  sub- 
stantial citizens,  men  above  reproach, 
and  to  employ  as  superintendents  of 
schools,  capable  and  honest  educators. 
.\nd  now  finally,  every  man  has  a 


right  to  be  a  reformer  and  I  suppose^ 
we  need  them  occasionally  in  the 
ranks  of  our  profession,  but  the  right 
to  reform  and  agitation  gives  no  right 
to  a  treacherous  and  vindictive  "lago- 
to  kindle  the  flame  of  jealousy  m 
Othello's  breast,"  it  gives  no  right  to 
a  hypocritical  Antony  for  personal 
advancement  and  glory  "to  stir  the 
mob  to  burn,  fire,  kill,  slay,"  it  gives 
to  no  man  any  right  to  vindictively 
or  ambitiously  play  with  the  reputa- 
tions of  men  and  women  as  though- 
they  were  so  many  pawns  on  a  chess 
board  to  be  moved  up  or  down  at 
the  will  of  the  gamester.  The  true 
reformer  must  be  firmly  grounded  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  right 
motives,  ay,  he  is  like  the  noble 
Brutus  who  has  the  same  dagger  for 
his  own  breast  with  which  he  slew 
the  tyrant  Caesar,  whenever  the  needs- 
of  his  country  shall  demand.  He 
may  be  misled  as  was  Brutus,  but  he 
is  prompted  by  honest  purpose  and' 
self-abnegation.  I  pass  no  judgment 
upon  any  of  our  leaders,  but  I  do  ask 
the  profession  in  the  state  of  Ohio  to- 
pass  judgment  and  relegate  to  the 
rear  the  unworthy,  if  such  there  be, 
and  fall  in  behind  the  faithful  and 
keep  step  to  the  march  of  educational 
progress.  Our  profession  must  keep- 
its  skirts  clean  in  the  public  eye. 


W^HEN  STUBBORNNESS  IS  IN  THE  FIELD. 


BY  REA  McCain,  FREMONT. 


The  second  grade  was  supposed 
to  be  easier  than  the  first  and  for  that 
reason  Miss  Alton  had  asked  to  be 
transferred  as  the  continual  strain  of 
working    with    beginners   had    worn 


on  a  rather  delicate  constitution. 
Not  that  she  "missed  school,"  to  use 
the  children's  term,  but  a  headache 
was  not  an  unknown  quantity  and 
a  few  minutes*  exercise  did  not  al- 
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ways  dispel  it  so  well  as  the  books 
on  pedagogy  promised. 

Today  was  one  of  the  times  when 
new  things  must  be  explained.  The 
children  were  fairly  familiar  with  the 
shorter  operations  of  arithmetic  and 
the  superinteadent  had  declared  that 
long  division  must  be  taken  up  this 
spring.  Miss  Alton  did  not  feel  like 
making  an  experiment  today  but  her 
plan  book  said,  Tuesday,  8 :30  to 
9 :00,  First  Lesson  in  Long  Division. 
8:30  had  come  and  Miss  Alton 
started  on  her  task.  Each  step  was 
as  plain  as  the  most  modern  devices 
could  make  it  and  at  the  end  she 
placed  some  easy  examples  on  the 
board. 

"Work  those  on  your  paper.'* 

She  went  around  the  room.  Out 
of  fifty  papers  scarcely  a  dozen 
showed  any  ability  whatever;  the 
other  papers  were  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
Repeated  efforts  had  taught  Miss 
Alton  that  just  to  go  over  her  ex- 
planation again  was  useless  and 
knowing  that  a  child  will  always 
linger  over  the  part  that  to  him  is 
hardest  she  called  on  Ivan  to  come 
to  the  board  and  tell  how  he  had 
worked  his  problem. 

Ivan  was  human,  so  his  parents 
said  to  excuse  certain  defects ;  other 
people  said  he  was  spoiled.  His 
declamations,  pieces  he  called  them, 
had  tried  the  patience  of  all  his 
mother's  callers  and  lately  his  father's 
friends  had  been  annoyed  by  the 
young  man's  efforts  to  discuss  local 
politics  in  which  he  was  un- 
fortunately at  home.  His  swagger 
as  he  came  forward  to  explain  showed 
sufficiently  well  that  he  had  no  doubt 
of  his  own  power.  Only  a  word  or 
two  was  needed  to  show  how  in- 
capable he  was  of  explaining  the 
problem  and  then  Miss  Alton  felt 
that  the  moment  she  had  dreaded 
for   some   weeks,   the   moment   when 


Ivan  must  be  shown  how  his  actions 
looked  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  had 
come,  and  a  few  quick  sarcastic 
sentences  cut  Ivan  deeply  while  the 
rest  of  the  children,  frightened  by 
what  many  of  them  could  not  under- 
stand, sat  in  bewildered  stillness. 

It  was  a  necessary  adjusting  of 
values,  for  occasionally  the  boasted 
democracy  of  school  boys  fails  in  a 
given  case  and  an  outside  arbiter 
must  destroy  the  gilt  paper  pedestal 
a  small  hero  has  erected  from  his 
own  conceit.  It  was  over  now  and 
probably  such  a  tingling  rebuke  would 
not  be  needed  again  for  many  a  long 
day. 

Miss  Alton  turned  back  to  the 
children  with  the  ready  air  of  in- 
terest which  seldom  failed  to  draw 
a  response  from  little  folks.  "How 
is  it  we  begin?"  she  said,  with  her 
chalk  held  ready  to  write  down  the 
answer.  (She  had  found  out  that 
an  answer  you  expect  will  generally 
come,  but  her  quiet  assurance  did  not 
compose  the  frightened  room).  An 
expression  of  surprise  flitted  across 
her  face.  Several  of  the  children 
had  worked  out  the  example  a  mo- 
ment before  and  Miss  Alton  called  on 
Marjorie  to  place  her  work  on  the 
board.  This  time  it  did  not  "come 
out  right"  so  the  explanation  must 
needs  be  given  again  and  over  the 
same  ground  the  teacher  went  with 
never  a  motion  of  impatience  though 
she  realized  that  the  chldren  were 
glancing  covertly  at  Ivan  whose  sul- 
len resentment  was  as  yet  unabated. 

It  was  certainly  not  lack  of  pains 
that  prevented  Miss  Alton's  securing 
the  desired  result  for  she  had  pre- 
sented the  subject  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner  and  still  no  one  would 
volunteer  to  place  the  work  on  the 
board.  The  task  was  apparently 
hopeless  and  she  surveyed  the  room 
quietly.     Helen,  as  usual,  was  on  the 
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point  of  weeping,  Marjorie  tired  and 
discouraged,  Ivan  sullen,  most  of  the 
children  indifferent  with  the  careless- 
ness that  comes  from  attempting  work 
beyond  their  power  and  back  in  the 
corner  Nellie  was  beginning  to 
whisper.  Big,  awkward,  red-haired, 
impetuous  Nellie  was  rather  a  trial 
but,  poor  child,  her  aunt  had 
"adopted"  her  to  take  care  of  two 
little  children  and  the  high-tempered 
orphan  had  a  hard  time  with  her 
spoiled  little  cousins. 

*'If  Brutus  could  manage  a  Roman 
mob  with  no  weapon  but  eloquence  I 
don't  know  why  I  can  not  rule  ftfty 
children  without  a  rod"  soliloquized 
Miss  Alton  as  she  stood  quietly  be- 
fore them. 

Her  head  ached.  The  stub- 
bornness of  one  or  two  had  occasioned 
the  whole  difficulty.  Nellie  was 
plainly  naughty.  A  good  scolding 
would  at  least  keep  them  still  but  hu- 
morously Miss  Alton  decided  to  get 
on  without  it.  With  a  decided 
gesture  she  dropped  the  chalk  into 
its  box  and  looked  at  the  children 
from  whom  came  no  responsive 
glance. 

Without  preamble  she  began 
abruptly,  "There  was  once  great 
trouble  in  a  city  called  Rome.  The 
earth  opened  to  an  immense  depth. 
When  the  men  started  forth  to  their 
work  they  saw  before  them  this  great 
chasm.  They  could  not  go  on  be- 
cause of  it.  All  work  was  stopped. 
It  was  so  deep  that  bringing  earth 
to  throw  in  was  useless  for  it  would 
have  taken  great  hills  to  fill  it  up. 
Worst  of  all  it  grew  wider  all  the 
time  and  the  people  were  frightened 
by  the  thought  that  soon  they  would 
be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  asked  a  wise  man  what  to  do 
and  he  told  them  it  could  never  be 
closed  until  thev  found  the  most 
precious  thin^r  in  Rome  to  help  them. 


They  threw  in  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  jewels  but  these  things  fell 
down  and  down,  out  of  sight,  with 
never  a  hint  of  closing  the  mighty 
gap. 

"At  last  the  whisper  went  around, 
*A  man  who  has  no  thought  of  self 
and  will  give  up  all  for  others  is  the 
most  precious  thing  in  the  world.' 
They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 
Would  that  gap  be  closed?  Now  a 
young  man  came  from  the  crowd. 
'I  am  ready.'  That  was  all  he  said, 
but  he  descended  the  mighty  chasm. 
It  closed  and  the  men  went  about 
their  work  for  the  danger  was  past." 

Just  a  second's  pause.  "Is  long 
division  going  to  be  such  a  chasm 
that  we  can't  get  over  it?"  The 
voice  was  very  sweet  and  quiet  but 
searching  and  the  children  felt  the 
challenge  under  the  fun.  Marjorie 
walked  sturdily  to  the  blackboard 
and  put  the  example  on  without  a 
mistake,  while  Ivan,  his  sullenness 
all  gone,  worked  fast  and  furious  on 
his  paper.  The  arithmetic  period 
was  ended  but  Miss  Alton  kept  on 
without  a  break  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Most  of  the  pupils  understood 
the  difficult  point  by  that  time  and  as 
they  moved  wearily  in  their  seats 
Miss  Alton  said,  with  a  glance  at 
the  clock,  "No  time  for  a  reading 
lesson  this  morning." 

"Tell  us  some  more  about  Launce- 
lot,"  pleaded  some  little  voices,  for 
they  had  their  favorite  heroes  and 
many  a  spare  minute  had  been  filled 
at  such  a  request. 

Miss  Alton  loved  these  mail-clad 
knights  more  even  than  the  children 
for  her  thoughts  of  them  were 
rounded  out  by  le emends,  poems  and 
pictures  they  had  yet  to  learn  but  a 
legend  of  different  sort  was  running 
through  her  mind  and  often  a  tired 
day  had  been  helped  through  by  the 
little  poem  of   Katherine  Lee   Bates 
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and  often  had  she  murmured  the  last 
line  of  all,  "Our  best  is  labor  and 
love  and  mirth." 

She  was  thinking  of  it  then  as  she 
faced  that  motley  crowd  of  eager  or 
tired  or  cross  children,  some  with 
keen  faces  and  others  stamped  from 
birth  with  stupidity  and  evil.  "The 
story  is  simple  enough,*'  she  thought, 
then  quietly  and  even  a  little  slowly 
for  she  was  very  tired,  she  said :  "No 
more  about  Launcelot  today,  but  Vl\ 
tell  you  the  story  of  my  favorite 
poem  instead.  Once  in  a  far  off  land 
a  tumbler,  a  man  who  danced  and 
did  tricks  like  circus  men,  came  to  a 
church  and  wanted  to  help  in  the 
ser\'ice.  He  had  given  a  great  deal 
of  money,  so  they  could  not  turn 
him  away.  They  prayed  in  Latin 
and  when  he  tried  to  learn  it  he 
could  not.  They  sang  beautiful 
songs  and  he  could  not.  When 
others  were  busy  he  stood  silent  and 
ashamed.  One  day  he  went  off  by 
himself  to  another  part  of  the 
church  and  there  was  a  lovely 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family.  It 
looked  so  lonely  and  so  sad  that  the 
tumbler,  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  longed 
again  to  do  something  for  Christ. 
What  could  he  do?  He  could  not 
learn  their  prayers,  he  could  not 
sing  their  songs.  His  leaps  and 
tumbles  were  all  he  had  ever  known. 
The  pictured  eyes  were  so  lonely  he 
felt  as  though  a  person  were  there 
to  he  comforted.  He  would  do  the 
best  he  could.  He  went  through  all 
the  dances  and  whirls  he  knew  dav 


after  day  and  hoped  perhaps  the- 
sorrow  of  the  pictured  eyes  was  les* 
sened.  How  little  it  was,  but  it 
.was  all  he  could  do." 

(Was  she  making  it  simple 
enough?  The  imagery  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  she  discarded. 
They  would  not  understand  it  al- 
though for  herself  she  always- 
lingered  on  the  lines, 

"The  Queen  of  Heaven's  dim  lips- 
smiled  sweetly 

As  she  watched  his  joyance  of  toil 
and  pain.") 

She  went  on:  "For  years  he  did 
what  he  could  until  one  morning  he 
died  as  he  toiled,  and  when  the 
others  found  him  there  lovely 
flowers   were   scattered   all  around." 

Softly  she  quoted  the  closing  lines  r 

"When    human    worship    at   last   is- 

sifted 
Our     best     is    labor   and    love   and 

mirth." 

Again,  more  directly  to  the  child- 
ren. "If  we  care  for  others  and  try 
to  do  for  them  and  are  cheerful,  that 
is  all  there  is  for  us  to  do." 

The  recess  bell  was  rincfing  and 
the  children  passed  out  to  their  play. 

Too  old  for  them?  Above  their 
heads?  Miss  Alton  could  not  tell, 
but  as  they  passed  rude,  untaught 
Nellie  pressed  close  to  her  side  and 
said  in  a  husky  whisper,  "You're  the- 
nicest  person  I  ever  knew." 


LINCOLN  AS  A  LAWYER. 

BY  DR.  S.  D.  PESS,  YELLOW  SPRINGS. 


It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Lincoln's 
career  as  a  lawyer  is  due  more  largely 
to  incident  than  plan.       Nothing  is 


more  natural  than  the  drift  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  the  law.  His  habit  of 
reading  everything  within  reach,  as* 
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evidenced  by  his  saying  to  a  friend 
later  in  life,  that  he  had  read  all  the 
books  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles, 
would  insure  his  dipping  into  the  sub- 
ject of  law  now  and  then.  His 
method  of  thought  would  also  make 
the  study  of  law  a  fascinating  mental 
-exercise.  He  seemed  passionately 
fond  of  the  sort  of  mental  exercise 
involved  in  the  pursuit  of  a  legal  pro- 
position. He  needed  no  stimulus 
other  than  that  which  study  afforded. 
The  spur  incident  to  pioneer  life  in 
the  west  was  another  tremenduous 
stimulus  for  various  activities. 

If  the  spelling  bee  was  the  main 
.attraction  for  the  week  Lincoln  was 
the  first  chosen,  if  the  loafing  club  in 
the  village  store  was  the  occasion  it 
never  reached  its  climax  until  after 
the  appearance  of  Lincoln.  These 
•schools  of  mental  discipline  told  won- 
<ierfully  upon  the  intellectual  activity 
•of  the  future  statesman. 

The  new  west,  so  rapidly  grow- 
ing by  the  influx  of  a  population  seek- 
ing homes  placed  the  work  of  a  sur- 
"veyor  in  great  demand.  This  sort  of 
.activity  pleased  Lincoln.  The  very 
fact  that  it  required  a  skill  beyond 
the  average  westerner  made  it  an  in- 
citing field  to  a  young  man  of  Lin- 
coln's make-up.  Corners  had  to  be 
established,  boundary  lines  had  to  be 
run,  roads  to  be  laid  out,  tracts  to  be 
-surveyed,  all  of  which  attracted  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Consequently  in  1833 
John  Calhoun,  the  county  surveyor, 
who  had  been  attracted  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln by  the  universal  praise  extended 
to  him  for  his  intelligence  and  hon- 
esty, sent  for  the  young  man. 

He  needed  no  persuasion  to  take  up 
the  work.  His  first  task  was  to  learn 
the  business  for  he  knew  compara- 
tively nothing  about  it.  He  imme- 
diately procured  a  treatise  and  sought 
out  an  old  friend,  Graham,  to  start 
him    on    the   right    track.     He    says 


himself  that  he  studied  day  and 
night.  Some  nights  he  remained  at 
his  task  until  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
reminded  him  that  it  was  morning. 

Lincoln,  the  surveyor,  is  but  a  step 
to  Lincoln,  the  writer  of  deeds.  After 
the  farm  was  surveyed  the  deed  must 
be  written  and  recorded  for  the  safety 
of  the  free-holder.  Here  is  the  first 
demand  of  the  pioneer  lawyer.  Dis- 
puted titles  supplied  the  chief  source 
of  litigation.  It  is  but  natural  that  a 
man  engaged  as  surveyor  and  deed 
writer  would  take  the  next  step  to 
become  a  lawyer.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose 
talents  had  been  trained  in  the  spell- 
ing bees,  loafing  clubs,  corn  huskings, 
etc. 

When  he  was  about  eighteen  he 
chanced  upon  a  volume  of  the  statutes 
of  Indiana.  This  volume  he  read 
through  with  interest  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  his  early  passion- 
ate interest  in  books.  It  was  in  this 
volume  that  he  found  the  three  fa- 
mous documents  of  our  history,  to 
which  in  the  course  of  time  he  was 
destined  to  give  special  emphasis.  It 
contained  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Ordinance  of  1787 
and  the  Federal  Ccftistitution.  These 
were  wonderful  documents  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  youth  of  the  type 
of  Lincoln  at  a  time  when  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  was  beginning  to  or- 
ganize a  public  opinion  that  was  de- 
stined to  become  the  most  mighty  fac- 
tor in  one  of  the  greatest  moral  re- 
forms in  history.  It  reminds  the 
reader  of  the  incident  in  Websters 
life,  when  his  father  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  future  expounder  of  the 
national  constitution,  a  handkerchief 
upon  which  was  printed  the  constitu- 
tion, by  the  aid  of  which  the  boy 
committed  the  entire  instrument.  It 
is  not  altogether  unlikely  that  it  was 
this    volume     Lincoln    was    reading 
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when   Judge    H beheld   him, 

seated  at  the  very  top  of  a  pile  of 
wood  at  the  end  of  the  house.  When 
the  judge  called  to  the  ungainly 
youth  as  he  sat  bare-legged  and  bare- 
headed, with  a  massive  volume  on  his 
knees,  to  ask  what  he  was  doing,  the 
reply  came,  "Reading  law."  The 
judge  exclaimed,  "Great  God!" 

Another  equally  interesting  inci- 
dent in  the  life  of  Lincoln  is  related 
to  have  occurred  while  he  was  keep- 
ing store  in  New  Salem.  One  of  the 
numerous  migrating  parties  from  the 
east  stopped  in  front  of  the  store  and 
persuaded  the  owner  to  pay  him  fifty 
cents  for  a  barrel  of  rubbish  too  cum- 
bersome to  carry.  Later  upon  empty- 
ing the  barrel  of  its  worthless  con- 
tents Lincoln  found  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  Blackst one's  Commentaries. 
No  more  valuable  treasure  could  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  owner 
of  a  defunct  business  at  a  time  when 
the  proprietor  yearned  to  engage  his 
talents  in  some  line  more  congenial 
to  his  tastes.  Lincoln,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  incident  said.  "The  more 
I  read,  the  more  intensely  interested 
I  became.  Never  in  my  whole  lite 
was  my  mind  so  thoroughly  absorbed. 
I  read  until  I  devoured  them."  Dur- 
ing the  long  summer  days  while  the 
farmers  were  busy  in  getting  their 
crops  in  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
in  the  store  Mr.  Lincoln  employed  his 
time  on  Blackstone. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than 
tliat  Lincoln  should  enter  politics. 
A  term  of  service  in  the  legislature 
of  Illinois  emphasized  his  prospects 
as  a  lawyer,  should  he  decide  to  take 
up  the  work.  But  this  would  mean  the 
leaving  of  a  lucrative  employment  as 
surveyor  to  take  up  a  very  uncertain 
profession.  He  decided  to  do  this, 
however,  and  at  once  went  to  Spring- 
field, then  the  most  important  city  in 
the    state,    except    Chicago.     Joshua 


Speed  relates  an  interesting  incident 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  appearance  in 
Springfield.  He  came  to  Speed  who 
kept  a  general  store,  and  asked  the 
price  of  an  outfit  for  a  lodging  room. 
When  told  that  it  would  cost  him 
about  $20.00  Lincoln  sadly  replied 
that  while  it  was  worth  the  price  nu 
could  not  afford  to  pay  it.  He  stated 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  buy  on 
credit.  If  he  were  successful  in  the 
law  he  would  pay  for  it  within  a 
year,  otherwise  he  would  probably 
never  pay  for  it.  Speed,  pitying  his 
situation,  offered  to  share  his  own 
room  over  the  store  with  him.  Mr. 
Lincoln  picked  up  his  knapsack,  went 
up  stairs  to  the  room,  returned  at 
once  and  said,  "Well,  Speed,  I'm 
moved." 

The  character  of  pioneer  legal 
practice  is  suggested  by  the  name  of 
the  court.  Riding  the  circuit  had  a 
special  meaning  in  those  days.  The 
state  was  divided  into  judicial  cir- 
cuits. Each  circuit  had  but  one 
judge.  For  convenience  he  traveled 
from  county  to  county.  This /made 
court  week  a  great  event  in  each 
county  seat,  the  most  important  event 
of  the  year.  The  town  would  be  full 
of  lawyers,  witnesses  and  spectatois». 
The  court  room  was  the  mecca  for  all 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  Business 
was  practically  suspended  for  the 
time  and  not  infrequently  the  only 
tavern  in  the  town  was  crowded  with 
legal  talent.  Mr.  Lincoln  often 
"bunked"  as  he  called  it  with  the 
court.  During  recess  of  the  court  pro- 
ceedings the  attorneys  amused  them- 
selves and  others  by  telling  stories. 
Mr.  Lincoln  always  held  the  palm  in 
this  art.  Not  infrequently  during 
the  trial  he  could  be  seen  in  the  court 
room  with  a  group  about  him,. relat- 
ing some  story.  At  times  the  judge 
would  seem  to  lose  patience  when  he 
would  reprimand  Mr.  Lincoln  by  call- 
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ing  out,  "Come,  come  Mr.  Lincoln, 
there  is  no  use  to  try  to  carry  on  two 
courts  at  once.  If  you  don't  adjourn 
yours  ril  have  to  adjourn  mine." 
After  the  adjournment  the  judge 
would  call  one  of  the  group  to  inquire 
what  story  Lincoln  was  telling.  This 
inquiry  was  directed  from  the  real 
interest  the  judge  felt  in  everything 
Lincoln  related.  On  one  occasion 
the  clerk  of  the  court  who  was  within 
hearing  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  burst  into 
laughter.  The  judge  fined  him  $5.00 
for  contempt  of  the  court  and  at  the 
close  of  the  trial  he  called  the  offend- 
ing officer  to  ask  what  Lincoln  had 
told.  Upon  his  relating  it  to  the 
judge,  the  latter  replied,  "I  will  remit 
the  fine." 

At  meal  time  in  the  tavern  a  motley 
group  would  surround  the  table ;  the 
judge,  the  lawyers  and  the  witnesses, 
the  criminals  out  on  bail,  the  pedler 
and  country  faker,  attracted  to  the 
place,  all  in  a  sort  of  pell  mell,  would 
intensify  the  democratic  instincts  of 
western  life.  The  court  houses  were 
of  the  plainest  order,  generally  built 
of  wood  but  sometimes  of  brick.  The 
front  pillars,  the  cupola  and  veranda 
distinguished  the  seat  of  justice  from 
all  the  other  buildings.  Unlike  the 
equipment  of  the  modem  court  house 
with  its  various  apartments  for  bench, 
bar,  jury  witnesses  and  spectators,  the 
interested  parties  felt  favored  if  they 
could  find  any  sort  of  accommoda- 
tions. Mr.  Lincoln's  favorite  con- 
sulting position  was  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  resting  upon  his  haunches  while 
he  interviewed  his  client.  Frequently 
he  would  take  his  client  on  the  out- 
side of  a  building,  where  he  might  be 
seen,  leaning  against  the  wall  talking 
over  his  case. 

The  conduct  of  the  trials  always 
won  for  Mr.  Lincoln  a  regard  that 
approached  personal  affection.  His 
treatment  of  the  witness  was  deter- 


mined by  his  attitude  toward  the 
truth  while  on  the  stand.  If  he  dis- 
played an  attempt  to  falsify,  Lin- 
coln's grilling  was  such  that  all  sym- 
pathy had  fled.  If  a  victim  of  mis- 
fortune fell  into  his  hands,  the  ten- 
derness with  which  he  was  treated 
frequently  caused  a  flow  of  tears  un- 
bidden. Wherever  he  was  at  trial 
time  or  after  adjournment,  he  was  in- 
variably the  center  of  attraction.  If 
for  any  reason  he  was  absent  from 
the  session,  general  inquiry  of  his 
whereabouts  was  made.  More  than 
once  Judge  Davis  was  heard  to  say, 
"Where  is  Lincoln  ?  Why  don't  Lin- 
coln come?"  While  his  absence  was 
always  noted  in  the  court  room,  it 
was  more  pronounced  in  the  tavern. 

Mr.  Lincoln  will  not  be  ranked  in 
history  with  the  first  lawyers  of  the 
country.  He  possessed  neither  the 
legal  training  nor  the  facts  for  such 
rank.  In  many  ways,  however,  he 
stood  a  splendid  example  of  what  the 
fraternity  should  be.  He  disliked 
the  small  practices  which  rested  upon 
technicalities.  He  doubtless  never 
read  Burke's  dictum  that  no  man  de- 
pendent upon  technicalities  will  ever 
appreciate  the  real  functions  of  the 
law.  He  did  not  allow  precedent  to 
have  undue  weight.  He  consulted 
authorities  freely  but  most  fully  re- 
lied upon  reasoning  to  reach  justice  in 
the  case.  His  habits  in  practice 
were  to  concede  largely  to  his  oppo- 
nent. At  one  time  when  a  colleague 
was  strenuously  opposing  the  admis- 
sion of  some  evidence,  Mr.  Lincoln 
broke  out,  "Oh,  I  guess  that  can  be 
allowed." 

His  impulses  were  against  litiga- 
tion. He  constantly  advised  a  settle- 
ment out  of  court  if  feasible.  He  re- 
garded the  law  as  the  agency  to 
secure  justice.  If  the  case  in  ques- 
tion appeared  to  him  to  be  wrong,  he 
would  decline  to  take  it.     At  times 
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he  severely  rebuked  the  litigant  for 
.beginning  such  a  case. 

His  fees  were  quite  moderate,  so 
low  that  even  judges  lectured  him  on 
the  grounds  that  he  did  not  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  profession.  His 
greatest  fee  was  $5,000.00  which  he 
received  from  a  corporation.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  retained  on  some  of  the 
most  important  cases  that  came  up  in 
his  state.  He  was  often  associated 
with  the  best  lawyers  of  the  state  and 
in  all  these  cases  he  displayed  an 
ability  that  was  far  above  the  aver- 
age. After  being  associated  with 
Stanton  in  a  suit  that  was  heard  in 
•Cincinnati,  he  declared  to  a  friend 
that  a  man  without  a  trained  mind 
was  wonderfully  handicapped.  An- 
other time  he  left  the  court  room  and 
spoke  to  a  friend,  "I  am  going  home 
and  get  ready  for  this  case.  Those 
fellows  are  no  better  than  I  am  if 
they  do  have  the  advantage  of  a 
training  that  I  have  not  had."  While 
Mr.  Lincoln  looked  upon  law  as  a 
means  to  livelihood,  he  never  allowed 
the  business  side  to  lesesn  the  value 
of  his  profession.  The  practice  of 
law  to  him  was  a  means  to  secure 
justice. 

CRITICISM  OF  "EVOLUTION  AND 
ANIMAL  LIFE. 

''This  volume  is,  in  the  main,  not 
a  discussion  of  the  theories  of  evolu- 
tion, but  rather  an  exposition  of  its 
facts,  processes,  and  laws.  Dr.  Jor- 
dan, the  president  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  University,  and  his  col- 
league in  this  work,  Dr.  Kellogg, 
professor  of  Entomology  in  that 
university,  are  eminently  fitted  pre- 
cisely for  this  task.  They  take  up 
one  by  one  such  topics  as  the  phys-  ' 
ical  basis  and  simplest  expression  of 
life  formation  and  mutation  as  one 
factor  of  evolution,  heredity  as 
another,  and  selection — natural,  sex- 


ual, or  artificial — as  another  factor, 
and  follow  out  the  methods  of 
nature  with  abundant  example  and 
illustration.  Thus  the  book  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  being  understood 
by  the  reader  who  is  not  trained 
technically  in  science,  provided  that 
he  will  give  it  his  fair  and  careful 
attention.  Altogether  the  \york 
covers  a  field  quite  different  from 
that  of  most  books  dealing  with  evo- 
lution, and  to  all  students  of  the 
subject  and  to  all  who  have  a  natural 
taste  for  science  in  popularized  but 
accurate  form,  it  will  prove  of  in- 
estimable \'alue.  In  saying  this  we 
need  not  imply  that  every  conclusion 
reached  in  this  book  is  to  be  ap- 
proved as  positively  determined.  The 
authors  themselves  remark,  'We 
cannot  talk  long  without  saying 
something  that  others  do  not  be- 
lieve, and  others  cannot  talk  long 
without  saying  something  that  we  do 
not  believe.'  Their  object  is,  first  of 
all,  to  inspire  students  with  a  desire 
to  reach  conclusions  of  their  own 
through  their  own  investigations." 
—The  Outlook. 

TWENTY.FIVE  WAYS  0^  SAYING  THE 
SAME  THING. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  single  line  of 
poetry  in  the  English  language  that 
will  admit  of  the  transposition  of  its 
wording  without  affecting  the  sense 
equally  with  the  following  well- 
known  and  beautiful  picture  line  of 
Gray,  taken  from  his  "Elegy  Written 
in  a  Country  Churchyard."  It  shows 
twenty-five  different  readings,  all 
nearly  equally  beautiful  and  each  ex- 
pressing the  poet's  original  thought: 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his 
weary  way. 

The  weary  plowman  plods  his 
homeward  way. 

The  plowman,  weary,  plods  his 
homeward  way. 
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His    homeward    way    the    weary 
plowman  plods. 

His  homeward  way  the  plowman, 
weary,  plods. 

The   weary    plowman    homeward 
plods  his  way. 

The   plowman,   weary,   homeward 
plods  his  way. 

His     way     the     weary     plowman 
homeward  plods. 

His    way    the    plowman,    weary, 
homeward  plods. 

His  way  the  plowman  homeward, 
weary,  plods. 

His     homeward     weary    way   the 
plowman  plods. 

Weary,    the    plowman    homeward 
plods  his  way. 

Weary,    the    plowman    plods    his 
homeward  way. 

Homeward,    his    way    the    weary 
plowman  plods. 

Homeward,  his  way  the  plowman 
weary  plods. 

Homeward,    his    weary    way    the 
plowman  plods. 

The  plowman,   homeward,   weary, 
plods  his  way. 

His     weary    way,     the    plowman 
homeward  plods. 

His    weary    way,    the    homeward 
plowman  plods. 

.  Homeward,    the    plowman    plods 
his  weary  way. 

Homeward,   the    weary    plowman 
plods  his  way. 

The    plowman,    weary,    his    way 
homeward  plods. 

The    plowman    plods    his    weary 
homeward  way. 

Weary,    the    plowman   his    home- 
ward way  plods. 

Weary,    his    homeward    way    the 
plowman  plods. 

''Scrap  Book." 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELrS  EDUCA- 
TIONAL POLICY. 

"It  is  significant  that  both  from 
Minnesota  and  Georgia  there  have 
come  proposals  in  this  direction  in 
the  appearance  of  bills  introduced 
into  the  national  congress.  The  con- 
gressional land  grant  act  of  1852  ac- 
complished much  in  establishing  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  the  several 
states,  and  therefore  in  preparing  to 
turn  the  system  of  educational  train- 
ing for  the  young  into  channels  at 
once  broader  and  more  practical — 
and  what  I  am  saying  about  agri- 
cultural training  really  applies  to  all 
industrial  training.  But  the  colleges 
cannot  reach  the  masses,  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  masses  should  be 
reached. 

''Such  agricultural  high  schools  as 
those  in  Minnesota  and  Nebraska  for 
farm  boys  and  girls,  such  technical 
high  schools  as  are  to  be  found,  for 
instance,  in  both  St.  Louis  and 
Washington,  have  by  their  success 
shown  that  it  is  entirely  feasible  to 
carry  in  practical  fashion  the  funda- 
mentals of  industrial  training  into  the 
realms  of  our  secondary  schools. 

''At  present  there  is  a  gap  between 
our  primary  schools  in  country  and 
city  and  the  industrial  collegiate 
courses,  which  must  be  closed,  and  if 
necessary  the  nation  must  help  the 
state  to  close  it.  Too  often  our 
present  schools  tend  to  put  alto- 
gether too  great  a  premium  upon 
mere  literary  education,  and  there- 
fore to  train  away  from  the  farm  and 
the  shop. 

"We  should  reverse  this  process. 
Specific  training  of  a  practical  kind 
should  be  given  to  the  boys  and  girls 
who  when  men  and  women  are  to 
make  up  the  backbone  of  this  nation 
by  working  in  agriculture,  in  the 
mechanical  industries,  in  arts  and 
trades;  in  short,  who  are  to  do  the 
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duty  that  should  always  come  first 
with  all  of  us,  the  duty  of  home- 
making  and  home-keeping.  Too  nar- 
row a  literary  education  is,  for  most 
men  and  women,  not  a  real  education 
at  all ;  for  a  real  education  should  fit 
people  primarily  for  the  industrial 
and  home-making  employments  in 
which  they  must  employ  the  bulk  of 
their  activities.  Our  country  offers 
unparalleled  opportunities  for  do- 
mestic and  social  advancement,  for 
social  and  economic  leadership  in  the 
world.  Our  greatest  national  asset 
is  to  be  found  in  the  children.  They 
need  to  be  trained  to  high  ideals  of 
every  day  living,  and  to  high 
efficiency  in  their  respective  voca- 
tions ;  we  cannot  afford  to  have  them 
trained  otherwise,  and  the  nation 
should  help  the  states  to  achieve  this 
end."  

TROUBLES  OF  THE  SMALL  BOY. 

Before  they  had  arithmetic, 

Or  telescopes  or  chalk. 
Or    blackboards,    maps    and    copy 
books — 

When  they  could  only  talk; 


Before  Colimibus  came  to  show 

The  world  geography, 
What  did  they  teach  the  little  boys 

Who  went  to  school  like  me? 
There  wasn^t  any  granmiar  then, 

They  couldn't  read  or  spell, 
For  books  were  not  invented  yet — 

I  think  'twas  just  as  well. 
There  were  not  any  rows  of  dates, 

Or  laws  or  wars  or  kings. 
Or  generals  or  victories. 

Or  any  of  those  things. 
There  couldn't  be  much  to  learn ; 

There  wasn't  much  to  know. 
'Twas  nice  to  be  a  boy 

Ten  thousand  years  ago. 
For  history  had  not  begun. 

And  the  world  was  very  new, 
And  in  the  schools  I  don't  see  what 

The  children  had  to  do. 
Now  always  there  is  more  to  learn — 

How  history  does  grow! 
And  every  day  they  find  new  things 

They  think  we  ought  to  know. 
And  if  it  must  go  on  like  this, 

I'm  glad  I  live  today. 
For  boys  ten  thousand  years    from 
now 

Will  not  have  time  to  play! 

—  A  nswers. 
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Coleridge  in  his  great  fondness 
for  children  called  them  "Kingdom- 
of-Heavenites." 

4k       4k       4k 

What  joy  if  we  could  always  find 
just  the  proper  key  with  which  to 
unlock  the  mind ! 

*  4k       4k 

If  we  can  lead  pupils  to  form 
their  own  judgments  it  is  far  better 
than  to  give  them  ours. 

4k       4k       4k 

Most  of  the  friction  in  schools 
arises  from  a  lack  of  respect  for  and 
obedience  to  law  at  home. 

4k       4k       4k 

We  insist  upon  regularity  and 
punctuality  not  because  we  are  auto- 
crats, but  for  good  citizenship. 

4e        4k        4k 

Foi'R  hundred  thousand  for  aban- 
doned canals  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand for  schools  in  active  operation. 

4k       4k       4k 

Thk  individuality,  the  personality 
of  the  teacher  is  the  largest  factor  in 
the  school.  If  that  is  right  the  school 
is  all  right. 

*  ^     * 

Elvria  graduated  thirty  boys  and 
thirty-two  girls.  This  is  an  answer 
to  the  statement  that  high  schools 
are  for  girls  only. 
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If  we  want  to  do  something  that 
the    physician    doesn't    approve    the 
simple,  easy  thing  to  do  is  to  employ 
a  physician  who  does. 
*     *     * 

Says  Emerson:  "I  look  upon  the 
simple  and  childish  virtues  of 
veracity  and  honesty  as  the  root  of 
all  that  is  sublime  in  character." 


Sometimes    it    is    well    for    the 

teacher    to    make  a  sacrifice  hit,  to 

become  willing  to  be  put  out  that  the 

pupil  may  have  the  joy  of  victory. 

«     «     « 

In  the  fable  Vishnu  says:  *'Take 
thy  choice ;  with  five  wise  men  shalt 
thou  enter  hell,  or  with  fiwt  fools 
pass  into  paradise."  Which  did  he 
choose  ? 

^       t¥       Hi 

"A  FOND  father  and  a  fool  son" 
is  the  way  it  is  put  in  a  certain  book. 
Wrong !  The  father  ought  to  be 
fond  enough  of  the  son  to  give  him 

his  dues. 

4c      «      « 

The  superintendent  or  the  prin- 
cipal who  tries  to  reduce  all  the 
teachers  of  his  corps  to  the  same 
standard,  the  same  level,  is  really 
trying  to  transform  the  school   into 

a  factory. 

*  *     ♦ 

The  success  of  the  Reading  Cir- 
cle in  your  county,  dear  teacher,  de- 
pends, in  some  measure,  upon  you, 
and  if  you  fail  to  do  your  full  duty 
your  county  will  not  make  the  show- 
ing it  ought. 

*  *     * 

When  the  one  boy  was  outstrip- 
ping his  companion  in  the  running 
race  the  second  boy  caught  the  first 
by  the  coat  and  pulled  him  back. 
That  was  the  very  acme  of  mean- 
nes-:;  and  selfishness. 


Wh\t  a  blatant,  strident  thing  is 
a  phonograph !  It  says  only  the 
things  that  have  been  given  it  to  say 
and  never  varies  the  way  of  saying 
them.  How  fortunate  that  so  few 
teachers  are  phonographic! 

4(       4k       4( 

Some  one  has  said:  "If  you  would 
have  a  friend  be  a  friend,"  and  the 
same  principle  applies  to  all  the  af- 
fairs of  life;  Better  go  to  it  than  to- 
wait  for  it  to  come  to  you.  If  we 
go  toward  it  we  shall  meet  it  on  the 

way. 

*  ♦     * 

Better  for  the  pupil  never  to- 
have  had  literary  masterpieces  in  the 
school  if  the  teaching  is  such  as  to- 
create  a  dislike  for  them.  The  object 
in  teaching  literature  is  to  create  a 
real  love  for  literature,  and  blessed 
the  teacher  who  can  do  this. 

*  *     * 

If  all  the  people  who  would  'do- 
their  work  all  the  better  for  reading 
the  Monthly  will  only  advance  upon? 
our  agents  and  subscribe  at  the  insti- 
tute, the  agents  will  be  pleased,  we 
sliall  he  pleased,  and  the  subscribers 
will  be  pleased  throughout  the  year. 

*  *     * 

Charles  Lamb  once  called  Cole- 
ridge "an  archangel — a  little  dam- 
aged," and  thus  proclaimed  for  alt 
time  the  difference  between  ideals 
and  experience.  It  is  always  easy  to 
have  ideals  but  takes  a  deal  of  work 
to  reach  them  in  our  own  expenence. 

*  *     * 

Said  Daniel  AVebster,  "At  school 
there  was  one  thing  I  could  not  do. 
I  could  not  make  a  declamation.  I 
could  not  speak  before  the  school."" 
Possibly  here  is  a  suggestion  for 
teachers  who  despair  of  boys  who 
have  a  like  experience.  Perhaps 
these  slow  boys  will  blossom  out  as. 
orators  later  om 
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There  is  such  a  thing  as  being 
too  aggressive,  no  doubt,  but  not  very 
many  people  lose  their  positions  on 
that  account.  Far  more  lose  their 
places  because  they  are  not  aggres- 
sive enough,  because  they  are  not 
even  progressive.  On  ship  the  com- 
mand is,  '*Look  alive !" 
4k      ♦      ♦ 

What  is  the  use  of  strutting?  No 
matter  what  my  attainments  are,  my 
neighbor  excels  me.  He  has  more 
money,  better  clothes,  a  fairer  face,  a 
better  house,  greater  amiability,  more 
friends,  a  better  library,  a  richer  (tx- 
perience,  and  does  more  for  the 
world.    What  is 'the  use  of  strutting? 


that  can  not  be  set  down  in  a  re- 
port, that  can  not  be  described,  that 
can  scarcely  be  called  by  name.  They 
are  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  fruit, 
the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  flower, 
the  peculiar  something  in  the  picture 
that  baffles  while  it  fascinates. 

4k       af       4k 

A  VERY  observant  gentleman  was 
characterizing  a  certain  school  man 
and  remarked,  "He  seems  to  be  de- 
ficient in  terminal  facilities."  This 
is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  either  in  the 
case  of  a  railroad  or  a  man.  Without 
terminal  facilities  neither  can  reach 
the  destination — and  so  becomes 
greatly  crippled  in  usefulness. 


When  the  world  advances  far 
enough  so  that  parents  will  ask  their 
children  the  question,  "What  does 
the  teacher  think  of  you?"  instead  of 
""What  do  you  think  of  the  teacher?" 
the  schools  will.be  far  more  serv- 
iceable and  the  teach«f*s  lot  more 
happy. 

4k      4k      ♦ 

Harhy  Thaw  never  had  a  fair 
chance.  He  had  no  regular  work  to 
do;  he  had  too  much  spending 
money;  there  was  too  much  indul- 
gence and  too  little  restraint ;  he  did 
not  learn  to  make  sacrifices  to  the 
hurting  point.  Poor  fellow!  He  did 
not  have  a  fair  chance  in  life. 

4e       4t       4k 

Someone  says,  "Shakespeare  sets 
his  readers'  souls  on  fire  with  flashes 
of  genius;  his  commentators  follow 
close  behind  with  buckets  of  water 
putting  out  the  flames."  Sometimes 
we  wonder  if  our  friends  who  teach 
Shakespeare  are  not  concerned  quite 
as  much  with  the  notes  as  with  the 
text. 

4k       4k       4k 

The  best  things  in  a  school  are  the 
invisible,  intangible  ones,  the  things 


In  some  of  the  tobacco  districts 
the  girls  quit  school  to  work  at  strip- 
ping tobacco  leaves,  and  are  given 
preference  over  boys  because  they 
have  nimble  fingers.  Parents  who 
permit  this  seem  not  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  nimble  wit  of 
these  same  girls  might  lead  to  dis- 
tinction in  school  work.  'Tis  a  thou- 
sand pities  to  ^e  fine  girls  and  boys 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  cupidity. 

♦      4k      ♦ 

An  old  Scotch  lady's  one  great 
desire  was  to  see  Edinburgh  but  for 
a  long  time  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  make  the  trip  because  the 
train  would  pass  through  a  tunnel. 
In  time,  however,  she  yielded  to  per- 
suasion and  made  the  trip.  Weary 
with  travel  she  fell  asleep  and  when 
she  awoke  found  herself  in  Edin- 
burgh and  had  not  even  seen  the  tun- 
nel. There  is  a  great  lesson  in  ped- 
agogy in  this  story  if  any  one  cares 
to  extract  it. 

4k       4k       4t 

Just  a  little  enterprise  and  work 
on  the  part  of  teachers  will  bring 
to  the  institute  many  patrons  of  the 
schools    and   they   will   certainly  be 
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profited  by  the  exercises.  There  is 
small  need  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that  these  patrons  should  be  in- 
terested in  all  that  concerns  the 
children.  But,  aside  from  that,  the 
institute  affords  a  program  that 
should  appeal  to  all  intelligent 
people.  If  teachers  will  only  invite 
the  citizens  many  of  them  will  at- 
tend and  the  institute  will  be  all  the 
better  for  their  presence. 

*  ♦     ♦ 
Teachers     become      experts     in 

judging  home  conditions.  They 
soon  come  to  know  what  homes  are 
conducted  in  a  systematic,  orderly 
way,  what  homes  have  authority  en- 
throned and  obedience  exacted,  what 
homes  require  children  to  assume 
some  .of  the  responsibilities,  what 
homes  believe  in  having  even  hard 
work  done  thoroughly  and  on  the 
minute,  and  what  homes  believe  that 
regular  work  should  always  take 
precedence  over  that  which  is  inci- 
dental or  subordinate. 

*  *     * 

A  MOTHER  went  to  a  school  to  get 
the  books  belonging  to  her  fifteen- 
year-old  daughter,  telling  the  super- 
intendent that  the  daughter  was  quit- 
tihg  school  and  explained  the  cause 
by  saying:  "She's  keeping  company 
now."  If,  as  Dr.  Harris  says,  ed- 
ucation is  the  only  door  through 
which  woman  may  enter  into  suc- 
cessful life,  then  here  is  a  girl  who  is 
barred.  Just  where  the  respons- 
ibility rests  is  not  for  us  to  assert, 
but  the  inference  is  clear  that  in  years 
to  come  .there  will  be  heart-burnings. 

*  *     ♦ 

Prior  to  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  it  might  be  well  for  the 
Committee  on  Legislation  of  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  to  de- 
termine definitely  what  school  legis- 
lation   is    needed,  have    a    circular 


printed  setting  forth  clearly  what 
has  been  agreed  upon,  and  then  ap- 
point a  sub-committee  composed  of 
one  or  more  active  school  men  itt 
each  county  to  bring  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislators  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties.  If  we  make  ad- 
vances in  educational  lines  we  must 
have  organization. 

*  *     ♦ 

There  are  sorrowing  homes  in 
America  at  this  time  because  of  death 
and  accident  in  connection  with  our 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  but  the 
tears  and  aching  hearts  can  not  re- 
store life  and  limb.,  A  hundred 
years  hence  our  present  method  of 
celebrating  the  Fourth  will  be  char- 
acterized  as  worthy  of  barbarians.  It 
is  not  to  our  credit  as  a  people  that 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  define 
patriotism.  In  the  good  time  to 
come  even  the  children  will  know 
that  the  word  means  peace,  ordcr^ 
unselfishness  and  happiness. 
«     «     « 

People  who  eat  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  should  be  sure  of  perfect 
digestion  if  they  would  attain  to  sym- 
metrical development.  Otherwise, 
they  attain  veneer  and  veneer  in  ed- 
ucation is  bad,  yea,  very  bad.  The 
knowledge  that  we  gain  must  leaven 
the  whole  lump,  must  permeate  the 
whole  being,  must  change  the  entire 
structure  in  order  to  be  effective.  If 
put  on  with  a  brush  it  becomes 
grotesque  and  transforms  an  igno- 
ramus into  a  hypocrite.  Every  tissue 
must  be  saturated  with  it.  Then  it 
becomes  both  strength  and  ornament. 

*  *     ♦ 

If  you  will  speak  the  names  of 
several  of  your  acquaintances  and 
then  note  the  taste  in  your  mouth 
at  the  speaking  of  each  name,  yon 
will  have  a  fair  index  of  the  char- 
acter of  these  people,  provided,  of 
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coarsC)  that  you  are  delicately  sus- 
ceptible to  fine  flavors.  One  name 
may  cause  you  to  make  a  wry  face 
as  if  you  had  bitten  into  a  crab-apple 
or  a  green  persimmon,  while  the  next 
name  may  evoke  a  big  smile  as  if 
you  had  bitten  into  a  big,  luscious 
strawberry.  Wonder  how  people 
look  and  act  when  they  speak  our 
names? 

♦  «     * 

Some  of  the  brethren  are  still 
aping  the  colleges  by  calling  the 
teaching  force  of  the  high  school  a 
"Faculty."-  If  this  high  school  corps 
is  a  faculty,  why  not  the  teachers  in 
the  grades?  Moreover,  if  the  high 
school  corps  is  a  faculty  the  mem- 
bers must,  of  course,  all  be  Profes- 
sors. We  inveigh  against  high  school 
fraternities  because  they  ape  the  col- 
leges and  then  do  the  same  thing 
ourselves.  Let's  tell  the  truth.  This 
term  Faculty  belongs  distinctly  to  the 
colleges  and  when  we  use  it  we  be- 
come plagiarists. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

RusKiN  speaks  of  people  who 
"are  perfectly  ready  to  'give  the 
gospel  gratis,  but  never  the  loaves 
and  fishes."  To  give  the  loaves  and 
fishes  is  a  crucial  test  of  sincerity.  If 
our  profession  doesn't  cost  us  any- 
thing of  time,  or  effort,  or  money, 
the  sincerity  of  our  motives  may  well 
be  questioned,  but  if  people  see  that 
our  faith  is  reinforced  and  empha- 
sized by  works  and  sacrifices  they 
will  readily  concede  our  sincerity.  It 
is  easy  to  say,  "Too  bad"  at  the  mis- 
fortune of  a  friend,  but  it  is  another 
thing  to  send  a  box  of  roses. 

4k      4k      ♦ 

R.  H.  Oman  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  graduate  of  Teachers* 
College  of  Ohio  State  University  and 
the  honor  is  no  slight  one.  He  thus 
becomes  the  pioneer  in  a  movement 


which  must  do  great  things  for  the 
profession  in  Ohio.  The  greatest 
educational  advances  consist,  in 
great  measure,  in  setting  new  stand- 
ards of  excellence.  These  new 
standards  are  soon  adopted  by  people 
and  then  the  old  standards  become 
obsolete.  Thus  it  is  that  Mr.  Oman 
bcomes  the  precursor  of  the  com- 
ing hosts  of  professionally  trained 
teachers. 

♦  4k      ♦ 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  large 
number  of  promotions  in  Ohio  this 
year.  This  is  an  evidence  of  justice 
and  fair  play  on  the  part  of  boards 
of  education  in  that  they  are  willing 
to  give  recognition  of  merit  right  at 
home.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
stimulating  teachers  in  a  corps  than 
to  let  them  know  that  special  merit 
will  be  recognized  when  opportunity 
offers.  In  looking  oyer  the  field  we 
find  that  many  teachers  have  been 
advanced  to  better  positions  already 
this  year,  and  this  fact  will  encour- 
age every  teacher  in  that  particular 

corps. 

♦  ♦     * 

The  inspection  of  schools  takes 
into  account  the  physical  condition 
of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the 
school  is  located  on  the  tenable 
theory  that  external  conditions  in- 
fluence the  child's  education  or  rather 
is  a  part  of  it.  If  the  town  is  shift- 
less and  unkempt  this  condition  be- 
tokens a  mental  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple which  is  antagonistic  to  the  best 
sort  of  school  work.  If  the  streets 
and  houses  are  unsightly,  it  is  a  sign 
that  standards  of  life  are  not  what 
they  should  be.  As  a  rule  a  first 
grade  school  is  but  the  expression  of 
first  grade  conditions. 


We    infer    that    executive    ability 
means  the  power  to  do  many  things 
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well  in  the  course  of  the  day  with- 
out undue  stress  or  friction.  In  the 
kitchen  it  means  the  ability  to  have 
all  the  aishes  ready  to  serve  at  the 
same  time  and  each  so  well  cooked 
and  seasoned  that  it  may  seem  to 
have  been  the  sole  care  of  an  expert.  * 
In  school  it  means  the  checking  off 
of  duties  in  regular  order  with  the 
best  wisdom  at  our  command,  meet- 
ing situations  with  courage,  kind- 
ness and  firmness,  but  never  taking 
an  hour  for  a  duty  that  should  re- 
quire only  a  minute. 
*     ♦     ♦ 

The  value  of  a  bit  of  work  is  not 
to  be  estimated  by  the  time  devoted 
to  it.  The  work  one  person  does  in 
an  hour  may  be  of  far  greater  value 
and,  also,  excellence  than  that  which 
another  does  in  a  whole  month. 
There  is  no  spepial  virtue  in  dawd- 
ling and  the  really  busy  person  can 
not  afford  time  for  it.  Said  one  man 
of  another,  "He  has  great  capacity 
for  details  that  have  no  value."  Call 
it  red-tape,  call  it  busy  idleness,  call 
it  by  what  name  you  will,  it  is 
nothing  other  than  dawdling,  taking 
a  day  to  do  what  would  be  done  far 
better  in  a  single  hour. 

a|(        *       4( 

In  his  address  before  the  Central 
Ohio  Schoolmasters'  Club  Col.  E.  S. 
Wilson  spoke  on  the  general  theme 
of  moral  training  and  showed  how 
this  training  may  be  made  effective 
by  giving  concrete  problems  involv- 
ing a  principle  of  morals  and  have 
the  pupils  arrive  at  independent 
conclusions.  These  concrete  prob- 
lems may  be  made  to  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  suited  to  pupils  of 
all  ages,  and  their  solution  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  clear  thinking  and 
right  conduct.  The  address  was  of 
unusual  interest  and  its  influence  will 
nlarge  as  time  goes  on. 


I  WANT  to  be  able  to  spell  the 
words  of  my  language  correctly;  I 
want  to  know  the  history  of  my 
country  well ;  I  want  to  know  the  re- 
lations of  my  country  to  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world;  I  want  to  know 
some  of  the  languages  in  which  the 
world's  great  achievements  have 
been  expressed;  I  want  to  be  able  to 
follow  the  thoughts  of  mathematic- 
ians, scientists,  and  poets  of  the 
world — and  all  this  that  when  a  cit- 
izen of  another  country  meets  me  he 
may  have  a  good  opinion  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Ignorance 
is  a  very  unpatriotic  thing. 

♦      4(      4( 

Whatever  else  we  do  this  vaca- 
tion, we  should  see  to  it  that  each 
day  affords  us  an  hour  or  so  of  sol- 
itude. In  solitude  the  soul  grows  and 
the  mind  gains  the  mastery  of  itself. 
Solitude  gives  pose  and  poise  and 
gains  for  us  a  bank-account  of  re- 
serve power  that  proves  a  mighty 
agency  in  times  of  sore  need.  Frit- 
tering, fluttering,  and  flustering  may 
have  their  uses,  but  an  engine  with- 
out a  balance-wheel  is  a  poor  affair 
at  best.  Solitude  is  the  balance- 
wheel  of  the  soul  and  unless  vacation 
gives  us  many  hours  of  solitude  it 
will  not  be  a  good  vacation. 

:¥       H^       * 

Dr.  Brumbaugh  tells  of  a  Porto 
Rican  mother  who  walked  miles  each 
morning  to  take  her  little  boy  to  the 
American  school  which  had  just  been 
established.  Between  her  cabin  and 
the  school-house  was  a  river  and  this 
she  forded  with  the  little  boy  poised 
upon  her  head.  When  she  had  put 
him  down  at  the  school-house  door 
she  went  to  the  grove,  near  by,  to 
dry  her  clothing  and  to  await  the 
closing  of  school  in  the  evening.  The 
fording  was  repeated  on  the  home- 
ward trip.     After  the  little  fellow 
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had  eaten  his  supper  and  had  been 
put  to  bed  this  devoted  mother 
worked  half  the  night  to  make  up 
for  the  time  lost  in  taking  her  little 
one  to  the  American  school  over 
which  floated  the  American  flag. 
*     4i     « 

The  psychologists  have  done  no 
better  service  for  us  than  to  give  us 
the  word  content.  We  had  learned 
the  word  contents  long  before  but 
they  have  deled  the  s  and  thus  given 
us  a  large  field  of  speculation.  Years 
ago  we  heard  a  sermon  from  the  text 
"And  there  was  no  more  sea,"  which 
marked  the  beginning 'of  the  study  of 
the  word  sea,  and  every  year  has 
witnessed  some  addition  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  word.  About  this  word 
have  clustered  geographies  many  and 
varied,  histories,  encyclopedias,  maps, 
pictures,  and  now  as  we  see  the  great 
billows  of  the  Atlantic  tossing  the 
great  ship  to  and  fro  during  many 
days  and  nights  we  catch  still 
another  meaning  of  the  word.  Then 
we  reflect  that  the  mind  that  is  active 
is  always  going  to  school. 

«      4(      ♦ 

When  these  words  are  being  read 
the  writer  hopes  to  be  in  the  British 
Museum,  taking  another  look  at  the 
**Rosetta  stone"  and  contemplating 
its  real  significance.  Curious  stone, 
that!  It  takes  a  deal  of  courage  to 
look  it  in  the  face  for  ten  minutes. 
A  friend  of  the  writer  once  stood 
facing  this  stone  for  a  few  minutes 
and  the  experience  was  so  over- 
whelming that  he  turned  about,  left 
the  building,  and  saw  not  another 
object  in  the  great  treasure-house. 
Was  he  foolish?  Not  at  all.  He 
had  simply  read  history,  and  as  he 
stood  there  looking  at  the  key  that 
has  unlocked  all  histpry  the  great 
panorama  that  unrolled  before  his 
bewildered  gaze  embraced  the  whole 


world  from  the  very  dawn  of  history. 
The  deciphering  of  the  hierogl5^hics 
on  this  stone  has  been  called  the 
greatest  feat  of  scholarship  and  only 
the  one  who  yearns  toward  scholar- 
ship can  have  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  its  true  significance.  Such  a 
person,  man  or  woman,  who  gets 
such  a  meaning  from  this  stone  will 
be  changed  henceforth. 

>|C         9|(         « 

It  is  the  high  privilege  of  every 
child  to  have  a  healthy  body  and,  al- 
lowing in  full  for  all  influences  of 
heredity,  almost  every  child  may  have 
such  a  body  if  nature  is  permitted  to 
do  her  perfect  work.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  idle  child 
is  the  healthy  child.  Activity  is 
fundamental  in  child-life  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  school  need  not  militate 
against  the  child's  health  if  condi- 
tions at  home  and  at  school  are  kept 
right.  But  right  here  enters  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  teacher  in  this 
whole  matter.  If  the  child  is  de- 
prived of  wholesome  food,  pure  air, 
abundant  sleep,  and  freedom  from 
carking  anxiety  at  home,  then  the 
school  must  counteract  these  in- 
fluences as  far  as  possible.  The 
teacher  must  be  quick  to  note  these 
conditions  at  once,  else  much  time 
may  be  lost.  The  happy  child  is  the 
one  who  does  good  work,  and  this 
happiness  may  come  as  the  result  of 
hard  work,  if  antagonistic  conditions 
are  warded  off.  Every  recitation  in 
whatever  subject  should  be  a  recita- 
tion in  physiology  in  that  the  chil- 
dren are  trained  to  habits  of  right 
living  every  hour  of  the  day. 
*     *     ♦" 

In  a  certain  school-room  that  we 
have  often  visited  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art,  pictures  and 
statuary,  whose  combined  cost  ex- 
tends into  the  hundreds.  ,  There  is 
"The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  a  picture 
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that  cost  seventy-five  dollars;  "The 
Frieze  of  the  Prophets,"  whose 
cost  is  sixty-eight  dollars;  a  piece  of 
statuary  that  cost  nearly  sixty  dol- 
lars, and  a  wealth  of  other  art  works 
of  varying  values.  Each  one  of  these 
is  excellent  of  its  kind  and  has  been 
selected  with  great  care.  This  room 
in. not  an  art  room  at  all,  but  a  room 
in  which  literature  is  taught.  More- 
over, these  works  of  art  have  all  been 
bought  and  paid  for  from  funds  pro- 
duced by  high  class  entertainments 
by  the  pupils  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher  in  charge  of  that  room. 
So  that  the  cost  of  the  works  of  art 
represents  only  a  part  of  the  real 
value  of  the  work  which  the  pupils 
have  done.  This  room  has  been 
visited  by  people  from  many  states, 
who  have  admired  and  praised.  All 
this  merely  to  show  what  can  be  done 
by  a  teacher  who  has  ideals,  who  is 
resourceful,  and  who  does  not  spare 
herself  if  she  may  be  helpful. 


A  LARGE  number  of  our  Ohio 
teachers  are  spending  their  vacation 
in  Europe  and  this  ought  to  prove 
a  good  investment.  One  prime  ben- 
efit of  such  a  trip  is  the  acquisition 
of  new  standards  of  values,  aside 
from  mere  knowledge.  The  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  is  important,  of 
course,  but  sometimes  knowledge 
needs  a  re-classification  to  become 
most  valuable.  The  best  sort  of  ed- 
ucation is  to  see  things  in  their 
proper  relations  and  proportions. 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  as  a  mere 
fact  has  a  certain  value  as  knowl- 
ediie  but  in  its  historical  setting  it 
Ixvomes  vastly  more  important.  So, 
also,  the  Nelson  monument  in  Lon- 
don. The  tomb  of  Napoleon  in 
Paris  is  interesting  as  architecture, 
but  far  more  so  as  suggesting'  a  great 
area   of   hi^to^^^      The   Coliseum   at 


Rome  is  a  wonderful  old  ruin  but 
that  is  of  minor  importance  com- 
pared with  its  historic  significance. 
Hence  it  is  that  this  vacation  trip* 
will  have  a  broadening  influence  upon 
these  teachers  and  they  will  return  to 
their  work  with  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected views  on  many  subjects  con- 
nected with  school  work.  They  will 
not  love  their  own  country  the  lcs» 
but  will  see  how  its  history  is  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  other 
countries. 

>|c      *      « 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June 
there  is  an  article  from  which  we 
make  two  extracts  that  will  be  good 
reading  for  teachers: 

"When  we  introduce  Mr.  Walter 
Pater  to  Mrs.  O'Toole,  we  are  tying 
artificial  wings  to  a  caterpillar  and 
expecting  him  to  float  about  like  a 
butterfly.  His  efforts  to  soar  are  pit- 
iful. If  the  wings  develop  from  the 
inside  he  will  fly  naturally,  and  whca 
that  moment  comes,  I  promise  to  be 
behind  no  one  in  admiring  his  spon- 
taneous flight.  But  most  of  us  be- 
long to  that  large  family  of  worms 
who  will  never  turn  into  butterflies, 
and  if  we  can  learn  to  crawl  a  little 
less  lumberingly  ourselves  we  shall 
be  setting  a  better  example  to  oor 
still  slower  friends  than  if  we  try 
to  teach  them  to  use  flying-machines.'*^ 

*'AVhen  we  try  to  force  upon  un- 
educated tastes  an  appreciation  of, 
let  us  say.  Burne-Jones  or  Bernard 
Shaw,  we  are  prying  open  a  bud,  de- 
stroying the  embryonic  flower  inside, 
and  tying  a  tissue-paper  rose  on  the 
stem.  Instead  of  tning  to  teach  the 
less  privileged  classes  (horrible 
phrase ! )  to  pretend  to  like  what  they 
don't  like,  let  us  try  to  learn  from 
them  to  have  the  courage  of  our  own 
tastes — be  they  good  or  bad.  Paper 
wings  cannot  turn  a  caterpillar  into 
a  butterflv," 
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Mr.  Superintendent  :  There 
are  people  who  are  unkind  enough  to 
say  that  you  are  "afraid  of  the  cars," 
but  surely  that  can  not  be.  They 
say  that  you  vacillate  and  temporize 
on  matters  educational,  that  you  lack 
the  courage  to  advise  an  individual 
teacher  to  do  those  things  that  will 
better  fit  her  for  her  work,  such  as 
taking  some  work  in  a  siunmer  school 
or  doing  reading  circle  work,  or 
subscribing  for  some  educational 
journal,  or  reading  books  of  general 
literature.  They  say  that  in  your 
speeches  you  talk  rather  fluently  of 
all  these  things,  but  only  in  "glitter- 
ing generalities."  Some  of  them  say 
that  you  fear  some  of  your  teachers 
may  ask  what  you  do  in  all  these 
lines.  Of  course,  you  know  that 
there  are  many  teachers  in  Ohio  who 
seem  to  become  dormant  just  after 
their  re-election,  and  that  some  of 
these  belong  in  your  corps.  Of 
course,  it  is  easy  to  drift  along 
without  antagonizing  anybody,  but, 
somehow,  people  look  upon  you  as 
one  of  the  leaders  and  these  same 
dormant  teachers  will  respond  wil- 
lingly and  even  gladly  to  the  right 
sort  of  leadership  and,  in  years  to 
come,  will  be  grateful  that  somebody 
shook  them  awake.  If  you  were 
asked  to  write  the  names  of  one  hun- 
dred educational  leaders  in  Ohio 
would  you  include  your  own  name, 
and,  if  so,  upon  what  would  you 
base  your  claim  ?  Is  the  system  pull- 
ing you  along  or  are  y6u  pushing 
the  system  up  to  the  limit  of  your 
powers?  Are  you  as  vigorous  in  a 
professional  way  as  you  were  five 
years  ago,  or  are  you  lapsing  into  a 
state  of  quiescence?     R,  S.  V,  P. 

:¥        *        * 

We  have  been  making  an  excur- 
sion through  the  pages  of  the 
Monthly  for  1867  and  find  it  fasci- 
nating.   The  contrast  between  school 


affairs  of  that  year  and  the  present 
is  quite  striking.  We  notice  that  the 
State  Association  met  at  Springfield 
but  had  no  program  arranged  in  ad- 
vance, and  spent  much  of  the  time  in 
considering  whether  the  country 
schools  had  made  any  advance  in  ten 
years.  A  resolution  favored  a  normal 
school  and  county  superintendence. 
Another  feature  is  a  list  of  questions 
for  teachers  at  a  Columbus  examina- 
tion. If  our  Patterson  pupils  should 
fail  on  this  list  we  should  conclude 
that  they  had  not  been  well  taught. 
The  State  Board  of  Examiners  met 
that  year  at  Springfield,  July  4,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  patriotic  exer- 
cises a  la  Supts.  Humphrey  and 
Powell.  In  Morrow  Co.  local  direct- 
ors were  giving  preference  to  appli- 
cants "qualified  and  disposed  to  make 
profitable  use  of  outline  maps  in 
teaching  geography."  In  Crawford 
Co.  there  was  a  deal  of  pluming 
themselves  on  their  enterprise  in 
erecting  new  school  buildings; 
'  Bucyrus,  $40,000;  Crestline,  $20,000 
and  Galion,  $40,000.  Says  the 
writer  who  gives  these  figures, 
"What  other  county  in  the  northwest 
can  speak  similarly  of  the  educa- 
tional enterprise  of  her  citizens  ?"^ 
Here  is  almost  an  entire  page  giving 
a  recipe  for  black-boards  and  the 
cost  of  the  ingredients.  It  seems  that 
the  building  at  London  was  erected 
that  year  and  was  called  "one  of  the 
finest  school  edifices  in  the  West."" 
(It  has  probably  lost  its  prestige  by 
this  time.)  The  institute  in  Hardin 
Co.  was  attended  by  forty  teachers 
and  Thos.  W.  Harvey  was  the  in- 
structor. Eli  T.  Tappan  and  A.  J. 
KickoflF  were  the  instructors  at  Chil- 
licothe  "and  but  little  interest  was 
manifested  bv  the  citizens."  (Sounds 
natural,  eh?)  In  Gallia  Co.  there 
were  172  at  the  institute.  "Fifty- 
three    subscribers    to    the     Monthly 
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were  secured,  and  others  will  send 
for  it  in  a  few  days."  (Thanks!) 
Among  the  captions  of  articles  we 
notice,  "A  Plea  for  Beautiful  School 
Rooms  ",  "  Mental  Arithmetic ", 
-•^What  Languages  Shall  be  Taught?" 
"Corporal  Punishment,"  "Gender  of 
^That\"  "What  is  the  Shape  of  the 
Earth?"  "Map  Drawing,"  "Uni- 
formity of  School  Books,"  "Geo- 
graphical Pronunciation,"  "Draw- 
ing as  an  Aid  to  Observation." 
Among  the  names  most  frequently 
«een  are  E.  E.  White,  R.  W.  Stev- 
enson, T.  C.  Mendenhall,  W.  D. 
Henkle,  John  Hancock,  W.  W.  Ross, 
A.  C.  Deuel,  R.  McMillan,  M.  F. 
Cowdery,  Capt.  Wm.  Mitchell,  I.  W. 
Andrews. 

EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

— Forgive  the  preachments,  but 
really  there  are  some  teachers  in  Ohio 
who  deserve  a  good  round  scolding. 
They  have  lived  right  in  the  shadow 
of  a  college  for  years,  have  even  been 
teaching  in  a  college  town  and  have 
•never  identified  themselves  with  col- 
lege work.  Had  they  taken  advantage 
of  summer  terms,  Saturday  classes, 
and  all  that,  they  might  have  had 
their  diplomas  by  this  time.  But 
they  allowed  these  opportunities  to 
■slip  by  while  they  just  plodded  along 
making  themselves  believe  they  were 
too  busy  while  the  people  about  them 
were  saying  they  were  too  indolept. 
They  have  shown  no  disposition  to 
"help  themselves  and  therefore,  their 
friends  have  been  wondering  whether 
they  are  worth  helping.  Plain  talk, 
isn't  it?  Well,  rather  but  they  de- 
serve it.  Some  of  these  people  live  in 
and  near  Granville,  some- at  Gambier, 
-some  at  Athens,  some  at  Oxford,  some 
at  Alliance,  some  at  Wooster,  some  at 
Springfield,  some  at  Oxford,  some  in 
Columbus,  some  in  Cleveland,  some 
an  Cincinnati,  some  at  Delaware.    Go 


to  any  of  these  places,  ask  the  super- 
intendent or  the  college  president 
who  they  are  and  the  names  will  be 
forthcoming  at  once. 

— Prin.  W.  E.  Arter  of  Hillsboro, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  superin- 
tendency  and  the  people  heartily  ap- 
prove of  the  promotion. 

— Supt.  G.  M.  Bingham,  of  New- 
ton Falls,  has  been  elected  to  a  like 
position  at  Lisbon  to  succeed  Supt. 
R.  C.  Shroth,  who  declined  a  re- 
election. 

— We  are  giving  in  this  issue  the 
paper  on  "Our  Profession  and  the 
Public"  which  was  given  at  the 
Southwestern  Ohio  meeting  at  Ham- 
ilton by  Supt.  F.  C.  Kirkendall,  of 
Chillicothe. 

— Supt.  S.  S.  Simpson,  of  Caledo- 
nia, has  been  re-elected  for  his  ninth 
year  with  an  addition  to  his  salary, 
and  Prin.  F.  E.  Peters  was  similarly 
complimented.  They  had  no  gradu- 
ates this  year,  as  they  have  added  a 
"  year  to  the  high  school  course. 

— Supt.  Frank  Appel,  of  Ports- 
mouth, had  his  first  experience  in  con- 
ducting commencement  exercises  June 
11,  when  a  fine  class  of  27  were  in- 
ducted into  "the  wide,  wide  world." 
O.  T.  Corson  gave  the  class  address 
and  Supt.  Appel  presented  the  diplo- 
mas in  an  address  that  was  altogether 
inspiring. 

— The  teacher  had  the  boy  take  the 
examination — the  first  he  had  taken 
in  his  three  years  in  the  high  school. 
He  had  relied  upon  his  wits  rather 
than  upon  work  as  his  parents  had 
noticed.  So  they  sent  their  sincere 
thanks  to  the  teacher  for  giving  the 
boy  a  much-needed  lesson.  They  sent 
her  a  fine  spring  chicken,  also.  Sen- 
sible parents!  May  their  tribe  in- 
crease ! 
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— Prin.  Wm.  B.  Wright  has  been 
promoted  to  the  superintendency  at 
Hanover. 

— Supt.  Ray  Nixon,  of  Spring 
Haven,  has  been  elected  superintend- 
ent at  St.  Louisville. 

— Supt.  George  H.  Lapp,  of  Nash- 
port,  has  been  elected  to  the  superin- 
tendency at  Homer  as  the  successor 
of  Supt.  ().  C.  Larason,  who  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention. 

— Supt.  M.  J.  Flannery,  of  Sabina, 
has  had  many  calls  for  commence- 
ment  addrc'sses.  In  one  week  he  gave 
addresses  at  New  Antioch,  Grassy 
Run,  Martinsville  and  Bowersville. 

— Prin.  \V.  H.  Maurer,  of  the  Ma- 
rietta high  school,  has  be-jn  re-elected 
and  his  salary  increased  three  hun- 
dred dollars.    ''Fold  you'so." 

— Supt.  Carey  Hoggs,  of  Spring- 
field, recently  came  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  his  salary  had  been 
increased  to  $3,000,  and  he  preserved 
his  etjuanimity  and  amiability 
throughout  the  ordeal.  The  maxi- 
mum for  elementary  teachers  has 
been  increased  to  $625.  Next  year 
cooking  will  be  added  as  another 
phase  of  manual  training.  Spring- 
field has  come  into  her  heritage. 

— 'I'he  Bellefontaine  high  school 
graduated  a  class  of  39,  June  4,  in  a 
program  rich  and  varied.  On  June  3 
the  class  gave  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing"  to  the  delight  of  a  very 
large  audience.  Supt.  MacKinnon 
and  all  the  teachers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  unqualified  suc- 
cess of  all  the  exercises  pertaining  to 
the  close  of  the  school  year. 

—Supt.  J.  V.  McMillan,  of  Ma- 
rietta, has  been  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years  at  a  salary  of  $2,4uu, 


an  increase  of  $300.  So  much  for 
"being  good"  and  for  being  J.  V.  Mc- 
Millan. 

—Supt.  A.  C.  Alleshouse  of  Hurou 
has  been  re-elected  for  three  years 
and  two  hundred  dollars  added  to  his 
salary.  The  people  in  Huron  think 
he  is  just  right,  and  they  have  excel- 
lent judgment. 

— Commissioner  Jones  gave  class 
addresses  at  Aurora,  Spring  Valley, 
Grove  City,  Carlisle,  and  Livington 
Township,  Stark  Co. 

—Prin.  Frank  P.  Wheeler,  of  tne 
Willard  school,  Marietta,  held  a  Pat- 
terson commencement  June  3.  Fif- 
teen of  his  eighth  grade  pupils  took 
the  Patterson  examination  and  not  a 
single  failure.  No  wonder  he  was 
re-elected. 

—Supt.  D.  S.  Clinger,  of  Maysville, 
Ky.,  was  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful 
watch  chain  as  a  mark  of  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  teac  hers. 

—Supt.  F.  H.  Warren,  of  Fl ills- 
bun ),  has  been  elected  superintendent 
at  Fast  Liverpool.  He  is  an  excellent 
school  man  and  tlie  people  of  that 
city  have  great  cause  for  congratula- 
tion upon  their  good  fortune  in  secur- 
ing his  services. 

— Hon.  Albert  Douglas,  President 
Herbert  Welch,  and  George  W.  Reed 
gave  addresses  in  connection  with 
commencement  exercises  at  Ohio 
Univcrsitv.  which  were  held  June 
14-18. 

— Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson  had  a  full 
program  for  this  commencement  sea- 
son and  really  worked  overtime.  His 
program  included  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, Kirksville,  Mo.,  May  27.  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  June  4, 
Otterbein  University,  June  10,  Buch- 
tel  College,  June  17,  besides  Coving- 
ton. Wellsville,  Alpha,  Olive  Branch 
and  (Others. 
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— Supt.  F.  Linton,  of  Salineville, 
has  been  elected  to  the  superintend- 
•ency  at  Mingo  as  the  very  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  Supt.  Wilson  Hawkins,  who 
goes  to  Bellaire. 

— W.  S.  Robinson  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Ohio  agent  for  the  Mac- 
Millan  Co.,  of  Chicago,  to  accept  a 
position  with  the  Ohio  Match  Co.,  at 
Wadsworth.  The  school  people  will 
be  sorry  to  have  him  leave  the  field 
for  he  has  made  friends  at  tvtiy 
stage  of  his  progress.  Some  of  his 
friends  are  facetiously  inquiring  just 
how  the  book  business  fits  one  for 
the  "sulphur  business." 

— Ohio  Northern  University  had  a 
graduating  class  of  180.  In  three 
years  no  student  of  the  law  depart- 
ment has  failed  to  pass  the  bar  ex- 
amination. Last  year  there  were  150 
applicants  before  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  for  examination.  Of 
these  there  were  15  from  Ohio 
Northern.  In  all  52  passed  and  of 
this  number  13  were  from  the  col- 
lege at  Ada. 

— Prin.  D.  R.  Ellabarger,  of  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  high  school,  has 
been  elected  to  a  like  position  at 
Piqua  to  succeed  Prin.  F.  C.  Kir- 
kendall,  who  goes  to  Chillicothe  as 
superintendent. 

— Supt.  M.  L.  Smith  has  been  re- 
elected for  two  years  as  the  head  of 
the  Madison  Township,  Fairfield  Co. 
schools.  On  April  29,  the  school 
had  a  great  rally  with  one  graduate, 
a  fine  dinner,  an  address  by  John 
Cooper,  of  Carroll,  and  a  good  time 
by  everybody. 

— Supt.  R.  W.  Solomon,  of  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,  has  been  elected  to  the 
superintendcncy  at  Fostoria  and  the 
salary  fixed  at '$1,600. 

— The  coinmenccmeiit  program  at 
\Vaj)akoneta  included  a  cantata.  "The 


Rose  Maiden,"  a  class  play,  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice  Up-to-Date,"  a 
baccalaureate  sermon  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
Caldwell,  and  the  regular  graduat- 
ing exercises.  It  is  evident  that 
Supt.  Haupert  and  Miss  Conrath 
had  a  busy  week, 

—Prof.  Edwin  B.  Evans,  of  Ottei- 
bein  University,  gave  some  com- 
mencement addresses  and  we  happen 
to  know  that  they  were  excellent, 
Indeed  people  who  heard  him  say 
that  he  is  one  of  the  coming  plat- 
form men  in  Ohio. 

—Supt.  W.  C.  Campbell,  of  Ash- 
land, Ky.,  has  taken  up  the  work  in 
the  right  spirit  and  the  people  be- 
lieve they  have  secured  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  Hon.  J.  G.  Crabbe,  who 
worked  such  wonders  for  their 
schools.  The  public  press  gives  Supt. 
Campbell  hearty  praise.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  he  was  formerly  at 
LeRoy,  Ohio. 

— The  graduating  exercises  of  the 
Urbana  high  school  were  held  on  the 
beautiful  campus  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  June  11  with  an 
address  by  President  Robert  L.  Kelly 
of  Earlham  College.  There  were  18 
graduates,  and  their  diplomas  were 
only  glorified  by  the  sylvan  beauty. 

—Supt.  F.  K.  Stafford  and 
Thomas  Knerr,  of  Payne,  concluded 
a  summer  term  of  six  weeks  June  19 
which  proved  quite  successful  and 
also  very  profitable  to  all  the  students 
who  attended. 

— Miss  Laura  Smith,  of  Ohio  ave- 
nue school,  Columbus,  Miss  Fanny 
Thrailkill,  supervisor  of  intermedi- 
ate grades,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  Miss 
Ali(e  Rower,  of  Ottawa,  who  just 
graduated  from  Ohio  State  Univer- 
'iitv  (^(»nstitute  one  of  the  "Triangles" 
with  the  Bureau  of  l^niversity  Travel 
iu^t  now  touring  Europe. 
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— Salem  high  school  graduated  a 
class  of  13  June  11.  Prin.  B.  F. 
Stanton  gave  the  bkccalaureate  ad- 
dress and  Rev.  Charles  B.  Mitchell 
gave  the  class  address. 

— Hon.  Edgar  Ervin,  of  Pomeroy, 
recently  contributed  a  valuable  article 
to  ih^Ohio  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Quarterly  on  the  "Birthplace 
of  John  Brough"  which  our  readeib 
will  find  of  great  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  life  of  Ohio's  War  gov- 
ernor. 

— Otterbein  University  has  in- 
vaded the  ranks  of  the  public  schools 
and  has  taken  two  very  promising 
men,  Supt.  J.  P.  West,  of  Wester- 
ville,  and  Louis  A.  Weinland,  of  the 
Lancaster  high  school.  Both  of  these 
will  be  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tory departments,  Supt.  West  as 
teacher  of  mathematics,  and  Mr. 
Weinland,  as  teacher  of  chemistry. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  colleges 
to  select  men  who  can  "teach  school" 
and  both  these  men  completely  fill 
the  bill. 

— Carolyn  Wells  has  given  two 
rules  that  will  interest  all  prospective 
European  tourists,  namely:  "(1) 
When  crossing  the  English  channel 
on  no  account  take  with  you  any  lug- 
gage except  hand  luggage.  (2)  On 
no  account  take  any  hand-luggage." 

— Ira  Weiler  had  charge  of  the 
Boxwell  commencement  in  Wayne 
Township,  Pickaway  Co.,  June  9, 
when  two  girls  and  one  boy  gradu- 
ated. The  music  was  furnished  by 
an  orchestra  composed  of  young  men 
and  boys  and  led  by  Rev.  D.  H. 
Jemison,  the  pastor  of  the  church  to 
which  they  belong  in  Circleville. 

— Just  to  show  how  expressive  our 
language  is  here  is  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  a  telephone  in  .England :  "It 
is  a  thing  that  looks  something  like  a 


broken  ox-yoke,  that  is  manipulated 
something  like  a  trombone,  and  is 
about  as  effectual  as  a  Keeley  motor. 
A  course  of  lessons  is  necessary  to 
learn  to  use  one,  but  the  lessons  are 
wasted,  as  the  instrument  is  invaria- 
bly out  of  order,  and  moreover,  no- 
body has  one,  anyhow." 

— It  was  Thackeray  who  wrote  his 
mother  thus:  "There  are  but  three 
hundred  and  seventy  boys  in  tnis 
school,  and  I  wish  there  were  only 
three  hundred  and  sixty-nine." 

— Supt.  James  T.  Begg,  of  Co- 
lumbus Grove,  transferred  the  whole 
Beggs  family  to  Wooster  June  22  so 
as  to  have  "all  the  comforts  of 
home"  while  he  teaches  in  the  sum- 
mer school.  Before  going  he  ran 
over  to  Monroe  Township,  Allen 
Co.,  to  deliver  the  Boxwell  address, 
arranged  for  another  teacher  in  the 
high  school  next  year,  and  helped  set 
plans  a-going  for  a  new  school  build- 
ing.    He's  a  worker  and  a  winner. 

— Prin.  S.  D.  Basinger  of  the 
Belleville  high  school,  has  been 
elected  to  the  superintendency  at 
Shawnee. 

—Supt.  W.  H.  Richardson,  of  Co- 
lumbiana, has  been  re-elected  at  a 
comfortable  increase  in  salary.  They 
graduated  a  class  of  9  May  28,  in- 
cluding three  boys. 

— Supt.  John  Davison  and  Prin.  S. 
Steffins,  of  Lima,  graduated  a  class 
of  77  June  12,  the  largest  class  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  The  high 
school  enrolled  526  this  year  and 
graduating  classes  will  be  larger. 

— Up    to   June    5,    the    following 
persons  have  paid  their  membership 
fee  to  the  O.  S.  T.  A.  for  1908: 
Defiance — 

Carrie  Reynolds,  Defiance. 
Jefferson — 

W.  W.  Parmenter,  Steubenville. 
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Franklin — 

H.  S.  Gruver,  Worthington. 
Morrow — 

W.  J.  Banks,  Cardington. 
Adams — 

H.  E.  Dening,  Manchester. 
Stark— 

O.  W.  Kurtz,  Minerva. 

J.  B.  Bowman,  Alliance. 
Carroll — 

Harold  J.Jenson,  Malvern. 
Darke — 

F.  J.  Mick,  New  Madison. 
Fulton — 

Jessie  E.  Wollcott,  Delta. 
Huron — 

Ed  A.  Evans,  Chicago. 

John  H.  Booth,  Chicago. 
Cuyahoga — 

Chas.  F.  Button,  Jr.,  Cleveland. 

Harriet  E.  Terrel,  Cleveland. 

J.  M.  H.  Frederick,  Lakewood. 

F.  ¥.   Musrush,  Lakewood. 

Delia  McMyler,  Warrensville. 
Eric — 

J.  W.  Brown,  Milan. 

Frank  O.  Baldwin,  Vermilion. 

A.  L.  Irey,  Berlin  Heights. 
Henry — 

Sue  Rowan,  Napoleon. 

Anna  Rowan,  Napoleon. 
A  uglaizc — 

Margaret  Taggart,  St.  Marys. 

Elbert  Heusch,  St.  Marys. 
Hardin — 

H.  S.  Lehr,  Ada. 
Lake — 

J.  R.  Adams,  Unionville. 
Knox — 

Mary  DeVoe,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Anna  Barr,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Katharine  Fordney,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Fannie  Durbin,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Anna  M.  Coup,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Ada  McCormick,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Emma  J.  Cole,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Nannie  Wright,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Annie  B.  Severns,  Mt.  Vernon.  . 

J.  S.  Alan,  Mt.  Vernon. 


Francis  Tiffany,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Florence  Reeve,  Athens,  Pa. 
The  following  counties  have  not 
yet  been  heard  from: 
Ashland,  Meigs, 

Brown,  Mercer, 

Clinton,  Morgan, 

Fairfield,  Noble, 

Fayette,  Perry, 

Geauga,  Pike, 

Guernsey,  Putnam,. 

Highland,  Preble, 

Hocking,  Shelby, 

Holmes,  Trumbull,. 

Jackson,  Union, 

Logan^  Vinton, 

Madison,  Wood, 

Marion,  Wyandot. 

— Supt.  H.  L.  P'rank,  of  Marion^ 
was  elected  president  of  the  Central 
Ohio  Schoolmasters'  Club  at  the  last 
meeting  for  the  year  June  4,  and  E. 
B.  Stevens,  of  Ohio  State  University,, 
secretary.  At  this  meeting  John  L.. 
Trauger,  president  of  the  Columbus 
Board  of  Education,  and  J.  J.  Stod- 
dart,  another  member  of  the  Board, 
both  made  ringing  addresses  which 
showed  that  they  are  fully  alive  to 
the  movements  that  are  forward  for 
making  the  schools  of  our  land  more 
effective  agencies  for  better  civiliza- 
tion. 

— Supt.  N.  E.  Hutchinson,  of 
Kenton,  delivered  the  class  address 
upon  the  occasion  of  their  high 
school  commencement,  June  4,  taking 
as  his  subject  "Fitness"  which  he  dis- 
cussed in  a  very  p)easing  manner.  So- 
excellent  was  the  address  that  the 
Daily  Democrat  published  it  in  full 
and  styles  it  the  best  class  address 
they  have  had  in  many  years.  It  is 
packed  with  good  sense,  is  most  in* 
spiring,  and  polished  by  the  hand  oi 
an  artist.  After  reading  it  we  do 
not  wonder  that  it  was  received 'with 
such  favor. 
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— Sometimes,  I  confess  it,  I  long 
for  the  flowers  to  tell  their  secret, 
and  for  the  silence  to  utter  a  great 
voice,  but  I  am  kind  to  my  fellow- 
beings  with  strong  fibres.  Their 
grief  grieves  me;  their  loves  thrill 
me.  Don't  think  of  me  as  a  would- 
be  Catharine  of  Siena,  wooing 
visions.  It's  much  simpler  than 
that;  much  humbler  in  the  nobler 
meaning  of  the  word.  It's  just  try- 
ing to  reach  the  highest  in  myself, 
and  others,  and  all  things.  I  hear 
no  actual  voices.  I  see  no  colorea 
visions  painting  the  clear  air.  I 
think  that  is  rather  that  I  listen  to  a 
voice  within  myself — my  own  voice, 
and  yet  far  wiser  than  I  am." 

— The  graduating  class  of  tfte 
Middletown  high  school  closed  their 
school  life  in  a  series  of  events  that 
will  form  a  charming  back-ground  to 
all  future  life.  These  events  were 
the  following:  Retrospect  Party, 
May  22,  Junior  Reception,  May  29, 
President's  Reception,  June  5,  Bon 
Voyage,  June  12,  Class  Sermon,  June 
14,  Class  Picnic,  June  15,  Class 
Breakfast  (six  courses  at  six  diflFer- 
€nt  hours),  June  16,  A  Ramble 
Through  the  Congressional  Library, 
June  17,  Graduating  Exercises,  June 
18,  Alumni  Banquet,  June  19,  Fare- 
well Meeting  of  Class,  June  22. 

— Supt.  C.  W.  Clouse,  of  Apple- 
•creek,  has  been  re-elected  for  his 
third  year  with  a  pleasant  increment 
of  salary  attached  which  shows  the 
right  sort  of  appreciation  of  his  ser- 
-viccs. 

— Prin.  Michael  AUstetter,  of  the 
Columbus  Grove  high  school,  has  re- 
signed in  order  to  complete  his  col- 
lege work  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

— Ohio  Wesleyan  University  hon- 
ored Dan  H.  C.   Minnich  with  the 


Master  of  Arts  degree  at  the  recent 
commencement  and  now  he  is  a  mas- 
ter in  name  as  he  has  long  been  in 
fact. 

— A.  W.  Schmidt,  who  has  taught 
German  in  the  Fourth  ward  school 
at  Hamilton  for  fifty  years,  was  re- 
tired on  June  11  on  a  pension  of 
$500  a  year.  In  this  generous  act 
the  board  of  education  honored  it- 
self in  honoring  a  faithful  and 
worthy  servant. 


LINDA    L.    SNYDER. 

— Miss  Linda  L.  Snyder  has  been 
principal  of  the  Columbiana  high 
school  and  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  that  place 
gave  a  program  in  her  honor.  Each 
of  the  twenty-five  classes  responded 
by  a  representative  or  by  letter  and 
the  tributes  to  her  work  and  worth 
were  beautiful  and  touching.  As  a 
fitting  climax  to  the  program  Miss 
Mollie  Huzard  presented  Miss  Sny- 
der a  purse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  be  devoted  to  travel,  study, 
or  the  purchase  of  books  at  her  own 
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discretion.  Such  a  tribute  to  a 
teacher  is  no  slight  affair,  for  it 
shows  large  both  for  the  teacher  and 
the  taught.  It  shows  conclusively 
that  Miss  Snyder  has  left  an  impress 
upon  these  graduates  which  neither 
time  nor  space  nor  the  work  and 
cares  of  life  have  been  able  to  efface. 
Moreover,  we  happen  to  know  that 
all  these  honors  were  most  worthily 
bestowed,  for  Miss  Snyder  has  the 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  beget 
devotion  on  the  part  of  her  pupils. 
We  congratulate  all  who  had  any 
part  in  thus  honoring  a  worthy 
teacher  and  proclaim  it  one  of  the 
notable  school  events  of  the  year. 

— The  commencement  exercises  ac 
Van  Wert  were  many  and  varied  and 
included  trolley  ride,  junior  recep- 
tion, baccalaureate,  class  day,  com- 
mencement, president's  reception, 
class  picnic,  class  party,  farewell 
class  meeting,  and  alumnae  banquet, 
These  events  extended  from  May  29 
to  June  19,  and  kept  the  city  in  a 
pleasureable  state  of  wholesome  ex- 
citement during  the  entire  time. 
The  class  certainly  overlooked  no  op- 
portunity to  make  the  close  of  their 
school  days  a  time  of  happiness  and 
good-fellowship. 

— We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge 
the  following  commencement  invita- 
tions in  addition  to  those  previously 
mentioned:  Chicago,  June  2,  Supt. 
Ed  A.  Evans,  6,  address  Supt.  Wm. 
McK.  Vance;  Delta,  June  4,  Supt. 
G.  W.  Hoffman,  Prin.  Viola  B.  Wil- 
kins,  14,  address  Dr.  A.  S.  Watkins; 
Dennison,  June  4,  Supt.  W.  H. 
Angel,  Prin.  Elizabeth  N.  Scott,  7, 
address  Dr.  S.  D.  Fess ;  Ohio  School 
for  Blind,  June  2,  Supt.  Edward  M. 
Van  Cleve,  9 ;  Napoleon  June  4, 
Supt.  P.  C.  Zemer,  Prin.  E.  H. 
White,  16;  Cambridge,  June  4,  Supt. 
H.  Z.  Hobson,  Prin.  J.  H.  Harding, 


37 ;  Bow^ling  Green  May  28,  Supt. 
N.  D.  O.  Wilson,  Prin.  W.  F.  Shaw, 
40,  address  Dr.  C.  F.  Thwing; 
F'ranklin  May  28,  Supt.  O.  M.  Soule, 
Prin.  T.  H.  Rogers,  10;  Lowellville, 
June  4,  Supt.  D.  W.  Muman,  3 ;  Bur- 
ton June  5,  Supt.  L.  V.  Mills,  13; 
Put-in-Bay  June  8,  Supt.  J.  C.  Oldt, 
Prin.  Isaac  E.  Walter,  5,  address, 
Supt.  Stanley  Lawrence;  St.  Mary*s 
May  28,  Supt.  C.  C.  McBroom,  Prin. 
J.  Howard  Spohn,  18;  Lebanon, 
June  4,  Supt.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Prin. 
J.  W.  Lyle,  22;  Hudson,  June  12, 
Supt.  W.  A.  Hiscox,  2 ;  Mingo  Junc- 
tion, June  3,  Supt.  Wilson  Hawkins, 
Prin.  H.  B.  Galbraith,  6,  address,  Dr. 
S.  D.  Fess;  Delaware,  June  4,  Supt. 
Wm.  McK.  Vance,  59,  address  Dr. 
Emory  W.  Hunt;  Huron,  June  .S, 
Supt.  A.  C.  Alleshouse,  Prin.  M. 
Luella  Barram,  5.  address  F.  B. 
Pearson;  Tiffin,  June  11,  Supt.  C.  A. 
Krout,  Prin.  H.  H.  Frazier,  32; 
Paulding,  June  4,  Supt.  F.  J.  Stinch- 
comb,  Prin.  Ray  B.  Westerfield,  6; 
Wapakoneta,  May  28,  Supt.  Charles 
Haupert,  Prin.  Mary  O.  Conrath, 
19;  Georgetown,  Mav  21,  Supt.  A. 
F.  Waters,  Prin.  Elbert  F.  Schweik- 
art,  29 ;  Rockford,  May  28,  Supt.  J. 
H.  Barnett,  Prin.  S.  Cotterman,  8; 
Loudon ville,  June  5,  Supt.  C.  b.. 
Budd,  Prin.  G.  Y.  Warner,  11,  ad- 
dress Prof.  J.  H.  Dickason;  Marion, 
June  5,  Supt.  H.  L.  Frank,  Prin.  C. 
H.  Winans,  42,  address.  Dr.  S.  D. 
Fess;  Harrison,  June  18,  Supt.  Thos. 
P.  Pierce,  Prin.  Mary  A.  Curran,  6; 
Hartwell,  June  5,  Supt.  J.  L.  Tris- 
ler,  Prin.  S.  J.  Manchley,  7;  Ash- 
tabula, June  11,  Supt.  Elmer  A. 
Hotchkiss.  Prin.  Lilian  W.  Kurtz, 
40;  Hillsboro.  June  5,  Supt.  F.  H. 
Warren,  Prin.  W.'E.  Arter,  22,  ad- 
dress. O.  T.  Corson;  Lancaster  June 
11.  Supt.  H.  A.  Cassidy,  Prin.  W.  C. 
Brashares ;  Marietta,  June  5.  Supt. 
J.  V.  McMillan,  Prin.  W.  H.  Mau- 
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rer,  25 ;  Ripley,  May  22,  Supt.  R.  B. 
Smith,  Prin.  E.  A.  Skillman,  19,  ad- 
dress, President  S.  D.  Fess;  New 
Philadelphia,  June  9,  Supt.  George 
C.  Maurer,  Prin.  G.  A.  Wyly,  25; 
Lima,  June  12,  Supt.  John  Davison, 
Prin.  S.  Steffins,  77,  address,  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Welch ;  Norwalk,  June 
12,  Supt.  A.  D.  Beechy,  Prin.  J.  E. 
Cole,  20;  Monroeville,  June  12, 
Supt.  A.  C.  Burrell,  Prin.  Mabel 
Kreider,  4 ;  Columbiana,  May  28, 
Supt.  W.  H.  Richardson,  Prin.  Linda 
Snyder,  9;  Mansfield,  June  5,  Supt. 
H.  H.  Helter,  Prin.  Harlan  E.  Hall, 
69;  Van  Wert,  June  9,  Supt.  J.  P. 
Sharkey,  Prin.  Orrin  Bowland,  31, 
address  Hon.  E.  O.  Randall ;  Paines- 
ville,  June  12,  Supt.  Frank  H.  Ken- 
dall, Prin.  A.  H.  Mabley,  28;  Mid- 
dletown,  June  18,  Supt.  Arthur  Pow- 
ell, Prin.  Geo.  C.  Stahl,  20 ;  Steuben- 
ville,  June  18,  Supt.  R.  L.  Ervin, 
Prin.  J.  V.  Cox,  35,  address  Byron 
W.  King ;  Columbus  Grove,  May  28, 
Supt.  James  T.  Begg,  Prin.  Michael 
Allstetter,  16,  address  Prof.  J.  H. 
Dickason. 

— The  graduating  exercises  of 
Amanda  Township,  Fairfield  Co., 
were  held  at  Royal  ton,  June  13, 
when  twelve  pupils  were  graduated. 
John  Williams  had  made  all  ar- 
rangements, but  a  day  or  two  before 
this  date  he  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent which  prevented  his  being 
present  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  another  fine  young 
teacher  of  that  township. 

— L.  L.  Pegg  had  charge  of  the 
Franklin  Co.  Patterson  commence- 
ment at  Olentangy  Park  theater, 
June  12,  and  did  it  most  successful- 
ly. There  were  273  graduates  and 
an  audience  of  more  than  a  thousand 
people.  Mr.  Pegg  has  served  as 
county  examiner  for  more  than  thirty 
years  and  in  all  that  time  no  one  has 
ever  doubted  his  honesty,  his  sincer- 


ity, or  his  devotion  to  the  schools. 
He  is  ever  exerting  his  wholesome  in- 
fluence toward  higher  standards  of 
thinking  and  living  and  the  people 
of  Franklin  Co.  owe  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude. 

— Miss  Margaret  King  of  the 
Wooster  high  school  has  been  elected 
to  a  place  in  the  department  of  En- 
glish  in  the  new  technical  high 
school,  Cleveland,  and  the  patrons 
of  that  school  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated most  heartily  upon  securing  the 
services  of  such  a  cultured,  scholarly, 
and  wide-awake  teacher. 

— Dr.  Guy  Potter  Benton  of 
Miami  University,  delivered  the  ad- 
dress to  the  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  at  the  recent 
commencement. 

— Supt.  A.  C.  Eldredge  of  Lorain 
has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years  which  shows  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is-  held  in  that  city.  No 
one  who  knows  the  rnan  and  his 
work  will  wonder  for  a  minute  at 
this  action  of  the  board  of  education 
for  he  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome, 
sane,  and  progressive  school  men  to 
be  found  anywhere.  He  has  done 
great  things  for  the  schools  of  Lo- 
rain and  his  work  has  only  just 
begun.  His  work  is  ever  steady  and 
sure  and  the  people  have  come  to 
know  that  the  interests  of  their  chil- 
dren are  safe  in  his  hands. 

— S.  D.  Basinger  of  Pandora  has 
been  elected  to  the  superintendency 
at  Shawnee  and  will  enter  upon  his 
work  in  September. 

— The  "Probe"  into  the  methods 
of  discipline  and  general  manage- 
ment of  the  Wellston  schools  simply 
proved  in  a  most  conclusive  manner 
that  Supt.  E.  S.  McCall,  Prin.  J.  W. 
Whiteside,  and  their  assistants  have 
been  doing  their  duty,  and  the  school 
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administration  of  that  thriving  city 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  out- 
come. The  recent  delightful  com- 
mencement exercises  plainly  showed 
the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the 
schools. 

— The  educational  reputation  of 
Garrettsville  is  being  well  sustained 
under  the  administration  of  Supt.  E. 
F.  Robinson  whose  success  is  fully 
recognized  by  teachers,  pupils,  and 
patrons. 

— Supt.  H.  E.  Conrad  and  Prin. 
L.  W.  MacKinnon  of  Gallipolis  are 
a  strong  team  and,  having  pulled  to- 
gether before,  they  are  able  to  give 
exceptional  service  to  the  schools  in 
the  "French  City."  All  their  assist- 
ants are  doing  their  best  and  no 
more  harmonious  family  can  be 
found  anywhere  than  the  corps  of 
teachers  in  the  Gallipolis  schools. 

— To  serve  a  conununity  for  nine- 
teen years  as  superintendent  of  its 
public  schools  is  a  compliment  to  the 
fidelity  of  any  one.  To  be  called 
back  to  the  community  thus  served, 
after  being  away  from  it  for  nearly 
a  decade  as  superintendent  of  schools 
in  a  larger  field,  to  the  responsible 
position  of  cashier  of  the  leading 
bank,  indicates  a  confidence  in  abil- 
ity and  character  of  which  any  man 
has  a  right  to  feel  proud.  Then  to 
be  elected  again,  without  his  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  to  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  schools  so  faithfully 
served  in  previous  years  is  certainly 
an  exceptional  mark  of  appreciation. 
All  these  experiences  belong  to  Supt. 
W.  H.  Stewart  of  Oxford,  Ohio.  It 
was  a  rare  pleasure  to  attend  his 
commencement  and  note  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all. 

— The  Hillsboro  commencement 
with  its  graduating  class  of  14  girls 
and  8  boys  was  a  joyous  occasion, 
Init  mingled  with  il   was  a  note  of 


sadness  on  the  part  of  pupils,  teach- 
ers, and  patrons,  due  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  Supt.  F.  H.  Warren  to  accept 
the  superintendency  at  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio.  On  every  hand  were 
heard  expressions  of  regret  at  his 
leaving,  many  parents  remarking  that 
they  had  hoped  he  would  remain  in 
Hillsboro  till  their  children  gradu- 
ated— a  high  compliment  to  his  suc- 
cess as  the  head  of  their  schools.  East 
Liverpool  is  most  fortunate  to  secure 
•iuch  a  man  as  the  successor  of  Supt. 
R-ayman.  who  has  served  so  long  and 
faithfully. 

—  The  first  commencement  under 
the  new  administration  of  the  Ports- 
mouth schools  was  held  June  11. 
Eighteen  girls  and  nine  boys  received 
diplomas  from  Supt.  Frank  Appel 
who  presented  them  with  a  brief 
pointed  address  which  delighted  the 
large  audience. 

— The  Champaign  County  com- 
mencement was  held  at  Urbana  June 
1 3  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
board  of  examiners  composed  of  W. 
K.  Crim,  P.  L.  Clarke,  and  O.  E. 
Ehy.  The  class  consisted  of  137 
boys  and  girls  who  are  ready  for 
stalwart  work  in  the  high  schools  the 
coming  year. 

— Many  of  the  older  teachers  in 
Ohio  will  recall  Dr.  Eli  F.  Brown, 
at  one  time  a  teacher  of  sciences  in 
the  Dayton  high  school,  and  will  be 
grieved  to  hear  of  his  death  in  May 
at  Los  Angeles  where  he  had  gone 
hoping  to  regain  his  failing  health. 
In  a  letter  from  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ethel  Brown  Mc Mullen  of  Indian- 
apolis, dated  June  12,  we  first  heard 
the  sad  news.  In  his  will,  Dr. 
Brown  requested  that  a  notice  of  his 
death  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 
Monthly  who  has  most  pleasant 
memories  of  him  as  an  associate  in 
institute  work  in  the  years  gone  by. 
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Dr.  Brown  was  born  and  reared  in 
Virginia.  In  the  civil  war  he  was 
drafted  for  service  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  but  came  to  Richmond, 
Indiana,  where  he  remained  with 
friends  to  avoid  the  service,  his  sym- 
pathies being  with  the  North. 

He  was  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  in 
institutes  and  was  also  the  author  of 
the  Eclctic  Physiologies,  which,  at 
one  time,  were  used  in  every  state  in 
the  union. 

— Miss  Clara  Humphrey,  daughter 
of  Supt.  Humphrey  of  Ironton,  grad- 
uated this  year  from  Ohio  University 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  also 
from  the  College  of  Music.  Miss 
Humphrey  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  High  school  at  Uhrichsville  at 
$60  a  month. 

— Supt.  S.  H.  Lay  ton  of  Fostoria 
has  been  elected  to  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  schools  of  the  O.  S.  S.  O. 
home  at  Xenia. 

— **The    Teacher's    Directory    of 
Free  ^Publications"  tells  how  to  get 
over  2000  aids  for  a  teacher  free  of 
charge.     Send  25c  for  same  to 
Prin.  Harlan  E.  Hall, 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

— Marietta  College  has  always 
had  a  reputation  for  high  scholar- 
ship, but  no  better  evidence  could  be  • 
given  of  this  than  the  fact  that  out 
of  ten  graduates  of  the  college  who 
have  recently  completed  courses  ot 
study  in  various  professional  and 
graduate  schools,  six  have  won  fel- 
lowships, three  of  them  carrying  one 
or  two  years  of  European  study. 
The  institutions  in  which  these  fel- 
lowships have  been  secured  are  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary,  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  Princeton  University, 
Newton  Theological  Institution  of 
Boston,  and  Ohio  State  University. 
Such   a   record   is   truly   remarkable, 


and  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
thorough  training  that  is  now  being 
given  at  Marietta  College. 

— The  recent  commencement  at 
Marietta  College  was  very  successful, 
a  class  of  nineteen  graduating.  Gen- 
eral Stewart  L.  Woodford  of  New 
York  City,  who  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.,  made  an  address  to  the 
graduating  class  and  spoke  at  the 
banquet.  A  larger  number  were  in 
attendance  at  the  Alumni  Banquet 
than  ever  before,  and  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  was  displayed.  The  Class 
Day  exercises  manifested  a  radical 
departure  from  previous  years,  and 
were  interesting  and  in  some  parts 
highly  amusing. 

With  its  new  buildings  and  en- 
larged roll,  the  college  seems  to  be 
starting  upon  a  new  era  of  pros- 
perity. 


LIFE  CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  BY 
EXAMINERS. 

Twenty-four  life  certificates  out  of 
a  class  of  39  teachers  who  took  the 
state  examinations  recently  held  have 
been  granted  by  the  examiners.  Five 
are  high  school  certificates,  18  com- 
mon school  and  one  special  in  music. 
The  teachers  granted  certificates  are 
as  follows: 

High  school — Mitchell  J.  Beck, 
Hicksville;  William  C.  Brashares, 
Lancaster;  O.  T.  Jacobs,  Coal  ton; 
Harold  J.  Janson,  Malvern;  Lititia 
Dillencourt,  Xenia. 

Common  school  —  Walter  J. 
Bankes,  Cardington;  William  M. 
Bolton,  Cleveland;  George  T.  Cald- 
well, Cable;  Edgar  M.  Crawford, 
Arlington;  John  O.  Eagleson,  Quak- 
er City ;  Walter  S.  Fogarty,  Camden ; 
William  M.  Henderson,  Moundsville, 
W.  Va. ;  Delbert  L.  Hines,  Duvall; 
Forest  J.  Mick,  New  Madison;  Mar- 
vin H.  Miller,  Owensville ;  Albert  S. 
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Pence,  Sidney;  John  E.  Penny, 
Bethel;  T.  H.  Rogers,  Franklin;  J* 
C.  Shaggs,  Jersey;  Allen  O.  Suber, 
Wharton;  Ray  S.  Westerfield,  Brad- 
ner;  May  Winifred  Edwards,  Dela- 
ware; Cecilia  Hulick,  Batavfa. 

Special  in  music — H.  D.  Kellison, 
Hillsboro. 


TWO  WEEKS  IM  THE  SUNNY  SOUTN. 

"The  first  public  voice  in  America 
for  dissolving  all  connection  with 
Great  Britain  came  not  from  the 
Puritans  of  New  England,  the  Dutch 
of  New  York,  nor  the  planters  of 
Virginia,  but  from  the  Scotch- Irish 
Presbyterians" — these  are  the  words 
of  Bancroft,  the  historian.  Whether 
he  had  in  mind  the  alleged  Mecklen- 
burg [declaration  of  Independence  or 
not,  or  what  may  be  true  or  false  re- 
garding this  docuirent  will  not  Ix* 
discussed  in  this  article,  but  an  at- 
tendance— June  16-19,  at  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly, 
held  in  Charlotte,  the  County  Seat 
i.f  Mecklenburg  County,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  enterprising 
cities  of  40,000  people  it  has  been 
our  privilege  to  visit,  brought  so  much 
of  pleasure  and  interest  that  I  can 
not  refrain  from  a  brief  description 
of  the  great  meeting  and  the  historic 
city  in  wliich  it  was  held.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  meeting  contained  the 
uanies  of  speakers  from  four  states 
outsi\k\  of  North  Carolina  and  of 
one  representing  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  general  meet- 
ings \\\\\rh  were  held  on  the  four 
cvonin^^s  of  the  Assembly — the  first 
one  wii'^  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Governor  (ilenn,  who  delivered  a 
rin^in.Lj  address  of  welcome — ,  there 
were  forenoon  and  afternoon  meet- 
jnt^s.  on  ea(  h  of  the  three  days,  of 


the  Couiity  Superintendents'  Section, 
City  Superinteridents'  Section,  Pri- 
mary Teachers'  Section,  High  School 
and  Academy  Teachers'  Section,  and 
the  Womari's  Association  for  the  Bet- 
tennent  of  Public  Schoolhouses.  It 
was  a  pleasure,  indeed,  to  talk  to  the 
earnest  teachers  and  superintendentb 
present  whose  attention  And  interest 
never  lagged  through  the  long  ses- 
sions and  whose  uniform  courtesy 
made  the  stay  in  their  midst  a  con- 
stant delight.  The  reports  from  the 
(J i if eren t .  sections  of  the  state,  outlin- 
ing the  work  done  by  the  women  for 
the  betterment  of  the  public  school 
buildings  were  a  marvel  to  me  and 
made  me  wish  that  some  of  the  bare- 
walled,  untidy,  shadeless  school- 
houses  in  Ohio  might  have  similar 
attention  from  the  good  women  of 
the  Buckeye  State. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions 
of  this  State  Assembly  was  the  elec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  as 
state. organizer  of  the  Betterment  As- 
sociation. Dr.  M  elver's  sudden 
death  less  than  two  years  ago  was  at 
hard  blow  to  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  South  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly fitting  and  fortunate  that 
Mrs.  Mclver  is  now  to  devote  her 
time  and  talent  to  the  great  work 
which  was  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
her  husband. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
"Old  North  State"  is  thoroughly 
alive  to  her  educational  duties  and 
opportunities  and,  in  solving  the 
many  hard  problems  which  she,  in 
common  with  all  the  south^n  states, 
lias  to  meet,  is  fortunate  in  having 
as  her  educational  leaders,  State 
Supt.  J.  V.  Joyner,  a  man  of  rare 
sense,  tact,  and  executive  ability, 
wliose  work  has  been  so  well  done 
for  the  past  six  years  that  he  has  no 
o])position  for  the  renomination  for 
iinother   four-year  term.     And  what 
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shall  be  said  of  the  fine  city  of  Char- 
lotte, whose  Scotch- Irish  population 
could  draft  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence at  any  time,  upon  short 
notice,  if  they  felt  that  their  just 
rights  were  being  trampled  upon ! 
Were  I  to  write  as  enthusiastically  as 
I  feel  upon  the  subject,  there  might 
be  a  suspicion  that  real  estate  inter- 
ests prompted  the  statements.  But 
it  is  an  ideal  little  city  with  well 
paved  streets,  fine  homes,  magnificent 
shade  trees,  beautiful  churches,  and, 
exceedingly  important  to  one  who  is 
much  of  the  time  away  from  home, 
a  new  hotel  whose  appointments  ana 
management  are  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. As  an  evidence  of  its  busi- 
ness entrprise  and  good  judgment  in 
recognizing  that  a  State  Assembly  of 
Teachers  is  of  the  same  value  to  a 
conmiunity  in  a  business  way  as  other 
conventions,  Charlotte  donated 
$750.00  for  the  use  of  the  executive 
committee  in  helping  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Assembly. 

An  experience  at  the  Louisiana 
State  Teachers'  Association  in  1906 
had  prepared  me  to  expect  great 
things  of  the  New  Orleans  Summer 
Normal  School,  one  of  thirteen  now 
in  operation  under  the  direction  of 
State  Supt.  Aswell  and  State  Insti- 
tute Conductor  AUeman,  for  which  a 
state  appropriation  of  nearly  $15,000 
was  made  by  the  legislature;  but  no 
one  was  prepared  for  the  outpouring 
of  teachers  present  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion, June  22,  at  Tulane  University. 
The  most  enthusiastic  prediction  was 
for  an  attendance  of  400,  and  when 
nearly  twice  that  number  presented 
themselves  for  enrollment.  President 
Craighead  of  Tulane  and  Assistant 
Supt.  Bauer  of  the  city  schools,  who 
had  the  organization  in  charge,  sim- 
ply threw  up  their  hands  and  asked 
a  day's  time  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ments. 


At  the  enthusiastic  opening  session 
in  the  chapel  each  speaker  was  given 
five  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  introduced  the  succeeding  speaker ^ 
a  performance  which  was  repeated  in 
two  overflow  meetings. 

By  Tuesday  morning  the  classes 
were  well  organized  and  this  large 
body  of  earnest  teachers,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  are  from  the  New  Or- 
leans city  schools  with  their  superin- 
tendent, of  twenty  years,  Warren 
Easton!  on  hand  to  encourage  them, 
had  settled  down  for  hard,  hot  work 
for  five  weeks  of  six  days  each,  for 
which  proper  credits  in  the  Univer- 
sities and  Normal  Schools  will  be 
given.  It  was  an  impressive  sight 
and  the  experience  of  speaking  to 
the  entire  school  each  day  for  a  week 
with  a  table  for  a  platform  and  the 
audience  seated  on  the  lawn  under 
the  shade  trees  of  the  beautiful 
campus  can  never  be  forgotten. 

State  Supt.  Aswell's  urgent  invi- 
tation to  remain  and  join  him  in  a 
visit  and  an  address  to  each  of  the 
thirteen  simimer  schools  was  hard  to 
decline,  but  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Ohio 
was  calling  me  home  and  I  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  brief  visit  to  only 
one  'more  of  the  large  schools  in 
Baton  Rouge. 

In  these  two  weeks  in  the  South- 
land there  came  some  of  the  most  im- 
pressive experiences  of  a  life  time, 
l^eachers  of  the  North  can  never 
fully  comprehend  some  of  the  prob- 
lems, which  confront  the  teachers  of 
the  South,  but  the  teachers  of  both 
sections  can  work  on  with  brave 
hearts  in  the  solution  of  the  hard 
problems  which  come  to  them,  with 
a  firm  faith  that,  if  they  perform 
their  full  duty  with  the  children,  the 
result  of  their  labors  will  be  a  type 
>i)f  American  citizenship  which  will 
insure  the  perpetuity  of  our  united 
Republic.  O.  t.  CORSON. 
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STATE   EXAMINATIONS. 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  Demonstrate:  An  exterior  angle 
of  a  triangle  is  greater  than  either  of  the 
remote  interior  angles.  2.  Demonstrate : 
Angles  whose  corresponding  sides  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other  are  either 
equal  or  supplementary.  3.  Demonstrate : 
If  two  circles  are  tangent  to  each  other, 
their  line  of  centers  passes  through  the 
point  of  contact.  4.  Demonstrate:  If 
two  variables  tending  towards  limits  are 
always  equal,  these  limits  are  also 
equal.  5.  Demonstrate :  Trihedral  angles 
that  have  their  face  angles  respectively 
equal  are  equal  or  supplementary.  6. 
Upon  a  given  line,  describe  a  segment  of 
a  circle  such  that  any  angle  inscribed  in 
it  shall  equal  a  given  angle. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Give  a  list  of  universal  properties 
of  matter.  2.  Give  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases.  3.  How  far  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth  will  a  ten-pound  ball  weigh 
only  four  pounds?  4.  A  and  B  carry  a 
quarter  of  beef  weighing  460  pounds  on 
a  rod  between  them.  A's  strength  is 
1}  that  of  B's;  the  rod  is  8  feet  long; 
where  should  the  beef  be  suspended  ?  5. 
Draw  a  system  of  3  fixed  and  2  movable 
pulleys.  If  the  power  be  90  and  the  fric- 
tion one-third,  what  weight  can  be 
raised  ?  6.  At  what  distance  from  a  small 
sphere  charged  with  28  units  of  electric- 
ity must  you  place  a  second  sphere 
charged  with  56  units  that  one  may  re- 
pel the  other  with  a  force  of  32  dynes? 

7.  Does  it  require  more  work  to  lift  a 
barrel  of  flour  into  a  wagon  four  feet 
high  than  to  place  it  there  by  rolling  it 
up  a  plank  12  feet  long?    Show  why? 

8.  Show,  by  a  diagram,  how  a  battery  of 
3  cells  should  be  arranged  when  the  in- 
ternal resistance  is  the  principal  one  to 
be  overcome.  9.  Three  wires,  the  re- 
spective resistances  of  which  are  5,  7 
and  9  ohms  are  joined  in  multiple  arc. 
Find  the  resultant  resistance  of  this 
compound  conductor.  10.  A  candle 
flame  is  6  feet  from  a  wall;  a  lens  is 
between  the  flame  and  the  wall,  5  feet 
from  the  latter.  A  distinct  image  of  the 
flame  is  formed  upon  the  wall.  In  what 
other  positon  may  the  lens  be  placed, 
that  a  distinct  image  may  be  formed 
upon  the  wall?  How  will  the  lengths 
of  the  images  compare? 


Find  X  and  y. 


ALGEBRA. 

1.  Factor:  U)  4a'-j-96"— 16c»— 12a^- 
(b)  a*— 2c^-H^— r»-Hr— 2a6.  2.  Find 
H.  C.  D.  of  a'-b\  (^+i^b--ab'—b*  and 
a*^2€^b'+b\  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of 
4c"— 9,  6<^— 5c— 6  and  6c*-f  13c+6.  3.  An 
oflicer  wished  to  arrange  his  men  in  a 
solid  square.  He  found  by  his  first  ar- 
rangement that  he  had  39  men  over.  He 
then  increased  the  number  on  a  side  by 
1  man  and  found  he  needed  50  men  to 
complete  the  square.  How  many  men 
had  he?  4.  A  gives  B  100  yards  start 
and  overtakes  him  in  4  minutes.  He 
also  gains  750  feet  on  B  in  running  9000 
feet.     Find  the  rate  at  which  each  runs. 

5.  Find  the  square  root  of 

c*       jr"      c'  c" 

-  +  --f f^  +  -      2. 

4        c*      X  x^ 

6.  Find  the  cube  root  of 

o'-f3a*+6a"-f  7H H 1 

o*       a*       a* 

7.  Simplify : 

8.  44ry+i^y=96\ 

x+y=  6  r 

9.  A  person  drew  a  quantity  of  pure 
wine  from  a  vessel  which  was  full  hold- 
ing 81  gallons  and  then  filled  vessel  up 
with  water.  He  then  drew  from  the  mix- 
ture as  much  as  he  drew  before  of  pure 
wine,  when  it  was  found  that  the  vessel 
contained  64  gallons  of  pure  wine.  Hoinr 
much  did  he  draw  each  time?  10.  The 
joint  capital  of  A  and  B  was  $416.  A's 
money  was  in  trade  9  months,  and  B's 
6  months.  When  they  shared  stock  an<I 
gain,  A  received  $228  and  B  $252.  What 
was  the  capital  of  each? 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.  Define  trigonometry.  Give  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  measuring  an  angle. 
2.  Express  37*  30'  in  circular  measure. 
3«/5  and  3/4  in  degree  measure.  3.  Given 
covers  A=s :  required  the  values  of  the 
remaining  functions  of  A.  4.  Prove  that 
sec^'\=l  +  tan^A  and  cse*A=l  -f  cot'A. 
5.  Find  the  values  of  the  functions  of 
270*'+A  in  terms  of  those  of  A.  6.  Find 
the  values  of  sin(jr+y)  and  cos(j:+y) 
in  terms  of  the  sines  and  cosines  of  x 
and  y.  7.  Find  the  limiting  values  of 
the  fraction 
sin  X  tan  .r 
and as  .r  approaches  the  limit  *. 
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8.  Demonstrate:  In  any  triangle,  the 
sum  of  any  two  sides  is  to  their  differ- 
ence as  the  tangent  of  half  the  sum  of 
the  opposite  angles  is  to  the  tangent  of 
half  the  difference. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Distinguish  between  education  and 
knowledge.  Explain  the  principle  of 
teaching  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. Name  five  educational  reform- 
ers and  write  a  biographical  sketch  of 
one  of  them.  What  preparation  for  the 
work  of  teaching  have  you  made  ?  What 
has  been  your  teaching  experience?  2. 
What  are  the  best  evidences  of  success 
in  teaching?  How  may  enthusiasm 
among  pupils  be  promoted?  Cite  some 
of  the  more  formidable  obstacles  to  good 
government  in  school,  and  state  how  they 
may  be  overcome.  How  may  pupils  be 
taught  to  think?  3.  Explain  in  detail 
what  you  aim  to  do  the  first  day  of 
school.  4.  State  in  detail  how  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Ohio  can  be  improved. 
5.  What  books  on  educational  topics 
have  you  read  the  past  year?  Give  the 
leading  thought  contained  in  each.  6. 
Give  the  substance  of  ten  school  laws 
enacted  by  the  77th  General  Assembly. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1.  Define:  idea,  intuition,  precept, 
concept.  2.  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  constructive  and  creative 
phases  of  the  imagination?  3.  Give  an 
example  of  induction  and  one  of  deduc- 
tiotL  4.  Is  a  knowledge  of  psychology 
of  practical  value  to  a  teacher?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer.  5.  Define  con- 
science and  judgment  and  tell  how  they 
are  related.  State  some  of  the  laws  of 
memory  and  some  of  the  expedients  for 
its  cultivation.  6.  What  is  the  art  of 
mnemonics?  What  is  the  educational 
value  of  mnemonics?  7.  What  is  the 
difference  between  judgment  and  reason- 
ing? 8.  Make  an  outline  of  the  mental 
faculties.  9.  What  are  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  a  sensation?  10.  Give  a  brief 
history  of  your  study  of  Psychology. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  (a)  Name  the  Barbary  Stales,  with 
capital  of  each.  What  is  the  ruler  of 
each  called?  (b)  What  is  the  religion 
of  Egypt?  By  what  country  is  it  gov- 
erned? 2.  Locate  the  following  rivers 
and  tell  into  what  bodies  of  water  they 


empty:  Volga,  Vistula,  Tagus,  Seine, 
Rhoiie,  Elbe,  Dnieper,  Indus,  Lena,  Eu- 
phrates. 3.  To  whom  do  the  following: 
islands  belong:  New  Zealand,  Corsica, 
Malta,  Iceland,  Porto  Rico,  Luzon,  Ber- 
muda, Formosa.  4.  Discuss  the  Congo 
Free  State  as  to  (a)  origin;  (b)  loca- 
tion and  extent ;  (c)  by  whom  governed. 
5.  Compare  the  following  countiries 
with  Ohio  in  regard  to  area:  France, 
Australia,  California,  Texas,  Japan.  6. 
Where  in  Asia  is  found  gold?  Graphite? 
Ivory?  Tea?  Silk?  Camphor?  Sugar 
Cane?  Carpets?  Shawls?  7.  Give  the 
latitude  of  St.  Petersburg,  Rome,  Ma- 
nilla, Quebec.  London,  Paris,  Sitka,  Cape- 
Town.  8.  Name  fi\e.  leading  railroad 
systems  that  reach  from  Chicago  or  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic.  Name  in 
order  the  leading  cities  on  each  of  these 
lines. 

LATIN. 

1.  Translate  into  Latin :  (1)  Caesar- 
was  informed  that  the  Gauls  had  set  out 
from  the  village.  (2)  He  enjoys  life.. 
(3)  He  hopes  that  I  shall  come.  (4) 
This  is  difiicult  to  do.  (5)  I  know  who 
is  coming.  2.  Translate:  Ad  haec 
Caesar,  quae  visum  est,  respondit;  sed 
exitus  fuit  orationis:  Sibi  nuUam  cum* 
his  amicitiam  esse  poese,  si  in  Gallia 
remanerent;  neque  verum  esse,  qui  suos 
fines  tueri  non  potuerint,  alienos  occu- 
pare;  neque  ullos  in  Gallia  vacare  agros 
qui  dari,  tantae  praesertim  multitudini,, 
sine  injuria  possint.  Sed  licere,  si  ve- 
lint,  in  Ubiorum  finibus  considere,  quo- 
rum sint  legati  apud  se  et  de  Suevorum' 
injuriis  querantur  et  a  se  auxilium  pe- 
tant;  hoc  se  Ubiis  imperaturum.  Ac- 
count for  the  mode  of  visum  est,  posse,. 
and  imperaturum.  3.  Translate : 
Turn  Juno  omnipotens,  logum  miserata 

dolor  em, 
Difficilesque  obitus,  Irim  deniisit  Olympo^ 
Quae  luctantem  animam  nexosque  resol- 

veret  artus. 
Nam  quia  nee  facto,  merita   nee  morte- 

peribat, 
Sed  misera  ante  diem,  subitoque  accensa 

furore. 
Nondum   illi   flavum   Proserpina   vertice 

crinem 
Abstulerat,  Stygioque  caput  damnaverat 

Oreo. 
Ergo   Iris  croceis    per    caelum    roscida 

pennis, 
Mille  trahens  varios  adverse  sole  colores, 
Devolat,  et  supra  caput  adstitit :  "Hunc 

ego  Diti 
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Sacrum   jussa   fero,   teque   isto   corpore 

solvo," 
Sic  ait,  et   dexlra  crinem  secat;  omnis 

et  una 
Dilapsus    calor,    atque    in    ventos    vita 

rccessit. 
Construct  illi,  roscida,  trahens,  jussa 
and  miserata. 

GEOLOGY, 

1.  Define  geology,  and  name  the  gen- 
eral divisions  of  the  subject  2.  De- 
fine drift  and  till.  What  evidence  in 
New  England  of  the  thickness  of  the 
ice-sheet  during  the  glacial  period?  3. 
Explain  upon  what  common  model  the 
continents  are  constructed.  4.  Define  the 
term  rock  geologically.  What  three 
.groups  of  ininerals  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal ingredients  of  common  rocks?  6. 
Define  shale»  granite  and  marl.  6.  Name 
five  or  more  of  the  most  important  geo- 
logical agencies.  7.  Name  the  most  val- 
uable mineral  of  Southeastern*  Ohio, 
Northwestern  Ohio.  How  is  each  ob- 
tained? The  most  important  uses  of 
each?  8.  Name  the  present  geological 
time  and  era.  9.  Briefly  describe  four 
of  nature's  geological  wonders  in  North 
America.  10.  Describe  your  reading  on 
this  subject. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

N.  B. — Your  penmanship  will  be  graded 
upon  your  manuscript  in  this  subject. 

1.  What  are  the  abridged  forms  of 
adjective  clauses?  2.  Write  the  parti- 
ciples of  learn,  become  and  pay.  3. 
Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name, 
that  will  I  do.  Construct  whatsoever 
and  that.  4-6.  Construct  the  italicized 
words  in  the  folowing  stanza : 

So  live,  that  ivhcn  thy  summons  comes 

to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To   that   mysterious    realm,  where   each 

shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou    go   not,    like   the   quarry-slave   at 

night, 
Scout\icd  xo  liis  <liinj;c<)n,  but,  sustained 

and  sontlu'd 
By    an    unfaltering    trust,    ai)proacli    'by 

KPavc. 
Like  one  \vh«)  wraps  tlu*  <lrai)vTy  (  f  bis 

cnucli 
About    luin.    and    lic'^    dnwn    to   pleasant 

dreams. 


7.  How  may  a  proper  noun  become  a 
common  noun?  Illustrate.  8.  Give  the 
case  and  construction  of  man  in  each  of 
the  following  sentences:  (a)  We  believe 
him  to  be  an  honest  man.  (b)  He  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  honest  man.  (c)  His 
being  an  honest  man  secured  for  him 
the  position. 

U.  S.  HISTORY  INCLUDING  CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Name  the  "Intolerable  Acts."  Why 
so  called?  2.  What  are  the  main  points 
of  diflference  between  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  that  of  the  Con- 
federate States  ?  3.  What  important  pub- 
lic service  did  John  Quincy  Adams  ren- 
der after  retiring  from  the  presidency? 
4.  Briefly  describe  what  you  consider  to 
be  Daniel  Webster's  greatest  service  to 
his  country.  5.  In  which  branch  of  our 
government  is  the  power  of  declaring 
war  vested?  The  power  of  making 
treaties?  6.  What  cities  have  been  the 
seat  of  Government  of  Ohio?  7.  In  what 
do  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolu- 
tions  agree?     In   what   do   they  differ? 

8.  Place  an  estimate  upon  Robert  E. 
Lee  as  a  general.  9.  How  may  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  be  amend- 
ed? What  amendment  would  you  sug- 
gest? 10.  Name  the  principal  events  of 
the  Spanish-American  war. 

GENERAL  HJSTORY. 

1.  Write  on  the  folowing  themes :  (a) 
Chief  Contributions  to  Civilization  by 
the  Great  Races  of  Antiquity,  (b) 
Punic  Wars,  (c)  Greek  Art.  (d)  Feud- 
alism, (e)  Crusades,  (f)  French  Revo- 
lution. 

DRAWING. 

1.  Name  the  three  subject  divisions 
of  Drawing.  2.  State  why  the  apparent 
form  and  size  of  objects  often  differ 
from  reality.  3.  Of  what  form  is  the 
edge  view  of  a  circle?  The  oblique 
view  of  a  circle?  What  are  blocking-in 
lines?  4.  Show  the  distinction  between 
the  terms,  tints,  shades,  hues.  5.  What 
are  vanishing  points?  Illustrate.  6.  Il- 
lustrate one  of  the  following  quotations : 

"Stately  oaks  their  twisted  arms 
Throw  broad  and  dirk  aoross  the  pool." 

"Mountains    rear   to 
Heaven  their  bald  and  blackened  clefts, 

and   bow 
Their   tall   heads  to  the  plain." 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

1.  Wliat  has  been  the  extent  of  your 
-study  in  Economics?  2.  Summarize  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  divi- 
sion of  labor.  3.  What  is  the  effect  on 
labor  interests,  of  our  modern  system  of 
rapid  transportation?  Explain  fully.  4. 
What  were  the  causes  of  the  recent 
money  panic?  5.  What  are  the  factors 
which  stimulate  higher  remuneration  for 
labor?  6.  Name  five  important  tech- 
nical terms  in  economics  and  define  each. 
7.  What  are  the  chief  considerations  in 
determining  rates  of  interest?  8.  Give 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
system  of  high  protective  tariff.  9.  What 
are  some  of  the  evils  of  the  credit 
system?  10.  Is  the  present  feeling  of 
antagonism  against  corporations  whole- 
some to  our  business  interests?  Explain. 

READING. 

1.  Define  the  following  qualities  of 
voice:  Pure,  orotund,  pectoral,  guttural, 
falsetto.  '1.  Characterize  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  each  of  these  voice  quali- 
ties. 3.  How  would  you  secure  distinct 
articulation?  Clear  enunciation?  Proper 
expression?  4.  Quote  a  stanza  from 
some  standard  poem  and  mark  the  in- 
flection, o.  What  particular  features 
would  vou  emphasize  in  teaching:  (a) 
The  Village  Blacksmith?  (b)  The 
Water  Fowl?  (c)  Lady  Clare?  6.  In 
what  particulars  does  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  the  primary  department  dif- 
fer from  that  in  the  higher  grades? 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Give  area,  population,  officers,  sal- 
aries-of  officers  and  duties  of  officers  in 
the  county  in  which  you  live.  2.  Com- 
pare, in  a  general  way,  the  Constitution 
•  of  Ohio  with  fhe  Federal  Constitution. 
3.  Comnare  specifically  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  with  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, 4.  W^rite  a  paragraph  on  the 
Constittuional  convention.  5.  Trace  his- 
torically the  growth  of  government  from 
the  Colonial  forms  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  6.  Name  the  subects 
to  which  each  of  the  Seven  Articles 
■of  the  Federal  Constitution  relate.  7. 
Are  the  departments  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment co-ordinate  or  sub-ordinate? 
Explain  fully.  8.  Write  on  the  subject 
of  revenues — county,  state  and  national. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Name  the  chemical  elements  of 
which  the  body  is  composed.  2.  "The 
study  of  Physiology  is  the  study  of  Pro^ 
toplasm."  Explain.  3.  Name  and  de- 
scribe the  different  kinds  of  tissues.  4. 
Distinguish  between  striated  and  non- 
striated  muscular  tissues.  Locate  each 
in  the  body.  5.  What  are  the  general 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  tissues  of  the 
body?  Is  alcohol  a  food?  Explain.  6. 
Trace  a  morsel  of  food  through  all  the 
different  processes  of  digestion.  7.  De- 
scribee the  structure  and  action  of  the 
stomach.  8.  Describe  experiments  which 
illustrate  the  chemical  composition  of 
bone.  9.  Describe  the  mechanical  action 
of  respiration.  10.  Subject:  Hygiene 
of  the  Body. 

RHETTORIC. 

1.  What  sciences  are  closely  related 
to  rhetoric?  Contrast  the  province  of 
rhetoric  with  that  of  each  science  named. 
2.'  Mention  several  ways  in  which  poetic 
diction  may  diverge  from  the  common 
usage  of  prose.  3.  Define  transition. 
What  devices  are  employed  in  passing 
from  one  division  of  thought  to  another? 
4.  Illustrate  the  retrospective  and  pro- 
spective offices  of  it.  5.  Define  opinion, 
belief,  truth.  Illustrate  the  correct  use 
of  these  words  in  sentences.  •  6.  Discuss 
the  general  structure  of  the  oration.  7. 
Name  three  famous  allegories.  Using 
One  of  the  selections  mentioned,  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  allegory.  8.  Who 
wrote  The  Philosophy  of  Stylet  Essay 
on  CriticisfHf  Give  the  conclusion 
reached  in  the  former  and  quote  from 
the  latter. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  The  standard  time  of  a  certain  cit- 
is  28  minutes  slower  than  the  local  time ; 
find  the  longitude  of  the  place  if  it  is  in 
the  Central  belt.  2.  A  merchant  sells 
an  article  for  $ir>0,  which  is  20%  more 
than  it  cost.  If  he  had  bought  it  for  h 
less,  and  sold  it  for  $30  more,  what 
would  have  been  the  gain  per  cent?  3. 
In  rowing  a  distance  of  three  miles,  C 
beats  B  by  U  minutes  and  A  by  ^  of 
a  mile;  B  beats  A  by  V  of  a  mile  in  a 
distance  of  two  miles.  Find  the  rate  of 
rowing  per  hour  of  A,  B  and  C.  4.  A 
merchant  charges  $'2.50  cash,  or  $2.75  in 
trade,  for  a  pair  of  shoes :  what  ought 
he  to  charge  if  half  the  bill  is  paid  in 
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cash  and  half  in  trade?  5.  A,  B,  and  C 
can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  10  da.,  and  A 
and  C  can  do  it  in  16  da. ;  in  what  time 
can  A  and  C  finish  the  work  after  B  has 
worked  5  days?  6.  A  cube  of  metal 
whose  edge  was  6  in.  was  plated  uni- 
formly with  58t  cu.  in.  of  copper;  find 
the  thickness  of  the  plating?  7.  I 
owed  $800  due  in  1  year,  but  paid  $200 
in  4  months,  and  $200  more  4  months 
later.  Two  years  from  the  original  date, 
I  paid  the  balance  with  interest  at  AW 
from  the  equitable  date;  how  much  did 
I  pay  ?  8.  Three  circles,  the  area  of  each 
of  which  is  814  2/7  sq.  yd.,  are  tangent 
externally;  find  the  area  of  the  surface 
enclosed  by  them,  but  lying  without 
them.  9.  I  bought  stock,  par  value  $50, 
at  6J%  discount,  and  received  thereon 
two  semi-annual  dividends  of  2^%  each : 
I  then  sold  out  at  7%  discount,  netting 
a  gain  of  $10,  after  paying  a  broker  J% 
for  buying,  and  the  same  for  selling. 
How  many  shares  of  stock  were  there? 
10.  A  confectioner  sells  candy  for  60 
cents  a  pound  and  gains  50%.  If  he 
mixes  it  with  a  cheaper  kind  in  the  ratio 
of  3  to  2,  and  sells  the  mixture  at  48 
cents  a  pound,  he  will  gain  25%;  find 
the  cost  per  pound  of  the  cheaper  kind. 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  Draw  an  outline  of  the  Big  Dipper, 
showing  its  principal  stars  and  its  posi- 
tion relative  to  Polaris.  2.  Mention  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  science  of 
astronomv  -by  each  of  the  following; 
Galileo,  Kepler,  Sir  William  Herschel.  3. 
State  in  what  respect  the  Copernician 
system  differs  from  the  system  accepted 
at  present.  4.  Define  and  illustrate  oc- 
cultation,  transit,  inferior  conjunction. 
5.  Explalin  why  we  do  not  have  our 
greatest  heat  at  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice  nor  our  greatest  cold  at  the  time 
of  the  winter  solstice.  6.  Mention  the 
greatest  and  the  least  number  of  solar 
eclipses  that  may  occur  in  any  given 
year.  By  a  diagram,  show  the  relative 
positions  of  the  sun,  earth  and  moon, 
and  the  paths  of  the  ravs  of  light  in  an 
annular  solar  eclipse.  7.  Describe  the 
planet  Jupiter  as  to  size,  density,  length 
of  day  and  of  year,  and  satellites.  8. 
Define  asteroid.  State  Bode's  law  and 
show  how  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
asteroids. 

ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Define  swimmeret.  ovipositor,  cara- 
pace, spiracle,  vacuole.    2.    Give  two  ar- 


guments that  favor  the  theory  o£  or- 
ganic evolution.  3.  Describe  the  ali- 
mentary canal  of  the  earthworm.  Make 
a  drawing  showing  the  parts.  4.  Men- 
tion the  three  kinds  of  individuals  amon£: 
honey-bees.  Describe  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  swarming  of  bces> 
giving  the  cause  and  result.  5.  Define 
adaptation  and  mention  five  illustrations 
of  adaptations  of  structure  in  animals  to 
meet  special  conditions  of  life.  6.  Men- 
tion an  animal  or  animals  that  illustrate 
each  of  the  following ;  hibernation,  para- 
sitism, mimicry,  symbiosis,  alternate  gen- 
eration. 7.  Mention  the  principal  char- 
acteristics by  which  you  would  recognize 
the  following  birds:  kingfisher,  sap- 
sucker,  thrasher.  8.  Describe  the  shape, 
attachment  and  action  of  the  tongue  o\ 
the  toad. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  drumlin.  playa,  lode,  stalag- 
mite, horse  latitudes  ?  2.  What  cau.s<  - 
the  dry  season  in  the  trade  wind  belt? 
3.  Give  the  common  classification  of  rocks 
according  to  origin  and  name  an  exam- 
ple of  each  class.  4.  Show  how  to  de- 
termine the  latitude  of  a  place  from  the 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun.  5.  Men- 
tion one  use  of  each  of  the  following: 
clay,  gypsum,  peat,  graphite,  calcareous 
marl.  6.  Describe  the  conditions  that 
produce  fog.  7.  Explain  why  an  area  of 
high  barometer  moving  across  the 
United  States  is  generally  accompanied 
bv  fair  weather.  8.  Give  the  history  of 
Krakatoa. 

SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE. 

Write  themes  on  the  following  sub- 
ects: 

1.  The  effect  of  the  use  of  alcohol  on 
the  different  organs  of  the  body.  2. 
The  effect  of  the  use  of  alcohol  on  the 
mind  and  morals,  stating  cause  for  same. 
3.  A  sane  policy  as  to  amount  and  kind 
of  temperance  teaching  to  give  in  the 
public  schools.     Give  reasons. 

SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION- 

1.  "The  mind  should  be  impressed 
with  the  idea  before  it  takes  cognizance 
of  the  sign  that  represents  it."  Explain, 
illustrate  and  discuss  the  above  axiom. 
2.  "The  protracted  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties is  injurious ;  a  change  of  occupation 
renews  the  energy  of  their  action.*^ 
Discuss   above  and  apply  it  in  making 
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out  a  school  program.  Give  your  jndg* 
inent  as  to  the  maximum  length  of  time 
joii  can  wisely  hold  the  mind  of  a  child 
aged  eight  on  an  Arithmetic  lesson.  3. 
What  part  should  play  have  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child?  Justify  your  answer 
from  a  psychological  standpoint.  From 
A  moral  standpoint.  4.  Define  educa- 
tion, adolescence,  creative  imagination, 
.-apperception,  deduction,  ideation.  6. 
•Show  the  relation  between  the  training 
•of  the  will  and  moral  training.  6.  (a) 
Distingr.fsh  between  the  terms  priiici- 
:ples,  methods,  and  devices  as  used  in 
•educational  science,  (b)  Discuss  the 
educational  value  of  fairy  tales  in  the 
teducation  of  children. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  According  to  Pestallozi,  what  is 
the  true  function  of  education?  The 
•causes  of  inattention  in  pupils?  The 
value  of  observation  ?  The  greatest  fac- 
'tor  in  discipline?  The  relation  between 
psychology  and  methods  of  teaching?  2. 
Explain  Froebel's  theory  of  self-activity 
and  development.  3.  Name  four  persons 
who  by  their  work  or  writings,  have 
been  leaders  in  working  out  and  spread- 
ing the  principles  of  Froebel.  4.  For 
what  are  the  following  noted  education- 
ally: Aristotle?  Loyola?  Montaigne? 
Comenius?  Alcuin?  5.  State  Locke's 
idea  of  knowledge;  nature  and  claims 
of  education ;  relative  value  of  learning, 
virtue  and  right  habits.  6.  State  Her- 
bert Spencer's  views  on  moral  educa- 
tion; his  views  as  to  the  value  of  his- 
tory; his  views  as  to  the  aim  of  intel- 
lectual education.  7.  Give  Rousseau's 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  use  of  memory ; 
the  value  of  play;  the  function  of  the 
teacher;  technical  training. 

GERMAN. 

L  Translate  into  German:  (a)  I  feel 
cold,  (b)  You  are  older  than  I,  are  you 
not?  (c)  That  happened  three  years 
ago.  (d)  I  have  not  been  at  home  for  a 
iortnight.  *  (e)  I  did  not  receive  the 
letter  until  this  morning,  (f)  I  am 
traveling  to  Germany  by  way  of  Lon- 
don, (g)  You  can  depend  upon  it.  (h) 
We  will  make  inquiries  about  it.  2. 
Conjugate,  in  the  singular,  the  present 
indicative  of  sollen,  konnen,  lesen  and 
"schlagen.  3.  Decline  in  full  du  and  er. 
4.  What  would  you  emphasize  in  pre- 
senting the  conjugation  of  sein  to  a  pupil 
beginning  German?  5.  Mention  the  case 


governed  by  each  of  the  following  prep- 
ositions and  give  the  English  meaning 
— Gemass,  wegen,  umveit,  nebst,  zuwid- 
er,  ohne,  von,  vor.  (^.  Translate  into 
German :  In  some  parts  of  Piedmont 
and  Savoy,  in  which  the  inhabitants  live 
scattered  upon  the  high  Alps  as  shep- 
erds,  there  prevails  a  beautiful  religious 
custom.  When  the  sun  has  left  the  val- 
ley, the  shepherd  whose  hut  is  situated 
on  the  highest  point,  takes  his  horn  and 
calls,  as  through  a  speaking  trumpet, 
"Praise  the  Lord."  All  neighboring 
shepherds,  standing  at  the  door  of  their 
huts  repeat  in  turns  the  call  and  thus  for 
a  qaurter  of  an  hour  from  rock  to  rock 
the  echo  repeats  "Praise  the  Lord.'  7. 
Translate  into  English : 

O  wolle  nicht  den  Rosenstrauss 
Huldvoll  als  Gruss  mir  reichen; 
Ein  immer  griines  Stechpalmreis 
Sei  unsrer  Lieb  das  Zeichen. 

Der  Blatter  Kranz  im  stillen  Glanz 
Die  reifende  Frucht  beschiitzet, 
Und  fremde  Hand,  die  ohm'  verstand 
Dran  tastet,  wird  geritzet. 

Die    Rose    prangt,    doch    konnnt    der 

Herbst, 
Steht  sie  verwelkt  und  trauert, 
Des  stechpalmblatts  bescheiden  Grun 
Den  Winter  iiberdauert. 

V.  Scheffel. 

8.  Ein  anderes  Frauenzimmer,  das  sich 
zu  uns  gesellte,  fragte  nach  einigen  Ro- 
manen,  ob  Friedrike  solche  gelesen.  Sie 
verneinte  es:  denn  sie  hatte  iiberhaupt 
wenig  gelesen;  sie  war  in  einem  heitern 
sittlichen  Lebensgenuss  aufgewachsen 
und  demgemass  gebildet.  Ich  hatte  den 
Wakefield  auf  der  Zunge,  allein  ich 
wagte  nicht,  ihr  ihn  anzubieten,  die 
Aehnlichkeit  der  Zustande  war  zu  auflF- 
allend  und  zu  bedeutend.  "Ich  lese  sehr 
gern  Romane,"  sagte  sie,  "man  findet 
darin  so  hiibsche  Leute,  denen  man 
wohl  ahnlich  sehen  mochte. — Goethe. 

BOTANY. 

1.  (a)  Tell  about  the  storage  of  food 
in  fleshy  roots,  (b)  Name  six  charac- 
teristics of  protoplasm.  2.  Name  and 
describe  seven  kinds  of  buds.  3.  De- 
scribe the  stomata  of  leaves,  and  ex- 
plain their  function.  4.  What  is  a  pla- 
centa? Make  diagrams  showing  the 
three  kinds  of  placenta.     5.  (a)   Explain 
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the  difference  between  definite  and  in- 
definite annual  growth,  (b)  Name  and 
give  examples  of  different  kinds  of  un- 
derground stems.  6.  (a)  Describe  an 
akene.  (b)  Name  and  describe  three 
kinds  of  pollination.  (c)  What  are 
cleistogamous  flowers?  7.  Make  a  draw- 
ing of  a  model  flower,  making  all  parts 
with  their  division  and  state  the  function 
of  each. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1.  (a)  What  particular  results  would 
you  hope  to  accomplish  in  teaching  a 
novel  or  short  story?  A  drama?  An 
essay?  A  poem?  (b)  In  teaching  com- 
position, how  would  you  endeavor  to 
overcome  a  pupil's  dislike  for  the  sub- 
ject? To  enrich  his  vocabulary?  To 
make  him  accurate  in  spelling  and  other 
mechanical  matters?  2.  Answer  brieflv 
each  of  the  following  questions :  (a) 
What  did  Chaucer  do  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Enghsh  language?  (b) 
What  was  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  John  Wickliffe?(c)  What  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  Wyatt  and 
Surrey?  {d)  How  did  "Paradise  Lost" 
affect  thought?  (e)  What  is  the  influ- 
ence upon  literature  of  the  work  of 
Charles  Darwin?  3.  Give  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  each  of  the 
following  literary  forms,  and  mention 
one  example  of  each:  (a)  Epic  poem, 
(b)  Lyric  poem,  (c)  Tragedy,  (e) 
Sonnet,  (d)  Comedy,  (f)  Satire,  (g) 
Morality  play,  (h)  Masque,  4.  Contrast 
as  novelists.  Scott  and  Hawthorne,  or 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot.  5.  State 
the  author  and  give  in  a  few  words  the 
story  or  main  idea  of  six  of  the  follow- 
ing piH?ms:  (a)  In  Memoriam.  (b) 
Beowulf,  (c)  Tarn  o'Shanter.  (d)  Snow 
Bound.  (e>  Lycidas.  (f)  Ancient  Mar- 
iner, (g)  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  (h)  Elegy 
Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  {'\) 
Rape  oi  the  LtKk.  {j)  Faerie  Queene. 
^k^  I-»Kiy  of  the  I^ike.  kD  Sorab  and 
Ru>ium.  Give  a  quotation  from  one  of 
these  pt^enis.  t».  Write  an  estimate  of 
the  work  oi  any  one  of  the  i»>'.Iowing. 
touching  up«  11  the  chief  characteristics 
oi  st>!e,  of  thought,  and  enumerating  as 
ni.iny  worss  as  pv^ssible  oi  the  author 
c:'..^<cTi:  la'i  G  Bernartl  Sb.iw.  {h^ 
\\ \i\:  \\"'-\\u\.\v.  10'  Robert  I^-nii<  S:ev- 
er.<i>n  \  i»  lieor^re  Meredith  {v)  Sid- 
ney L.t'Vir.  (ti  Rmiyard  Kipl-ns:  7. 
To!!  ^r'.:\\  wh.w  i>  thi-  tiu-'nie  or  central 
trry.h.   ^1  <iv  •>!  the  follow -ng:      ta^  Thi 


Idylls  of  the  King,  (b)  Macbeth.  (c> 
Hamlet,  (d)  Silas  Marner.  (e)  Comus. 
(f)  Sartor  Resartus.  (g)  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables,  (h)  The  Newcombes.  (i) 
David  Copperfield.  8.  (a)  How  do  you 
account  for  the  greatness  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Age  of  literature?  (b)  What 
were  the  chief  characteristics  of  this 
age?  (c)  What  form  of  literature  found 
its  greatest  expression  in  this  age? 
Why?  (d)  Name  six  of  the  most  im- 
portant writers  of  this  age.  (e)  Give  a 
quotation   from  one  of  these  writers. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  What  is  coke?  How  made?  What 
are  its  properties?  How  related  to  the 
iron  industry?  Its  chemical  relation  ta 
the  diamond  and  how  could  this  relation 
be  proved?  2.  Define  and  illustrate  (a) 
Amorphous.  (b)  Allotropism.  (c; 
Isomerism,  (d)  Oxidation.  3.  If  20 
grams  of  carbon  are  heated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  44  grams  of  COj,  (a)  What 
weight  of  a  carbon  monoxide  is  formed? 
(b)  What  weight  of  carbon  remains? 
4.  (a)  What  is  an  homologous  series  of 
HydVocarbons  ?  (b)  Name  four  such 
series,  (c)  Illustrate  and  define:  (I) 
Substitution;  (2)  Substitution  product: 
(3)  Saturated  Hydrocarbon.  5.  (a)  De- 
scribe the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the 
Bessemer  Process.  (b)  Describe  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the 
contact  process.  6.  (a)  Name  chief  in- 
gredients of  butter  and  oleomargarine. 
(b)  What  is  soap?  Describe  its  general 
method  of  manufacture,  (d)  Describe 
the  test  for  stigar.  (e)  Describe  the 
process  of  makincr  alcohol,  starting  with 
cane  sugar. 

LOGIC. 

1.  Define  logic  and  judgment.  2.  Gas- 
si  fy  propositions  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity. 3.  Explain  the  terms,  extension  and 
intension.  4.  Give  the  laws  of  opposi- 
tion. 5,  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate  in  each  of  the  propo- 
sitions A,  E,  O,  I?  6.  Give  the  primary 
laws  of  thought.  7.  State  the  rules  of 
syllogism.  8.  Give  the  four  figures  of 
the  syllogism.  9.  Define  and  illustrate 
the  term  sorites.  10.  Define  and  illus- 
trate the  illicit  process  of  the  major 
term. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1  When  did  the  present  spelling  of 
Fnjilish  become  established?  In  what 
ways  is  English  spelling  ted?    2.  Write 
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words  containing  the  prefix  ob  and  four 
of  its  variant  forms.  Give  reason  for 
the  use  of  each  variant  form.  3.  Give 
four  uses  of  silent  letters  and  an  illus- 
tration of  each.  4.  Define  discrimina- 
tive accent  and  give  the  terms  used  in 
designating  the  syllables  of  words.  5. 
Give  the  rule  or  exception  involved  in 
spellincr  the  following  words:  pus,  arc, 
controlling,  courageous,  agreeing.  6. 
Spell  twenty-five  words. 


UNIFORM  QUESTIONS  FOR  JUNE. 

GRAMMAR. 

(a)  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark the  fortitude  with  which  women 
sustain  the  most  overwhelming  reverses 
of   fortime. 

(b)  Those  disasters  which  break  down 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  porstrate  him 
in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the 
energies  of  the  softer  sex,  and  give  such 
intrepidity  and  elevation  to  their  char- 
acter, that  at  times,  it  approaches  to 
sublimity. — I  rving. 

Questions  1-7  refer  to  the  foregoing 
sentences. 

1.  Classify  the  sentences  to  as  form, 
Name  the  different  clauses.  2.  Give  the 
principal  parts,  mood  and  tense  of  the 
first  verb  in  (a).  Give  the  full  classi- 
fication of  the  first  verb  in  the  principal 
clauses  of  (b).  3.  Change  the  relative 
clause  in  (a)  to  an  equivalent  expres- 
sion in  which  the  verb  is  used  in  the 
passive  form.  4,  What  part  of  speech  is 
down"?  Parse  "such."  5.  Classify  all 
the  pronouns,  and  give  the  antecedent  of 
each.  6.  Write  each  of  the  following 
phrases,  and  after  each,  state  whether  it 
is  adjective  or  adverbial:  "with  which:" 
"of  fortune;"  "in  the  dust;"  "to  their 
character."  7.  Give  the  etymology  and 
syntax  of  the  following  words:  "occa- 
sion," "most,"  "and"  (first  one),  "that," 
"give."  8.  Write  sentences  containing 
each  of  the  following  verbs  used  in  the 
past  perfect  tense;  ring,  steal,  eat,  do, 
fly,  hide.  9.  Name  some  rules  of  punc- 
tuation and  other  matters  of  form  you 
would  aim  to  teach  in  your  school. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1  Define  number,  problem,  principle. 
Name  the  principal  units  of  the  metric 
system.  2.  A  field  80  rods  long  and  30 
rods  wide  is  sowed  in  wheat.  The  crop 
averages  22i  bushels  per  acre  and  is  sold 


for  87  cents  per  bushel.  What  amount 
does  the  farmer  receive?  $292,625.  3. 
When  it  is  12  o'clock  central  standard 
time  in  a  city  located  7}  degrees  east  of 
St.  Louis,  what  is  the  sun  time  in  the 
same  city  ?  12 :30.  4.  A  piece  of  cloth  was 
marked  $1.75  per  yard  which  would  have 
netted  75%  profit.  At  a  special  sale  it 
was  marked  down  20%.  Not  being  sold 
it  was  again  marked  down  25%  from 
the  "marked  down"  pirce.  Was  there  a 
gain  or  loss  and  how  much  per  yard? 
Gain  5c.  5.  A  broker  invested  $900  in 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  stock  at 
45.  If  quarterly  dividends  of  l\%  are 
declared,  what  is  the  annual  income? 
What  is  his  rate  of  interest?  (1)  $100.00. 
(2)  11  1/9%.  6.  What  principal  will 
produce  $74.84  in  2  years  3  months  20> 
days,  at  5%.  $649.21.  7.  The  readings 
of  a  gas  meter  were  as  follows:  Janu- 
ary 1st,  5.400  cu.  ft.;  February  1st,  7,100" 
cu.  ft.;  March  1st.  8,600  cu.  ft;  April 
1st,  9,900  cu.  ft.  If  the  price  of  gas  is. 
$1.20  per  1,000  cu.  ft.  with  10%  off  for 
cash  in  10  days,  what  will  be  the  gas  bill 
for  each  of  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  if  the  bill  is  paid  with- 
in 10  days?  8.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  loose 
anthracite  coal  weighs  90  pounds,  how 
high  must  a  bin  8  ft.  by  10  ft.  be  to  hold 
30  tons?    8  ft.  3  in. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  power  has  the  school  board 
to  make  rules  in  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school?  2.  What  are  the 
two  chief  factors  of  attention?  2.  "In- 
dividuality is  the  product  of  thought  cul- 
ure."  Explain.  4.  Occasionally  we  find 
teachers  repeating  answers  to  pupils^ 
calling  on  pupils  in  rotation,  interrupt- 
ing pupils  when  reciting,  repeating  ques- 
tions for  inattentive  pupils.  Express 
your  opinion  of  each.  5.  Name  some 
methods  you  would  employ  to  strength- 
en the  moral  qualities  of  your  pupils. 
6.  Explain  the  terms  instruction,  train- 
ing, and  inspiration,  as  factors  in  edu- 
cation. 7.  Give  the  advantages  and  the 
disadvantages  of  class  instruction ;  of  in- 
dividual instruction.  8.  Write  a  para- 
graph describing  the  most  helpful  book 
on  pedagogy  you  have   read. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  four  prefixes  in  common  use, 
with  the  meaning  of  each.  2.  By  the 
use    of    diacritical    marks,    indicate    the 
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pronunciation  of  the  following  words: 
bird,  work,  gape,  nautical,  has.  3.  Use 
each  of  the  jfollowing  words  in  two 
sentances,  first  as  accented  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  then  as  accented  on  the 
second  syllable;  conduct,  refuse,  ac- 
<:ent.  4.  Give  five  words  adopted  from 
foreign  languages  that  retain  their  orig- 
inal plurals.  5-10.  Write  the  following: 
Cartilage,  clavicle,  coughing,  perennial, 
bobolink,  alfalfa,  delirium,  privilege,  ca- 
bal, article^  vertical,  valleys,  manufac- 
turing, proportion,  assessor,  Apennines. 
Sweden,  Philippine,  treasurer,  control, 
hygiene,  bronchitis,  maize,  mosquitoes, 
humus,  bacteria,  pistil,  recede,  grievous, 
forceful. 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY    IN- 
CLUDING CIVIL  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

1.  Name  three  colonies  in  America 
that  were  settled  as  the  result  of  relig- 
ious intolerance  in  Europe.  2.  Wiho  were 
the  Cavaliers?  8.  Why  did  General  Off- 
lethorpe  wish  to  establish  a  colony  m 
America?  Account  for  the  name  of  the 
province.  4.  Name  the  first  and  last  bat- 
les  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  give 
the  result  of  each.  5.  Name  the  states 
that  have  been  formed  from  the  North- 
west Territory.  6.  When  was  Missouri 
admitted  as  a  state?  What  position  did 
•it  take  in  regard  to  secession?  7.  Dis- 
cuss the  problems  of  Johnson's  adminis- 
tration. 8.  Trace  the  development  of 
slavery  in  North  America,  noting  its  ef- 
fects in  commerce,  education  and  social 
life.  9.  With  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
Civil  war  and  the  Spanish- American  war 
as  a  basis,  show  the  development  of  the 
modern  navy.  10.  Explain  the  following 
terms:  monarchy,  oligarchy,  ex  post 
facto,  treason. 

LTIERATURE. 
(Select  any  eight.) 
1.  What  is  the  general  character  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales?  Who  are  the 
characters  of  the  Tales?  2.  What  are 
the  dramatic  unities?  How  did  Shakes- 
peare regard  them?  3.  Write  briefly 
about  the  rise  of  the  English  novel.  4. 
Name  six  kinds  of  prose  and  give  an 
example  of  each.  5.  Name  the  periods 
of  American  literature  and  give  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  period.  6.  Give  a  quo- 
tation from  each  of  five  American  poets, 
naming  selection  and  author.  7.  Name 
the    department    of   literature   in    which 


each  of  the  following  excels:  Irving, 
Thoreau,  Motlev,  Samuel  L.  Qemens 
("Mark  Twain"),  Louisa  M.  Alcott  8. 
Who.  wrote  each  of  the  following :  'The 
Bells,*'  "The  Marble  Faun,"  'The  Hang- 
ing of  the  Crane,"  "Ichabod,"  "English 
.  Traits"?  9.  State  a  fact  about  each  of 
the  following:  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  Francis  Parkman,  Sidney  Lanier. 
10.  Write  briefly  on  "Women  in  Ameri- 
can Literature." 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  arrangement  for  seating  and 
lighting  is  best  for  the  eyes  of  the  pu- 
pils ?  2.  In  a  schoolroom  ventilated  only 
by  doors  and  windows,  how  can  pure  air 
be  constantly  and  safely  secured?  8. 
Explain  how  oxycren  finds  its  way 
into  the  blood.  4.  What  are  the  classes 
of  foods  ?  Give  an  example  of  each  and 
tell  where  it  is  digested.  5.  How  fre- 
quently does  the  heart  contract?  What 
conditions  affect  the  rapidity  of  contrac- 
tion? 6.  How  do  muscles  differ  from 
tendons?  7.  Describe  the  action  of  the 
biceps  muscle.  8.  Of  what  part  of  the 
skin  are  the  nails  a  modification?  Sug- 
gest directions  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
nails.  Discuss  the  structure,  uses,  and 
hygiene  of  the  teeth.  10.  Describe  the 
injurious  effects  of  alcoholics  on  tour 
different  orgkns  of  the  body. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  torrid  zone?  How 
many  miles  wide  is  it?  2.  What  coun- 
tries touch  the  gulf  of  Mexico?  What 
are  its  chief  seaports?  Name  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  that  empty  into  it.  3.  What 
are  the  leading  three  products  of  the 
Philippine  Islands?  What  is  the  largest 
island  in  the  archipelago?  4.  Mention 
something  of  interest  about  rach  of  the 
following:  London,  Chicago,  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, Pekin,  Venice.  Para.  5.  What  are 
the  sources  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the 
United  States?  6.  Are  most  European 
cities  north  or  south  of  tSe  parallel  of 
Columbus,  Ohio?  What  parallel  crosses 
the  southern  peninsulas  of  Euorpe?  7. 
What  form  of  government  has  Tapan? 
Name  one  of  its  chief  cities  and  two  of 
its  exports.  8.  Name  three  Canadian 
provinces  bordering  on  the  United 
States,  and  give  an  important  citv  of 
each.  9.  Contract  Spain  and  Scotland^ 
stating  five  pomts  of  .lifferencc.  10. 
What  disastrous  effects  often  attend  the 
removal  of  forests  from  large  areas? 
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EDUCATION  FOR  AVOCATION. 


BY  NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER,  ACTING  PRESIDENT  N.  E.  A. 


What  can  the  school  do  to  fit  the 
pupils  for  the  several  callings  by 
which  they  will  earn  their  livelihood? 
is  a  question  which  is  now  more  than 
ever  before  engaging  the  serious  at- 
tention of  educators  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  This  question  is  so 
important  and  all-absorbing  that 
there  is  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
other  equally  important  question: 
"What  can  the  school  do  to  make 
life  worth  living  during  the  hours  in 
which  the  individual  is  not  engaged 
in  the  struggle  for  bread?" 

The  laboring  classes  are  striving 
to  get  an  eight  hour  day.  In  some 
cases  they  have  already  won  this 
concession.  Whether  the  victory 
shall  prove  a  blessing 'or  a  au^e  will 
depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
remaining  hours  of  the  day  are  spent. 
If  the  hours  which  are  not  devoted 
to  work  and  sleep  are  spent  in  dis- 
sipation and  riotous  living,  the  eight 
hour  day  will  prove  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing. 

I  live  in  the  richest  agricultural 
county  in  the  United  States,  the 
county  that  is  a  congressional  dis- 


trict by  itse'f  and  that  has  more 
money  deposited  in  its  rational  banks 
than  any  one  of  seven  Southern 
States  that  might  be  named.  -One  of 
its  leading  industries  is  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  tobacco.  As  soon 
as  the  law  allows,  and  sometimes  be- 
fore the  legal  age  is  attained,  the 
boy  and  the  girl  leave  school  to  begin 
work  upon  the  tobacco.  The  owner 
of  one  of  the  tobacco  factories  as- 
sures me  that  during  the  noon  hour 
the  telephone  is  kept  in  constant  use 
by  the  young  people  who  are  anxious 
to  secure  seats  upon  the  roof  garden 
and  at  the  vaudeville  show.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  young  people  who 
seek  recreation  during  the  hours 
which  are  not  devoted  to  bread-win- 
ning. I  have  heard  of  industrial  es- 
tablishments in  which  it  takes  twenty- 
one  persons  to  make  a  shoe.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  through 
how  many  hands  the  tobacco  passes 
before  it  ends  in  ashes  and  smoke. 
Think  of  a  human  being  spending 
the  working  hours  of  a  whole  week 
in  making  the  2  2d  part  of  a  pin,  the 
64th  part  of  a  shoe,  the  infinitesimal 
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part  of  a  cigar,  and  you  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  drudgery  against 
which  human  nature  rebels,  and  from 
which  it  seeks  relief  by  visiting  the 
roof  garden,  the  theatre  and  the  sa- 
loon. I  say  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  toilers  who  seek  recreation.  Our 
insane  asylums  are  filled  with  far- 
mers' wives  whose  work  was  never 
done,  who  went  through  a  ceaseless 
round  of  drudgery  seven  days  in  the 
week  year  after  year  until  the  ner- 
vous system  broke  down  and  the  in- 
dividual sank  into  hopeless  insanity. 
It  is  the  inexorable  demand  of  hu- 
man nature  that  it  shall  seek  and 
have  relief  from  the  drudgery  of 
piece  work  in  the  shop  and  the  fac- 
tory. What  keeps  me  awake  at  night, 
is  the  thought  that  if  these  toilers 
had  been  taught  at  school  how  to  use 
and  enjoy  a  good  book,  they  would 
seek  recreation  and  enjoyment  by  vis- 
iting the  public  library  instead  of  go- 
ing to  the  roof  garden  and  the  saloon. 
It  is  not  easy  to  map  out  a  curricu- 
lum that  shall  fit  pupils  for  work  in 
a  silk  mill,  a  tobacco  shop,  a  caramel 
factory  and  the  other  industries  which 
are  listed  in  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus ;  it  is  even  a  doubtful  question 
whether  the  American  people  would 
tolerate  preparation  in  the  public 
schools  for  work  in  the  brewery,  the 
distillery  and  the  like;  but  we  can  all 
agree  upon  the  de^^irability  of  fitting 
pupifs  to  enjoy  the  things  of  the 
mind  and  the  hifjher  life,  on  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  the  right  use  of 
books,  on  the  supreme  duty  of  train- 
ing the  boy  and  the  girl  to  think  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  as  these 
are  enshrined  in  art  and  literature. 
The  pupil  who  is  taught  to  think  the 
thoughts  of  God  as  these  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  starry  heavens  above 
us.  in  the  moral  law  within  us  and  in 
all  nature  about  us,  tastes  the  joys 


of  a  life  which  does  not  turn  upon 
what  we  eat  and  drink  and  the  thou- 
sand things  that  money  will  buy. 

Education  for  avocation  is  quite  as 
important  as  education  for  vocation. 
"Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone," 
is  a  maxim  spoken  by  the  greatest 
teacher  of  all  the  ages;  Jesus  who 
himself  earned  bread  and  supported 
his  mother  by  working  at  the  car- 
penter's bench,  did  not  mean  that  we 
should  despise  the  arts  which  make 
bread,  but  His  example  and  His 
teachings  clearly  indicate  that  a  life 
worth  living  involves  far  more  than 
mere  education  for  a  vocation. 

One  word  more  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion. In  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World  the  son  is  apt  to  follow  the 
vocation  of  the  father.  The  station 
into  which  he  is  born  determines  very 
largely  the  kind  of  pursuit  which  he 
will  follow  for  a  livelihood.  The 
boy  who  goes  through  the  Volks- 
schule  can  never  hope  to  enter  the 
portals  of  the  University.  Our 
American  conditions  and  ideals  are 
different.  We  have  organized  school 
systems  which,  to  use  the  language 
of  Huxley,  are  like  a  "ladder  on 
which  the  youth  who  has  the  strength 
may  climb  from  the  gutter  into  the 
university."  In  our  efforts  to  work 
out  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  indus-^ 
trial  education  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  most  valuable  asset  of  our  people 
is  brains,  that  our  national  greatness 
consists  in  offering  every  boy  and 
every  girl  all  the  educational  facil- 
ities which  they  are  willing  to  take, 
that  work  and  vocation  must  not 
cause  us  to  neglect  recreation  and 
avocation,  and  that  preparation  for  a 
life  which  is  truly  worth  living  can- 
not, for  the  sake  of  financial  gain, 
afford  to  neglect  or  ignore  the  things 
of  the  mind  and  the  joys  of  the 
higher  life. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  A  DEMOCRACY. 


BY  SUPT.  M.  G.  BRUMBAUGH,  PHILADELPHIA. 


We  have  in  our  midst  an  educa- 
cational  institution  that  numbers  its 
variform  activities  by  the  thousands, 
its  physical  plant  by  the  tens  of 
thousands,  its  teachers  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  its  pupils  by  the 
millions  and  its  annual  expenditures 
by  the  hundreds  of  millions.  This 
institution,  represented  alike  in  the 
great  urban  centers  and  in  the  re- 
motest rural  community,  and  precious 
in  the  heart  of  every  patriot,  is  the 
free  American  public  school.  In  a 
general  way  it  is  regarded  as  the  bul- 
wark of  our  liberties,  the  stronghold 
of  our  democracy.  It  is  praised  by 
-all  in  their  organized  capacity  and' 
criticised  by  all  in  their  individual 
capacity.  Heedless  alike  of  praise 
and  censure,  it  steadily  performs  its 
function  to  democracy  and  thrives  by 
a  mystery  of  growth  that  baffles  an- 
-alysis. 

What  is  its  function,  and  how  may 
it  best  be  promoted?  Democracy  is 
essentially  as  Lincoln  characterized 
it,  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people."  Its  hope 
and  its  destiny  are  with  the  masses. 
What  the  masses  are  determines  what 
democracy  can  be.  If,  then,  our  de- 
mocracy is  to  be  essentially  and  really 
the  pride  and  glory  of  men  it  must 
rest  upon  some  more  fundamental 
and  vital  institution  whose  function 
it  is  to  train  individuals  for  partici- 
pation in  the  form  of  government  we 
avow.  This  prop  beneath  the  Re- 
public, this  universal  factory  whose 
output  is  to  make  and  advance  de- 
mocracy, is,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
!free  public  school. 

Two  individuals  can  participate  in 


common  cause  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  possess  common  sentiment  and 
common  knowledge.  To  increase 
their  effective  participation  requires 
a  broadening  of  their  common  knowl- 
edge. To  make  paurticipation  impos- 
sible requires  only  the  absence  of 
common  knowledge.  This  holds  true 
throughout.  Hence  our  democracy 
depends  upon  the  possession  by  all 
its  individual  participants  of  a  fund 
of  common  knowledge,  which  fund 
is  the  currency  of  democracy;  and 
the  function  of  the  public  school  is, 
to  impart  such  a  fund  of  common 
knowledge  to  all  that  participate  in 
our  democracy  as  to  make  facile  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  the  recip- 
rocal regard  of  each  for*  the  other. 
The  initiation  into  democracy  should 
always  be  contingent  upon  the  pos- 
session of  this  common  knowledge. 
For  that  reason  the  stranger  from 
without  should  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship in  the  American  public  school 
before  he  is  invested  with  the  toga 
of  American  citizenship.  Likewise 
any  one  in  our  midst,  native  or  for- 
eign born,  that  has  neglected  to  fit 
himself  for  participation  in  our  de- 
mocracy should  be  denied  what  his 
own  neglect  prevents  him  from  com- 
prehending. I  am  well  aware  that 
a  few  do,  independent  of  the 'school, 
find  agencies  of  guidance  that  will  fit 
for  participation  in  democracy,  but 
for  the  masses  the  hope  of  a  worthy 
citizenship,  and  the  hope  of  our  civil 
institutions  alike,  rests  with  universal 
public  education. 

Moreover,  the  growth  of  democracy, 
as  well  as  its  security,  depends  upon 
the  widening  of  this  fund  of  com- 
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mon  knowledge.  Hence  the  specific 
means  of  promoting  the  best  tradi- 
tions in  our  national  life  will  be 
found  to  lie  in  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  What  the  school  is 
as  the  creator  of  common  thought 
and  common  sentiment  determines 
what  our  democracy  is.  Upon  this 
basis  the  state  supports  the  school, 
and  the  system  of  education  is  main- 
tained by  taxation  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  the  state.  The  measure  of 
this  financial  support  is  the  measure 
of  our  belief  in  democracy.  When 
any  citizen  opposes  an  equitable,  in- 
deed, a  liberal  support  to  the  schools 
he  opposes  the  government  itself. 

To  promote  the  ends  of  democracy 
many  states  by  compulsory  laws  pre- 
vent child-labor  and  also  require  at- 
tendance at  school  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen.  These  laws 
should  be  universal  in  the  Republic. 
We  must,  as  educators,  take  our  stand 
with  those  that  oppose  the  coining  of 
the  blood  of  childhood  into  the  cur- 
rency of  the  market  place.  We  must 
also  take  our  stand  like  Luther  and 
those  since  him  that  refuse  to  al- 
low our  government  to  be  impaired 
by  the  presence  in  our  midst  of  a 
schoolless  child. 

In  maintaining  an  efficient  system 
of  education  the  state  is  governed  not 
by  sentiment  but  by  necessity.  It 
is  not  the  life  of  the  individual  but 
the  life  of  the  state  itself  that  is  in- 
volved. In  no  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  this  so  manifestly  true, 
since  in  ours  alone  is  the  measure  of 
education  the  measure  of  democracy. 
Hence  we  have  little  to  learn  from 
European  States  concerning  the  func- 
tion of  our  system  of  education.  To 
imagine  that  we  can  learn  by  a  com- 
parative study  of  educational  systems 
is  to  imagine  a  vain  thing.  To  visit 
other  systems  and,  returning,  proclaim 
our  own  to  be  weak  and  inadequate 


because  it  is  not  like  others  is  to  be- 
tray one's  lack  of  understanding  and 
to  confess  one  wanting  in  the  essen- 
tial insight  necessary  to  educational 
leadership  in  a  democracy.  Our  sys- 
tem may  be  different.  It  should  be, 
since  its  function  is  specific  and  par- 
ticular. We  can  learn  from  others- 
relative  to  methods  of  procedure, 
schemes  of  classification,  common, 
nomenclature  and  forms  of  organi- 
zation and  administration;  but  all 
these  are  superficial  details.  The 
fundamental  purpose  lies  deeper  and 
is  discerned  only  by  a  study  of  the 
school  in  its  relation  to  democracy. 

In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  de- 
mocracy's concern  in  education  is 
purely  selfish.  It  aims  to  realize 
through  the  school  its  own  ends. 
\\'hatever  the  state  visions  as  good  in 
its  own  advance,  it  rightly  expects 
the  school  to  impart.  To  this  end 
the  people  are  taxed  and  the  state 
assumes  control  of  the  child,  for  in 
a  true  democracy,  "the  child  belongs 
more  to  the  state  than  to  the  home.*' 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  primary  business  of  a  public 
school  system  is  to  make  illiteracy 
impossible,  and  by  so  doing  make  de- 
mocracy possible.  One  illiterate  cit- 
izen is  a  menace  and  his  participation 
in  our  scheme  of  government  is 
fraught  with  grave  consequences. 
The  voter,  lacking  in  this  common 
knowledge  is  the  easy  prey  of  the 
gangster,  and  the  occasion  of  the 
half- confessed  fear  that  our  civic  in- 
stitutions are  destined  to  failure.  The 
so-called  campaign  of  education  in- 
dulged in  by  the  political  parties 
once  in  four  years  is  a  beggarly  and 
futile  attempt  to  do  what  the  school 
should  have  been  permitted  to  do 
years  before.  The  thinking  man  — 
the  product  of  the  school  —  may  be 
a  menace  to  gang  rule  but  he  is  the 
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only  genuinely  competent  guardian 
-of  our  national  life. 

The  public  school  finds  its  chiefest 
defense,  not  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual,  but  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  itself.  Its  first  con- 
cern must  be  to  equip  each  to  co- 
operate with  his  fellows  and  then, 
and  not  until  then,  shall  it  turn  to 
the  more  individualistic  task  of  fitting 
each  one  for  the  highest  economic 
efficiency.  The  first  business  is  to 
train  for  participation,  then  for  com- 
petition. 

We  can  never  with  safety  add  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  schools  until 
we  have  first  and  always  made  ample 
provision  in  every  school  to  teach  the 
simple  rudiments  of  the  universally 
-essential  tools  of  democracy  —  a 
mastery  of  the  language  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  ability  to  make  record 
of  one's  thought  in  the  symbols  of 
language,  and  the  symbols  of  num- 
ber. The  little  red  school  house, 
with  its  zealous  teacher  and  its  drill 
in  the  three  Rs,  is  not  a  tradition 
from  which  to  depart;. but  an  ever- 
present  reality  around  which  to 
weave  in  loving  appreciation  all 
"the  tendrils  of  future  growth.  I  do 
not  object  to  education  for  efficiency 
provided  only  that  we  achieve  effi- 
ciency for  the  ends  of  democracy  be- 
fore we  achieve  efficiency  for  indi- 
vidual gain.  First,  then,  the  school 
exists  for  the  state  and  after  that  for 
the  purely  personal  preferment  of  the 
individual  in  our  industrial  competi- 
tion. The  measure  of  efficiency  is  not 
the  earning  power  for  the  individual 
but  the  serving  power  for  the  state. 
In  fact,  earning  power,  the  bread 
problem,  is  conditioned  upon  a 
stable  and  progressive  democracy. 

But  democracy  is  but  one  of  the 
forms  of  government  by  means  of 
-which  individuals  seek  to  advance  the 
race.     All  peoples,  living  under  all 


types  of  civic  order,  are  in  one  way 
or  another  promoting  the  ends' of  civ- 
ilization. The  school  for  democracy 
must  also  be  an  agency  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  must  train  its  members  to 
the  willing  need  of  giving  to  the 
race  as  a  whole,  in  a  purely  unselfish 
way,  special  gifts  of  inventive  and 
creative  genius.  But  it  does  this  in 
an  altruistic  spirit  and  independent 
of  the  function  it  owes  to  democracy. 
We  thus  have  two  types  of  educa- 
tional institutions  to  maintain,  the 
free  public  schools  for  the  ends  of 
democracy ;  and  the  higher  and  tech- 
nical schools  for  the  ends  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  test  of  the  former  is  the 
quality  of  citizen  it  produces;  the 
test  of  the  latter  is  the  degree  of  civ- 
ilization it  promotes.  The  gifts  of 
these  public  schools  are  service  to  the 
state  and  to  the  individual.  The  gifts 
of  the  College  and  University  are 
service  to  the  advancement  of  the 
race  as  a  whole.  One  does  not  ask 
of  the  public  school  the  large  gifts 
of  creative  genius,  but  it  does  ask 
these  gifts  of  the  "capped  and 
gowned"  graduate  of  the  University. 
The  state  supports  the  public  school 
as  a  necessity.  It  supports  the  Uni- 
versity as  an  obligation  to  civiliza- 
tion. One  may  not  be  a  more  worthy 
member  of  a  democracy  by  reason  of 
the  special  knowledge  gained  in  the 
University,  but  one  ought  surely  to 
be,  as  a  result  of  that  special  knowl- 
edge, directly  a  promoter  of  the  uni- 
versal good,  and  indirectly,  by  giving 
his  special  knowledge  to  his  state,  a 
promoter  of  democracy.  If  then  the 
state  provides  by  taxation  for  both 
types  of  education  it  meets  its  obli- 
gations first  to  itself  and  then  to 
civilization.  It  follows  that  the  re- 
lative worth  of  the  several  dominant 
forms  of  government  is  found  in  the 
measure  of  their  world  service.  In 
this    comparative    study    democracy 
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may  easily  claim  pre-eminence  be- 
cause of  her  unparalleled  service  to 
the  race  as  a  whole. 

From  a  study  of  these  views  flow 
certain  facts  and  considerations  that 
relate  rather  definitely  to  the  pres- 
ent status  of  our  public  educational 
^system. 

(a)  The  public  school  is  limited 
in  the  realization  of  its  function  to 
democracy  by  the  quality  of  teaching 
life  it  attracts,  by  the  time  it  devotes 
to  universalizing  its  fund  of  neces- 
sary common  knowledge,  by  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  its 
maintenance,  and  by  the  effectiveness 
of  its  legislative  provisions  in  secur- 
ing regular  attendance  on  the  part 
of  all  embryo  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years.. 

The  first  patriotic  duty  is  to  make 
the  life  of  the  teacher  more  tolerable, 
by  surrounding  him  with  a  complete 
physical  equipment,  by  enriching  his 
social  life,  by  promoting  his  profes- 
sional welfare,  and  by  increasing  his 
compensation  to  make  possible  for 
him  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Under  this  declaration  lies  the  need 
for  a  more  sympathetic  supervision, 
a  more  stable  tenure  of  service,  a 
generous  retirement  fund,  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils,  the  consolidation 
of  isolated  schools,  the  lengthening 
of  the  minimum  school  year,  and  the 
closer  articulation  of  all  the  social, 
intellectual  and  moral  influences  of 
the  community  with  the  school. 

We  can  never  serve  democracy  by 
lessening  the  years  of  an  elementary 
education,  nor  by  the  devices  that,  to 
save  time,  really  sacrifice  efficiency. 
He  only  is  true  to  his  nation^s  wel- 
fare who  steadfastly  pleads  for  ample 
time  to  fvx  and  make  facile  in  the 
pupil's  mind  the  fundamentals  of  an 
ordinary  education,  and  who  has  the 
courage  to  declare  that  thoroughness 
in  the  thincfs  done  is  of  more  conse- 


quence to  the  state  than  the  haste  to 
rush  to  the  college  and  university  a 
product,  which  in  spite  of  the  higher 
institutions,  is  but  imperfectly  and 
superficially  fitted  to  participate  in. 
a  progressive  democracy.  The  patriot 
here  is  courageous  enough  to  say,  "It 
takes  time,  gentlemen,  to  educate  cit- 
izens for  this  Republic." 

The  financial  support  of  the  school 
must  be  more  ample  and  its  amount 
through  stable  legislation  placed 
above  the  caprice  of  local  petty  par- 
tisan control.  We  know  in  advance 
how  many  pupils  the  school  must  re- 
ceive, and  we  should  know  years  itt 
advance  how  much  money  we  may 
plan  to  expend  in  the  necessary  de- 
velopment of  the  system  as  a  whole. 
It  is  better  and  saner  to  erect  ample 
school  buildings  surrounded  by 
ample  play-grounds  and  officered  by 
thoroughly  trained  teachers,  than  it 
is  to  maintain  criminal  courts,  jails^ 
hospitals,  and  asylums. 

The  state  must  so  legislate  as  to 
make  impossible  the  emplojmient  of 
child-labor;  and  it  must,  as  it  com- 
pels attendance,  provide  such  varied 
forms  of  elementary  education  as  to- 
give  to  each  child  the  largest  gifts  of 
guidance,  and  helpfulness.  The  pa- 
triots here  are  the  legislator  and  the 
school  official  who  are  wise  enough 
to  guarantee  to  the  hmnblest  and 
the  most  unfavored  child  the  best 
training  for  democracy  that  expe- 
rience can  suggest. 

(b)  There  must  be  as  ample  pro^ 
vision  made  for  play  as  for  study. 
The  ends  of  democracy  are  served 
not  alone  by  the  trained  mind  but 
also  by  the  healthy  body.  Besides, 
supervised  play  is  as  effectively  a 
training  for  democracy  as  is  the  su- 
pervised school.  The  ideal  citizen 
appreciates  and  aids  in  maintaining 
for  all  a  good  home,  a  good  school^ 
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a    good   church   and   a    good   play- 
ground. 

(c)  We  need,  more  and  more,  a 
corps  of  teachers  more  anxious  to 
serve  the  needs  of  childhood  than 
to  unfold  in  logical  sequence  the 
academic  studies.  To  fit  each  indi- 
vidual to  live  with  his  kind  is  vastly 
more  significant  than  to  train  him  to 
the  last  degree  of  detailed  accuracy 
in  the  formulae  of  the  sciences.  In 
short,  the  schools  need,  for  the  sake 
of  a  healthier  democracy,  more  en- 
thusiastic teachers  not  more  technical 
scholars. 

(d)  To  promote  the  ends  of  our 
national  life  let  us  widen  the  range 
of  common  knowledge   for  all  and 


attract  to  the  school  the  active  sym- 
pathy and  loyal  support  of  those  who 
love  their  country  most  and  serve  it 
best,  not  those  who  would  exploit 
the  school  as  an  agency  for  selfish 
gain. 

(e)  To  promote  the  ends  of  civil- 
ization let  us  welcome  all  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  and  secure  to 
them  generous  national  support.  Let 
democracy  assert  its  claim  to  "the 
best"  by  training  its  specialists  to 
give  freely  and  bountifully  their 
choicest  products,  and  their  own  ser- 
vice to  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
'nee  as  a  whole.  Let  the  ideal  held 
steadily  before  each  of  our  youth  be 
unselfish  service  for  his  country  and 
for  his  kind. 


REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE  ON  SIX  YEAR  COURSES 

OF  STUDY. 


In  1893,  the  Committee  of  Ten 
representing  sub-committees  of  nine- 
ty, chosen  for  the  most  part  from 
secondary  and  higher  institutions  pre- 
sented its  report  on  secondary  school 
studies. 

So  far  at  least  as  public  high 
schools  were  concerned,  that  report 
was  valuable  mainly  as  establishing 
ideals,  and  ideals  only,  fur  those  sub- 
jects then  deemed  acceptable  for  col- 
lege preparation.  No  report  at  all 
was  made  on  such  subjects  as  music, 
drawing,  commercial,  manual  and 
physical  training.  From  that  report 
we  quote  one  sentence :  "Any  one 
who  reads  these  nine  reports  consecu- 
tively will  be  struck  with  the  fact 
that  all  these  bodies  of  experts  de- 
sire to  have  the  elements  of  their 
several  subjects  taught  earlier  than 
they  now  are." 


Eleven  years  later,  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  it  became  painfully 
evident  that  the  United  States  was 
almost  the  only  considerable  civilized 
nation  that  prolonged  its  system  of 
elementary  education  to  8  or  9  years. 

Since  1900  two  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive nations  of  the  world,  France 
and  Japan,  have  revised  their ^  na- 
tional programs  and  both  have  vir- 
tually limited  the  term  of  elementary 
study  to  six  years. 

In  1905,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sec- 
ondary Section  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  held 
at  Asbury  Park,  it  was  voted  to  ap- 
point a  standing  committee  on  Six 
Year  Courses  of  High  School  Study, 
of  which  committee  Gilbert  B.  Mor- 
rison, principal  of  the  William  Mc- 
Kinley  High  School,  St.  Louis,  was 
chairman.  That  committee  reported 
at  Los  Angeles  in  1907,  and  a  syn- 
opsis of  their  report  is  as  follows: 
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national  educational  association 
Department  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Six  Year 
Courses  of  Study. 

(Synopsis) 

The  question  of  dividing  the 
twelve  years  of  the  public  school 
course  equally  between  the  elemen- 
tary and  the  secondary  schools  pre- 
sents a  twofold  aspect:  The  first  is 
educational  or  pedagogic;  the  second 
is  economic.  On  the  pedagogical 
side,  while  not  unanimous,  the  trend 
of  competent  opinion  is  strongly  to- 
w^ard  such  a  division.  The  reasons 
for  a  six  year  course  are: 

First,  It  would  give  the  pupils 
the  advantage  of  being  taught  by 
teachers  specially  trained  for  the  dif- 
ferent branches,  the  gain  coining 
from  the  better  teaching  that  results 
from  the  adaptation  of  the  teacher 
to  the  work  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted  and  for  which  he  has  made  spe- 
cial preparation. 

Second.  The  departmental  plan 
extended  downward  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  would  give  the 
children  the  advantage  of  daily  con- 
tact with  several  personalities,  in- 
stead of  that  all  day  association  with 
one  teacher  which  often  breeds  an 
abnormal  psych.ic  atmosphere. 

T'::rj\  It  would  give  the  pupils 
tbe  aihantage  of  laboratories  in 
wlviv^h  eieiv.entary  science  might  be 
bv  ::v.n  earlier  than  at  present. 

F.'u^:h.  If  in  the  high  school, 
th.e  manual  training  sh.^ps  could  be 
erriployed  to  start  7th  and  vSth  grade 
pv.!  ils  in  this  work  without  sending 
tl'crr.  crT  to  another  school  in  another 
part  ci  the  city. 

F:  * '  7 .     T  I";  e      modem      1  a  n  gu  a  ges 
c.^n\i  Iv-^  he.r.:n  earlier  and  continued    • 
1  nzcr  than  at  present,  making  it  pos-^ 


sible  to  learn  the  languages  by  nat- 
ural and  direct  methods. 

Sixth.  It  would  mitigate  the 
present  abruptness  of  the  transition 
from  the  elementary  schools,  and 
check  the  loss  of  pupils  at  this  critical 
period.  The  object  of  a  six  year 
course  is  not  to  save  time  but  to  se- 
cure better  adaptation  and  more  nat- 
ural growth,  fitting  the  pupils  better 
both  for  the  high  school  and  for  col- 
lege. 

Seventh,  It  would  cause  more 
pupils  to  enter  the  ninth  grade  as  it 
would  remove  what  is  now  regarded 
by  parents  as  a  natural  stopping 
place. 

Eighth.  Six  year  courses  would 
make  the  system  more  self  consist- 
ent as  shown  by  experience  in  the 
schools  of  Germany  and  England. 

Ninth.  It  would  give  the  pupil 
more  time  to  prepare  for  college. 

Tenth.  It  would  do  much  to- 
ward solving  the  problem  of  the 
outward  extension  of  the  course  of 
study  and  the  crowded  curriculum. 

The  economic  aspect  is  not  so  fa- 
vorable inasmuch  as  high  schools  are 
more     expensive     than     elementary 
schools.     But  the  difference  in  cost 
would  not  be  great.     The  economic 
objection  will  yield  when  the  change 
is  generally  believed  to  be  a  neces- 
sity.    The  taxpayers  cheerfully  pro- 
vide the  necessities  at  any  cost. 
G.   B.  Morrison,  Chairman. 
Wilson  Farraxd. 
Edward  Rvnearson. 
J.  H.  Francis. 
A.  B.  Graham. 

Committee. 

As  regards  the  last  paragraph  of 
that  synv^psis.  it  is  well  to  note  that 
within  the  present  year,  Mr.  J.  Ed- 
ward Swanstrom.  for  some  time  pres- 
ivlent  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
■Brooklyn  and  later  a  member  of  the 
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Board  of  Education  of  Greater  New 
York,  published  in  the  Brookljm 
Eagle  an  argument  for  the  adoption 
•of  the  six  year  course  of  elementary 
study  to  be  followed  by  three  years 
of  work  in  the  lower  high  schools 
plus  three  years  in  the  upper  grade 
of  specialized  high  schools.  In  that 
article  Mr.  Swanstrom  argues  for- 
cibly that  his  plan  would  not  only 
increase  the  educational  efficiency  of 
the  schools  but  would  be  highly 
•economical  for  the  City  of  Greater 
New  York. 

At  least  ten  cities  in  the  United 
States,  for  several  years,  have  em- 
ployed the  proposed  six  year  division 
and  believe  it  to  be  more  economical. 

Working  along  the  lines  indicated 
by  growing  educational  opinion, 
your  present  committee  has  decided 
as  follows: 

1.  To  outline  what  may  reason- 
ably be  required  of  pupils  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  school  year  as  essential 
to  a  preparation  for  high  school 
work. 

2.  To  suggest  for  the  7th  and 
Sth  grades  a  minimum  practicable 
course  of  study  based  on  the  expe- 
rience and  practice  of  the  civilized 
world,  to  consume  perhaps  70  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils'  time  and  to  ad- 
vise for  the  other  30  per  cent.,  those 
electives  which  the  best  pedagogic 
thought  and  practice  approve. 

3.  To  recommend  further  careful 
investigation  in  regard  to  fixing 
points  for  vocational  differentiation 
in  accordance  with  local  conditions 
and  individual  characteristics. 

4.  To  recommend  that  promotions 
be  by  units  of  work  accomplished 
rather  than  by  years,  thereby  per- 
mitting the  shortening  or  the  length- 
ening of  the  time  in  which  the 
course,  nominally  of  six  years,  may 
be  completed  by  pupils  of  varying 
ability/ 


I.  What  should  be  expected  of 
pupils  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  school 
year  —  age  12-13? 

A.  Reading, 

Pupils  should  be  able  to  get  the 
thought  and  express  the  thought  in 
simple  narrative  prose  and  poetry, 
such  as  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Paul 
Revere's  Ride. 

B.  Spelling. 

They  should  be  able  to  spell  cor- 
rectly 90  per  cent,  of  the  words  com- 
monly used  in  their  home  and  school. 

C.  Writing. 

They  should  be  able  to  write  legi- 
bly and  with  fair  rapidity. 

D.  Composition. 

1.  They  should  be  able  to  com- 
pose and  write  a  business  or  social 
letter,  in  conventional  form,  on  a 
simple  assigned  topic  that  properly 
comes  within  the  experience  of  chil- 
dren of  their  age. 

2.  They  should  be  able  to  com- 
pose and  write  short  descriptions  and 
narratives  on  simple  themes  appeal- 
ing to  the  natural  interests  of  chil- 
dren and  falling  within  their  expe- 
rience. 

E.  Arithmetic. 

1 .  They  should  be  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  number  combination 
(1-100)  in  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division. 

2.  They  should  be  able  to  solve 
easy  two  step  problems  in  arithmetic 
involving  fundamental  operations. 

3.  They  should  be  able  to  read 
and  write  readily  integers  and  deci- 
mals to  six  places. 

4.  I'hey  should  be  able  to  solve 
easy  one  step  problems  involving 
common  and  decimal  fractions. 

5.  They  should  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  percentage  and  its  simplest 
applications  to  profit  and  loss  and 
to  simple  interest. 

F.  Geography. 
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They  should  have  a  general  knowl- 
edge of 

1.  The  oceans  and  continents, 
their  relative  size  and  locations. 

2.  Of  the  principal  countries, 
their  people  and  products,  with  a 
somewhat  detailed  study  of  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions. 

3.  Of  the  great  river  and 
mountain  systems,  specially  those  of 
North  America,  South  America, 
Europe  and  Asia. 

4.  Of  50  to  100  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  world,  their  location, 
peculiar  characteristics,  commercial, 
industrial  and  artistic  features  of 
special  interest. 

5.  Of  the  great  trade  routes. 
G.     Other  Subjects, 

With  the  aim  of  starting  as  many 
lines  of  interest  as  possible,  pupils 
during  the  first  six  years,  should 
have  instruction  in  drawing,  music, 
morals,  elementary  science  or  nature 
study,  history,  literature,  calisthenics, 
constructive  and  illustrative  hand 
work;  but  instruction  in  these  sub- 
jects should  be  directed  with  the  aim 
of  developing  habits  of  observation, 
power  to  think  and  powder  to  do, 
rather  than  with  the  aim  of  impart- 
ing information  of  definite  amount. 

II.  Suggested  List  of  Studies 
FOR  Pupils  of  the  Seventh 
AND  Eighth  Grades.  Periods 
Thirty  Minutes. 

Required  subjects. 

English,    including    spelling,    lit- 


erature,   composition,    grammar^ 
6  to  8  periods  weekly. 
Arithmetic,    with  .  concrete    geom- 
etry   and    algebra,     5    periods 
weekly. 
Geography  and    History,   5    to   T 

periods  weekly. 
Music,  2  periods  weekly. 
Drawing,  2  periods  weekly. 
Physical    Training     (required    of 
those   whose  physical  condition 
needs  it  as  corrective ;    optional 
for  others),  2  periods  weekly. 
Elcctives. 

Manual      Training,      3      periods 

weekly. 
Science,  3  periods  weekly. 
Foreign  languages    (for  each  one 

given),  5  periods  weekly. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  list 
presents  simply  suggestions  from- 
which  varying  courses  of  study  may 
be  worked  out,  and  correlated  with 
courses  now  given  in  our  high 
schools. 

Your  committee  makes  no  claim 
for  infallibility  nor  for  superior  in- 
sight or  foresight.  It  presents  these 
suggestions  as  the  results  of  a 
year's  faithful  study  of  the  problems 
before  us  all.  It  invites  the  fullest 
and  freest  discussion  on  the  part  of 
all  educational  bodies  during  the 
coming  year  that  we  may  all  gain 
more  light.  It  respectfully  requests 
that  the  work  of  the  committee  be 
continued. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 


BY  W.  J.  MAQRUDER,  PROFESSOR  OP.  MECANICAL  ENQINEERINQ, 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

(A  bstract.) 

The   argument    for   public   school      the  necessity  for  the  proper  training 
education  in  a  republic  is  based  upon      of  the  child  for  the  position  which 
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he  will  be  required  to  fill  as  a  citizen 
in  virtue  of  his  birth  in  the  republic ; 
hence,  the  necessity  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child  in  self-preservation, 
self-support,  and  in  his  civic  duties 
as  a  good  citizen.  Just  as  in  the 
physiologic  animal,  we  should  strive 
to  nourish  all  portions  of  the  body, 
even  though  the  demand  made  upon 
some  portion  may  be  excessive,  so  in 
any  system  of  education  for  the 
mental  training  and  nourishment  of 
the  pedagogic  animal,  we  should 
strive  to  train,  educate,  and  enlighten 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  even 
though  the  demand  for  the  more 
complete  training  of  some  one  power 
may  be  most  intense. 

The  program  of  studies  offered 
by  a  cosmopolitan  high  school 
should  be  (1)  American  and  na- 
tional; (2)  Democratic  and  suited 
to  the  needs  of  each  and  every 
citizen  of  the  republic;  (3)  Of 
high  school  grade  and  should  not 
try  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the  col- 
leges; (4)  Each  curriculum  should 
include  the  fundamentals  of  all  high 
school  education  and  all  things 
needed  for  good  citizenship,  (a)  A 
working  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  (b)  United  States  History, 
including  the  history  of  the  political 
parties,  (c)  Civics,  or  the  knowledge 
which  should  be  required  for  citizen- 
ship and  before  one  was  allowed  to 
vote  as  a  citizen,  (d)  The  elements 
of  commercial  customs,  banking,  and 
business  law,  (e)  Geometry,  (f)  A 
course  in  ethics,  morals  and  right 
living,  (g)  An  elementary  course  in 
either  manual  training  or  domestic 
science;  (5)  All  classes  of  students 
should  be  provided  with  a  high 
school  curriculum,  and  the  courses 
of  study  should  be  so  numerous  that 
students  having  all  kinds  of  minds 
should  be  tempted  to  enter  the  open 


door  of  opportunity,  select  each  his 
own  mental  nourishment,  and  con- 
tinue for  four  years  to  enjoy  its  in- 
vigorating freshness. 

Public  education  is  intended  to 
eliminate  class-feeling,  but  our 
schools  have  eliminated  class-feel- 
ing by  eliminating  the  class  of 
students  who  might  have  any  feeling 
in  the  matter,  as  more  than  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  school  youth  are  elimin- 
ated by  the  elementary  schools,  and 
additional  thirty  per  cent,  by  the 
secondary  schools.  We  should  have 
industrial,  domestic,  and  commercial 
courses  to  supplement  the  elementary 
courses  in  manual  training  and  do- 
mestic science,  in  which  children 
could  be  educated  for  the  trades,  for 
domestic  life,  for  commercial  posi- 
tions, and  for  clerical  work,  without 
omitting  the  fundamental  course,  as 
given  above,  as  is  done  in  trade  and 
vocational  schools.  The  curriculums 
should  be  such  that  the  graduates 
shall  have  had  a  sane  training,  shall 
have  been  recruited  from  all  classes 
of  society,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
diploma  on  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  four  years  of  secondary  tiain- 
ing  of  acceptable  quality  and 
amount,  shall  have  made  an  honest 
effort  to  discover  himself  and  to 
learn  for  what  purpose  he  is  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  teacher  shall 
have  tried  systematically  to  develop 
the  child's  capabilities  and  interests, 
intellectual,  moral,  patriotic,  aes- 
thetic, manual,  and  constructive. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to 
engineerin.u;  courses  now  being  the 
equivalent  of  the  academic  courses, 
and  the  courses  themselves  being 
''More  severe,"  and  the  passing 
parade  higher,  the  engineering  col- 
leges are  calling  upon  the  high 
school  teachers  for  their  best  ma- 
terial  and  choicest  output. 
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By  Wells   L.   Griswold,    Principal   of  Rayen 
School,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

(Abstract,) 

The  question  of  educational  policy 
which  this  country  has  up  for  dis- 
cussion and  if  possible  for  solution 
today  is  that  of  education  for  ef- 
ficiency. There  is  no  pointed  argu- 
ment concerning  the  traditional  high 
school.  It  is  established  and  is  here 
to  stay.  The  shop  practice  which  has 
limited  the  number  of  apprentices, 
the  trouble  which  manufacturers 
have  had  in  finding  competent  me- 
chanics and  foremen,  combined  with 
the  difficulties  which  the  schools 
have  experienced  in  the  attempt 
which  this  country  has  made  to 
crowd  upon  all  classes  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, lias  resulted  in  a  well  defined 
and  justuled  public  sentiment  for 
educational  opportunities  of  an  in- 
dustrial character.  The  question,  so 
far  as  it  affects  secondary  education, 
is,  shall  we  have  trade  schools,  in- 
dustrial or  technical  schools,  or 
shall  we  develop  cosmopolitan  high 
-schools. 

Undoubtedly  the  cosmopolitan 
high  school  should  be  encouraged. 
All  high  schools  should  be  cosmo- 
politan, or  as  nearly  so  as  the  size  of 
the  community  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated will  permit.  That  is,  they 
should  include  in  their  program  of 
studies  all  the  subjects  of  the  tradi- 
tional school  and  in  addition  they 
should  make  ample  provision  for 
business  courses,  for  manual  train- 
ing, shop  work,  domestic  science,  and 
for  tlie  elements  of  those  trades 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  local 
communities.  The  ideal  must  be  to 
meet  all  the  demands  of  their  con- 
stituencies for  secondary  school 
training.  In  very  large  cities  there 
may  be  room  for  trade  or  technical 
schools,  or  for  Latin  schools,  but  even 
then  the  best  interests  will  be  con- 


served if  the  cosmopolitan  high 
schools  predominate.  In  these 
general  schools  all  classes  meet  on  a 
common  level.  It  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  ruling  classes  to  mingle  with 
those  who  come  from  the  homes  of 
poorer  parents  and  it  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  children  of  the  poor  and 
uncultured  to  meet  and  mingle  with 
those  from  homes  of  culture  and 
means.  If  separate  schools  are  pro- 
vided for  those  who  seek  a  general 
and  liberal  education  and  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  industrial 
workers,  the  choice  of  occupation 
must  be  made  at  an  early  age,  and 
often  long  before  the  pupil  has  had 
the  experience  to  choose"  wisely. 
Many  of  those  who  come  to  profit 
most  by  education  for  culture  and 
general  power  would  have  chosen  an 
exclusively  industrial  training  had 
they  made  the  final  choice  at  enter- 
ing high  school.  In  the  cosmopolitan 
high  school,  courses  can  be  selected 
in  such  a  way  that  the  boy  or  girl 
will  ultimately  find  his  place,  and 
this  can  be  done  without  limiting  his 
opportunity  of  choice.  This  equal 
chance  to  choose  the  education  which 
leads  to  greatest  opportunity  which 
is  the  heritage  of  the  laborer*s  son, 
as  well  as  of  the  child  of  fortune, 
must  not  be  impaired. 

Industrial  education  and  all  edu- 
cation for  efficiency  must  be  pro- 
vided for  in  this  democratic  country. 
The  problem  of  harmonizing  educa- 
tion for  culture  and  power  with  edu- 
cation for  industrial  efficiency  and 
of  giving  an  equal  opportunity  to  all 
without  ultimately  impairing  the 
power  of  the  poorer  classes  to 
choose  the  best  will  be  most  wisely 
conserved,  outside  of  very  large 
cities,  by  adding  industrial  and  "busi- 
ness courses  to  the  high  school 
program  rather  than  by  establishing 
trade  schools. 
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CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION  FOR  RURAL  COMMUNITIES. 


The  results  of  the  investigations 
made  by  your  committee  seem  to 
warrant    the    following   conclusions: 

1.  That  the  conclusions  formu- 
lated by  the  committee  in  its  first 
report  are  fully  justified  by  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  schools  for  rural  communities 
throughout  the  country,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  further  investigations 
of  the  committee  and  by  the  investi- 
gations of  others. 

2.  That  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial education  in  types  of  schools 
adapted  to  rural  communities  has 
thus  far  been  confined  almost  wholly 
to  instruction  in  agriculture,  except 
in  the  secondary  schools  distinctively 
industrial  in  character,  and  which 
have  been  authorized  by  special 
legislation. 

3.  That  it  is  desirable  to  extend 
the  work  so  as  to  provide  for  train- 
ing for  the  boys  in  the  use  of  farm 
tools  and  machinery  and  for  the  girls 
in  the  household  arts. 

4.  That  facilities  for  appropriate 
types  of  industrial  education  may  be 
provided  in  the  consolidated  rural 
school  carrying  two  or  more  years 
of  high  school  work,  provided  the  in- 
terest, public  spirit,  and  liberality  of 
the  people  of  the  district  are  such  as 
to  secure  adequate  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools  through 
local  taxation;  or  provided  legisla- 
tion can  be  secured  that  will  furnish 
state  aid  which,  together  with  the 
amount  the  district  is  able  and  will- 
ing to  furnish,  will  be  adequate  for 
the  proper  support  of  the  schools. 

5.  That  such  schooL  will  neces- 
sarily be  expensive,  and  that  unless 
the  necessary  funds  are  available  to 


meet  this  expense,  the  desired  results- 
cannot  be  secured. 

6.  That  the  same  relations  be- 
tween proper  maintenance  and  ade- 
(juate  results  exist  in  the  rural  high 
schools  attempting  to  provide  for  in- 
dustrial education  as  obtain  in  the 
consolidated  school. 

7.  That  apart  from  the  question 
of  expense,  the  most  serious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  introducing  industrial 
phases  of  education  in  the  consoli- 
dated and  rural  high  schools  is  in. 
the  tendency  of  teachers  and  school 
authorities  unduly  to  magnify  the 
importance  of  the  traditional  courses 
of  study  and  an  unwillingness  to 
modify  them  except  by  adding  new 
subjects.  Elimination  of  some  tradi- 
tional subjects,  or  of  phases  of  these 
subjects,  must  be  provided  for  in 
order  to  give  place  for  the  new  lines 
of  work  without  overtaxing  the 
energies  of  the  students. 

8.  That  the  existence  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  of  state, 
congressional  district,  and  county 
schools  of  secondary  type,  industrial 
in  character,  and  the  introduction  of 
industrial  phases  of  education  into 
the  various  kinds  of  secondary 
schools  previously  existing  as  a  part 
of  our  public-school  system  indicate 
a  healthy  development  of  sentiment 
on  this  subject  and  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  different  types  of 
schools  are  needed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  to  adapt  the  educa- 
tional effort  in  this  field  to  local  con- 
ditions ;  that  any  action  providing 
national  aid,  which  would  operate 
through  the  influence  of  such  aid  to 
fix  a  single  type  of  industrial  school 
for  rural  communities  for  all  parts 
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of  the  country,  would  be  unfortunate ; 
but  that  aid  from  the  national  gov- 
ernment for  industrial  education  in 
rural  communities  would  give  a  great 
impetus  to  this  phase  of  educational 
work  and  would  result  in  enormous 
increase  in  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  country,  provided  it  be  given 
under  such  limitations  as  will  leave 
each  state  free  to  work  out  its  system 
of  industrial  education  in  rural 
schools,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt 
it  best  to  local  conditions. 

9.  That  the  supply  of  properly 
trained  teachers  for  carrying  on  this 
work  is  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
even  the  present  demand,  and  that 
the  increase  in  the  demand  for  such 
teachers  in  the  near  future  requires 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  facilities 
for  their  preparation,  and  that  to 
supply  these  facilities  special  train- 
ing schools  should  be  established 
throughout  the  country  for  the  pre- 
paration of  elementary  rural-school 
teachers;  that  the  normal  schools 
whose  graduates  find  positions  in 
rural  schools  should  broaden  and 
strengthen  in  every  way  their  courses 


of  instruction  along  industrial  lines 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  rural  schools ; 
that  the  agricultural  colleges  favor- 
ably suited  for  such  work  should 
undertake  to  organize  special  courses 
for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers 
for  the  secondary  schools,  capable  of 
giving  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
related  subjects. 

10.  That  in  the  growth  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  in  the  development  of 
ideals,  in  the  preparation  of  courses 
of  study,  and  in  the  facilities  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  industrial 
work  in  rural  schools,  decided 
progress  has  been  made  during  re- 
cent years;  but  that  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  this  kind  of  in- 
dustrial education  shall  be  fully  ap- 
preciated by  all  concerned,  and  be- 
fore it  shall  receive  its  appropriate 
recognition  and  find  its  proper  place 
in  our  educational  system. 
L.  D.  Harvey^ 
Elmer  E.  Brown^ 
O.  J.  Kern, 

Committee, 


AVHAT  CONSTITUTES  SUCCESSFUL  WORK  IN  AGRI- 
CULTURE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS? 


BY  B.  M.  DAVIS.  MIAMI  UNIVERSITY,  OXFORD,  OHIO. 


(Abstract,) 


Educational  progress  is  marked  by 
a  continual  adjustment  to  the  needs 
of  a  progressive  civilization. 

Educational  machinery  which  is 
established  to  make  a  subject  effective 
tends  to  persist  long  after  the  subject 
has  filled  its  important  function. 
When  new  conditions  in  societv  arise 


making  new  demands  upon  an  educa- 
tional system  the  old  subject  is  justi- 
fied by  attributing  to  it  a  peculiar 
virtue  called  culture.  The  crowded 
curriculum  of  our  schools  today  is 
largely  due  to  the  presence  of  such 
sul)jects. 

Rural    education    is    characterized 
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by  a  conservatism  which  clings  to  old 
ideas  and  methods,  and  by  educa- 
tional imitation  instead  of  educa- 
tional adjustment.  It  not  only  tends 
to  remain  static  but  it  is  little  in- 
fluenced by  progress  in  other  activities 
of  life. 

7'he  movement  for  agricultural 
education  represents  an  effort  to 
make  rural  education  dynamic. 

Any  fundamental  consideration  of 
what  constitutes  successful  work  in 
agriculture  must  take  into  account 
the  conservative  attitude  of  the  rural 
population  toward  educational  mat- 
ters. 

By  means  of  circular  letters  to 
about  five  hundred  men  and  women 
of  United  States  and  Canada  who 
are  interested  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion a  consensus  of  opinion  was  ob- 
tained, (a)  of  the  nature  of  success- 
ful work  in  agricultural  instruction, 
(b)  of  the  difficulties  attending  such 
instruction,  (c)  of  the  evidences  of 
success  as  shown  by  increase  in  at- 
tendance, by  attitude  of  patrons,  and 
by  the  reaction  on  other  school  work. 

This  consensus  of  opinion  is  simi- 
marized  as  follows:     (a) 'The  most 


efficient  work  is  in  the  high  schools ; 
a  great  many  phases  of  agriculture 
are  being  successfully  used,  the  kind 
depending  somewhat  on  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  community; 
the  most  successful  work  is  that 
which  touches  most  directly  the  lives 
of  the  people,  (b)  The  great  dif- 
ficulties are  the  universal  lack  of 
teachers  who  are  able  to  give  agri- 
cultural instruction,  and  the  indif- 
ference and  often  opposition  on  the 
part  of  patrons.  (c)  Agriculture 
when  handled  in  an  efficient  manner 
aids  in  keeping  up  school  attendance, 
increases  interest  of  patrons,  and  re- 
acts favorably  on  other  school  work. 
Training  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  is  the  most  serious  problem 
in  the  way  of  general  introduction 
of  agriculture  as  a  school  subject. 
The  graduates  of  small  high  schools 
are  supplying  teachers  for  rural 
schools.  Agriculture  as  a  part  of 
rural  high  school  course  is  therefore 
desirable.  *  The  most  direct  means 
of  reaching  the  largest  number  of 
rural  schools  is  in  better  preparation 
of  high  school  teachers  who  teach  in 
rural  communities. 


NEGRO  EDUCATION  AND  THE  NATION. 


BY  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON,  PRESIDENT  OF  TUSKEOEB  INSTITUTE. 

(A  bstract.) 


One-fourth  of  the  physical  terri- 
tory in  the  United  States  is  com- 
prised in  a  territory  in  which  the 
Negro  is  depended  upon  very  largely 
as  the  chief  laborer. 

The  Negro  race  in  America  now 
Tiimibers  not  far  from  ten  millions. 
Within  a  few  years,  perhaps  in  this 


generativ.n,  the  race  will  have  in- 
creased to  fifteen  millions.  I  repeat, 
that  they  are  going  to  remain  in  this 
country  for  all  time,  and  principally 
in  the  Southern  States.  These  mil- 
lions of  my  race  can  be  made  use- 
less or  useful.  They  can  be  made 
to  help  or  to  hinder.     They  can  be 
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made  to  become  criminal  or  law 
abiding  citizens.  They  can  be  made 
potent  factors  in  the  intelligences,  of 
our  country,  or  they  can  become  a 
load  of  ignorance,  dragging  down 
our  civilization.     Which  shall  it  be? 

Some  people  are  fond  of  asserting 
that  education  as  a  force  to  uplift 
the  Negro  is  a  failure.  Education 
has  never  been  tried  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  people  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  warrant  any  such 
judgment.  The  great  bulk  of  our 
people  have  scarcely  been  touched 
by  education.  According  to  official 
statistics,  two  years  ago  there  were 
1,400,000  children  of  my  race  of 
school  age  who  were  not  even  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools,  and  a 
large  portion  of  those  enrolled,  es- 
pecially in  the  country  districts,  were 
in  school  only  four  or  five  months 
during  the  year.  Do  you  know  what 
it  means  to  the  good  name  and 
future  security  of  this  country  to 
have  in  one  part  of  it  a  million  and 
a  half  children  growing  up  each 
year  wholly  without  education?  An 
untrained  horse  or  dog  is  useless  and 
non-effective ;  how  much  more  is  this 
true  of  a  human  being ! 

On  the  basis  of  school  population, 
each  child  in  the  Northern  States  had 
spent  upon  him  last  year  for  his  edu- 
cation for  teaching  purposes  about 
five  dollars.  On  the  basis  of  school 
population,  each  Negro  child  in  the 
South  had  spent  upon  him  for  teach- 
ing purposes  about  fifty  cents.  At 
this  rate  it  is  impossible  to  educate- 
thc  children  of  ten  millions  of  peo- 
ple sufficiently  to  make  them  useful 
and  effective  citizens.  I  do  not  com- 
plain or  criticise  the  South,  but  I 
simply  state  facts.  The  South  out  of 
its  poverty  has  done  well  and  it  de- 
serves credit  for  what  it  has  done. 
It  has  had  to  rehabilitate  during  the 


days  since  the  war,  its  industrial^ 
educational,  social  and  political  con- 
ditions. Not  only  has  the  NegrO' 
child  suffered  for  education,  but  the 
white  child  has  been  a  sufferer  in. 
almost  an  equal  degree.  No  section 
of  our  country  is  making  so  great  a- 
struggle,  is  taxing  itself  so  heavily 
for  education  as  the  South,  but  not- 
withstanding these  facts,  it  still  re- 
mains that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Negro  children  are  without  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

What  is  the  remedy?  What  is  the 
one  great  need  of  the  race  of  today? 
In  my  opinion  it  is  strong,  un- 
selfish, intelligent  Negro  leaders  and 
workers,  and  by  this  I  mean  teachers 
such  as  we  are  trying  to  send  out 
from  Hampton,  from  Fisk,  from 
Talladega  and  Tuskegee,  and 
a  score  of  other  educational  centers- 
in  the  South.  We  need  in  increas- 
ing numbers  men  and  women  of  com- 
mon sense  who  will  go  out  among- 
our  people  in  the  country  districts 
and  teach  them  first  of  all  the 
dignity  of  labor;  who  will  teach 
them  proper  farming  methods;  wha 
will  teach  them  how  to  work  six 
days  in  the  week  instead  of  spending 
half  of  the  week  in  idleness;  who 
will  teach  them  how  to  save  their 
money  instead  of  spending  it  for 
whiskey  and  superficial  show;  who- 
will  teach  them  how  to  tax  them- 
selves, if  necessary,  in  order  to  build 
a  schoolhouse  and  extend  the  school 
term  to  seven  or  eight  months  in  the 
year.  We  need  educated  leaders  and 
workers  who  will  teach  our  people 
how  to  live  upon  friendly  and" 
mutually  helpful  terms  with  the 
white  man  who  is  their  neighbor; 
leaders  and  workers  who  will  teach 
the  masses  that  our  race,  like  all 
races,  must  begin  at  the  bottom  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  proper  citizen- 
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ship  in  industrial  directions.  This 
class  of  leaders  and  workers  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  is  trying  to 
furnish,  but  our  work  should  be 
strengthened,  it  should  be  increased 
and  multiplied  many  fold.  Every 
man  and  woman  that  was  trained  at 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee  is  in  de- 
mand. If  we  could  turn  out  five 
times  as  many  they  would  find  work 
at  once  in  the  Southern  States  among 
our  own  people,  or  they  would  be 
employed  by  Southern  white  people 
who  want  their  services  in  various 
lines  of  industry. 

*     *     * 

Some  people  are  fond  of  passing 
judgment  upon  the  progress  of  the 
race  based  upon  their  ol»ervation  of 
that  class  of  Negroes  who  are  found 
in  the  police  courts.  It  is  always 
unsafe  and  unfair  to  depend  upon 
the  police  courts  to  get  one's  impres- 
sions of  the  progress  and  standing 
of  any  race  or  people.  In  this  re- 
spect I  ask  the  American  people  to 
judge  my  race  as  other  races  are 
judged,  that  is,  by  their  best  repre- 
sentatives and  not  by  their  worst 
representatives.  It  would  be  entirely 
unfair  for  me  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  question  of  the  industry,  the  in- 
telligence and  moral  standing  of  the 
people  of  Cleveland,  by  what  I 
might  observe  any  morning  in  your 
police  courts.  I  do  not  do  this.  I 
pass  judgment  upon  your  civiliza- 
tion by  what  I  see  in  your  industrial, 
your  business,  your  educational,  and 
your  church  life.  The  Negro  should 
be  judged  after  the  same  manner, 
that  is,  by  his  best  representatives 
and  not  by  his  worst.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  in  most  parts 
of  our  country  the  white  man  does 
not  come  into  contact  with  the  best 
civilization    of    the     Negro.      The 


average  white  man  rarely  sees  what 
the  Negro  is  doing  in  his  business, 
industrial,  educational,  moral  and 
domestic  life.  I  have  referred  to 
two  classes  of  colored  people,  one 
that  is  making  progress,  another 
class  that  is  retarding  progress.  It 
would  be  unfair  for  me  not  to  refer 
to  two  classes  of  Southern  white 
people.  One  class  that  has  no  faith 
in  the  progress  of  the  Negro  you  are 
all  familiar  with  through  newspaper 
reports,  but  I  wish  you  to  understand 
that  there  is  a  class  of  Southern 
white  people  which  Is  growing  in 
numbers  and  in  influence,  a  class  of 
educated,  cultured,  brave  white  peo- 
ple in  the  South  who  are  just  as 
much  interested  in  the  permanent 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  Negro 
race  as  any  similar  class  to  be  found 
in  the  North  and  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  largely  through  the  co-operation  of 
the  intelligent  Negroes  with  this 
class  of  Southern  white  people  that 
we  are  fast  getting  to  the  point  where 
lynchings  and  the  causes  that  pro- 
voke lynchings  are  disappearing. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  We 
are  making  progress  in  the  S6uthj 
but  the  country  owes  it  to  the  Negro, 
to  the  South  and  to  itself  that  still 
greater  progress  shall  be  made  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past. 

I  may  be  in  doubt  concerning 
some  elements  in  our  Southern  situa- 
tion, but  of  one  thing  I  feel  ab- 
solutely sure,  and  that  is  that 
ignorance  and  racial  prejudice  never 
proved  a  settlement  for  any  problem 
on  earth.  So  long  as  we  can  go  on 
patiently,  quietly,  persistently,  giving 
all  the  people  more  skill,  increased 
habits  of  industry,  more  intelligence 
and  a  higher  idea  of  morality  and 
religion,  we  can  be  absolutely  sure 
that  we  are  traveling  a  safe  and  sure 
road. 
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THE  N.  E.  A.  SPELLING  CONTEST. 


Great  interest  was  manifested  in 

Analyze. 

Niece. 

the    spelling 

contest    in   which   the 

Detached. 

Alley. 

cities  of  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  New 

Governor. 

Ceiling. 

Orleans,  and 

Erie  competed  for  the 

Cleanse. 

Chimney. 

honor  of  being  the  best  spellers. 

Vertical. 

Necessarily. 

Over    5,00C 

)  people  witnessed  the 

Prejudice. 

Partition. 

"match,"    which    carried    many    of 

Regretted. 

Capital. 

them  back  in 

memory  to  their  child- 

Noticeable. 

Muscle. 

hood  days  in 

the  old  country  school 

Restaurant. 

Preparation. 

house. 

Curiosity. 

Victuals. 

Next    year 

there    ought   to   be   a 

Miniature. 

Disease. 

"Ciphering  Match"  so  that  these  old- 

Poem. 

Millinery. 

time  "culture 

epochs"  in  the  life  of 

Brethren. 

Sovereign. 

the  children  might  be  revived  in  all 

Persevere. 

Mischievous. 

their  glory. 

Umbrella. 

Several. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 

Arctic. 

Laboratory. 

will  no  doubt  be  interested  both  in 

Particular. 

Balloon. 

the  words  used  in  this  "match"  and 

Adjacent. 

Geography. 

in  the  record  of  the  different  schools 

Pumpkin. 

Cistern. 

and  pupils,  we 

!  publish  the  following : 

Except. 

Misspelled. 

These  are  t 

the  words  in  the  writ- 

Recognize. 

Equipage. 

ten  contest: 

Similar. 

Cemetery. 

Admittance. 

Conscience. 

Which. 

Supersede. 

Irrelevant. 

Architect. 

Separate. 

Occurrence. 

Foreigner. 

Stationery. 

Develop. 

Committee. 

Deceit. 

Athletic. 

Whether. 

Disappear. 

Hygiene. 

Convenience. 

February. 

Mischief. 

Siege. 

Benefited. 
Grammar. 

Character. 
Pursue. 

Following  are 

the  words  used  in 

Accommodate. 

Origin. 

oral  contest : 

Embarrass. 

Exercise. 

Busy. 

License. 

Business. 

Handkerchief. 

Immediate. 

Salad. 

Acquiesce. 

Potatoes. 

Believe. 

Axle. 

Parallel. 

Iron. 

Receive. 

Truly. 

Judgment. 

Together. 

Salary. 

Skillful. 

Until. 

Beginning. 

Expense. 

Jewel. 

Manafirement. 

Surprise. 

Speak. 

Gingham. 

Analysis. 

Thorough. 

Sieve. 

Cabbage. 

Lettuce. 

Negroes. 

Raisin. 

Vinegar. 

Elm. 

Fulfill. 

Recommend. 

Proceed. 

Precede. 

Principal. 

Aqueduct. 

Cedar. 

Occasion. 

Professor. 

Neuter. 

Celery. 

Divisible. 

Descendant. 

Juicy. 

Prairie. 

Changeable. 

Government. 

Disease. 

Panel. 
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Arithmetic. 

Gracious. 

Altogether. 

Recess. 

Forcible. 

Fatigue. 

Certain. 

Discord. 

Kerosene. 

Excessive. 

Daily. 

Influence. 

<:ancellation. 

Countenance. 

Enough. 

Express. 

-Seize. 

Collapse. 

Shoulder. 

Illustrate. 

Reverence. 

Exempted. 

Weather. 

Peaceable. 

Indelible. 

Eulogy. 

Meant. 

Blamable. 

Vaccinate. 

Tactful. 

Tongue. 

Sensible. 

Apparatus. 

Convalescent. 

Village 

Baggage. 

Acid. 

Territorial. 

Principle. 

Fairies. 

Salve. 

Necessity. 

Straight. 

Capitol. 

Dissatisfy. 

Weird. 

Scholar. 

Decease. 

Strategy. 

Exhilarate. 

Language. 

Illusion. 

Emanate. 

Sufficient. 

Occur. 

Allusion. 

Perilous. 

Inquisitive. 

Ankle. 

Petition. 

Caterpillar. 

Correspond. 

Boundary. 

Spherical. 

Ascend. 

Condescend. 

Sentence. 

Scheme. 

Decimal. 

Foreign. 

Relative. 

Remedy. 

Knowledge. 

Irresistible. 

Declarative. 

Villain. 

Elevate. 

Wonder. 

Refer. 

Tragedy. 

Area. 

Wander. 

Applaud. 

Strategy. 

Position. 

Recede. 

Rinse. 

Accidentally. 

Disconsolate. 

Disappear. 

Adhere. 

Farthest. 

Argument. 

Gnaw. 

Offense. 

Fiery. 

Extravagant. 

Guise. 

Rehearse. 

Religious. 

battlement. 

Criticise. 

Grateful. 

Neuralgia. 

Accomplishment. 

Benjamin. 

Rustle. 

Excellent. 

Accident. 

Syllable. 

Object. 

Haggard. 

Intemperance. 

Maintain. 

Acceot. 

Immaterial. 

Oet. 

Dying. 

Harvard. 

Apparel. 

Educate. 

Cereal. 

Providence. 

^  Possession. 

Rather. 

Lemon. 

Statement. 

'  Massacre. 

-Visible. 

Magazine. 

Sentiment. 

Sufficient. 

American. 

Tariff. 

Benevolence. 

Vicious. 

Capabilities. 

Mattress. 

Amusement. 

Predecessor. 

Candidate. 

Sheriff. 

Parliament. 

Plausible. 

Animal. 

To. 

Independent. 

Righteous. 

Engine. 

Too. 

Rudiments. 

Paralyze. 

Yet. 

Two. 

Audience. 

Miracle. 

Italian. 

Write. 

Prominent. 

Organization. 

Solemn. 

Through. 

Vehement. 

Stationary. 

Definition. 

Their. 

Secretary. 

Definite. 

Ceremony. 

There. 

Deference. 

Advertisement 

Genuine. 

Every. 

Urgent. 

Gas. 

Barbarism. 

Guide. 

FulfiU. 

Adjustable. 

Clemency. 

Sure. 

Perilous. 

Experiment. 

Representative. 

Children. 

Supreme. 

Electricity. 

Collateral. 

Careful. 

Drowned. 

Irascible. 

Volunteer. 

Already. 

Address. 

Indispensable. 
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History. 

Fragile. 

Equipped. 

Admission. 

Lieutenant. 

Business. 

Creditor. 

Latter. 

Superintendent. 

Managing. 

Following  are  the  scores  made  in 
the  spelling  contest  both  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  teams.  "W"  means 
the  written  test,  "O"  the  oral  and 
"T"  the  total  score : 

STANDING  OF  TEAMS. 

Cleveland. 

W.  O.  T. 

Etta  Epstein   2  0     2 

Hilda  Moskovitz 2  0     2 

Fred  J.  Markowitz 6  0     6 

Melvin  Ruck 2  0     2 

Leah   Bratburd    5  0     5 

Rose  Maier   3  0     3 

Cotlete  Litot   4  0    4 

Leo  Goldreich 2  1     3 

Ethel  Cook   1  0     1 

Ida   Fontano    3  0     3 

Maud  Lesner 1  0     1 

Charles  Austin    3  1     4 

Marie  Bolden 0  0    0 

Sylvia  Sicha 2  0     2 

Irene  Langlois 2  0     2 

Total 40 

Pittsburg. 

W.  O.  T. 

Lydia  Hamel 1  1     2 

Gertrude  Keebler 3  0    3 

Gertrude  Braeckler 4  0     4 

Mae  Thursby 0  0     0 

Chester  Lougbridge 8  0     8 

Gertrude  Francis 4  0     4 

Paul  Stewart  3  0     3 

Lee  Anderson 4  0     4 

Gail  Miles   2  0     2 

Harry  Marcue 1  1     2 

FredArgall 4  0     4 


June  Thompson 2  0     2 

Ethel  Thompson 2  0     2 

Louise  Schultz 4  0     4 

Esther  Horat 3  0     3 

Total 47 

New  Orleans, 

W.  O.  T. 

Alice  Schmidt 1  0     1 

Lucy  Fischer * 4  1     5 

Magdalena  Westerhaue. . .  7  0     7 

Elodee  Stockton 10  111 

Emily  Fried 4  0     4 

Theresa  Crumvine 1  0     1 

Marcella  Mandat   2  0     2 

Virginia  Murray 12  1   13 

Agnes  Ladwick 1  0     1 

Lawrence  Domenget 1  0     1 

Alice  Norton 4  0     4 

Jennie  Fishbin 1  0     1 

Ruth  Huskauf 4  0     4 

Ruth  Meek    5  1     6 

Paul   Baizell    5  0     5 

Total 66 

Erie. 

W.  O.  T. 

Lucy  Eldridge  .: 6  1     7 

Philip  Lawry 5  0     5 

Antoinette  Eierman 1  1     2 

Ralph  Alsted 5  0     5 

Edward  Claue 5  0     5 

Etta  Oleson 10  0  10 

Margaret  Greiner 3  0     3 

Catherine  Hall   3  0     3 

Clarence  Davis   11  Oil 

George  Sullivan 6  0     6 

Josephine  Schuhmerk. ...  9  0     9 

Ruth  Benning 5  0     S 

Dorothy  Schurz 5  0     5 

Clifton  Colby   3  0    3 

Conrad  Forsberg 6  0     & 

Total 85 
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MORAL  TRAINING   IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— THE 
TREATMENT  OF  PUPILS. 


BY  SUPT.  J.  W.  CARR,  DAYTON.  OHIO. 


The  future  greatness  of  this  na- 
tion will  depend  more  upon  the  care 
and  training  of  its  children  than 
aught  else.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach 
children  the  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
They  must  be  protected  against  vice, 
and  receive  that  kind  of  moral  train- 
ing that  will  develop  in  them  the 
right  sort  of  moral  fiber.  If  we  as 
a  people  fail,  it  will  not  be  for  lack 
of  wealth,  or  opportunity,  or  knowl- 
edge or  skill,  but  it  will  be  on  ac- 
count of  low  ideals  and  the  failure  to 
develop  proper  standards  of  moral 
character  among  the  children.  So 
the  problem  of  problems,  not  only 
of  the  schools  but  of  the  nation  is 
not  financial,  or  commercial,  or  po- 
litical or  social,  but  moral  —  the 
problem  of  developing  our  children 
into  upright  men  and  women. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  the  pub- 
lic schools  to  develop  the  highest 
types  of  moral  character  among  chil- 
dren, just  as  it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect the  schools  to  develop  the  high- 
-est  types  of  scholarship  or  the  best 
■examples  of  skill.  These  higher 
forms  of  excellency  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  mature  persons  after  years 
of  training  in  the  school  of  expe- 
rience and  under  the  exigencies  of 
real  life.  The  public  school  will  do 
all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 
it,  if  it  aids  the  pupil  to  lay  a  broad 
foundation  for  the  development  of 
moral  character  in  after  life.  This 
is  done  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  aiding  him  to  form  lofty 
ideals  of  honor,  truth,  justice,  duty, 
and  the  like. 

2.  By  training  him  in  the  forma- 


tion of  certain  moral  habits,  such  as 
habits  of  self  control,  cleanliness, 
obedience,  honesty,  justice,  industry, 
fairness,  considerateness,  patience, 
perseverance,  self  respect  and  re- 
spect for  others,  loyalty,  reverence, 
and  love. 

Now,  in  order  that  moral  habits 
may  be  formed  by  pupils  most  read- 
ily and  certainly,  several  things  are 
necessary,  such  as  a  definite  under- 
standing of  the  habits  to  be  acquired, 
wholesome  environments,  competent 
and  sympathetic  teachers,  kind  and 
just  treatment,  proper  stimuli  for  de- 
veloping the  sensibilities  and  the 
will,  and  frequent  opportunities  for 
the  performance  of  moral  acts  until 
they  become  habits.  An  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  any  one  of  these  would 
transcend  the  limits  of  this  paper; 
hence,  the  briefest  outline  only  can 
be  given. 

In  order  that  anything  may  be 
done  properly,  it  is  first  necessary  for 
us  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  just 
what  that  thing  is.  If  we  want  to 
build  a  house,  we  first  decide  what 
kind  of  a  house  it  is  to  be,  and  then 
we  make  a  definite  plan  of  every  part 
of  it,  having  due  consideration  for 
the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended,  the 
material  available  and  so  on.  We 
then  proceed  to  build  the  house  our- 
selves or  have  some  one  to  build  it 
for  us.  In  a  similar  way  we  must 
decide  what  traits  of  character  we 
wish  to  develop  in  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools,  and  then  we  must 
know  how  to  go  about  it  in  order  to 
develop  these  traits  most  surely  and 
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in  the  best  way.  We  decide  definitely 
that  every  child  needs  to  acquire  cer- 
tain personal  habits  such  as  honor, 
self-control,  and  the  like,  and  then 
we  use  the  means  available  to  aid  him 
in  acquiring  these  habits.  Having 
decided  on  some  of  the  moral  habits 
we  wish  them  to  acquire,  we  should 
then  provide  an  environment  for  the 
school  where  it  will  be  easiest  for 
pupils  to  form  these  habits.  Hence, 
the  necessity  of  locating  the  school  in 
a  place  where  pupils  will  seldom 
come  into  contact  with  vicious  people, 
and  where  they  will  be  contaminated 
least  by  the  evil  influences  of  the 
community.  The  people  of  one  of 
our  great  cities  were  indignant  and 
shocked  when  an  official  report  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  384  of  their 
public  schools  were  located  each  in 
the  same  square  with  a  saloon.  Many 
of  these  saloons  had  gambling  dens 
and  brothels  connected  with  them. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  chil- 
dren attending  these  schools  came 
into  daily  contact  with  drunken  men 
and  drunken  women,  heard  profane 
and  coarse  language,  and  were  con- 
stantly exposed  to  dangers  that  are 
as  deadly  to  the  moral  life,  as  the 
miasma  of  the  Congo  is  to  the  phy- 
sical life.  No  wonder  mothers  prayed 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  children, 
and  fathers  resolved  that  these  things 
should  not  be.  If  dens  of  iniquity 
must  exist,  they  at  least  should  not 
be  allowed  in  immediate  proximity  to 
our  public  schools. 

There  should  be  a  healthy  moral 
atmosphere  pervading  every  school. 
The  administration  of  school  affairs 
should  be  clean  and  wholesome. 
Members  of  the  board  of  education, 
officers  of  the  board,  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers  should  all  be 
persons  of  high  moral  character. 
They  should  be  such  persons  as  com- 
mand the  universal  respect  and  con- 


fidence of  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity  and  the  admiration  and  love- 
of  the  pupils.  Children  may  be 
brought  up  amid  evil  influences  at 
home,  they  may  be  exposed  to  con- 
tamination from  bad  associates,  they 
may  be  neglected  and  buffeted  by  so- 
ciey  in  general,  but  it  should  be  the 
heritage  of  every  child  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  spending  at  least  a 
part  of  his  youth  in  a  public  school, 
every  part  of  which  is  pervaded  by 
the  most  wholesome  moral  atmos- 
phere. 

Teachers  must  not  only  be  com- 
petent but  •  they  must  have  an  un- 
selfish interest  in  the  children  and  be 
able  to  sympathize  with  them  in  all 
their  activities.  I  have  never  knowtt 
a  teacher  to  have  a  strong  and  abid- 
ing influence  over  their  lives  unless 
the  children  were  first  convinced  that 
their  teacher  had  a  genuine  interest 
in  them.  "What  is  the  first  requisite 
for  reclaiming  and  transforming 
these  children?"  I  once  asked  the 
principal  of  a  great  truant  school  on- 
the  East  Side  in  New  York  city.  "We 
must  first  convince  theni  that  we  have 
an  unselfish  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare," was  the  prompt  response.  "At 
first,  they  resent  everything  that  we 
attempt  to  do  for  them  or  have  then> 
do  for  themselves,"  she  continued, 
"because  they  think  that  we  are  try- 
ing 'to  work  them'  as  the  boys  say. 
But  as  soon  as  they  realize  that  the 
teachers  really  have  a  genuine  inter- 
est in  them,  their  whole  attitude 
changes  and  they  begin  to  improve. "^ 
The  same  thing  is  true  with  all  chil- 
dren in  all  schools. 

Teachers  must  be  able  to  sympa- 
thize with  pupils  in  all  conditions 
and  under  all  circumstances  —  sym- 
phasize  with  them  in  their  "work  and 
in  their  play  —  sympathize  with  thena 
in  their  difficulties  —  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  joys  and  sorrows.   The 
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Great  Teacher  is  touched  by  our  in- 
firmities —  He  sympathizes  with  us. 
It  is  by  the  mystic  bond  of  sympathy 
that  the  virtue,  the  healing  and  trans- 
forming power  of  one  soul  is  trans- 
ferred to  another.  As  oxygen  is  to 
the  body,  so  is  sympathy  to  the  moral 
life  of  the  child. 

Kind  and  just  treatment  of  chil- 
dren is  a  prime  requisite  for  their 
moral  development.  In  the  modern 
school,  kindness  has  almost  entirely 
supplanted  the  rod  as  a  means  of 
discipline.  The  results,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  good.  The  best  traits  of 
moral  character  are  developed  by  the 
repression  of  the  evil  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  good.  By  treating 
children  kindly,  they  are  not  so  apt 
to  give  way  to  passion  and  it  is  easy 
for  them  to  be  obedient,  cheerful, 
and  happy  themselves  and  kind  to 
others.  In  the  atmosphere  of  kind- 
ness, every  virtue  blossoms  and  bears 
fruit. 

But  children  should  be  treated 
justly  as  well  as  kindly.  It  is  very 
easy  for  kindness  to  degenerate  into 
mere  indulgence.  It  is  not  kindness 
l^ut  quite  the  opposite  when  we  tol- 
erate in  children  idleness,  falsehood, 
disobedience,  dishonesty,  and  the 
like.  Justice  demands  that  these  and 
similar  things  be  corrected.  Children 
as  a  rule  appreciate  correction  and 
even  punishment,  so  h  ng  as  it  is  not 
unjust,  but  any  form  of  injustice,  or 
the  failure  to  mete  out  justice  to  all 
alike  is  quickly  felt  and  always  re- 


sented. Justice,  as  well  as  kindness, 
must  be  enthroned  in  the  school  if 
the  moral  life  of  the  children  is  to  be 
properly  developed. 

Every  form  of  school  activity 
should  contribute  an  important  part 
to  the  moral  development  of  the 
pupils.  In  fact  it  is  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  school  not  to  impart 
knowledge  but  to  develop  character, 
and  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  when 
a  school  is  so  conducted  as  to  do  most 
for  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  children,  it,  at  the  same  time,  may 
do  the  most  for  their  moral  growth. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
it  is  done;  the' spirit  which  pervades 
the  school.  The  routine  work  of  the 
school;  the  discipline  of  the  school; 
the  incidental  and  minor  exercises  of 
the  school;  the  recess  periods;  the 
friendly  intercourses  of  pupils  with 
one  another  and  with  their  teacher; 
the  study  period ;  the  recitation ;  the 
course  of  study;  and  especially  the 
example  of  the  teacher  —  these  must 
all  be  utilized  in  training  pupils  in 
the  formation  of  correct  moral  habits. 
It  is  this  training,  the  daily  practice 
in  these  simple  elemental  virtues 
that  enables  pupils  to  form  habits  of 
uprightness,  which  finally  develop 
into  moral  character.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  this 
report  when  finally  presented  to 
show  how  these  different  school  ac- 
tivities may  be  utilized  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  moral  habits  and  lofty 
moral  ideals. 
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BY  HON.  EDMUND  A.  JONES.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


Many  letters  received  by  the  de- 
partment of  education  in  the  past 
two    or   three   years    from    different 


parts  of  our  commonwealth,  and 
from  other  states  making  inquiries  in 
reference   to    the   centralization    and 
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consolidation  of  schools,  the  law  with 
reference  thereto,  the  numbers  of 
such  schools  in  Ohio,  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  transportation  of 
pupils,  cost  of  maintenance  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  plan,  results  ob- 
tained, etc.,  have  indicated  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  this  subject  and 
have  led  me  to  feel  that  it  would  be 
an  appropriate  topic  for  this  body  — 
a  department  composed  of  persons 
who  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  school  affairs  in 
their  respective  districts.  I  hope, 
also  that  its  consideration  may  lead 
to  an  extension  of  the  good  work  in 
this  and  other  states. 

The  rural  school  problem  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  able  papers  and 
much  interesting  discussion  in  the 
past  few  years.  We  realize  some- 
thing of  its  importance  when  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  our  country  schools. 

The  entire  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1907,  was  827,414.  Of 
this  number  312,509  were  reported 
from  the  1327  township  school 
districts,  making  38  per  cent,  of  the 
enrollment  in  township  districts. 
This  percentage  would  be  largely  in- 
creased by  the  special  districts,  many 
of  which  are  practically  rural 
schools. 

The  number  of  teachers  necessary 
to  supply  the  public  schools  for  the 
same  year  was  25,123.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 11,437  were  employed  in  the 
township  schools,  or  45.5  per  cent. 

The  large  number  of  boys  and 
girls  living  in  the  rural  districts  have 
a  right  to  the  very  best  educational 
advantages  that  can  be  given  them. 

There  is  a  difference  of  environ- 
ment that  must  be  considered  it  is 
true,  but  as  Supt.  Kern  says  in  his 
book,  "Among  Country  Schools," 
"The  Country  School  for  its  specific 


work  should  be  just  as  efficient  as  the 
best  city  school  is  for  its  specific 
work."  In  pleading  for  the  enrich- 
ment and  enlargement  of  the  life  of 
the  country  children,  he  says  very 
truly  they  have  a  right  to  something 
of  art,  music  and  literature,  as  well 
as  the  city  children. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  the  schools 
in  our  cities  and  large  villages  have 
made  wonderful  advancement.  This 
has  been  due  very  largely  to  the  in- 
creased rate  of  taxation  and  a  much 
larger  expenditure  of  money,  which 
has  made  possible  improved  build- 
ings, expert  *  supervision,  stronger 
teaching  force,  better  equipment  in 
apparatus  and  library,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  music,  manual  training, 
and  domestic  science.  We  have  some 
townships  where  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  citizens  are  exceedingly 
liberal;  where  a  fine  building  has 
been  erected,  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose; a  superior  teaching  force  haa^ 
been  employed,  good  equipment  pro- 
vided, and  where  a  high  school  has 
been  maintained,  that  is  not  only 
recognized  as  of  the  first  grade,  but 
is  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities, 

These  are  exceptional  cases,  how- 
ever. As  a  rule  it  is  true  that  the 
rural  schools  have  dropped  behind  in 
the  race.  Three  things  in  my  opinion 
will  help  more  than  anything  else  to 
solve  the  rural  school  problem.  The 
employment  of  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  professionally  trained,  and 
with  special  reference  to  rural  school 
work;  an  extension  of  the  work  of 
supervision  until  it  reaches  all  the 
schools  in  every  county,  and  the  cen- 
tralization of  schools  where  the  con- 
ditions ar^t  all  favorable.  Centrali- 
zation renders  possible  super\Tsion, 
reduces  the  number  of  teachers 
needed  and  enables  a  better  adjust- 
ment of  teachers  to  grade. 
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When  the  distribution  of  pupils 
•can  be  properly  made  and  the  teach- 
ing force  and  equipment  are  all  that 
•can  be  desired,  the  conditions  in  the 
country  are  favorable  for  an  ideal 
school.  There  is  a  quietness  in  the 
-atmosphere  that  is  conducive  to 
study,  a  freedom  from  the  distrac- 
tions of  city  social  life  that  is  favor- 
able to  the  concentration  of  one's 
mental  powers  upon  the  work  in 
"hand,  and  a  spirit  of  work  that  has 
much  to  do  with  successful  achieve- 
ment. Thus  we  often  find  that  Box- 
well- Patterson  pupils  who  enter  our 
•city  high  schools  from  the  country 
take  the  lead  in  scholarship. 

At  a  city  commencement  I  recently 
attended,  out  of  seven  boys  in  the 
graduating  class,  five  were  from  the 
■country,  and  out  of  three  honors  be- 
stowed, two  were  taken  by  country 
pupils. 

One  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  reports  ever  submitted  to  the 
National  Council  of  Education  was 
that  of  the  committee  of  twelve  on 
rural  schools,  made  in  1897.  The 
investigation  was  continued  through 
a  period  of  two  years  and  the  whole 
field  was  carefully  covered  under  the 
head  of  four  topics.  First,  School 
Maintenance;  Second,  Supervision; 
Third,  Supply  of  Teachers;  Fourth, 
Instruction  and  Discipline. 

The  committee  was '  divided  into 
four  sub-committees,  and  one  of  the 
topics  assigned  to  each.  When  the 
reports  of  the  sub-committees  were 
made  it  was  found  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  same  recommendations 
were  made  by  more  than  one  sub- 
committee, and  four  of  the  sub-com- 
mittees reported  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  consolidation  of  schools,  which 
are  too  small  to  employ  profitably 
the  time  of  one  teacher,  into  larger 
-schools,  when  practicable,  in  order 
that  better  instruction  may  be  pro- 


vided than  is  possible  under  the  pres- 
ent system.  This  involves  also  pay- 
ing for  the  transportation  of  pupils 
to  some  public  school  at  the  public 
expense.  This  conclusion  was  reached 
by  the  different  sub-committees,  each 
from  its  own  standpoint;  the  stand- 
point of  school  maintenance,  super- 
vision, supply  of  teachers  and  instruc- 
tion and  discipline. 

The  origin  of  Centralized  schools 
in  Ohio  may  be  briefly  stated.  In 
the  early  history  of  our  State  the 
population  was  mostly  rural,  and 
farming  was  the  principal  occupation. 
Gradually  cities  sprang  up  and  as 
one  form  of  machinery  after  another 
came  into  use,  manufacturing  plants 
were  established.  There  was  a  great 
demand  for  labor  in  this  line,  and 
many  left  the  farm  for  the  shop  and 
the  factory,  and  there  has  been  a 
general  movement  of  the  population 
from  the  country  to  the  city.  Many 
farmers  have  moved  to  the  city  in* 
order  that  their  children  may  enjoy 
better  educational  advantages. 

Many  retired  farmers  now  live  in 
villages  and  rent  their  farms.  At 
least  28  per  cent,  of  the  farms  in 
Ohio  are  now  in  the  hands  of  renters. 
This  fact  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  school  question. 

Dr.  Strong  in  his  late  book  "The 
Challenge  of  the  City,"  states  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  U.  S.  had  only  six  cities  of 
8000  inhabitants  or  more;  in  1880, 
286;  in  1890,  443;  in  1900,  545, 
among  which  are  some  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  world.  In  1800  less  than 
four  per  cent,  of  our  population  was 
urban.  In  1900  thirty-three  per  cent. 
In  fifteen  states  the  majority  of  the 
population  now  live  in  cities  and  in 
eight  states  the  urban  population  is 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 
The  application  of  machinery  to  ag- 
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riculture  has  driven  many  from  the 
farm. 

A  special  agent  of  the  Government 
reports  that  four  men  with  improved 
agricultural  implements  do  the  work 
formerly  done  by  fourteen. 

Dr.  Strong  makes  this  further 
statement :  "To  produce  our  agricul- 
tural staples  in  1870  one  man  was 
employed  to  every  seventeen  acres 
cultivated;  in  1890  there  was  only 
one  to  twenty-six  acres.  If  the  same 
methods  had  been  employed  in  1890 
as  in  1870  there  would  have  been  re- 
quired 4,430,000  more  farm  laborers 
than  actually  found  employment  on 
the  farm.*' 

Dr.  Strong  argues  the  continued 
disproportionate  growth  of  the  city 
by  reason  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  a 
natural  limit  to  the  world's  capacity 
to  consume  food  while  there  is  no 
such  limit  to  its  capacity  to  use  the 
products  of  the  mechanical  arts. 
9  "When  the  world  has  been  ade- 
quately supplied  with  farm  products 
there  can  be  no  increase  of  food,  or, 
of  those  producing  it  except  as  popu- 
lation increases,  which  is  slowly.  On 
the  other  hand  the  products  of  manu- 
factures and  of  fine  arts  increase  as 
rapidly  as  the  increase  of  population 
multiplied  by  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  of  human  wants,  both  of  which 
are  growing  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity. In  Ohio  the  township  was 
the  civil  unit.  These  townships  varied 
in  size  —  some  were  five  miles  square, 
some  were  six  miles  square  and  others 
were  irretxular  in  shape  eight  or  more 
miles  lon^  and  of  varying  width.  For 
school  purposes  these  townships  were 
divided  into  sub-districts  with  a 
school  hou«;e  in  each  —  as  many  in 
number  as  would  provide  for  all  the 
children  of  school  age.  The  change 
in  the  rural  population  reduced  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
many  of  the^^e  sub-districts  to  a  very 


few.  An  examination  of  the  enumer- 
ations in  fifteen  of  the  best  farm 
counties  of  the  state,  made  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  B.  Graham  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  shows  an  average  to  the 
county  of  nearly  nine  sub-districts 
each  of  whose  enumeration  is  fifteen 
children  or  less.  The  attendance  in 
such  districts  is  rarely  more  than  ten 
pupils.  Counting  the  same  average 
per  county  there  are  about  eight  hun- 
dred such  small  sub- districts  in  the 
state. 

It  occasionally  happened  that  ex- 
tensive repairs  were  needed  on  a 
school  house,  or  it  would  be  necessary 
to  erect  a  new  building.  The  ques- 
tion would  then  come  before  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  invest  so  much 
money  for  a  very  few  pupils,  or  could 
they  make  provision  for  their  educa- 
tion in  some  other  way  that  would  be 
more  satisfactory  and  less  expensive? 
This  question  came  to  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Kingsville,  Ashtabula 
County  in  1892.  Just  twenty  years 
b^efore,  a  county  examiner  from  the 
same  county  had  suggested  to  the 
school  commissioner,  Hon.  Thos.  W. 
Harvey,  that  something  must  be  done 
soon  by  way  of  redistricting  the  town- 
ships, or  providing  for  centralization 
of  the  schools  in  Northern  Ohio. 
"Our  townships,"  he  says,  "have  from- 
six  to  nine  sub-districts,  and  very 
many  of  these  schools  are  run  during 
the  summer  months  with  from  three 
to  eight  scholars.  The  winter  schools 
are  proportionately  small.  With  this 
state  of  affairs  no  person  can  create 
any  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  his 
school  work  and  the  authorities  do 
not  feel  that  they  can  pay  the  wages 
that  qualified  teachers  demand.  As 
a  result,  all  parties  suffer.  I  am 
satisfied  that  some  method  of  collect- 
in  or  the  children  of  our  rural  districts 
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should  be  devised  by  which  they  can 
have  all  the  advantages  of  the  graded 
school." 

As  the  schools  in  Kingsville  town- 
ship were  very  small  and  the  per 
capita  expense  of  conducting  them 
in  the  old  way  was  unduly  large,  the 
Board  of  Education  finally  agreed  to 
try  the  experiment  of  transporting 
the  children  of  the  township  to  the 
village  school.  In  order  to  make  the 
centralization  legal  and  to  provide 
for  the  costs  of  transportation  a  spe- 
cial bill  was  introduced  into  the  gen- 
eral assembly  and  it  became  a  law 
April  17,  1894.  The  law  was  applic- 
able only  to  the  one  township,  and 
contained  a  provision  that  the  appro- 
priation for  any  sub-district  should 
not  exceed  the  amount  necessary  in. 
the  judgment  of  the  board  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  teacher  in  such 
sub- district  for  the  same  period  of 
time. 

The  next  general  assembly  ex- 
tended the  same  privilege  to  Boards 
of  Education  in  both  townships  and 
special  districts,  in  Stark,  Ashtabula 
and  Portage  counties.  The  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  on  April  5, 
1898  a  general  centralization  law  was 
passed  requiring  township  Boards  of 
Education  to  have  a  map  prepared 
designating  the  numbers  and  boun- 
daries of  the  sub-districts  and  author- 
izing the  board  to  increase  or  dimin- 
ish the  number  of  sub-districts,  or 
change  the  boundaries  thereof,  or  to 
suspend  the  school  in  any  sub-district 
and  transport  the  pupils,  when  in 
the  judgment  of  the  board  it  may 
seem  best. 

The  present  statute,  as  amended 
April  24,  1908,  authorizes  the  Board 
of  Education  in  any  township  dis- 
trict to  suspend  the  schools  in  any 
or  all  sub- districts  in  the  township 
district,  but  upon  such  suspension  the 
Board  must  provide  for  the  convey- 


ance of  the  pupils  to  a  Public  School 
in  said  township  district,  or  to  a 
Public  School  in  another  district,  the 
cost  of  such  conveyance  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  township- 
school  district,  or  the  Board  may 
abolish  all  the  sub-dist  ^cts,  provided 
conveyance  is  furnisl  .»*  to  one  or 
more  central  schools,  tne  expense  of 
such  conveyance  to  bf  \<aid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  distri'  but  no  sub- 
district  school  wherr  ihe  average  at- 
tendance is  twelve  fj.;  more  shall  be 
so  suspended  or  abolished  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  after  a 
vote  has  been  taken  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3927-2  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  when  at  said  election 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  thereon 
were  against  the  proposition  of  cen- 
tralization, or  where  a  petition  has 
been  filed  thereunder  and  has  not  yet 
been  voted  upon  at  an  election. 

No  township  schools  shall  be  cen- 
tralized under  this  section  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  township 
until  after  sixty  days*  notice  has  been 
given  by  the  Board,  said  notices  to 
be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
each  sub-district  of  the  township. 

When  transportation  of  pupils  is 
provided  for,  the  conveyance  must 
pass  within  at  least  the  distance  of 
one-half  of  a  mile  from  the  respec- 
tive residence  of  all  pupils,  except 
where  such  residences  are  more  than 
one-half  mile  from  the  public  road; 
but  transportation  for  pupils  living 
less  than  one  and  one-half  miles,  by 
the  most  direct  public  highway,  from 
the  school  house  shall  be  optional 
with  the  Board  of  Education. 

Under  another  section,  the  town- 
ship Board  of  Education  may  submit 
the  question  of  centralization  to  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  district,  and 
upon  the  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the 
qualified  electors  the  question  must 
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be  submitted  to  a  vote.  If  the  ma- 
jority vote  in  favor,  the  Board  must 
proceed  at  once  to  centralize  the 
schools,  and  they  may  purchase  a  site 
and  erect  suitable  buildings  if  neces- 
sary. If  it  fails  to  carry,  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  submitted  again  for 
two  years.  When  the  schools  have 
been  centralized,  such  centralization 
cannot  be  discontinued  within  three 
years  and  then  only  by  petition  and 
election.  If  discontinued  by  vote,  the 
old  sub- district  lines  are  re-estab- 
lished. 

PROGRESS  IN   CENTRALIZATION. 

Progress  in  centralization  in  Ohio 
has  been  slow  but  steady  and  espec- 
ially satisfactory  in  the  past  two 
years.  The  general  law  in  reference 
to  centralization  was  passed  in  1898, 
as  has  already  been  stated.  In  1900 
seventeen  townships  were  reported  as 
centralized.  The  next  year  the  num- 
ber was  increased  to  46,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  70  townships  in  29 
counties.  In  1905  eighty- two  town- 
ships reported  centralized  schools. 
In  1906  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
in  1907  there  were  157  townships 
whose  schools  were  wholly  or  par- 
tially centralized.  When  all  the  re- 
ports for  the  past  year  are  in,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  number 
will  be  still  further  increased. 

TYPES  OF  CENTRALIZED  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Schools  are  completely  cen- 
tralized by  vote  of  the  township, 
such  as  Gustavus,  Johnson,  Kinsman 
and  a  half-dozen  others  in  Trumbull 
County ;  Pierpont,  Colebrook,  Wayne 
and  Ashtabula  townships  in  Ashta- 
bula County;  Mantua,  Huron  and 
Aurora  townships  in  Portage  County ; 
Auburn,  Geauga  County ;  Pike  town- 
ship, Madison  County ;  Wayne  town- 
ship, Clinton  County;  Copley  town- 


ship.   Summit    County,   and    a    few 
others. 

2.  Schools  from  half  to  completely 
centralized  by  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  suspend  schools  in  sub- 
districts;  such  as  Kingsville  town- 
ship, Ashtabula  County;  Streets- 
bou  and  Nelson  townships,  Portage 
County ;  Bainbridge,  Troy  and  Park- 
man  townships,  Geauga  County; 
Madison  township.  Lake  County; 
Mad  River  township.  Champaign 
County;  Fulton  township,  Fulton 
County,  and  some  others. 

3.  Special  districts  in  which 
schools  have  been  suspended  and 
children  transported  to  a  central 
school ;  such  as  Selma  Special,  Clark 
County;  Hartgrove,  Footville  and 
Windsor  Specials,  Ashtabula  County. 

4.  Tl\e  fourth  type  may  bs  more 
properly  styled  Consolidated  Schools ; 
one  or  two  schools  transported  lo  an- 
other sub-district  or  village  school. 
Examples  may  be  found  in  Ashtabula, 
Ashland,  Champaign,  Clinton,  Frank- 
lin, Fayette,  Fairfield,  Mahoning, 
Medina,  Lorain,  Huron,  Highland, 
Ross,  Licking  and  a  few  other  coun- 
ties. 

The  157  schools  now  wholly  or 
partially  centralized  may  be  classified 
as  follows.  Completely  centralized, 
3^,  About  one-half  of  schools  sus- 
pended, 32.  One  or  two  schools 
transported  to  another  district  or  to 
a  nearby  village  school.  97. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

When  centralization  has  been  de- 
cided upon  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  provide  a 
suitable  building.  Provision  is  made 
in  the  statute  for  the  issuance  of 
bonds.  The  amount  needed  will  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  number  of 
rooms  required  and  the  number  of 
pupils  to  be  accommodated.  The  cost 
ranges  from  $4000  or  $5000  to  $17,- 
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500.00.  The  fine  building,  grounds 
and  equipment  at  Lees  Creek,  Wayne 
township,  Clinton  County,  cost  $17,- 
500.00.  The  site  includes  three  acres. 
A  fine  row  of  sheds  has  been  erected 
for  the  protection  of  the  vans  used  in 
the  transportation  of  the  children.  A 
long  room  in  the  basement  is  provided 
with  table  for  the  convenience  of  the 
large  number  of  pupils  who  neces- 
sarily bring  their  dinners.  The  ar- 
rangement of  routes  is  an  important 
matter  for  the  Board  of  Education 
to  determine.  A  sufficient  number  of 
wagons  or  vans  should  be  provided, 
so  that  no  child  will  be  obliged  to 
spend  too  long  a  time  upon  the  road. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  have  the  chil- 
dren at  the  farthest  points  reach  the 
central  school  in  one  hour  or  in  one 
hour  and  a  quarter  when  the  roads 
are  in  fair  condition.  Routes  are  let 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidders. 
Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  drivers  to  secure  men  of  good 
habits  and  who  are  in  every  way 
trustworthy.  A  carefully  worded  con- 
tract is  drawn  up,  which  the  driver 
must  sign.  He  must  also  give  a 
good  and  sufficient  bond  for  its  faith- 
ful execution.  There  is  usually  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  responsible  bidders  especially 
after  the  first  year.  The  wagons  cost 
from  $80.00  to  $1 75.00.  The  cost  of 
the  wagons  used  in  Northeastern 
Ohio  seldom  exceeds  $100.00,  the 
wagons  used  at  Lees  Creek  and  Selma 
cost  $175.00.  They  are  built  ex- 
pressly for  this  service.  They  are 
hung  low,  are  open  in  summer  and 
closed  in  stormy  and  in  cold  weather. 
They  are  provided  with  comfortably 
cushioned  seats  along  each  side  and 
are  furnished  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  warm  robes  in  winter  and  heated 
in  extremely  cold  weather.  They  are 
well  ventilated  and  not  easily  over- 
turned.    In  the  northeastern  part  of 


the  State  where  centralization  first 
st?irted,  the  wagons  are  usually  owned 
by  the  drivers.  In  many  of  the  com- 
pletely centralized  townships,  the 
wagons  are  the  property  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Prof.  A.  B.  Graham, 
to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  states  as  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigation that  drivers  are  paid  from 
seventy  cents  to  $2.50  a  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  route,  the 
number  of  children  transported,  the 
condition  of  the  roads,  competition 
in  bidding,  etc.  The  distances  vary 
from  two  and  one-half  to  eight  miles, 
and  the  number  per  conveyance  from 
six  to  twenty-seven.  The  average  cost 
per  day  for  conveyance  is  $1.50; 
average  distance,  four  and  one-half 
miles;  average  niunber  per  convey- 
ance, 20. 

OBJECTIONS  FREQUENTLY  RAISED. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ob- 
jections we  are  most  frequently  called! 
upon  to  meet : 

1.  The  cost  under  centralization 
will  be  greater.  On  account  of  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  system  and 
the  larger  results  secured.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  just  comparison  as 
to  the  matter  of  cost.  While  the  ab- 
solute cost  of  a  completely  centralized 
system  of  schools  may  be  somewhat 
greater,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  includes  something  of  supervision* 
and  instruction  in  special  branches 
not  provided  for  in  the  sub-district 
plan.  Furthermore,  experience  proves 
that  many  more  pupils  are  brought 
into  the  schools  where  transportation 
is  provided,  and  the  average  daily- 
attendance  is  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  cost  per  pupil  based  on- 
the  average  attendance  is  really  not 
so  great  as  it  was  before. 

2.  The  fear  has  often  been  ex- 
pressed that  where  the  different 
schools  were   brought   together  and 
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pupils  from  different  homes  were 
conveyed  in  the  same  wagon  there 
would  be  great  danger  of  spreading 
contagious  diseases  through  the  town- 
ship and  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
K:hildren  would  be  imperiled.  This 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
•one  concerning  which  school  authori- 
ties must  exercise  great  care.  I  am 
sure  I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  ex- 
perience of  Ohio  for  the  past  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  has  shown  that  there 
is  no  valid  ground  for  this  objection. 
The  health  and  the  morals  of  the 
■children  have  been  more  safely 
guarded  under  the  new  plan  than  the 
old. 

3.  The  bad  conditions  of  the 
roads  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
is  often  urged  as  a  strong  argument 
against  centralization  and  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  in  some  of  our  townships 
the  direction  of  the  roads  and  their 
condition  at  times  are  such  .as  to 
render  centralization  practically  im- 
possible. I  may  say,  however,  that 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  our  State, 
where  this  plan  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful, the  roads  are  as  bad  as  roads 
can  well  be,,  and  an  additional  team 
of  horses  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
pull  the  wagons  through.  I  am  hop- 
ing that  through  the  rural  delivery, 
the  milk  routes,  the  hauling  of  farm 
products  to  market,  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  school  children,  together 
with  the  statute  recently  erfacted  in 
reference  to  highways,  that  we  shall 
soon  see  a  marked  improvement  in 
this  direction  and  that  the  time  is  not 
very  far  distant  when  we  shall  have 
good  roads  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  State. 

4.  It  is  some  times  urged  that  the 
present  school  buildings  in  a  district 
are  too  good  to  be  abandoned.  There 
may  be  some  force  in  this  objection, 
and  there   may   be   cases   where   for 


this  reason  the  question  of  centraliza- 
tion may  have  to  wait  for  a  few 
years.  In  some  of  our  best  townships, 
comparatively  good  buildings  have 
been  abandoned  and  sold  and  the 
proceeds  used  to  help  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  a  new  modern  building  for 
a  centralized  school,  because  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  citizens 
felt  that  the  much  better  results  to 
be  obtained  would  more  than  justify 
any  sacrifice  that  might  be  made. 

5.  There  is  a  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  some  in  reference  to  the  little 
red  school  house  that  stands  by  the 
cross  roads,  an  objection  to  any  in- 
novation, however  worthy  it  may  be, 
and  a  feeling  that  what  was  good 
enough  for  the  fathers  is  good 
enough  for  the  children.  With  ref- 
erence to  this  objection,  I  will  simply 
say  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Edson  of 
Massachusetts,  "It  has  great  influence 
only  with  those  people  who  choose  to 
live,  move  and  die  as  did  their  an- 
cestors, on  the  theory  that  this  is  the 
last  generation  and  that  any  special 
efforts  at  improvement  are  just  so 
much  more  than  is  wise  or  necessary." 

ADVANTAGES    OF    CENTRALIZATION. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  centralization: 

It  brings  into  the  school  pupils 
who  would  not  otherwise  enjoy  its 
advantages. 

It  insures  a  much  better  daily  at- 
tendance of  pupils  and  greatly  re- 
duces the  number  of  cases  of  tardi- 
ness and  truancy. 

It  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  bet- 
ter classification  of  the  schools  and 
proper  grading  of  pupils. 

It  encourages  supervision  and  gives 
the  superintendent  a  much  more  fa- 
vorable chance  for  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  lower  grades. 

It  limits  the  field  of  work  for  each 
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teacher  and  gives  an  opportunity  for 
a  more  thorough  preparation. 

It  gives  fewer  classes  to  each  teach- 
•er  and  longer  recitation  periods. 

It  gives  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
rural  schools  the  benefit  of  such  spe- 
cial branches  as  music,  drawing  and 
agriculture  under  a  special  teacher 
•employed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

It  encourages  the  formation  of 
good  township  high  schools  and  gives 
to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  township 
districts  equal  advantages  with  the 
children  in  the  city  districts. 

It  tends  to  prevent  difficulties 
which  often  arise  on  the  way  to  and 
from  school  and  to  protect  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  children. 

School  affairs  can  be  administered 
more  economically.  Better  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  apparatus  and  li- 
brary for  the  different  grades  can  be 
provided  for  less  money. 

The  children  have  the  benefit  of 


better  school  buildings  and  of  modem 
conveniences  in  the  way  of  ventila- 
tion and  sanitary  arrangements. 

BETTER    JANITOR    SERVICE    CAN    BE 
SECURED. 

It  helps  to  solve  a  difficult  prob- 
lem for  the  Boards  of  Education, 
where  the  enumeration  in  several  sub- 
districts  is  exceedingly  small  and 
new  buildings  are  needed. 

It  secures  the  employment  and  re- 
tention of  better  teachers. 

It  adds  the  stimulating  influences 
of  larger  classes  with  resulting  en- 
thusiasm and  generous  rivalry. 

It  affords  the  broader  companion- 
ship and  culture  that  comes  from  as- 
sociation. 

And  finally  it  serves  to  bring  the 
citizens  of  the  township  into  closer 
relationship  and  to  awaken  a  deeper 
interest  on  their  part  in  the  public 
schools. 
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will  be  sent  to  all  persons  who  do  not 
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at  time  of  expiration.  We  trust  that 
the  great  majority  of  our  present  sub- 
scribers will  renew  as  usual  and 
earnestly  request  that  each  one  notify 
us  of  his  wishes  in  the  matter  at 

ONCE. 

*  *     * 

This  issue  of  the  Monthly  wilt 
probably  have  a  salt-water  flavor 
but  we  hope  it  may  be  none  the  worse- 
for  the  baptism. 

*  *     * 

Many  people  who  live  in  states- 
where  county  superintendence  obtains- 
have  been  telling  us  this  summer  that 
they  do  not  have  supervision. 

*  *        i^ 

We  have  not  had  time  to  collect 
statistics  on  the  subject  as  yet,  bat 
we  naturally  infer  that  many  school 
men,  being  deprived  of  the  privilege- 
of  selling  books,  visited  their  parents- 
in-law. 
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If  the  boy  does  not  respond  to  the 
behests  of  right  it  is  well  to  cause  him 
to  respond  to  the  behests  of  law  if 
he  is  to  become  a  good  citizen. 

«        4:        9^ 

The  two  boys  on  this  ship,  one 
from  Nebraska  and  one  from  Ohio, 
can  teach  the  teachers  in  many  mat- 
ters.   So  it  often  is  in  a  school  house. 

*  *     * 

How  may  the  poor  teacher  be 
transformed  into  a  good  teacher? 
Here  is  a  question  that  will  tax  the 
wisdom  of  the  school  man  to  the  ut- 
most. 

*  *     * 

Some  people  use  the  township  as 
their  unit,  some  the  coimty,  some  the 
state,  and  some  even  go  beyond  that. 
The  larger  the  unit  the  larger  the 
person. 

«  «  9^ 

It  does  not  follow  that,  because  a 
man  loses  his  position,  he  is  not  a 
good  school  man.  He  may  be  too 
good  for  the  place.  That  very  thing 
often  happens. 

«      4:       « 

What  a  delight  when  one  picks 
up  what  seems  to  be  a  dead  branch  to 
find  buds  upon  it.  Let  us  hope  that 
some  of  the  "dead  ones"  in  the 
schools  may  show  buds  this  year. 


Pity  the  school  teacher  who  has 
no  fun,  who  takes  himself  and  his 
work  so  seriously,  that,  if  there  are 
no  clouds,  he  makes  some,  who,  to 
prove  that  there  is  no  bright  side, 
turns  about  and  looks  in  the  other 
direction. 

«       *       4: 

Some  of  the  best  teachers  we  know 
never  finished  their  college  course, 
but  this  fact  does  not  argue  against 
a  college  education.  Some  college 
graduates  are  poor  teachers  but  that 
does  not  argue  against  a  college  edu- 
cation. God  and  nature  are  factors. 
«     «     ♦ 

An  Ohio  teacher  had  been  stand- 
ing on  the  prow  of  the  ship  for  an 
hour  when,  turning  to  his  compan- 
ions he  said:  "Never  again  will  I 
be  guilty  of  the  expression  'Crossing 
the  Pond.*  No  one  who  has  expe- 
rience of  the  ocean  can  be  guilty  of 
such  a  feeble  attempt  at  facetious- 
ness." 

*     *     ♦ 

Dear  Teacher  :  There  will  be  a 
child  in  your  school  in  September 
whose  life  is  not  happy  and  whose 
heart  is  sad.  If  the  clouds  are  dis- 
pelled you  must  dispel  them,  and  if 
you  do  this  you  will  add  to  the  hap- 
piness of  yourself  as  well  as  this 
child. 


There  is  a  corps  of  teachers  in 
Ohio  whose  members  are  ever  seek- 
ing ways  of  adding  to  the  comfort 
of  people  about  them.  A  sewing  ma- 
chine to  a  poor  woman,  with  nine 
children  was  one  way. 
«     «     « 

A  PARROT  can  learn  geography 
but  it  will  be  only  a  parrot  after  all. 
The  boy  needs  to  learn  his  geography 
so  that  he  may  be  more  of  a  factor 
in  civilization  because  of  it.  Much 
depends  upon  the  teaching. 


The  snob  has  no  place  in  the  school 
whether  the  primary  or  the  college. 
Not  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
world  center  in  him  whatever  his 
opinion  on  the  subject.  What  he  needs 
is  a  liberal  dose  of  democracy  washed 
down  with  a  large  quantity  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness. 
«     «     « 

Some  city  teachers  would  do  well 
to  visit  some  country  schools  just  to 
see  what  a  really  good  school  is. 
Some  of  our  city  teachers  are  carried 
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along  by  the  machine,  but  in  the 
country  the  teacher  makes  the  ma- 
chine. There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  two  conditions. ' 


Here  is  a  young  lady  who  has 
taught  in  the  country  school  and  has 
had  only  a  meager  salary.  But  she 
has  had  visions  and  now  she  is  vis- 
iting Europe  with  our  party  and 
shines  among  college  and  high  school 
people.  Gentlemen,  doff  your  hats 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Robeson  of  Green- 
ville. Ohio. 

*  *     * 

A  Superintendent  once  dismissed 
a  teacher  from  his  corps  and  then 
gave  her  a  glowing  testimonial.  With 
this  testimonial  in  her  hand  she  went 
to  the  Board  of  Education  and  was 
reinstated.  The  superintendent,  how- 
ever, was  dismissed  as  he  should  have 
been.  He  didn't  play  fair  with  the 
Board,  and  he  was  too  economical  of 

the  truth. 

*  *     * 

The  man  without  a  vision  is 
doomed  to  low-grade  living.  Joseph 
had  vision  and  his  brothers  knelt  at 
his  feet  and  did  him  homage.  Paul 
had  vision  and  his  name  will  glow 
when  the  names  of  kings  and  em- 
perors have  been  forgotten.  The 
teacher  who  has  vision  will  move  up- 
ward and  onward.  Critics  may  call 
him  visionary  but  in  time  his  dfeams 
will  come  true  and  the  world  will  be 
the  better. 

*  *     * 

Great  interest  is  being  shown  in 
the  centralized  schools  of  Ohio  by 
people  in  other  states.  Many  inquiries 
have  come  to  us  recently  on  the  sub- 
ject and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
movement  will  spread  rapidly  in  the 
next  few  years.  If  the  people  who 
are  thus  centralized  will  only  keep 
in  mind  that  other  states  are  watch- 


ing them  and  their  work  they  will 
use  every  effort  to  keep  their  schools 
up  to  their  best. 

*  *     * 

All  the  world  loves  a  college  boy, 
especially  the  boy  who  is  trying  to 
work  his  way  through  college.  Here 
on  board  this  ship  are  eleven  Har- 
vard boys  who  are  earning  their  way 
to  Europe  by  doing  menial  work  on 
ship  board.  They  are  not  posing  as 
heroes  but  are  doing  the  hard  work 
well  and  all  the  people  on  deck  who 
admire  real  manhood  are  singing  the 
praises  of  these  fine  fellows  who  are 
showing  the  stuff  that  men  are  made 
of. 

*  *     * 

An  action  is  always  better  than  a 
resolution.  The  way  to  get  a  thing 
done  is  to  do  it  arid  not  by  resolving 
to  do  it.  A  resolution  tends  to  still 
conscience  but  it  doesn't  get  the  work 
done.  Now,  there  is  the  membership 
to  the  Ohio  Teachers*  Association. 
The  way  to  check  that  off  is  to  send 
a  dollar  to  Supt.  J.  K.  Baxter,  Can- 
ton, and  then  we  shall  be  ready  for 
the  next  head  of  business.  Let  the 
one  who  reads  this  perform  this  pa- 
triotic duty  at  once. 

*  *     * 

In  a  certain  school  in  Wisconsin 
upon  the  payment  of  salaries  to 
teachers  a  dollar  was  deducted  from 
the  salary  of  each  to  be  paid  as  his 
fee  to  the  State  Association.  Where- 
upon, one  of  the  teachers  entered  a 
vigorous  protest.  Whereupon,  again, 
this  teacher  was  told  in  words  that 
he  well  understood  that  the  payment 
of  this  fee  was  entirely  a  matter  of 
choice  with  him,  but  that  his  protest 
Avas  an  evidence  that  he  possessed 
qualities  not  in  accord  with  the  high- 
est standards  of  professionalism  and 
that  his  zeal  as  a  teacher  had  suffered 
a  discount.    The  teacher  who  is  long 
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on  getting  and  short  on  giving  is 
not  the  sort  of  man  who  will  be  most 
•efficient  as  a  teacher  of  young  people. 

*  *     ♦ 

One  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a 
trip  to  Europe  is  that  for  a  time  one 
is  completely  divorced  from  the  com- 
mon routine  and  is  thus  given  an  op- 
portunity to  grow  in  other  directions. 
On  ship  board  there  is  no  morning 
paper,  no  morning  mail,  no  telephone, 
no  grocery,  or  milk  wagons  to  inter- 
fere with  the  changed  mode  of  life. 
Then,  upon  arrival  in  Europe  there 
are  a  thousand  items  every  day  to 
excite  curiosity  and  arouse  interest 
that  one  lives  in  an  entirely  different 
atmosphere  and  feels  the  inspiriting 
influence  of  his  new  environment. 
Not  all  our  teachers  can  go  to  Eu- 
rope but  those  who  can  find  their 
liorizon  greatly  extended  and  their 
interests  in  home  affairs  greatly 
-quickened  upon  their  return. 

♦  *     ♦ 

The  story  goes  that,  at  Galesburg 
in  the  course  of  the  Lincoln- Douglas 
debates,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
speech  of  Douglas  it  was  clear  that 
he  had  the  full  sympathy  of  the  au- 
dience. There  lived  in  the  town  a 
young  man  whose  name  was  Saul  and 
who  was  of  sufficient  prominence  to 
have  a  seat  on  the  stage.  Lincoln's 
time  to  speak  had  come,  and,  rising 
in  a  lazy  sort  of  way,  he  sauntered 
to  the  middle  of  the  stage.  Stand- 
ing there;  for  a  time  in  absolute  si- 
lence he  presently  began  to  smile, 
then  to  chuckle,  then  to  laugh  out- 
right. Having  thus  caught  his  au- 
dience he  deliberately  took  off  his 
linen  duster,  handed  it  to  the  young 
man,  and  said  "Here,  Saul,  you  hold 
my  garment  while  I  stone  Stephen." 

•  4:       4e 

Every  one  who  has  traveled  on  an 
^ocean  liner  has  had  experience  in  the 


game  of  shuffle-board.  At  a  distance 
apart  on  the  deck  are  laid  out  a 
checker-board  arrangement  divided 
into  squares  with  a  number  in  each 
square.  There  are  wooden  disks  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  one  inch 
thick  and  these  are  propelled  along 
the  deck  by  means  of  a  light  pole  on 
the  end  of  which  is  fitted  a  bit  of 
wood  crescent  shaped.  The  winner 
is  the  one  whose  aggregate  of  num- 
bers on  the  squares  first  reaches  one 
hundred.  There  are  two  styles  of 
playing,  the  positive  and  the  negative. 
The  positive  player  seeks  to  place  all 
his  disks  upon  squares  representing 
highest  numbers.  The  negative  player 
seeks  to  dislodge  the  disks  of  his  op- 
ponent. It  is  the  game  of  life  in 
miniature.  The  positive  player  ever 
seeks  to  make  points  while  the  nega- 
tive player  knocks  his  opponent. 
Blessed  be  the  positive  player! 
*     *     * 

Flag  Day  was  celebrated  by  the 
Portsmouth  public  schools,  June  12, 
with  a  parade  in  which  over  3,000 
children,  each  carrying  a  flag,  took 
part.  The  parade,  which  was  di- 
rected by  Supt.  Frank  Appel  and  his 
corps  of  teachers,  was  headed  by  the 
High  School  Cadets.  Next  came 
five  civil  war  veterans,  two  of  whom 
had  each  left  an  arm  and  one  a  leg 
on  the  battlefield.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  children  marching  by 
grades,  the  first  grade  niunbering 
511.  The  procession  including  \ht 
two  Grand  Armies  of  the  Republic 
was  a  most  impressive  one  and  fur- 
nished a  fine  object  lesson  in  true 
patriotism.  To  the  one  Grand 
Army  represented  by  the  veterans, 
,  whose  ranks,  it  is  sad  to  think,  are 
being  rapidly  thinned  by  old  age, 
disease,  and  death,  we  remove  our 
hats  and  bow  our  heads  in  profound 
gratitude  for  the  sacrifice  they  made 
to  save  the  Union  we  love.     To  the 
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other  Grand  Army,  composed  of  the 
children  of  the  free  public  schools, 
whose  ranks  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber as  the  years  go  by,  we  turn  with 
a  prayer  that  they  may  never  cease  to 
love  and  reverence  the  flag  ot  our 
united  country  and  that  they  may 
ever  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  duty  when  it  comes. 

♦  *     * 
Comparatively  few  persons  have 

any  realization  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, or  of  the  important  work 
so  carefully  and  conscientiously  per- 
formed by  its  Board  of  Trustees  com- 
posed of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
James  M.  Greenwood,  Henry  B. 
Brown  and  Carroll  G.  Pearse. 

In  their  report  dated  July  1,  1908, 
investments  to  the  amount  of  $170,- 
000  are  recorded  including  municipal 
and  school  bonds,  $91,500;  railroad 
bonds,  $52,000;  real  estate  mort- 
gages, $21,000,  and  real  estate, 
$5,500. 

The  summary  of  the  report  of  Ar- 
thur H.  Chamberlain,  treasurer,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  shows 
total  receipts  amounting  to  $47,- 
926.72,  expenses  for  the  year  of  $35,- 
569.12,  and  $10,000.00  transferred 
to  the  permanent  fund. 

All  honor  to  the  able,  conscientious 
and  unselfish  men  who  have  labored 
for  years  not  only  to  build  up  this 
great  Association  educationally,  but 
also*  to  place  it  upon  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis.  Their  success  is  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  false  theory 
believed  by  too  many  that  educators 
are  without  financial  sense  or  busi- 
ness ability. 

*  *     * 

It  was  a  fine  conception  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things  which  led 
to  the  selection  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Scott 
to  deliver  the  address  at  the  Ohio 
State    l^niversitv   commencement    of 


1908.  For  twenty-five  years  he  has^ 
given  the  best  of  mind  and  heart  ta 
the  upbuilding  of  this  now  great  in- 
stitution which  he  has  served  so  faith- 
fully, first  as  its  president  for  eleven- 
years,  and  then  as  its  professor  of 
philosophy  for  fourteen  years.  Al- 
ways sympathetic  with  the  student 
life,  ever  loyal  to  the  administration, 
in  charge,  never  carried  away  by 
passing  isms  or  fads.  Dr.  Scott  has 
been  a  constant  influence  for  good  in 
the  University,  and  his  address  on 
"The  Primacy  of  the  Inner  Life*' 
was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  life 
that  he,  himself,  has  always  lived. 
The  following  quotation  will  meet 
with  a  hearty  response  on  the  part  of 
all  who  have  given  serious  thought 
to  the  ever  important  question,  "What 
is  Education?" 

"Not  endowments  and  buildings,, 
not  libraries  and  laboratories,  not 
classes  and  departments,  not  com- 
mencements and  degrees,  not  evea- 
professors  and  students,  constitute  a 
university.  All  these  are  but  instru- 
ments and  conditions.  They  exist  for 
inner  and  invisible  ends.  Within  and' 
through  them  should  flow  a  river  of 
intellectual  and  moral  life,  clear  and 
deep  —  a  river,  the  streams  whereof 
make  glad  the  city  and  the  state,  the 
nation  and  the  world.  The  function 
of  a  university  is  education.  What  is- 
education?  The  key  to  the  answer 
is  the  primacy  of  the  inner  life." 

4:       *       4c 

Dean  Andrew  F.  West  of  Prince- 
ton  concluded  his  address  before  the 
N.  E.  A.,  on  "The  Personal  Touch 
in  Teaching,"  with  the  folloing 
beautiful  tribute  to  Ex-President 
Cleveland : 

"As  in  all  teaching,  so  in  all  hu- 
man affairs,  the  personal  power  of 
the  man  finally  determines  the  worth 
of  his  achievements.  The  workman 
is  greater  than  his  work.    These  last 
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few  days  our  nation  has  mourned  in 
Teverential  sorrow  one  who  supremely 
illustrates  this  plain,  old-fashioned, 
indestructible  truth.  Grover  Cleve- 
land's whole  career  is  filled  with 
work,  hard  work,  unrewarded  work, 
intimate  personal  work.  He  did  not 
seek  great  things  for  himself,  but  he 
did  great  things  for  us,  and  he  was 
himself  greater  than  what  he  did.  I 
.ask  every  American  boy  in  school  to 
think  of  him  as  the  great  man  who 
has  spelled  out  for  us  the  meaning 
-  of  these  words :  wise,  patient,  rugged, 
honest,  modest,  loving,  fearless. 

"Great  heart  has  crossed  the  River. 
And  as  we  wait  here  in  the  thick  of 
the  struggle  for  the  things  that  are 
true  and  honorable,  for  manhood 
-against  machinery,  for  personal  inde- 
pendence against  servility,  let  us 
liearten  ourselves  by  his  example. 

•^*The  words  he  said,  if  haply  words 
there  were, 
When  full  of  years  and  works  he 
passed  away, 
Most    naturally    might,    methinks, 
refer 
To  some  poor  humble  business  of 
today. 

'*'  *That  humble  simple  duty  of  the 
day 
Perform,'  he  bids;   *ask  not  if 
small  or  great ; 
Serve  in  thy  post ;  be  faithful,  and 
obey; 
Who  serves  her  truly,  sometimes 
saves  the  State.*  *' 


THE  CLEVELAND  MEETING. 

The  attendance  at  the  Cleveland 
-  meeting  was  probably  about  up  to  the 
average  but  not  as  large  as  had  been 
-previously  estimated.    Since  the  rail- 
road   tickets    did    not    include    the 
:  membership  coupons  this  year,  only 


those  whose  conscience  and  profes- 
sional zeal  impelled  them  to  pay  the 
membership  fee,  registered,  and  it 
can  never  be  known  how  many  per- 
sons were  present. 

The  local  conmiittee  had  a  com- 
plete organization  and  all  the  visi- 
tors were  well  cared  for.  The  Hollen- 
don  Hotel  made  an  ideal  headquar- 
ters and  the  parlors  assigned  to  Ohio 
were  as  good  as  could  be  desired. 

The  feature  of  the  opening  session 
was  the  Boys*  Chorus  which  was 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  large  au- 
dience; but  the  disappointment 
caused  by  the  absence  of  "Mayor 
Tom**  was  quite  marked.  The  teach- 
ers wanted  to  hear  what  this  unique 
character  might  have  to  say  in  the 
address  of  welcome  which  the  pro- 
gram announced  he  would  make. 

The  response  to  the  welcoming  ad- 
dresses by  President  W.  O.  Thomp- 
son was  most  fitting,  and  the  Presi- 
dential Address  by  Hon.  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer  was  well  described  by  one 
of  the  Ohio  delegation  as  being  "the 
best  fifteen  minute  speech  he  ever 
heard.'* 

With  no  intention  or  desire  of 
making  invidious  comparisons  or  of 
showing  partiality  to  a  long-time 
friend,  it  seems  but  simple  justice  to 
state  that  the  address  of  Supt.  Martin 
G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
"The  Function  of  Education  in  a 
Democracy**  was  the  feature  of  the 
general  program. 

As  our  readers  will  note,  this  issue 
of  the  Monthly  is  made  up  largely 
of  addresses  and  abstracts  presented 
to  the  meeting.  From  an  inmiensc 
mass  of  material,  we  have  selected 
what  we  deemed  would  be  of  most 
interest  to  the  Monthly  family  and 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  the 
complete  addresses  of  Supt.  Brum- 
baugh, Commissioner  Jones,  and 
Supt.  Carr;   and  the  address  of  act- 
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ing  President  Schaeffer  with  only  a 
few  minor  omissions. 

The  absence  of  President  Cooley, 
who  is  in  Switzerland  trying  to  re- 
gain the  health  he  lost  in  winning 
one  of  the  most  important  victories 
for  public  education  ever  recorded, 
was  the  source  of  the  deepest  regret 
on  the  part  of  his  hosts  of  friends 
whose  prayers  are  united  and  earnest 
for  his  complete  recovery. 

The  President-elect  is  Honorable 
Lorenzo  D.  Harvey,  of  Wisconsin, 
who  is  eminently  fitted  by  executive 
ability  and  long  and  successful  ex- 
perience for  the  responsible  position. 
He  will  preside  at  the  meeting  in 
1909  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  held  in 
Denver. 

Supt.  W.  McK.  Vance,  of  Dela- 
ware, was  unanimously  chosen  State 
Director  for  Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—Supt.  L.  E.  York,  of  Martins 
Ferry,  delivered  twelve  commence- 
ment addresses  and  is  engaged  for 
institute  work  in  three  counties. 

—On  September  1,  1908,  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  will  have  in  operation  a 
pension  system  for  her  public  school 
teachers. 

— The  Tuscarawas  County  Com- 
mencement graduated  108  pupils 
with  an  address  by  Supt.  F.  P.  Geiger, 
of  (!!anal  Dover. 

— Not  long  since  it  was  Prin. 
Lind.  of  the  Kent  High  School;  then 
for  a  time  it  was  Supt.  Lind,  of 
Strasburg.  and  now  it  is  Supt.  Lind, 
of  Leipsic,  Ohio,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,200. 

— Congratulations  are  due  the 
Steubcnville  board  of  education  be- 
cause of  their  recent  action  in  unani- 
mously re-electing  Supt.  Ervin  for  a 
term    of   two    years    at    a   salary   of 


$2,500  — an  increase  of  $200.  At 
the  same  meeting  the  corps  of 
teachers  were  re-elected. 

— Prin.  Charles  C.  Carman,  of 
Logan  High  School,  has  been  re- 
elected at  a  salary  of  $1,000  — al- 
most $400  more  than  the  position 
has  ever  paid  before. 

— Miamisburg  is  doing  things  and 
Supt.  Trump  is  happy.  Eight  girls 
and  four  boys  were  graduated  from 
the  high  school,  which  enrolled  114 
last  year  —  the  largest  yet  reached;. 
630  patrons  visited  the  school  exhibit 
held  at  the  close  of  the  year;  grade 
positions,  under  the  new  schedule, 
pay  from  $47.50  to  $65.00  a  month,, 
and  Prin.  H.  V.  Bear,  of  the  high 
school,  has  been  re-elected  at  a  salary 
of  $1,000  — an  increase  of  $200. 

— The  Ohio  University  Summer 
School  enrolled  481  at  the  opening, 
not  counting  a  number  engaged  ii> 
private  work  or  those  attending  the 
large  training  school.  On  June  18, 
President  Alston  Ellis  was  re-elected 
for  a  term  extending  to  July  1,  1912,. 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000. 

— Supt.  Lash  and  Prin.  Painter 
graduated  a  class  of  58  at  the  last 
commencement.  With  that  fine  new 
building,  they  intend  to  make  it  lOO 

soon. 

— Not  three  times  and  out;  but 
three  times  and  in  at  an  increased 
salary  is  the  record  of  Supt.  Carl  G. 
Pemberton,  of  Roseville. 

— Prof.  J.  C.  Mcssick,  of  the  chair 
of  Latin,  Mount  Union  College, 
Alliance*,  Ohio,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  a  year  for  study 
in  ^'ale  where  he  has  been  granted  a 
Fellowsliip  in  the  classics. 

— Supt.  E.  L.  Byrns,  of  Kelley's 
Island,  is  much  ])leased  over  the  out- 
look f(  r  the  coming  vear.     Teachers 
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and  superintendent  have  all  been  re- 
employed at  increased  salaries.  Seven 
pupils  were  graduated  from  the  high 
school,  June  23. 

— Principal  Perry  O.  Getter,  of 
Reading,  Ohio,  is  well  named. 
Among  the  good  things  he  has  been 
getting  are:  Last  year,  10,  and  this 
year,  19  pupils  to  remain  till  the 
close  of  the  year  in  the  eighth  grade 
and  earn  grammar  school  diplomas 
which  admit  them  to  the  Lockland 
High  School  where  their  tuition  is 
paid.  This  is  something  unusual  for 
Reading.  Last  year  125,  and  this 
year  176  O.  P.  R.  C.  certificates 
granted  to  pupils  of  the  schools. 

No  wonder  the  principal  has  had 
his  salary  increased  each  year,  and 
that  he  has  been  re-elected  at  $1,000. 

— The  American  Book  Company 
has  just  published  "Part  Songs  for 
Girls'  Voices,"  by  John  B.  Shirley, 
Supervisor  of  .  Music,  Upper  Troy, 
N.  Y.  The  rich  and  varied  collec- 
tion of  good  songs  found  in  this 
volume  arranged  to  suit  the  voices  as 
they  are  found  in  girls'  high  schools 
and  normal  schools,  really  fills  a 
positive  need.  It  is  also  well 
adapted  to  use  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  the  public  schools. 
The  volume  is  bound  in  cloth,  large 
8  vo,  contains  254  pages,  and  sells 
for  75  cents. 

— The  Miami  Bulletin  for  June, 
1908,  containing:  President  Benton's 
annual  report,  is  a  most  interesting, 
document.  In  the  84  years  that  this 
institution  has  been  in  existence 
more  than  17.000  persons  have  come 
under  its  influence  as  students.  The 
past  year  the  enrollment  reached 
1,079.' 

Not  a  single  representative  of  the 
first  eleven  classes  is  now  living  and 
the  only  living  representative  of  the 
class  of  1845  is  the  Honorable  John 


Williamson  Herron,  L.  L.  D.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  father-in-law  of  the 
Honorable  William  H.  Taft,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  president.  All 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  know  Mr. 
Herron  will  appreciate  the  following 
beautiful  reference  to  him  quoted 
from  President  Benton's  report: 

"It  is  a  far  cry  from  1845  to  1908 
and  these  sixtv-three  vears 'represent 
a  life  replete  with  loving  sacrifices 
for  Miami  University  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Herron.  The  desires,  not  only 
of  these  Trustees  and  Faculties,  but 
of  the  vast  armv  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  'Old  Miami'  go  out 
for  him  during  these  days  of  confine- 
ment in  importunate  prayers  that  he 
may  be  restored  to  perfect  health  and 
spared  for  vet  manv  more  years  of 
service  to  his  beloved  Alma  Mater. 
May  the  eventide  of  this  grand  old 
man.  who  has  consecrated  a  life  to 
the  service  of  Miami  University,  be 
the  briirhtest  and  best  and  happiest 
of  his  long,  useful  and  honorable 
career." 

— Former  Supt.  Harry  M.  Coul- 
trap,  of  McArthur,  has  been  elected 
head  of  the  history  department  of 
the  Elgin,  111.  high  school. 

— E.  C.  Hedrick,  who  has  been  su- 
perintendent of  Deerfield  Township 
and  principal  of  the  high  school  for 
more  than  three  years,  will  enter 
O.  S.  U.  with  a  view  of  taking  a 
degree  from  the  Teachers'  College. 
His  oldest  son.  Earl,  will  also  attend 
the  University,  taking  a  course  in 
Pharmacy. 

Throuejh  Mr.  Hedrick's  influence, 
the  Board  of  Education  voted  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  ap- 
paratus, more  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars have  been  invested  in  books  for 
the  library,  a  course  of  study  adopted 
for  the  district  schools,  all  of  which 
are  now  graded,  a  strong  three-year 
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course  for  the  high  school,  and  the 
grade  of  the  school  raised  from  third 
to  second  rank.  Twenty-five  pupils 
have  graduated  in  the  three  years. 

— Springfield,  Piqua,  Greenville,  Van 
Wert  and  Kenton,  Ohio,  have  just 
completed  arrangements  for  succes- 
sive city  institutes  for  1908-1909  on 
the  circuit  plan.  By  the  plan  each 
city  co-operating  as  above  secures 
four  institute  workers  of  note  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  each  city.  Each 
lecturer  is  employed  for  five  days 
consecutive  work,  and  is  expected  to 
spend  one  day  with  the  teachers  of 
each  city  comprising  the  circuit.  The 
schedule  as  arranged  distributes  these 
instructors  through  the  year,  so  that 
each  city  has  a  different  instructor 
on  an  average  every  two  months. 
The  school  is  dismissed  for  the  time 
and  institute  attendance  is  paid  by 
the  daily  wage  of  the  teachers,  thus 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law 
and  relieving  the  teachers  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  assimilating  too  many 
good  things  at  one  time,  as  in  case 
of  a  week's  continuous  work.  The 
following  talent  has  already  been  se- 
cured: Jane  Brownlee,  of  New 
York,  W.  W.  Stetson,  of  Maine,  Pres. 
E.  B.  Bryan,  of  Indiana,  and  Pres. 
Edwin  Earle  Sparks,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Each  city  will  provide  a  fifth 
number  for  itself.  The  officers  act- 
ing for  the  circuit  have  been  J.  R. 
Beachler,  of  Piqua,  as  President,  and 
W.  S.  Rowe,  of  Greenville,  as  Secre- 
tary. 

— **The  Wonderful  House  That 
Jack  Has,"  is  a  wonderfully  interest- 
ing book  just  off  the  press  of  the 
MacMillan  Company,  of  New  York. 
It  will  well  serve  its  purpose  of  a 
reader  in  practical  physiology  and 
hygiene,  both  in  the  school  and  home. 
Price  only  50  cents,  net. 

— As     a     Geographical     Reader, 


"How  We  Travel,"  is  excellently 
adapted  for  the  work.  It  is  one  of 
the  volumes  of  the  popular  "Home 
and  World  Series,"  published  by  the 
same  firm.    Price  40  cents,  net. 

— Miss  Bessie  Thompson,  daugh- 
ter of  President  W.  O.  Thompson, 
goes  into  the  new  manual  training 
high  school  at  Dayton  at  $1,200. 
In  two  years  she  has  won  this  posi- 
tion by  merit  alone  and  if  the  father 
is  not  proud  of  her  he  is  sadly  in 
need  of  some  missionary  work. 

— Have  you  decided  where  you 
will  spend  your  vacation?  If  not, 
send  to  the  Monthly  for  a  pam- 
phlet describing  the  jojrs  of  Pointe 
Aux  Pins,  Mich. 

The  Pine  ladened  air  gives  new 
life. 

The  boating  on  the  shining  waters 
of  the  bay  makes  life  a  joy. 

The  bathing  refreshes  and  invig- 
orates. 

One  of  the  very  best  resorts  for 
hay  fever  sufferers  because  there  are 
no  land  breezes. 

Good  hotel — fine  cottages,  if  you 
prefer  them — tents,  if  you  like  them, 
(no  rental  for  ground  for  tents). 
AH  these  things  make  Pointe  Aux 
Pins  desirable. 

Those  who  go  once  want  to  go 
again.  Those  who  have  gone  sev- 
eral times  feel  that  no  summer  is 
complete  without  a  visit  to  Pointe 
Aux  Pins. 

For  any  information  address  either 
the  Monthly,  55  E.  Main  St.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  or  W.  B.  Webb, 
Pointe  Aux  Pins,  Mackinac  County, 
Mich. 

— On  the  different  programs  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  appeared  the  names  of  the 
following  Ohioans :  President  W.  O. 
Thompson,  O.  S.  U. ;  President 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  W.  R.  U. ;  Supt. 
John  W.  Carr,  Dayton;  Prof.  W.  T. 
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"Magnider,  O.  S.  U.;  Prin.  Wells  L. 
<Jriswold,  Youngstown;  Prin.  John 
E.  McGilvrey,  Cleveland  Normal 
School;  Prof.  Frank  P.  Bachman, 
Normal  College,  O.  U.;  Prof.  S. 
^Chester  Parker,  Normal  College,  M. 
U.;  Supt.  W.  McK  Vance,  Dela- 
ware; Mrs.  Harriet  Parsons,  Cleve- 
land; I.  R.  Garbutt,  Cleveland;  S. 
R.  Hoover,  Cleveland;  Pemberton 
J.  Twiggs,  Cleveland;  Prof.  George 
D.  Hubbard,  O.  S.  U. ;  Franklin  T. 
Jones,  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Frances  W. 
Leiter,  Mansfield;  J.  Harlan  Rush, 
•Cleveland;  Hon.  E.  A.  Jones,  Co- 
lumbus; Wilbur  T.  Mills,  Colum- 
'bus;  Miss  E.  L.  Power,  Cleveland; 
•Supt.  William  H.  Elson,  Cleveland; 
Prof.  B.  M.  Davis,  M.  U.;  Dean 
Henry  G.  Williams,  O.  U. ;  Charles 
Orth,  Cleveland;  Starr  Cadwal- 
lader,  Cleveland;  Anna  Goedhart, 
East  Cleveland;  Almeda  Adams, 
Cleveland;  Virginia  Osborne,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

— A.  D.  Ladd,  who  just  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wooster,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  at  For- 
est. 

— Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Angell,  of  O. 
S.  N.  C,  Oxford,  O.,  was  one  of  the 
fortunate  teachers  appointed  by  The 
National  Civic  Federation  to  spend 
a  couple  of  months  in  inspecting  the 
English  schools.  She  expects  to  be 
in  England  during  September  and 
October  of  this  year. 

— The  attendance  at  the  Siunmer 
Term  of  the  O.  S.  N.  C,  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Oxford,  O.,  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  that  institution. 

— Mount  Union  College  Summer 
School  has  a  fine  attendance  of  en- 
thusiastic    students.       Among     the 
-school  men  who  are  assisting  in  the 
■  teaching  are :    Supt.  G.  M.  Binghum, 
(Lisbon;    Prof.  H.  M.  Shutt,  Canton 


High  School;  Supt.  J.  W.  Moore, 
Leetonia;  L.  L.  Weaver,  supervisor 
of  writing  and  drawing.  Alliance  and 
Salem;  Supt.  F.  W.  Reinoehl, 
Salineville;  Prof.  C.  H.  Korns, 
High  School,  Bedford,  Pa.;  Prin. 
A.  H.  Denbrock,  Barnesville  High 
School;  Miss  Bertha  Burnett, 
Primary  Work  East  Cleveland ;  Miss 
Mary  Myers,  Story  Telling,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  All  sympathized  with 
Prof.  Bowman  who  was  called  away 
on  the  opening  day  on  account  of 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  almost  87. 

— Miss  Alice  Robinson,  of  O.  S. 
N.  C,  Oxford,  sailed  June  20th  for 
a  summer  in  Europe,  visiting  the  art 
galleries  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Henry  Turner  Bailey. 

— Supt.  Forest  B.  Bryan,  of  Eaton, 
cancelled  his  engagement  with  the 
Wooster  Summer  School  and  is 
spending  the  summer  at  home  work- 
ing on  the  new  school  manual  and 
course  of  study.  Teachers  hove  been 
re-elected  with  an  increase  of  $5.00 
a  month  in  salary,  and  high  school 
principal  John  0*Leary's  salary  has 
been  increased  to  $1,000.  All  but 
three  of  the  entire  corps  of  teachers 
are  attending  summer  schools.  The 
board  has  just  added  cooking  and 
sewing  to.  the  manual  training  work. 
It  will  be  hard  to  beat  that  record. 

—On  June  13,  1908,  the  Cincin- 
nati Schoolmasters'  Club  placed 
itself  on  record  in  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions commending  the  recent  work  of 
the  board  of  education  in  the  good 
work  it  has  performed  in  providing 
buildings,  in  elevating  the  standard 
of  instruction,  and  in  fostering  a  pro- 
fessional spirit  among  teachers.  No 
citj^in  the  United  States  has  greater 
cause  for  "pointing  with  pride"  to 
the  record  it  is  making  in  educational 
affairs  than  Cincinnati,  and  it  is  most 
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appropriate  that  her  Schoolmasters' 
Club  should  thus  give  expression  to 
their  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the 
board  of  education  in  the  work  which 
is  being  done, 

— The  July  Atlantic  has  its  usual 
quota  of  attractive  reading.  Hills- 
bora's  Good  Luck.  A  story,  by 
Dorothy  Canfield  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  Ohio  readers,  as  the 
author  is  well  known  by  many. 

The  mere  fact  that  Miss  Canfield 
is  a  contributor  to  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  magazines  in  the  country  is 
evidence  of  her  ability  as  a  writer. 
Should  this  evidence  not  be  sufficient, 
one  has  only  to  read  the  story  to  be 
convinced  that  the  author  has  a  keen 
insight  into  human  nature  and  knows 
how  to  tell  what  she  sees.  Her 
humor  is  subtle  and  teachers  will  en- 
joy what  she  has  to  say  relative  to  a 
fad  which  has  been  prevalent  for 
some  time. 

— 77/r  American  Magazine  is  al- 
ways interesting,  but  the  July  num- 
ber is  especially  so.  "Seeing  the 
President"  and  "Mr.  Dooley  on  the 
Democratic  Party"  are  worth  far 
more  than  the  price  of  the  Magazine 
for  an  entire  year.  Teachers  should 
read  these  articles  and  develop  more 
of  the  "saving  grace  of  humor" 
which  they  so  much  ne;.cd  in  their 
work. 

— Jolin  S.  Royer  has  returned  to 
the  "scenes  of  his  childhood"  and 
will  superintend  the  schools  of 
Adams  township.  Darke  county,  the 
rominc:  year.  We  extend  our  con- 
gratulations to  the  schools  of  the 
town^bin. 

— Suf)t.  W.  S.  Jennings,  of  Clinton 
township,  Franklin  county,  has  had 
his  salary  increased  to  $1,200  and 
Miss  Olclia  Drake,  principal  of  the 
township    high    school    will    receive 


$900  the  coming  year  —  an  increase 
of  $10  a  month. 

— George  W.  Twiss,  of  Central 
High  School,  Cleveland,  and  F.  B. 
Pearson,  of  East  High  School,  Co- 
lumbus, have  been  elected  high  school 
visitors  for  0.  S.  U.  John  Harlor 
succeeds  Mr.  Pearson  as  Principal  of 
East  High  School  and  Otto  H. 
Mafeley,  one  of  the  teachers  in  East 
High,  has  been  elected  Principal  of 
the  new  West  High  School  in  Co- 
lumbus. 

NEW  BOOKS  BY  THE  AMEmCAN 
BOOK  CO. 

Source  Book  of  Mediaeval  History: 
by  Prof.  Frederic  Austin  Ogg,  Har- 
vard. Price,  $1.50.  Great  discrim- 
ination has  been  exercised  in  the  se- 
lection and  arrangement  of  these 
sources,  which  are  intended  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
mediaeval  history,  either  in  second- 
ary schools,  or  in  the  earlier  years  of 
college. 

English  Poems,  edited  by  Edward 
Chauncey  Baldwin  and  Harry  G. 
Paul  of  the  University  of  Hlinois. 
Pages,  415;  price,  $1.00.  Contains 
selections  from  fifty-four  of  the  chief 
British  poets  from  Chaucer  to 
Tennyson. 

Henry  Esmond,  edited  by  Walter 
L.  Bissell  of  Central  high  school^ 
Cleveland. 

Latin  Prose  Composition  based  on 
Caesar  and  also  another  based  oi> 
Cicero.     Price  of  each,  50  cents. 

La  Come  die  Classique  en  France 
by  Edith  Healy.  This  book  contains 
twenty- four  selections  from  the  most 
celebrated  authors  of  France. 

Civic  Reader  for  Neau  Americans 
designed  to  help  people  who  have  re- 
cently adopted  America  as  their  home 
to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  true  Ameri- 
canism. 
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Part  Songs  for  Mixed  Voices  by 
Walter  H.  Aikin,  supervisor  of 
music,  Cincinnati.     Price,  65  cenis. 

Outline  for  Review  American  His- 
tory by  Charles  Bertram  Newton  and 
Edwin  Bryant  Treat  of  the  Law- 
renceville  school. 

Elementary  Arithmetic  and  Com- 
plete Arithmetic  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Hamilton,  superintendent  of  the 
Schools  of  Allegheny  County,  Peniia. 

Physical  Geography  by  M.  F. 
Maury,  LL.  D.,  and  Frederic  Wil- 
liam Simonds,  Ph.  D.,  347  pages, 
price,  $1.20.  The  illustrations  are 
mainly  from  photographs,  and  have 
been  carefully  chosen  to  impress 
upon  the  student  the  results  of  the 
action,  both  past  and  present,  of 
those  forces  which  have  moulded  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  which  have 
determined  the  development  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  varied  forms  of  plant 
and  animal  life. 


VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY. 

Valparaiso  University  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  past  few  years. 
It  has  invested  large  amounts  of 
money  and  has  offered  such  induce- 
ments as  have  attracted  to  it  large 
bodies  of  students  from  all  over  the 
country.  The  j^chool  is  known 
everywhere  as  an  institution  that  is 
making  an  effort  to  give  young 
people,  at  any  rate,  a  chance  —  and 
in  this  way  is  helping  thousands 
and  thousands  of  students  to  a 
higher  and  more  useful  and  more 
enjoyable  life.  It  has  practically 
cut  itself  free  from  everything  ex- 
cepting actual  school  work,  and  yet 
there  is  found  in  this  institution 
ample  opportunities  for  healthful, 
wholesome  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. Mr.  Kennan  in  March  Mc- 
Clure's  says: 

"The  almost  complete  absence, 
moreover,    of    college    recreations 


and  distractions  -enables  them  to 
give  to  their  studies  their  undivided 
attention.  Valparaiso  has  no 
Greek-letter  societies  and  does  not 
compete  with  other  universities  in 
athletics.  Its  students  form  groups 
or  associations  on  various  lines  and 
for  various  purposes  connected 
with  their  work,  and  they  play 
baseball  or  football  among  them- 
selves; but  they  have  no  secret  or- 
ganizations, and  their  athletes  do 
not  train  for  competitive  games. 
Everything  is  made  subservient  to 
the  one  object  for  which  the  uni- 
versity exists,  namely,  the  prep- 
aration of  young  men  and  young 
women  for  active  business  or  pro- 
fessional life. 

"In  what  may  be  called  moral 
atmosphere  —  in  all  that  relates  to 
personal  conduct — V  a  1  p  a  r  a  i  s  o 
stands  very  high.  Its  students, 
generally,  are  self-respecting  and 
self-controlled,  and  do  not  seem  to- 
find  pleasure  in  dissipation  or  bois- 
terous behavior.  Bad  conduct,  in 
fact,  is  condemned  or  discoun- 
tenanced by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  undergraduates  them- 
selves, and  consequently  it  is  very 
exceptional." 

Valparaiso  University  is  worthy 
of  its  great  and  continued  pros- 
perity.          

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS' HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE, 
JULY,  1908. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Who  were  the  Ptolemies  and  when 
did  they  reign  ?  2.  Tell  what  you  know 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  3. 
Give  two  reasons  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  RepubHc.  4.  What  effect 
did  the  Norman  Conquest  have  on 
England?  o.  Give  the  date  of  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  tell  why  it  is 
important.  G.  Who  was  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin?  How  was  he  regarded  by  the 
people  of  his  own  state?  7.  What  two 
monarchs  of  European  nations  were  pub- 
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licly  executed?  State,  in  general,  what 
led  to  their  execution.  8.  Give  a  brief 
account  of  the  following  named  men: 
James  Watt,  Robert  Fulton,  Schiller, 
Agassiz,  Benjamin  Disraeli.  9.  Give 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  ended  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Give  the  date. 
10.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  Inter- 
j)arliamentary  Union,  its  purposes  and 
its  influence. 

RHETORIC. 

1.  What  suggestions  would  you  give 
to  one  choosing  a  title  for  a  book  or 
essay?  2.  Give  five  uses  of  short  sen- 
tences; three  uses  of  long  sentences.  3. 
Define  rhyme,  rhythm,  meter,  foot,  verse. 
4.  Give  the  word  or  words  containing  a 
figure  and  name  the  figure:  (a)  Our 
ships  next  opened  fire.,  (b)  She  has 
passed  twenty  summers,  (c)  A  word 
from  his  lips  might  turn  their  hearts, 
might  influence  their  passions,  might 
affect  their  destiny,  (d)  Thy  banner, 
torn  but  flying,  streams  like  a  thunder- 
storm against  the  wind.  5.  Define  the 
following  words  and  show  the  force  of 
the  affix  :  magnify,  immortal,  contradict, 
illegible,  prehistoric,  pedestrian,  visible, 
pitiable.  6.  Name  five  methods  of  de- 
veloping a  paragraph.  Name  the  best 
method  for  this  topic  sentence :  Men  of 
great  wealth  are  not  all  selfish.  7.  De- 
fine the  following  as  applied  to  narra- 
tion :  point  of  vigw,  sequence  of  time, 
climax,  movement.  8.  Write  a 
description  of  a  scene  near  a  lake  or 
river  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the 
impression  of  comfort  on  a  hot  day. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  In  what  respects  would  your 
method  of  leaching  reading  in  the  first 
grade  differ  from  that  of  the  fifth  grade  ? 
2.  Discuss  the  importance  of  previously 
acquired  knowledge  in  the  process  of 
learning.  3.  Mention  some  forms  of 
manual  training  that  can  be  carried  on 
profitably  in  the  country  schools.  4. 
Make  a  daily  program  of  work  for  the 
^rade  or  grades  which  you  expect  to 
teach.  Indicate  seat  work  as  well  as 
recitation.  5.  What  works  on  teaching 
have  you  read  recently?  0.  Name  three 
duties  a  teacher  owes  to  himself;  three 
he  owes  to  his  prolession.  7.  State 
some  of  the  advantages  of  a  uniform 
course  of  study  for  township  schools.  8. 
Discuss  the  following:  "More  teachers 
fail  in  discipline  from  inadequate 
scholarship  than  from  any  other  cause." 
"S.     State  the  disadvantages  of  adhering 


too  closely  to  the  text  book;  of  relying 
too  much  on  oral  instruction.  10.  Men- 
tion five  subjects  in  American  history 
well  adapted  to  cultivate  the  imagination. 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  Define  postulate,  trapezium,  rhom- 
boid, premises  of  a  proposition,  diagonal 
of  a  spherical  polygon.  2.  Prove :  The 
lines  joining  the  middle  points  of  the 
sides  of  a  rectangle,  taken  in  order,  en- 
close a  rhombus.  3.  Prove :  If  through 
a  point  within  a  circle  two  perpendicular 
chords  are  drawn,  the  sum  of  the  op- 
posite arcs  which  they  intercept  is  equal 
to  a  semi-circumference.  4.  If  the  alti- 
tude of  an  equilateral  triangle  is  h,  find 
the  sides.  5.  Prove:  Of  all  polygons 
with  given  sides,  that  which  can  be  in- 
scribed in  a  circle  is  the  maximum.  6. 
What  is  the  length  of  the  arc  subtended 
by  one  side  of  a  regular  dodecagon  in- 
scribed in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  14 
feet?  7.  Complete  the  following:  (a) 
A  truncated  triangular  prism  is  equiv- 
alent to (b)  The  area  of  a  spher- 
ical triangle,  expressed  in  spherical  de- 
grees, is  numerically  equal  to 8. 

Find  the  volume  of  a  regular  hexagonal 
prism  whose  height  is  10  feet,  each  side 
of  the  hexagon  being  10  inches. 

LATIN. 

1.  Translate:  Quo  in  consilio,  cum 
tantum  repentini  periculi  praeter  opin- 
ionem  accidisset  ac  iam  omnia  fere  su- 
periora  loca  multitudine  armatorum 
completa  conspicercntur,  neque  subsidio 
veniri  neque  commeatus  supportari  in- 
terclusis  itineribus  posscnt,  prope  iam 
desperata  salute  non  nullae  eius  modi 
sententiae  dicebantur,  ut  impedimentis 
relictis  eruptione  facta,  isdem  itineribus, 
quibus  eo  pervenisseni,  ad  salutem  con- 
tenderent.  2.  (a)  Explain  the  use  of 
subsidio,  veniri.  (b)  Decline  loca,  (c) 
Explain  the  case  of  periculi.  3.  Trans- 
late: Quae  cum  ita  sint,  patres  con- 
scripti,  vobis  pupuli  Romani  praesidia 
non  dcsunt;  vos  ne  populo  Romano 
deesse  videamini  providete.  Habetis 
consulem  ex  plurimis  periculis  et  insidiis 
atque  ex  media  morte,  non  ad  vitam 
suam,  sed  ad  salutem .  vestram  rescrva- 
tum.  Omnes  ordines  ad  conservandam 
rem  publicam  mente,  voluntate,  vocecon- 
sentiunt.  Obsessa  facibus  et  telis  impiae 
coniurationis  vobis  supplex  manus  tendit 
patria  communis.  4.  (a)  Construe  the 
words  populo,  reservatum,  conservan- 
dam.     (b)      Conjugate   the   first    three 
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verbs  in  3  in  the  mode  and  tense  in 
which  they  are  used.  5.  (a)  What 
cases  express  quality T  (b)  How  is  the 
present  stem  of  a  verb  formed  and 
found?  (c)  What  participles  do  de- 
ponent verbs  have?  6.  Translate  into 
Latin:  (a)  When  he  had  demanded 
their  arms,  with  tears  they  obeyed,  (b) 
One  presented  one  excuse,  another  an- 
other, (c)  We  shall  not  allow  Catiline 
to  live,  shall  we? 

ALGEBRA. 

L  (a)  Show  why  subtracting  a 
number  is  equivalent  to  adding  the  same 
number  when  the  sign  changed.  (b) 
Define  multiplication  so  as  to  include  the 
cases  where  the  multiplier  is  a  negative 
number,  (c)  Show  that  if  the  signs 
of  an  even  number  of  factors  be  changed, 
the  sign  of  their  product  will  remain 
unchanged.  2.  (a)  Find  the  G.  C.  D. 
of  .«••— 4,  jr*H-6jr+8,  andjr'-f-8.  (b)  Find 
the  L.  C  M.  of  2fl(jr'-fy*),  3c(jr-fy), 
and  or (4:— y).  3.  Factor />*+2/>g+^-^ ; 
x'+2x'—^^\x'+x'+l.  4.  Solve: 
X      y 

Za      3& 

o.  A  takes  three  hours  longer  than  B  to 
walk  thirty  miles;  but  if  A  doubles  his 
pace,  he  takes  two  hours  less  time  than 
B;  find  their  rates  of  walking.  6.  Per- 
form the  operations  indicated: 
(v'a  +  Vd)*;  (2V.r<— jv«)l 

7.  A  hall  is  lighted  by  a  certain  number 
of  gas  mantles,  and  five  more  incan- 
descent electric  lights.  The  candle 
power  of  each  of  the  latter  is  70  greater 
than  that  of  each  mantle.  The  total 
candle  power  of  the  gas  mantles  is  500, 
and  that  of  the  electric  lights  1800.  How 
many  lamps  of  each  sort  are  there?  8. 
Rationalize  the  denominator  in  each  of 
the  folic  iwing: 
2-I-V3       \o4  2v2 


V3-hV5' 


-•A  2 


GERMAN. 

1.  According  to  which  of  the  systems 
of  instruction  in  modern  languages  do 
you  prefer  to  teach?  Give  your  reasons 
for  your  preference  in  detail.  2.  (a) 
Translate:  I  must  go,  and  you  may. 
Whither  do  you  mean?  Well,  weren't 
we  going  to  visit  our  uncle  for  a  day? 
Yes,  that  is  so,  and  I  propose  (vorsch- 
lagen)  to  surprise  him.  Oh,  he  will 
rot  like  that,  he  will  be  vexed,  and  will 


not  allow  us  to  visit  him  or  his  house 
again.  We  should  be  very  sorry  for 
that,  should  we  not?  (b)  Rewrite  the 
above  using  the  perfect  subjunctive 
forms  of  the  verbs.  3.  Give  the  full 
complement  of  endings  of  (1)  adjec- 
tives, both  strong  and  weak,  and  (2)  of 
nouns,  all  classes.  4.  Write  in  German 
about  150  words  on  any  well-known 
work  of  German  literature. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Describe  by  diagram,  or  otherwise, 
an  arrangement  of  fixed  and  movable 
pulleys  by  means  of  which  200  pounds 
will  balance  a  ton.  2.  Distinguish  be- 
tween mass  and  weight;  between  force 
and  motion.  3.  What  is  shown  in  the 
experiment  with  the  Magdeburg  hemi- 
spheres? 4.  Show  by  drawings  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ordinary  lifting 
pump  and  the  bicycle  pump.  5.  Give  a 
list  of  forces  concerned  in  our  transpor- 
tation operations.  6.  Draw  a  diagram 
showing  the  connections  of  an  electric 
door-bell.  7.  How  do  we  describe  the 
process  by  which  heat  travels  along  an 
iron  rod  when  one  end  of  it  is  held  in  a 
flame?  What  name  do  we  give  to  the 
process?  8.  On  what  four  characteris- 
tics of  a  string  does  its  number  of  vi- 
brations depend?  In  what  way  does  it 
depend  on  each  ?  9.  What  are  the  com- 
plementary colors.  Account  for  the 
color  of  an  object,  using  as  an  example 
a  red  card.  10.  A  small  hole  is  made  in 
the  shutter  of  a  dark  room  and  at  the 
distance  of  100  inches  a  screen  is  held. 
What  is  the  size  of  the  image  of  the  tree 
which  is  61.2  feet  high  and  is  at  a  dis- 
tance of  t32  feet? 

LITERATURE. 

1.  What  was  Chaucer's  influence  on 
English  literature?  2.  Make  a  list  of 
the  best  six  long  poems  that  you  would 
recommend  to  your  pupils.  (Select  from 
British  and  American  literature  and  give 
the  author  of  each  poem.)  3.  In 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  contrast  the 
speeches  of  Brutus  and  Antony  as  to 
(a)  form,  (b)  method  of  appeal.  4. 
How  is  Milton's  character  revealed  in 
L'Allegro  and  II  Penscroso?  5.  What 
is  an  elegy?  Why  is  Gray's  elegy  so 
widely  known?  Give  the  substance  of 
the  epitaph.  C.  Who  wrote:  "The 
Prairie,"  "The  Newcomes."  "The  Last 
Leaf,"  "The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  "Brace- 
bridge  Hall"?  7.  When  and  for  what 
purpose  did  Lowell  write  "The  Present . 
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Crisis"?  8.  Name  three  historians  of 
the  American  people  of  world  reputa- 
tion. 9.  Mention  a  prominent  trait  of 
Franklin's  character  and  describe,  from 
his  "Autobiography,"  an  incident  illus- 
trating this  trait.  10.  Write  briefly  on 
the  author,  story  and  historic  setting  of 
"A  Man  Without  a  Country." 

BOTANY. 

1.  In  the  "struggle  for  existence," 
point  out  the  obstacles  plants  may  en- 
counter. 2.  Discuss  clearly  the  pro- 
cesses taking  place  in  the  leaf  in  the 
preparation  of  food  for  the  plant.  3. 
Describe  three  distinct  types  uf  leaf  ad- 
justment. Explain  the  special  advantage 
of  each.  4.  Mention  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  climbing  plants  are  sustained  in 
position.  5.  How  arc  strawberry  vines 
propagated?  What  part  of  the  flower 
becomes  the  pulp  of  the  cherry  ?  6. 
Compare  the  reproduction  of  a  fern  with 
that  of  a  flowering  plant.  7.  Give  four 
methods  of  seed  dispersal  and  name  an 
example  of  each.  8.  Discuss  the  fer- 
tilization of  flowers  under  the  following 
heads:  (a)  definition;  (b)  how 
effected;  (cjk  organs.  9.  Name  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  plants  used  by  man  for 
food,  and  give  an  example  of  each.  10. 
Point  out  the  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences in  the  characteristics  of  the  Ra- 
nunculaceae  and  the  Rosaccae. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Tell  concisely  the  purpose  of 
breathing.  2.  Explain  digestion.  What 
processes  arc  mechanical  and  what  are 
chemical?  3.  What  is  the  use  of  blood? 
Describe  its  passage  through  the  heart. 
4.  Describe  the  process  of  changing  food 
to  energy  in  the  human  system.  5.  De- 
scribe a  simple  muscular  contraction.  G. 
How  many  b.ines  in  the  hand,  including 
the  wrist?  Name  them.  7.  Where  is 
the  thoracic  duct  and  what  is  itt*  func- 
tion? 8.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  (li>infeclant  and  a  germicide?  9.  Give 
four  siigi^cslions  as  lu  the  n>c  and  care 
of  the  eyes.  10.  .•Mcliolic  beverages  are 
usu.illy  classified  as  (a)  malt  luiuors, 
(b)  wines,  (^c)  distilled  liquors.  Which 
of  these  has  the  larftesl  percentage  of 
alcoiiol  ;  the  smallest  percentage  of  al- 
cohitl?  Which  has  the  largest  percen- 
tage of  nutriment;  the  smallest  percen- 
tage of  nntriment? 

CIVIL  GOVERN MEXT. 
1.     In  whom  does  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion properly  rest?     What  d<.»es  the  citi- 


zen receive  in  return  for  his  taxes?  2. 
Discuss  the  political  importance  of  the- 
township  and  the  county  in  our  govern- 
ment. 3.  Name  some  of  the  various 
complaints  urged  against  city  govern- 
ments. 4.  Name  three  grades  of  law 
courts  in  Ohio.  Who  is  plaintiff  in  a 
criminal  case  brought  in  an  Ohio  court? 
5.  Give  the  qualifications  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 6.  In  what  cases  is  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  preserved?  Where  are 
such  trials  held?  7.  In  the  lower 
House  of  Congress  how  is  a  vacancy  in 
the  representation  of  any  state  filled? 
How  many  congressional  districts  in 
Ohio?  8.  What  is  a  revenue  bill  and  in 
which  branch  of  Congress  must  it  orig- 
inate? 9.  Discuss  "Political  Conven- 
tions" under  the  following  heads:  pur 
poses ;  how  constituted ;  method  of  nom- 
inating candidates ;  platform.  10.  Ex- 
plain initiative  and  referendum. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Give  four  important  laws  of  chem- 
istry. 2.  Describe  the  allotropic  forms 
of  carbon.  3.  What  is  ozone?  How  is 
it  produced?  4.  What  is  the  difference 
between  cast  iron,  wrought  iron, 
malleable  iron  and  steel,  and  how  is  this 
difference  produced?  5.  Name  qualita- 
tive tests  for  five  substances  and  explain 
the  reactions.  6.  Explain  what  is  meant 
by  molecular  weight,  vapor  density, 
nascent  state.  7.  Discuss  aluminum  as 
to  occurrence,  physical  and  chemical 
properties.  8.  Give  the  atomic  weights 
of  five  elements;  the  valence  of  five  ele- 
ments. 9.  Write  the  formula  for  each 
of  the  following:  oxalic  acid,  calcium 
chloride,  magnesium  sulphate,  sodium 
carbonate,  zinc  nitrate.  10.  Explain  the 
preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid;  of 
phosphorus. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  the  different  continent  forms 
and  their  influence  on  man.  2.  Name 
the  three  forms  of  rock  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  and  give  their  differences.  3. 
Explain  origin  and  effects  of  ocean  cur- 
rents. 4.  Why  is  the  water  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  not  fresh  ?  5.  Contrast  as  to 
several  important  features  a  young  and 
an  old  river  valley.  6.  Describe  a 
plateau  that  is  said  to  be  maturely  dis- 
sected. 7.  Distinguish  between  fringing^ 
reef<,  barrier  reels  and  atolls.  8.  What 
is  the  compo.sition  of  air?  Explain  the 
relation     between     wind    direction     and 
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Ijarometric  pressure.  9.  Explain  trade 
winds  and  give  reason  for  their  direc- 
tions. 10.  Name  the  characteristic 
forms  of  fauna  and  flora  in  the  Arctic 
Zone. 

POR  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATE 

LITERATURE. 

Select  any  eight  questions. 

1.  What  was  Chaucer's  influence  on 
English  literature?  2.  Make  a  list  of 
the  best  six  long  poems  that  you  would 
recommend  to  your  pupils.  (Select  from 
British  and  American  literature  and  give 
the  author  of  each  poem.)  3.  In 
Shakespeare's  Juhus  Caesar,  contrast  the 
speeches  of  Brutus  and  Antony  as  to 
(a)  form,  (b)  method  of  appeal.  4. 
How  is  Milton's  character  revealed  in 
UAllegro  and  II  Penseroso?  5.  What 
is  an  elegy?  Why  is  Gray's  elegy  so 
widely  known?  Give  the  substance  of 
rthe  epitaph.  6.  Who  wrote:  "The 
Prairie,"  "The  Newcomes,"  "The  Last 
Leaf,"  "The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  "Brace- 
bridge  Hall"?  7.  When  and  for  what 
purpose  did  Lowell  write  **The  Present 
Crisis"?  8.  Name  three  historians  of 
the  American  people  of  world  reputa- 
tion. 9.  Mention  a  prominent  trait  of 
Franklin's  character  and  describe,  from 
liis  "Autobiography,"  an  incident  illus- 
trating this  trait.  10.  Write  briefly  on 
the  author,  story  and  historic  setting  of 
^'A  Man  Without  a  Country." 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY    IN- 
CLUDING CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Name  three  kings  of  England  who 
-are  identified  with  American  colonial 
history.  2.  Name  two  permanent  settle- 
ments made  in  North  America  in  the 
16th  century.  Name  three  made  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  next  century.  3. 
Why  do  historians  dwell  at  length  upon 
the  wars  with  the  French  in  America? 
4.  What  was  the  Ordinance  of  1787? 
What  does  it  say  on  the  subject  of  (a) 
religion,  (b)  education,  (c)  slavery?  5. 
What  European  country  assisted  the 
colonists  in  their  struggle  for  independ- 
ence? What  American  was  most  in- 
strumental in  securing  this  assistance?  6. 
Give  the  causes  of  the  Mexican  war. 
What  criticism  is  made  by  some  states- 
men as  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
United  States  in  undertaking  this  war? 
7.  What  were  the  terms  of  Clay's  Com- 
promise of  1850?  8.  In  connection  with 
.the   history   of   what   do   you   associate 


each  of  the  following:  "Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish,"  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  "Sheridan's  Ride"?  9.  Tell 
concisely  how  treaties  are  made.  10. 
For  how  long  may  Congress  appropriate 
money  to  carry  on  war? 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Tell  concisely  the  purpose  of 
breathing.  2.  Explain  digestion.  What 
processes  are  mechanical  and  what  are 
chemical  ?  3.  What  is  the  use  of  blood  ? 
Describe  its  passage  through  the  heart. 
4.  Describe  the  process  of  changing 
food  to  energy  in  the  human  system.  5. 
Describe  a  simple  muscular  contraction. 
6.  How  many  bones  in  the  hand,  includ- 
ing the  wrist?  Name  them.  7.  Where 
is  the  thoracic  duct  and  what  is  its  func- 
tion? 8.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  disinfectant  and  a  germicide  ?  9.  Give 
four  suggestions  as  to  the  use  and  care 
of  the  eyes.  10.  Alcoholic  beverages 
are  usually  classified  as  (a)  malt  liquors, 
(b)  wines,  (c)  distilled  liquors.  Which 
of  these  has  the  largest  percentage  of 
alcohol ;  the  smallest  percentage  of  al- 
cohol? Which  has  the  largest  percen- 
tage of  nutriment;  the  smallest  percen- 
tage of  nutriment? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  north  temperate  zone? 
How  many  miles  wide  is  it?  2.  What 
are  the  great  waterways  for  internal 
navigation  in  the  United  States?  3. 
What  are  some  of  the  advantages  and 
what  are  some  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  our  ownership  of  the 
Philippine  Islands?  4.  Beginning  with 
the  most  northern,  write  the  names  of 
the  following  cities  in  the  order  of  lati- 
tude :  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Athens, 
St.  Petersburg.  5.  Name  the  leading 
products  sent  each  year  from  each  of  the 
following  places:  Two  Harbors,  Min- 
neapolis, New  Orleans,  Rio  Janeiro,  Mel- 
bourne. 6.  •  What  are  the  sources  of 
fuel  supply  in  the  United  States?.  7. 
Locate  a  delta,  a  volcano,  a  glacier  and 
a  geyser.  8.  Name  two  states  of  the 
Union  noted  for  the  production  of  (a) 
oranges,  (b)  tobacco,  (c)  salt.  9.  Give 
a  general  description  of  Australia  as  to 
rainfall,  productions,  animal  life.  10. 
Name  a  city  or  village  in  Ohio  at  which 
is  located  (a)  a  state  prison,  (b)  an 
asylum  for  the  cure  of  the  insane,  (c)  a 
school  for  the  blind,  (d)  a  state  normal 
school. 
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READING. 

Examiners  will  conduct  an  oral  examina- 
tion in  reading. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  farmer  exchanged  96  bushels  of 
corn  worth  55  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat 
worth  95  cents  a  bushel  and  oats  worth 
35  cents  a  bushel,  receiving  the  same 
number  of  bushels  of  each.  How  many 
bushels  of  each  did  he  receive?  2.  A 
rectangular  aquarium  is  32  inches  long, 
24  inches  wide  and  16  inches  deep.  How 
many  gold  fish  may  be  kept  in  it,  allow- 
ing one  gallon  of  water  per  fish?  3. 
Explain  whether  there  is  a  gain  or  loss 
in  selling  two  articles  at  the  same  price 
when  the  gain  per  cent,  on  one  equals 
the  loss  per  cent,  on  the  other.  4.  At 
what  rate  must  $1,250  be  loaned  to  gain 
$125.75  in  3  years  3  months  and  18  days? 
5.  A  man  left  St.  Louis  and  traveled 
until  his  watch  was  1  hour  3  minutes 
slow.  How  many  degrees  had  he  trav- 
eled and  in  what  direction  ?  6.  The  base 
of  a  triangular  field  is  360  yards  and  the 
altitude  is  615  feet.  How  many  acres 
does  it  contain  ?  7.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion of  a  township  is  $1,200,000  and  the 
amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  is  $10,000. 
What  must  be  the  rate  of  taxation,  reck- 
oned to  the  nearest  half  mill?  8.  Two 
metal  spheres  of  the  same  material 
weigh  1,000  pounds  and  64  pounds  re- 
spectively. The  radius  of  the  second  is 
1  foot ;  find  the  radius  of  the  first. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  In  what  respects  would  your 
method  of  teaching  reading  in  the  first 
grade  diflfer  from  that  of  the  fifth  grade? 
2.  Discuss  the  importance  of  previously 
acquired  knowledge  in  the  process  of 
learning.  3.  Mention  some  forms  of 
manual  training  that  can  be  carried  on 
profitably  in  the  country  schools.  4. 
Make  a  daily  program  of  work  for  the 
grade  or  grades  which  you  expect  to 
teach.  Indicate  seat  work  as  well  as 
recitation.  5.  What  works  on  teaching 
have  you  read  recently?  6.  Name  three 
duties  a  teacher  owes  to  himself;  three 
he  owes  to  his  profession.  7.  State 
some  of  the  advantages  of  a  uniform 
course  of  study  for  township  schools.  8. 
Discuss  the  following:  "More  teachers 
fail  in  discipline  from  inadequate 
scholarship  than  from  any  other  cause." 
9.  State  the  disadvantages  of  adhering 
too  closely  to  the  text  book ;  of  relying 


too  much  on  oral  instruction.  10.  Men- 
tion five  subjects  in  American  history- 
well  adapted  to  cultivate  the  imagina- 
tion. 

GRAMMAR. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets 

fain. 
Sails  the  unshadowed  main. 
The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purple 

wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings. 
— Holmes. 

Numbers  1-4  refer  to  the  foregoing 
selection. 

1.  Give  the  syntax  of  all  the  nouns. 
2.  Parse  the  first  three  verbs.  3.  Select 
all  the  relative  pronouns  and  give  the 
antecedent  and  construction  of  each.  4. 
Parse  "enchanted"  and  "where."  5. 
Decline  thou,  arm-chair,  crisis,  memen- 
to. Give  the  possessive  plural  of  box, 
enemy,  journey,  wreath.  6.  Give  a  com- 
plete synopsis  in  the  first  person  plural 
of  the  verb  "to  shear."  7.  Fill  the  fol- 
lowing blanks  with  the  correct  forms  of 
the  personal  or  relative  pronoun:     (a) 

I  took  it  to  be .     (b)  Between  — ^ 

and the  secret  was  kept,    (c)   This 

is  the  man  we  thought  did  it.    8. 

Construct  a  complex  sentence  of  not  less 
than  fifteen  words,  using  an  infinitive 
phrase  as  the  subject.  9.  Write  sen- 
tences showing  that  phrases  and  clauses- 
may  fill  the  same  offices  in  sentences  as 
single  words.  10.  How  is  the  emphatic 
form  of  a  verb  made?  In  what  tenses- 
is  it  used? 

WRITING. 

Examiners    will    grade   writing   from« 
the  manuscript  in  orthography. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  derivative,  affix,  synonym. 
2.  Syllabify  and  give  diacritical  mark- 
ings of  the  following  words:  inquiry, 
coupon,  advertisement,  lapel.  3.  Write 
five  primitive  words.  4.  Write  the  pres- 
ent active  participle  of  study,  sin,  trace,, 
carve,  sign.  5.  Write  the  following 
words:  Indorsement,  equilateral,  lach- 
rymal, pneumonia,  involuntary;  plan- 
tain, scion,  mildew,  pursue,  caret;  biv- 
ouac, kerosene,  benefited,  movable,. 
wholly;  excellency,  admission,  aye  (yes),. 
proceedings,  tranquillity;  exaltation,  ex- 
hortation, immigrant,  boundary,  consul, 
ambassador;  caucus,  mayor,  yolk,  op- 
tician. 
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LEAVE  TO  USE. 


Yet  we  must  give  the  children  leave  to  use 

Our  garden  tools,  though  they  spoil  tool  and  plant 

In  learning.     So  the  Master  may  not  scorn 

Our  awkwardness^  as  with  these  bungling  hands 

We  try  to  uproot  the  ill,  and  plant  with  good 

Life's  barren  soil ;  the  child  is  learning  use. 

Perhaps  the  angels  even  are  forbid 

To  laugh  at  us,  or  may  not  care  to  laugh, 

With  kind  eyes  pitying  our  little  hurts.  ^        — SUL 


LINCOLN,  THE  BUDDING  POLITICIAN. 


BY  PRESIDENT  S.  D.  FBSS,  OP  ANTIOCH  COLLBQE. 

The  western  politician  was  one  of  earnest  of  what  he  would  do  in  the 
the  most  representative  products  of  real  relations  of  life.  The  quality 
pioneer  life.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  that  made  him  first  in  the  spelling 
one  of  the  very  best  types  of  this  bee  would  most  likely  make  him  first 
product.  To  have  tried  to  keep  him  in  the  political  mass  meeting, 
out  of  politics  would  have  been  like  The  law  of  natural  selection  works 
trying  to  separate  the  color  from  the  to  unerring  results  in  the  politics  ot 
rainbow.  Public  life  was  destined  to  a  new  country.  The  most  capable, 
be  his  realm  of  activity.  Everything  whether  in  the  ring  or  on  the  plat- 
pointed  to  the  one  'goal.  His  im-  form,  would  be  called  upon  on  occa- 
pulses  w.ere  social,  his  education  was  sions  of  stress.  The  young  man  who 
from  men,  not  books.  The  rank  he  invaded  the  ranks  of  the  "Clary's 
took  at  the  various  gatherings  inci-  Grove  Boys,"  and  engaged  Jack 
dent    to    pioneer    days    was    but    an  Armstrong,   their   leader,   needed  no 
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further  credential  card  for  prefer- 
ment. In  the  heat  of  the  scuffle, 
Armstrong  attempted  a  foul  trick, 
when  the  rail  splitter  in  a  towering 
rage  over  the  foul  move,  displayed 
such  strength  and  skill  that  he  at 
once  won  the  favor  of  his  enemies, 
who  invited  tlie  athlete  to  join  the 
crowd.  This  athletic  ability  was  one 
of  the  elements  of  his  unbounded 
popularity  as  a  young  man. 

The  fame  he  won  as  the  best  read 
man  in  the  community  evoked  from 
one  of  his  rustic  admirers  an  opinion 
that  he  would  one  day  become  the 
president  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause he  already  knew  more  than  any 
man  in  the  country.  His  pronounced 
principles  of  honesty  were  sources  of 
peculiar  popularity.  He  was  not 
oblivious  to  the  great  favor  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  friends.  His 
bent  of  mind  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  ignorant  of  his  strength.  He 
knew  his  limitations  but  he  likewise 
knew  his  capacity.  After  studying 
the  subject  of  "J[}rammar**  he  said 
to  a  friend,  "If  that's  what  they  call 
a  science,  1  think  I'll  go  at  another." 

One  of  the  controlling  impulses  of 
his  nature  was  his  approbativeness. 
He  once  said  to  a  friend,  "I  would 
rather  have  tlie  respect  and  good-will 
of  my  fellow  men  than  any  other  one 
thing."  The  country  in  which  he 
lived,  the  people  among  whom  he 
lived,  the  training  of  his  mind,  the 
impulses  of  his  nature  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  times  all  pointed  to  a 
politi(\il  career.  His  ambitions  to 
serve  liis  tMimniunity  were  rational. 
Tlie  social  impulses  of  his  nature 
were  strongly  seconded  by  his  native 
abih'ty  as  well  as  his  preparation. 
There  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  he  was 
conscious  of  his  j^owers  in  compar- 
ison with  otlier  men. 

One  of  his  early  traits  was  to  com- 
j)arc  himself  with  other  men.     While 


he  did  this  in  the  spirit  of  htunility, 
he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  his  su- 
perior qualities.  He  had  not  been  in 
New  Salem  a  year  until  he  was  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  town.  This 
popularity  knew  no  discrimination. 
His  ambitions  led  him  into  a  field  of 
polemics.  He  would  walk  six  miles 
to  attend  a  debating  club.  From  the 
leader  in  the  debating  club  to  the 
legislature  of  the  state  seemed  but  a 
step.  He  had  scarcely  turned  twenty- 
two  when  he  entered  the  race  for  the 
legislature. 

The  "Address  to  the  People," 
which  each  candidate  was  expected 
to  give,  was  in  keeping  with  liis 
tastes.  This  first  public  document 
from  the  pen  of  the  future  president 
was  quite  Lincolnian.  He  took  ad- 
vanced ground  on  internal  improve- 
ments, the  question  of  most  impor- 
tance at  that  time  before  the  state  and 
the  nation.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
with  what  intensity  he  argued  the 
possibility  and  necessity  of  transpor- 
tation by  the  construction  of  canals, 
railroads  and  the  cleaning  out  of 
river  channels.  "Indispensably  neces- 
sary" and  similar  phrasing  were  com- 
mon in  his  phraseology.  Later  on 
when  he  himself  piloted  a  boat  up 
the  Sangamon  River  from  Beards- 
town  to  Springfieldj  along  the  banks 
from  which  crowds  of  gaping  spec- 
tators watched  the  genesis  of  an  in- 
dustrial revolution,  he  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  political  career. 
His  frankness  was  no  less  pronounced 
in  his  political  activities  than  else- 
where. In  the  close  of  the  "Ad- 
dress" he  said,  "But,  if  tlie  good 
people  in  their  wisdom  shall  see  fit  to 
keep  me  in  the  background.  I  have 
been  too  familiar  with  disappoint- 
ment to  be  very  much  chagrined." 

W'hetlier  the  candidate,  like  his 
predecessors,  entered  the  pending  In- 
dian  war  to  complete  his  qualifica- 
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lions  of  an  office  seeker,  does  not  ap- 
pear. It  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
had  a  short  and  unimportant  expe- 
rience as  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War.  Upon  his  return  he  plunged 
into  the  legislative  campaign  and  de- 
veloped remarkable  popularity.  The 
surveyor,  who  in  an  emergency  cut  a 
grape  vine  for  the  surveyor's  chain, 
became  a  man  of  the  people.  I'he 
defeat  taught  him  the  arts  of  the 
campaigner.  Two  years  later  he 
tried  for  the  same  office.  This  second 
campaign  is  an  interesting  item  in 
the  history  of  Illinois. 

He  covered  the  country  in  his  can- 
vass. Wherever  he  saw  a  number  of 
men  collected  he  became  a  part  of 
the  grou])  and  a  superior  part.  Any 
group  of  men  would  welcotne  the 
person  who  could  excel  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  gathering.  If  it  were  a 
wrestling  match,  no  one  would  be 
more  warmly  welcomed  than  the 
peer  of  Jack  Armstrong.  If  it  were 
the  harvest  field,  the  man  who  could 
cut  a  wider  swath  than  Lincoln  was 
not  in  the  country,  and  for  that  rea- 
son if  for  none  other  his  appearance 
was  hailed  with  delight.  His. ability 
to  adapt  himself  to  any  rural  situa- 
tion made  him  an  ideal  candidate. 
At  the  close  of  the  campaign  the 
votes  showed  him  a  victor. 

Lincoln  began  his  political  career 
as  an  official  in  December,  1834,  in 
the  little  town  of  Vandalia,  the  cap- 
ital at  that  time,  and  a  village  of  less 
than  1000  inhabitants..  The  fifty-five 
nnjmbers  of  the  House  which  he  en- 
tered, answered  to  the  description  of 
a  ;motley  crowd.  Lincoln's  jeans  at- 
tire was  no  occasion  for  embarrass- 
ment in  such  a  group..  More  than.- 
one  coon-skin  cap  and  pair  of  buck- 
skin trousers  were  in  evidence.  How- 
ever this  assembly  was  a  school  ot 
preat  influence  upon  him.  Here  he 
met  many  men  whose  public  service 


was  destined  to  make  up  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  state's  history. 
Here  were  Ewing,  Logan,  Ford,  and 
Douglas. 

No  better  arena  could  have  been 
selected  for  the  display  of  the  weap- 
ons possessed  by  the  man  of  Sanga- 
mon. No  better  time  could  have 
been  chosen.  Although  he  had  hela 
an  appointment  as  surveyor  at  the 
hands  of  a  Democratic  chief,  and  as 
postmaster  under  the  Jackson  regime, 
he  loudly  proclaimed  his  Whig  prin- 
ciples and  enthusiastically  espoused 
the  cause  of  Henry  Clay.  He  did 
himself  no  violence  in  taking  an  ad- 
vanced position  on  Internal  Improve- 
ments, for  shortly  after  the  session 
adjourned  the  Governor  called  the 
legislators  in  extra  session.  In  tne 
call  he  gave  special  emphasis  to  the 
importance  of  a  system  of  Internal 
Improvements.  The  Illinois  records 
show  that  sixteen  railroads  were 
chartered  in  the  session  of  1836-7. 

In  his  private  correspondence  he 
disjjlayed  great  pleasure  in  the  action 
of  the  State  on  the  subject.  In  1836 
he  made  a  succinct  statement  of  his 
political  views,  'T  go  for  all  sharing 
the  privileges  of  the  government  who 
assist  in  bearing  the  burdens.  Con- 
se(]uently  I  go  for  admitting  all 
whites  to  the  rights  of  suffrage  who 
pay  taxes  or  bear  arms  (by  no  means 
excluding  females).  If  elected,  I 
shall  consider  the  whole  people  of 
Sangamon  my  constituents,  as  well 
those  who  oppose  as  those  who  sup- 
port me.  While  acting  as  their  rep- 
resentative I  shall  be  governed  by 
their  will  on  all  subjects  upon  which 
I  have  the  means  of  knowing  what 
their  will  is :  and  uj>on  all  others  I 
shall  do  what  my  own  judgment 
teaches  me.  will  best  advance  their 
interests.  Whether  elected  or  not,  I 
go  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of 
tlie  sg.les  of  puljir  lands  to  the  sev- 
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eral  states,  to  enable  one  state  in 
common  with  others  to  dig  canals 
and  construct  railroads  without  bor- 
rowing money  and  paying  interest 
on  it." 

Internal  Improvements  was  not  the 
only  policy  that  appealed  to  the  ris- 
ing Whig.  He  took  an  equally  pro- 
nounced position  on  the  Bank.  In 
his  defense  of  this  institution  he  made 
a  valiant  fight.  This  defense  distin- 
guished the  statesmanship  qualities  in 
contrast  with  those  of  the  mere  pol- 
itician. He  inveighed  against  the 
clamor  raised  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Bank  in  their  charge  of  oppression. 
He  declared  if  there*  were  any  op- 
pression "Our  people  would  grcan 
with  in^niiorials  and  petitions.  The 
people  know  their  rii^hts  and  are  not 
slow  to  assert  and  maintain  them, 
when  they  are  invaded.  *  *  *  I 
make  this  assertion  boldly  that  no 
man  who  does  not  hold  an  office,  or 
does  not  aspire  to  one,  has  ever  found 
fault  with  the  Bank.  *  *  *  It 
is  the  politician  who  is  first  to  sound 
the  alarm  (which  is  a  false  one). 
It  is  he  who  by  these  unholy  means 
is  endeavoring  to  blow  up  a  storm 


that  he  may  ride  upon  and  direct.  * 
*  *  Mr.  Chairman,  this  work  is 
exclusively  the  work  of  politicians,  a 
set  of  men  who  have  interests  aside 
from  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
who,  to  say  the  most  of  them,  are, 
taken  as  a  mass,  one  long  step  re- 
moved from  honest  men." 

When  in  the  midst  of  this  speech 
he  was  called  down  by  Member  Lin- 
der,  who  afterward  withdrew  his  ob- 
jection by  saying,  "Let  him  go  on; 
he  will  break  his  own  neck."  Lin- 
coln proved  his  training  in  the 
pioneer  days  by  adding,  "Another 
gracious  condescension.  I  acknowl- 
edge it  with  gratitude." 

Even  the  excitement  of  political 
life  in  the  capital  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  him.  He  wrote  to  Miss  Owens 
in  1863,  "I  have  gotten  my  spirits  so 
low  that  I  feel  as  though  I  would 
rather  be  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
than  here.  I  really  cannot  endure 
the  thought  of  remaining  here  ten 
weeks."  At  the  close  of  his  legisla- 
tive career  there  was  no  evidence  of 
the  part  he  was  to  play  in  our  na- 
tional life. 


A  REVIEW  OF  CERTAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  YEAR  IN 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 


BY  W.  O.  T  i9M?33V.   PHESIDENT   DSPARTMENT   OF   SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 


A  review  of  the  year's  progress  in 
School  Administration  suggests  sev- 
eral lines  of  study. 

First.  The  action  of  State  Legis- 
latures in  providing  the  legal  basis 
for  education. 

Second.  The  artion  of  the  Boards 
of  Education  in  the  use  of  their  dis- 
cretionary power  for  development  not 
jiece^^sarily  required  by  statute. 

Third.     Thp    inum   of    Universi- 


ties, Colleges,  and  Normal  Schools 
in  the  development  of  their  plans  for 
the  education  of  teachers. 

Fourth.  The  decisions  of  Courts 
defining  the  rights  and  duties  of 
Boards  of  Education. 

Fifth.  Local  movements  made 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  local 
conditions. 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  bring 
before  you  a  complete  survey  of  ivliat 
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has  been  attempted  in  these  lines  but 
rather  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  more  important  features  that 
either  mark  present  progress,  or  sug- 
gest possibilities  for  the  future. 

Legislation,  The  gratifying  fea- 
ture of  legislation  in  general  is,  that 
most  states  are  disposed  more  and 
more  to  listen  to  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  the  teachers.  In  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union  where  teachers 
are  practically  agreed  upf>n  legisla- 
tion it  has  been,  or  can  be  secured. 
This  attitude  indicates  that  there  is 
a  profound  respect  among  the  peo- 
ple for  the  judgment  of  inlelligent 
teachers  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
education.  It  also  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  people  are  realizing  that  ed- 
ucation is  fundamentally  related  to 
their  commercial  prosperity  as  well 
as  to  social  and  moral  conditions, 
and  that  its  greater  efficiency  must 
be  secured  in  order  to  meet  the  new 
problems  of  a  rapidly  developing 
population.  The  democratic  charac- 
ter of  the  public  schools  has  been 
greatly  emphasized  both  by  legisla- 
tion and  the  legal  decisions  upon  the 
questions  of  the  high  school  fraterni- 
ties. During  the  year  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio  passed  a  somewhat  stringent 
statute  upon  this  subject,  having  in 
mind  the  legislation  of  other  states 
and  the  decision  of  the  Courts  in 
certain  cases.  This  action  will  prob- 
ably be  substantially  the  attitude  in 
a  greater  portion  of  the  country  upon 
this  new  and  somewhat  vexatious  de- 
velopment in  our  high  schools.  The 
statutes  in  the  main,  and  the  attitudes 
of  Boards  of  Education  within  these 
statutes  have  been  to  discourage  and, 
if  possible,  abolish  all  such  organ- 
izations chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  unsocial  and  undemocratic, 
introducing  classification  among  stu- 
dents that  was  altogether  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  doctrine  of  the  public 


school,  namely,  equality  of  right  and 
privilege.  The  general  agreement 
that  such  organizations  have  been 
hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  high 
school  constitutes  a  very  strong  plea 
against  their  development.  Nor 
should  the  fact  be  overlooked  that 
these  organizations  are  one  phase  of 
a  movement  that  would  bring  Uni- 
versity and  College  methods  into  the 
public  schools.  Already  considerable 
complaint  is  manifest  among  the  peo- 
ple arising  out  of  the  lack  of  super- 
vision over  study  periods  by  teachers 
and  a  manifest  disposition  for  public 
school  teachers  to  assume  the  attitude 
of  a  University  Professor  toward  the 
student.  It  is  doubtful  whether  that 
attitude  can  be  justified  by  the  Uni- 
versity Professor  and  the  people  who 
maintain  the  public  schools  are  be- 
ginning to  assert  their  belief  that  a 
certain  comradeship  between  teachers 
and  pupils  is  necessary  for  the  high- 
est efficiency.  In  some  cases  where 
no  legislation  on  this  subject  has 
been  enacted,  school  boards  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  exercise  their 
rights  under  the  general  powers  con- 
ferred by  statute  and  limit  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  members  of  such  fra- 
ternities. The  Ohio  statute  referred 
to  prohibits  membership  in  such  or- 
ganizations. If  this  statute  becomes 
effective  it  will  establish  an  important 
principle  concerning  the  right  of  the 
people  to  control  the  character  of  the 
public  schools.  The  Washington  fra- 
ternity case  determined  the  right  of 
School  Boards  to  deny  all  recognition 
to  members  of  secret  organizations. 
The  Minnesota  and  Chicago  cases 
affirmed  the  same  opinion.  In  this 
same  general  field  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin has  decided  pretty  definitely 
upon  the  authority  of  the  teacher  over 
the  pupil  while  outside  of  school. 
The  important  principle  underlying 
these  decisions  seems  to  be  that  where 
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the  people  support  the  schools  and 
practically  support  minors,  that  their 
rij^lit  is  undisputed  to  determine  the 
conduct  and  general  attitude  of  such 
minors  toward  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  education.  In  many  places 
the  public  has  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  text-books  and 
even  of  other  necessary  things  in 
order  that  the  cliild  may  avail  itself 
of  tlie  privileges  of  education.  This 
is  a  new  and  somewhat  extended  in- 
terj:) rotation  of  the  doctrine  hitherto 
included  in  the  phrase  *'in  loco  pa- 
rentis." 

Another  interesting  phase  of  legis- 
lation is  the  disposition  to  provide 
for  school  libraries  and  the  extension 
of  industrial  education,  especially 
with  reference  to  manual  training 
and  domestic  science.  In  some  states 
the  general  authority  is  given  for 
Boards  of  Education  to  provide  for 
these  things  and  in  some  instances  a 
special  tax  levy  is  authorized  for 
these  purposes.  The  old  conception 
of  a  library  was  that  it  was  a  collec- 
tion of  books.  The  ni.*w  conc:eption 
is  that  it  is  a  collection  of  tools. 
This  view  of  the  library  has  made  it 
a  place  where  ex])erienced  and  ex- 
pert persons  are  able  to  supplement 
the  teacher's  work  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  the  pupil.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  industrial  education,  the  meet- 
ing at  Chicago  in  which  the  Trade 
School  was  discussed  was  perhaps  the 
mo>t  characteristic  feature  of  the 
year's  discussions  in  the  matter  of 
extending  and  wideninc:  the  public 
school  facilities.  This  ori^anization 
will  be  permanent  and  of  necessity 
raise  the  general  issue  whether  the 
public  schools  are  to  l)c  developed 
into  a  great  agency  for  preparing 
skilled  workmen  for  our  industries. 
No  discussion  of  that  is'^iic  is  here  ap- 
propriate but  the  niownient  should 
enlist    the   interest    air  I    investigation 


of  the  friends  of  the  public  school, 
for  the  reason  that  it  involves  the 
large  question  of  just  what  the  public 
schools  may  rightfully  be  expected 
to  do. 

The  year  has  also  been  character- 
ized by  an  aroused  public  sentiment 
concerning  School  Architecture.  This 
program  has  provided  for  a  discus- 
sion of  certain  phases  of  this  question 
but  attention  is  now  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  movement  for  simplicity 
in  buildings  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
people  believe  that  the  fundamental 
question  in  a  schoolhouse  is  proper 
facilities  for  education.  Under  this 
general  term  they  include  safety 
against  fire,  the  proper  sanitation  of 
the  buildings,  better  provision  for 
heating,  ventilation,  and  light.  The 
physical  defects  of  many  children  are 
attributed  to  the  improper  lighting 
and  heating  of  the  buildings.  Accord- 
ingly, increased  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  character  of  the  school 
building  and  a  decided  tendency  to 
require  architects  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  school  building  with  a 
view  to  increased  efficiency  and  com- 
fort. These  problems  have  naturally 
suggested  the  question  of  medical  in- 
spection, and  already  steps  are  being 
taken  in  several  states  to  secure  man- 
datory legislation  upon  the  subject  of 
medical  inspection.  The  logic  of  this 
situation  is  simply  that  if  the  public 
provide  the  facilities  for  education 
and  enact  compulsory  education  laws, 
they  should  go  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  matter  and  see  to  it,  not  only  that 
the  physical  conditions  surrounding 
the  child  are  satisfactory,  but  that 
the  physical  condition  of  the  child 
itself  is  such  as  to  enable  it  to  profit 
by  the  facilities  afforded.  As  already 
intimated,  this  is  an  extension  of  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  public  edu- 
cation and  puts  society  itself  in  the 
attitiwlt.-     nf    (^aring     for    individual 
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needs  in  order  to  secure  greater  social 
efficiency.  The  activities  however,  are 
not  confined  to  the  pupils.  The 
health,  including  the  temperament 
of  teachers,  is  being  made  a  test 
of  efficiency  and  School  Boards 
are  disposed  more  than  ever  to  insist 
upon  their  right  to  know  whether  a 
teacher's  health,  temperament,  dispo- 
sition, and  habits  are  such  as  to  war- 
rant her  employment. 

In  the  matter  of  school  organiza- 
tion attention  may  be  directed  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  well-defined 
movement  toward  better  organization 
and  a  tendency  to  be  instructed  by 
experience.  The  size  of  the  school 
board  itself  has  been  much  discussed. 
Pittsburg  with  258  members,  namely, 
3  members  from  86  wards  and  a 
•central  board  of  43  members  is  per- 
haps the  extreme  of  large  school 
boards.  The  larger  cities  have  fre- 
quently had  boards  numb3ring  from 
20  to  30  or  more.  Cities  like  Cleve- 
land operating  under  a  smaller  board 
have  demonstrated  the  claims  for 
better  administration  by  such  boards. 
In  most  places  the  board  of  educa- 
tion is  a  legislative  body  empowered 
to  levy  the  tax  for  school  purposes 
and  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
people.  The  doctrine  of  ward  repre- 
sentation has  a  tendency  to  identify 
the  school  organization  with  the  po- 
litical organization  of  the  city  and 
therefore  brings  it  more  or  less  under 
the  influence,  if  not  the  domination 
of  political  interests.  The  only  valid 
claim  for  ward  representation  is  that 
of  local  interest.  Education  however 
is  not  a  local  question  and  any  man 
fit  to  serve  on  such  a  board  would 
have  sympathies  wide  enough  and 
keen  enough  to  deal  practically  and 
helpfully  with  any  portion  of  the  city 
in  which  he  resides.  The  elective 
character  of  such  boards  is  important 
if   thev  are   to  be   legislative   bodies 


having  the  right  to  levy  taxes.  In 
the  very  large  cities  where  small 
boards  are  desired  and  where  there 
is  a  tendency  to  make  them  ap- 
pointive rather  than  elective  bodies, 
the  problem  of  school  revenues  will 
become  somewhat  serious.  If  a 
school  board  is  to  be  a  petitioner  at 
the  doors  of  a  City  Council  for 
money,  the  probabilities  are  that  po- 
litical considerations  will  always  have 
the  ascendency  over  education.  In 
recent  years  the  State  of  Ohio  having 
elective  school  boards,  repealed  the 
statute  which  provided  that  City 
Boards  of  Review  should  finally  fix 
the  school  levy.  This  marked  great 
progress  and  gave  the  school  boards 
tlie  liberty  necessary  for  efficiency. 
It  is  doubtful  however  whether  ap- 
pointive boards  may  justly  claim  the 
right  to  fix  levies.  The  same  Legis- 
lature that  repealed  the  statute  re- 
ferred to  above,  provided  that  the 
terms  of  the  members  of  boards  of 
education  should  be  four  years.  This 
is  twice  as  long  as  the  members  of 
the  city  council  and  gave  boards  of 
education  at  once  strength  and 
dignity  that  enabled  them  to  support 
the  administration  of  superintendents 
that  was  a  marked  advance.  The 
large  cities  have  developed  the  neces- 
sity of  something  more  than  a  super- 
intendent of  schools.  The  first 
movement  was  to  provide  supervisors 
and  thus  to  separate  the  functions  of 
superintending  and  supervising.  The 
one  dealt  largely  with  questions  of 
administration  while  the  other  dealt 
largely  with  the  internal  questions 
pertaining  to  efficient  teaching.  The 
further  development  calls  for  experts 
in  the  line  of  business  management, 
including  the  questions  of  construc- 
tion and  care  of  buildings,  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  school 
supplies,  and  in  general,  carrying 
into  effect  the  executive  and  adminis- 
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trative  legislation  of  the  board.  This 
logically  assumes  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall  be 
an  expert  educator  rather  than  a 
business  man  whose  time  and  energy 
are  consumed  with  details  that  only 
indirectly  have  to  do  with  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  schools.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  business  manager,  di- 
rector, or  whatever  his  title  may  be 
will  be  one  of  .the  problems  of  the 
future.  He  ought  to  be  a  man  with 
mature  views  upon  public  education, 
some  technical  training  in  engineer- 
ing and  architectural  subjects,  with 
some  knowledge  of  the  law  of  con- 
tracts whose  tenure  of  office  would 
warrant  the  devotion  of  his  life  to 
these  interests. 

The  Action  of  Institutions  in  the 
Preparation  of  Teachers,  —  Recent 
years  have  been  marked  by  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Universities  in  the 
Central  West  toward  the  question  of 
preparation  of  teachers.  Many  of 
these  have  had  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation in  which  instruction  was  pro- 
vided in  the  History  of  Education, 
questions  of  School  Administration 
and  Pedagogy.  In  some  of  these  in- 
stances the  department  has  b'jen  de- 
veloped into  a  school  of  education  in 
which  certain  groups  of  studies  com- 
monly known  as  professional  were 
provided  as  an  elective  opportunity 
for  students  desiring  to  tcacli.  Some 
of  this  work  was  well  done  indi- 
vidually but  it  has  lacked  the  organi- 
zation necessary  to  produce  efficient 
teachers.  The  university  has  pro- 
ceeded chiefly  upon  the  theory  that 
scholarship  was  practically  the  only 
equipment  needed.  Attention  has 
been  railed  publicly  and  repeatedly 
to  the  fact  that  the  universities  have 
pjiven  but  little  attention  to  the  pro- 
fep^^ional  preparation  for  teachers  for 
college*^    and    universities    and    still 


less  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  in 
the  secondary  schools.  It  has  been 
frequently  asserted  that  the  best  and 
the.  poorest  teaching  could  be  found 
in  our  universities.  A  large  mmiber 
of  the  young  university  men  have 
made  no  study  of  the  general  field  of 
education  so  that  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching  are  practically  unknown 
subjects  to  them.  Many  of  these 
men  know  little,  if  anything,  about 
secondary  education.  The  argument 
for  college  trained  teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools  was  supported  by 
the  theory  that  a  teacher  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  world  into 
which  he  proposed  to  send  his  pupils. 
It  is  stoutly  argued  that  a  teacher 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  processes 
of  college  education  was  poorly  pre- 
pared to  fit  a  student  to  undertake  a 
college  education.  After  this  argu- 
ment had  been  generally  admitted  as 
valid  it  soon  became  manifest  that  a 
college  professor  who  proposed  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools  ought  to  have  a  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  knowledge  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  development  therefore 
of  this  phase  of  education  in  the  uni- 
versities called  for  some  organization 
of  the  university  forces  that  should 
be  both  intelligent  and  effective. 
The  school  of  education  naturally 
developed  the  idea  of  a  Teacher's 
College.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction'  but  a  large 
amount  of  education  of  the  college 
professor  is  yet  necessary  before  the 
Teacher's  College  will  rise  to  its  op- 
portunity and  make  the  universities 
really  effective  in  serving  the  public 
schools.  The  fact  that  many  college 
bred  men  have  become  efficient  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  is  not 
conclusive  proof  that  the  colleges  or 
universities  have  done  their  full  duty 
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but  rather  suggests  that  some  men 
have  succeeded  in  spite  of  serious 
handicaps. 

The  most  note-worthy  feature  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  attention  is  the 
movement  among  the  normal  schools 
of  the  country  and  for  granting  ap- 
propriate degrees  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  these  courses. 

In  1904  the  State  of  Michigan  au- 
thorized the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  education  and  already  five 
classes  have  graduated  with  that  de- 
gree from  the  State  Normal  College 
at  Ypsilanti. 

In  Colorado  the  revision  of 
courses  as  announced  in  the  current 
catalogue  provides  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Pedagogy,  for  Master  of 
Pedagogy,  and  for  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  education.  The  courses  leading 
to  these  three  degrees  are  so  related 
to  each  other  that  students  may  pass 
readily  from  one  degree  to  another. 
Of  the  thirty  courses  required  for 
graduation  for  the  first  degree, 
eleven  are  required  and  nineteen 
elective.  The  required  subjects  are 
to  be  regarded  as  professional  in 
character,  including  the  subjects  of 
Psychology,  Education,  Teaching 
and  Observation  Work.  The  further 
provision  is  made  that  two-thirds  of 
the  course  for  advanced  degrees  shall 
consist  of  advanced  courses.  The 
range  of  work  offered  covers  the 
usual  subjects  in  academic  instruction 
together  with  manual  training,  do- 
mestic science,  art,  music  and  library 
work. 

In  Wisconsin  the  meeting  of 
Presidents  of  Normal  Schools  in  last 
April  decided  on  a  forward  move- 
ment looking  to  the  addition  of  a 
year  at  present  for  the  purpose  of  a 
better  training  of  high  school 
teachers.  This  movement  passed  in 
Wisconsin  as  elsewhere  on  the 
avowed     theory     that     the     normal 


•schools  at  present  with  the  usual 
two-years'  course  are  not  providing: 
adequate  preparation  for  the  high 
school  teacher,  and  upon  further  be- 
lief that  the  universities  do  not  give- 
the  sort  of  professional  training  that 
these  people  need.  In  view  of  these- 
beliefs  the  movements  in  the  normal 
schools  are  of  special  importance  as- 
related  to  secondary  education.  Ex- 
amination has  found  that  in  Wis- 
consin approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  high  school  teachers  and  nearly 
one-half  of  the  high  school  principals- 
are  graduates  of  the  normal  schools 
only.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  meeting  referred  to,  one 
looked  toward  the  lengthening  of  the 
course  to  four  years.  No  action 
seems  to  have  been  taken  looking: 
toward  granting  of  a  degree  for  the 
completion  of  this  work  but  for  a 
suitable  diploma. 

In  Illinois  the  Legislature  has 
granted  the  normal  school  power  to- 
grant  degrees  in  education.  The  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Education  will 
be  granted  to  graduates  of  state 
normal  schools  who  complete  two- 
years  of  graduate  or  subsequent  work, 
and  also  to  graduates  of  standard' 
colleges  and  universities  who  com- 
plete one  year  of  professional 
graduate  work.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  three-eighths  of  the  re- 
quired work  may  be,  done  by  normal 
school  graduates  in  absentia,  provided' 
their  studies  are  directed  by  the 
normal  school  and  final  examinations 
taken.  One  of  the  two  years  required 
for  the  graduates  of  the  normal 
school  may  be  done  at  any  standard 
college. 

In  Kansas  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Emporia  has  been  re-organizing 
its  course  and  developing  a  normal- 
collegiate  course  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Educa- 
tion.     This   course   is   built   upon   a. 
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four-year  high  school  course.  It  in- 
cludes the  usual  professional  subjects 
in  School  Administration,  History  ot 
Education,  Psychology  and  Observa- 
tion and  Practice  Work.  '  Reports 
indicate  that  a  considerable  number  of 
Kansas  teachers  will  take  advantage 
of  this  provision  and  further  equip 
themselves  for  professional  teaching. 

In  Indiana  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Terre  Haute  has  made 
similar  announcement,  looking  toward 
the  granting  of  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Reports  from  New  Jersey  show  a 
movement  to  lengthen  the  course  of 
the  normal  school  but  action  has  not 
yet  been  taken  looking  toward  con- 
ferring a  degree. 

These  statements  are  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  the  country  over 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  en- 
large the  work  of  the  normal  school 
and  to  crown  it  with  an  academic 
degree.  A  little  examination  of  the 
course  offered  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  these  schools  do  not  insist  upon 
the  amount  of  strictly  academic  work 
usually  required  in  an  approved  col- 
lege. The  elective  principle  has 
fewer  restrictions  in  the  normal 
school  and  accordingly  the  degree 
has  given  a  wider  application  than  in 
the  most  liberal  of  American  colleges 
and  universities.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  educators  will  welcome 
the  improvement  of  the  facilities  at 
the  normal  school^.  On  the  other 
hand,    the    universities    and    colleges 


must  face  the  fact  that  the  increased 
facilities  at  the  normal  schools  will 
have  a  decided  tendency  to  withdraw 
prospective  teachers  from  the  col- 
leges unless  the  colleges  themselves 
shall  make  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  teachers  equally  as  good  as 
those  offered  in  the  normal  schools, 
rhe  apparent  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  the  Teacher's  College  is  a  mere 
incident  in  the  movement.  There  is 
no  immediate  prospect  that  the 
Teacher's  College  can  be  made  a  dis- 
tinctly graduate  school  for  the 
normal  schools  or  for  the  graduates 
of  colleges.  It  may  be  suggested 
therefore  that  in  view  of  the  variety 
of  conditions  surrounding  these  dif- 
ferent types  of  schools  some  action 
:.liould  be  taken  that  will  correlate 
more  closely  the  work  of  the  Normal 
School,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
and  the  Teacher's  College.  The 
movement  at  present  is  significant 
for  the  further  reason  that  it  is  added 
to  the  existing  confusion  concerning 
the  significance  of  college  degrees. 
1  dare  say  that  no  well-educated  man 
in  the  country  has  any  clearer  con- 
ception of  what  any  modern  college 
degree  stands  for  except  the  mere 
matter  of  time  residence  at  an  in- 
stitution of  learning.  This  con- 
dition indicates  that  the  administra- 
tion of  higher  or  professional  educa- 
tion is  not  under  any  very  systematic 
supervision. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOLS. 


BY  SUPT.  J.  R.  BBACHLER,  PIQUA. 


A  visit  to  the  London  schools  was 
one  of  the  many  pleasant  experiences 
r)f  a  s«ijonrner  abroad.     On   July  6, 


a  small  jiarty  of  companionable  ped- 
agogues, imder  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Slid  ton.   President  of  Simpson  Col- 
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lege,  Iowa,  was  granted  the  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  three  different  di- 
visions of  the  free  elementary  schools 
maintained  by  the  London  County 
Council.  I  use  the  word  permit  lit- 
erally; a  formal  statement  and  let- 
ters of  introduction  from  R.  Blair, 
executive  officer  of  the  schools,  are 
necessary  for  admission,  which  is 
granted  after  presenting  the  same  to 
each  head  master  or  mistress  of  the 
schools  to  be  visited. 

The  schools  visited  are  1.  The  In- 
fant's Department;  2.  The  Junior 
Mixed  Department;  and  3.  (a)  The 
Senior  Mixed  Department  and  (b) 
The  Senior  Boys'  School.  The  head 
masters  and  mistresses  of  these 
schools  are  not  only  efficient  supervi- 
sors and  directors,  but  they  also  pos- 
sess peculiar  tact  and  skill  in  pre- 
senting you  to  the  school  and  exhib- 
iting the  merits  of  the  school,  that 
you  carry  away  a  favorable  impres- 
sion. 

I  fancy  now  that  some  one  who 
revels  in  the  errors  of  their  colabor- 
ers,  is  saying,  "Well.  I  would  just 
like  to  drop  in  on  them  when  they 
are  not  on  parade."  Fellow  teachers, 
did  you  ever  hear  that  whisperea 
about  the  corridors  of  the  hotels  at 
the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion? I  wonder  liow  many  of  these 
same  teachers  would  enjoy  a  drop-in 
call  at  the  kitchen  door  (their  own 
kitchen  door)  on  a  Saturday  morn- 
ing? 

The  teachers  of  the  schools  visited 
are  as  efficient,  earnest,  and  enthusi- 
astic as  may  be  found  in  any  large 
system  of  schools.  The  term  for  all 
public  schools  is  forty- five  weeks  per 
year.  The  hours  are  from  9  a.  m.  to 
12;  and  from  2  p.  m.  to  4:30,  with 
two  fifteen  minute  period  recreation. 
The  children  may  attend  school  reg- 
ularly after  three  years  of  age.  They 
must  attend  from  5  to  14  and  have  a 


•provisional  compulsory  attendance  to 
15.  The  buildings  are  good.  The 
newer  ones  are  of  the  most  modem 
achitecture.  The  Senior  Boys'  School 
is  housed  in  a  modern,  three-story, 
fireproof  building  of  thirty  class- 
rooms. The  heating,  ventilating,  and 
lighting  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can 
be  made.  The  tinting  of  the  walls 
is  such  as  to  secure  the  best  light  for 
the  eyes.  The  one  thing  which  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  the  visitor  is  the 
care  in  safeguarding  human  life.  A 
great  catastrophe  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

I'he  Fleet  Roads  buildings  are 
good  but  of  the  older  type  of  archi- 
tecture. They  are  one  story  brick 
buildings  arranged  about  an  innei 
court  or  courts,  adorned  with  flower 
gardens  and  lawns ;  all  buildings  are 
connected  by  a  pillared  corridor,  the 
whole  scheme  resembling  somewhat, 
a  number  of  assembled  chapels.  Usu- 
ally such  a  system  of  buildings  is 
enclosed  with  a  high  brick  or  stone 
wall.  Each  group  of  buildings  has 
a  large  unfurnished  hall,  usually 
with  a  tile  floor  and  a  glass  roof, 
where  pupils  assemble  for  singing, 
entertainment,  drills,  and  gymnaa- 
tics.  The  problem  of  the  London 
School  Board  is  much  the  problem 
of  that  of  all  large  cities;  viz.  to 
supply  sufficient  school  rooms.  The 
schools  are  much  overcrowded.  The 
seats  are  double  (or  quadruple,  from 
the  number  of  pupils  in  a  seat)  and 
fastened  to  a  rather  steeply  elevaiea 
floor. 

The  three  departments  of  public 
elementary  education  are  each  sepa- 
rate and  distinct.  The  teachers  of 
the  Infant  School  either  did  not 
know-  the  content  of  the  course  of 
study  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
Schools,  or  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
discuss  it.  The  same  was  true  of 
each    department    about    the    other. 
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There  is  noticeably  that  lack  of  cor- 
relation with  which  we  are  so  fa- 
miliar. 

The  qualification  required  of  a 
teacher  is  rather  high.*  Persons  hav- 
ing sufficient  elementary  education  to 
pass  a  formal  written  examination 
may  apply  and  obtain  a  free  schol- 
arship in  one  of  the  normal  training 
schools  or  colleges.  Said  prospective 
teacher  must  serve  one  year  appren- 
ticeship as  student  teacher  in  that 
particular  grade  of  school  in  which 
she  hopes  to  teach.  After  which  she 
must  study  in  the  normal  school  or 
college  for  three  years,  when  she  re- 
ceives her  license.  If  the  teacher  is 
educated  by  the  state,  she  must  sign 
a  contract  not  to  marry ;  if  she  does, 
she  must  forfeit  the  cost  of  her  edu- 
cation. A  few  teachers  so  educated 
had  the  courage  to  marry  notwith- 
standing. There  is  now  pending,  a 
suit  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
that  law.  (Let  us  hope  the  ladies 
win  1 ) 

Only  the  briefest  description  of 
each  department  can  be  given  here. 
1.  The  Infant  Department  of  the 
Fleet  Roads  School  is  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  L.  Walker,  a  most  intelli- 
gent and  enthusiastic  teacher,  known 
widely  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  on 
educational  topics.  Her  annual  sal- 
ary is  £300. 

This  department  is  divided  into 
three  grades,  and  each  grade  into 
two  sections  —  the  lower  and  the 
higher.  They  have  what  compares  to 
our  semi-annual  promotions.  The 
children  enter  this  department  at 
three  years  of  age  and  complete  the 
course  at  an  average  age  of  7^  years. 
We  find  here  an  average  of  55  pupils 
per  teacher.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  a  room,  sitting  in  the  double  ele- 
vated seats  strikes  one  oddly.  The 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  schools, 
the  lack  of  correlation  of  the  differ- 


ent departments,  and  the  absence  of 
free  public  high  schools  are  the- 
great  objections  one  can  make.  But 
we  are  not  here  to  point  out  objec- 
tions, but  to  report  the  facts  as  we^ 
understand  them. 

The  work  done  in  these  schools  is- 
practically  the  same  as  we  may  see 
at  home.  An  exchange  of  teachers- 
would  be  reciprocally  beneficiaK  . 
Great  emphasis  is  put  on  reading,  lit- 
erature (recitation  and  dramaiua- 
tion),  singing,  writing,  drawing  and 
gymnastics. 

2.  Miss  C.  Cockran  is  the  efficient 
head  mistress  of  the  Junior  Mixed 
Department.  The  term  mixed  mean^- 
a  school  attended  by  both  boys  and 
girls,  which  is  not  the  general  plan, 
above  the  Infant  Department,  but 
rather  separate  schools  for  boys  and 
for  girls. 

The  pupils  are  admitted  to  these 
schools  immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course  in  the  Infant 
schools,  and  complete  the  work  at  an 
average  age  of  eleven.  This  depart- 
ment contains  a  three  year  course,, 
each  year  likewise  being  divided  into 
a  higher  and  a  lower  division.  Heie- 
is  where  the  drill  begins  and  con- 
tinues with  gradually  increasing  in- 
tensity. It  is  surprising  to  know  the 
great  amount  of  poetry  and  prose 
these  children  can  recite  and  with 
what  emphasis  and  expression  they  do- 
it. They  seem  to  be  as  conversant 
with  the  best  in  American  Literature 
as  that  of  their  own  country. 

The  higher  grade  schools  were  no- 
less  interesting.  3.  (a)  The  Senior 
Mixed  School  of  Fleet  Roads  is  pre- 
sided over  by  J.  Sadd,  Esq.,  and  the 
fb)  Senior  Boys'  School  of  South 
Hackney  has  for  its  head  master  the 
efficient  and  obliging  T.  Draper, 
Esq.,  a  true  English  gentleman.  (It 
seems  that  among  English  teachers 
the  word  Esq.  is  about  as  abundant 
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as  our  Profs,  and  Drs.)  The  teachers 
in  this  grade  of  schools  are  practic- 
ally all  men,  graduates  of  some  uni- 
versity. The  pedagogy  preached  and 
practiced  is  none  of  your  sweet  dearie 
kind.  These  are  the  finishing  schools 
•of  the  people.  This  department 
•covers  a  four  years*  course,  each  yeai 
being  divided  into  two  divisions.  The 
work  in  English  and  music  is  prac- 
tically the  same  for  the  boys  and 
for  the  girls.  Each  school  places 
much  emphasis  upon  the  industrial 
-and  economic  arts  suited  to  the  sepa- 
rate sexes;  likewise  athletics  and 
physical  exercises. 

The  work  of  this  department  is 
•carried  on  rather  strenuously  for  45 
weeks  per  year;  and  far  too  many 
pupils  drop  out  before  completing 
the  course.  The  special  features  of 
the  course  of  study  is  the  emphasis 
placed  on  English,  including  a  for- 
mal study  of  the  Bible,  music,  Ger- 
man, natural  sciences,  higher  math- 
ematics, commercial  geography,  com- 
mercial branches  including  typewrit- 
ing and  stenography. 

The  boys  especially  are  taught 
four  years  of  conversational  German 
and  four  years  of  science.  The  work 
<ione  in  physics  and  chemistry  would 
"be  a  credit  to  any  high  school.  The 
laboratories  are  quite  complete  and 
the  apparatus  of  the  best.  You  don't 
•see  here  a  mass  of  toy  apparatus  so 
-common  in  many  laboratories.  A 
recitation  in  the  commercial  geogra- 
phy of  the  United  States  was  a  sar- 
prise.  The  intensity  with  which  these 
English  masters  drive  the  youth  to 
the  very  sources  of  raw  materials  and 
the  route  and  means  of  transporta- 
tion makes  clearer  some  past  and 
present  English  history.  A  ship-sub- 
sidy bill  alone  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  This  means  may  be  a  re- 
lief but  an  ultimate  cure  -is  far  more 
Temote. 


Industrial  education  is  established 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  It 
has  become  a  necessary  part  in  Eng- 
lish public  education.  The  London 
County  Council  provided  for  a  full 
line  of  industrial  work  fifteen  years 
ago  and  some  phase  of  it  is  compul- 
sory, alike  upon  boys  and  girls.  The 
elective  system  here  is  not  practiced. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  ma- 
ture masters  are  better  qualified  to 
select  the  studies  than  the  immature 
youth. 

The  manufacturers  and  commer- 
cial men  of  London  have  mutually 
agreed  to  give  the  preference  as  em- 
ployees to  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  com- 
pleted that  particular  course  of  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  branches,  as 
said  business  man  desires. 

It  was  rather  to  our  regret  to  learn 
that  Latin  is  not  taught  in  these 
schools.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
of  one  of  the  head  masters,  who  said, 
"The  children  of  these  schools  are 
those  of  the  tradesman  and  the  busi- 
nessman, and  will  continue  to  be. 
Latin  is  for  the  doctor,  the  lawyer 
and  the  clergyman  — •  professions 
which  are  closed  to  these  boys."  We 
wondered,  "why?"  Those  boys  looked 
as  good  to  us  as  any  we  saw  on  F^ng- 
lish  soil. 

The  Board  of  Education  main- 
tains a  definite  system  of  medical  in- 
spection. Medical  experts  are  em- 
ployed by  the  board.  These  experis 
make  a  complete  physical  examina- 
tion of  each  child  four  times  a  year, 
more  upon  the  advice  or  suggestion 
of  the  head  master,  and  record  the 
results  of  the  examination  and  all 
other  data.  The  detailed  information 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  may  be  found  in  circular 
582,  "Medical  Inspection"  of  the 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council. 

It  may  be,  and  is  disappointing  to 
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learn  that  Kngland  supports  no 
public  high  schools.  Vet  to  say  there 
are  no  high  schools  and  no  high 
school  education  available  and  free 
to  all  pupils  is  far  from  the  trutn. 
If  you  take  the  time  to  count  the 
number  of  weeks  in  each  of  the  three 
departments  described  above,  you 
will  find  upon  comparison  that  the 
number  of  weeks  of  what  is  styled 
free  elementary  education  in  Eng- 
land will  extend  quite  a  ways  into 
our  high  school  course.  Now  over 
and  above  the  English  elementary 
schools  there  is  a  sort  of  high  school, 
semi-private  and  free.  The  private 
phase  of  these  schools  may  be  ex- 
plained by  saying  these  schools  are 
the  schools  of  the  professional 
classes.  The  sons  of  the  nobility, 
the  clergy,  the  lawyer  and  the  phy- 
sician are  sent  here  to  be  moulded  in 
the  image  of  their  fathers.  To  all 
such  sons  these  schools  are  private 
and  the  fathers  pay  the  bills. 

These  same  schools  are  free  to  ali 


boys  of  the  Senior  Schools  who  have 
won  through  the  senior  school  course 
some  distinguished  honors,  for  schol- 
arship, for  oratory,  for  athletics,  oi 
for  moral  courage.  During  the  last 
year  there  were  over  2000  such  schol- 
arships awarded  to  pupils  for  whom 
the  state  paid  tuition  in  these  higher 
grade  schools. 

But  after  all,  in  the  essential  fea- 
ture, the  schools  of  our  neighbors  do 
not  differ  far  from  ours.  This  sin- 
gleness of  aim  may  best  be  described 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Sadd  whose  ooys> 
were  about  to  leave  to  meet  the  boys 
of  another  school  in  a  final  test  for 
the  championship  honors  in  the  sea- 
son's athletics.  He  gathered  all  his 
boys  close  about  him  and  with  his 
arms  partly  across  the  backs  of  the 
boys  nearest  him,  he  said,  "Boys,  you 
are  going  out  in  a  test  for  champion- 
ship honors.  Play  the  game  as  Eng- 
lish gentlemen.  Play  to  wun ;  but 
far  rather  lose  than  play  dirty." 


STUDY  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 


BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND,  OOLUMBUS. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  there  is  so  much  advice  that 
may  be  given  to  young  and  old 
teachers  alike,  and  so  much  that  is 
really  worth  consideration  that  I  hes- 
itate to  add  to  the  volume  of  sugges- 
tions freely  given.  Yet  there  is  one 
thing  that  seems  to  me  of  such  para- 
mount inii)ortance  that  I  cannot  es- 
rai)e  the  desire  to  give  the  caution; 
and  that  i^.  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
individual.  We  believe  in  class  teach- 
ing, and  would  regret  that  a  child 
should  f(^r  years  be  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  private  tutor,  altho  I  am 
i-ominir  to  the  belief  that  stnne  cbiW 


dren  would  be  greatly  benefited  by- 
being  under  this  private  instruction 
every  few  years,  yet  each  child  should 
be  studied  by  his  teacher,  instructed, 
guided  and  inspired  as  a  distinct  in- 
dividual. It  is  a  truism  that  no  two 
( hildren  are  exactly  alike.  The  in- 
finite variety  in  feeling,  intellect  and 
will  of  brother  and  sister  are  as  fas- 
cinating to  the  careful  observer  of 
cliild  life  as  are  the  universal  laws 
of  mind  and  character  which  "one 
changeless  God  proclaim."  In  the 
mental  and  moral  world  as  in  the 
physical  there  are  variations  of  type 
which  ought  to  furnish  an  unfailing 
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interest  while  at  the  same  time  we 
recognize  the  "running  of  the  un- 
ceasing purpose." 

In  the  teaching  art  the  greatest 
skill  lies  in  being  able  to  reach  each 
individual,  in  guiding  work  so  that 
the  stronger  are  not  neglected  but  in 
the  exercise  of  their  strength  are  led 
to  help  the  ^weaker. 

After  long  and  careful  observation 
I  am  led  to  believe  that"  the  neg- 
lected children  in  our  public  schools 
are  neither  the  very  good  nor  the 
very  bad,  neither  the  very  bright  nor 
the  very  dull;  they  are  what  might 
be  termed  the  colorless.  In  the 
graded  schools  the  indijfference  to 
such  pupils  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
too  often  increases.  As  the  pupil 
advances  in  the  grades;  and  if  she 
{he  generally  drops  by  the  wayside) 
comes  into  the  high  school,  she  is 
regarded  as  such  a  nonentity  that  if 
a  strong  personality  should  come  in 
contact  with  her  later  and  start  or 
accelerate  development,  like  other 
miracles  this  miracle  is  doubted  by 
those  who  having  eyes  see  not. 

What  I  plead  for  is  not  only  that 
the  physical  nature  of  each  child  may 
be  understood.  Many  physicians  are 
urging  that  the  eyes  and  ears  be 
tested  and  that  we  find  out  whether 
a  weakness  here  or  some  other  phy- 


sical weakness  may  not  be  the  source 
of  mental  and  moral  deficiencies. 
Nor  do  I  call  attention  alone  to  that 
examination  upon  the  results  of 
which  the  moral  training  is  to  be 
based.  There  is  no  real  strength 
which  is  not  the  triune  strength  of 
body,  intellect,  and  spirit.  I  w^ant 
that  we  should  understand  what  is 
the  acquirement  in  knowledge,  skill, 
and  power,  of  each  child  entrusted 
to  our  care,  and  that  we  should  know 
just  how  to  reach  his  heart,  kindle 
his  enthusiasm, "  and  strengthen  'his 
will. 

Every  year  I  find  things  wrong 
that  could  have 'been  remedied  had 
teachers  known  of  their  existence. 
Just  a  little  drawing  aside  of  the 
curtain  would  have  let  in  the  light, 
but  the  teachers  did  not  know  just 
how  the  curtain  hung. 

Where  there  are  principals  of 
schools,  the  business  of  the  principal 
is  not  merely  to  give  general  direc- 
tions concerning  those  things  in 
which  the  teachers  are  to  work  in 
harmony,  but  it  is  to  find  out  the 
sweetness  and  strength  of  each  indi- 
vidual teacher  and  not  try  to  make 
her  just  like  any  one  else  but  make 
her  just  the  best  self  she  can  be.  It 
is  the  rule  of  the  universe  that  "one 
star  differeth  from  another  in  glory." 


ARITHMETIC  — ABSTRACT  AND  CONCRETE. 


BY  O.  T.  CORSON. 


Some  of  us  were  taught  arithmetic 
in  the  days  when  abstract  teaching 
was  the  rule.  I  can  not  now  recall  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  counting 
of  things  was  encouraged  in  uie 
schools  which  I  attended  as  a  boy. 
Later  on  when  the  subject  of  frac- 
tions was  readied  we  were  asked  a 


few  such  questions  as..  "If  an  apple 
be  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  what  is 
each  part  called?"  or  "If  a  pie  be  di- 
vided into  four  C(|ual  parts,"  what  is 
each  part  named?"  but  since  these 
(juestions  appealed  rather  to  the  ap- 
petite than  to  the  intellect,  and  since 
the  boys  of  that   day  did  not  faviu 
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the  division  of  either  apples  or  pies 
into  parts  of  any  size,  preferring  to 
treat  them  as  integers,  this  hint  at 
•concrete  teaching  did  not  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose. 

A  few  years  later  the  object  lesson 
craze  struck  the  schools  and  thinking 
in  the  abstract  was  almost  lost  sight 
of  under  the  "wave  of  reform"  which 
passed  through  the  schools.  For  a 
time  the  children  were  given  object 
lessons  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
and  some  teachers  seemed  to  be  fully 
imbued  with  the  notion  that,  at  last, 
Tthe  "royal  road  to  learning"  had 
been  found.  In  the  arithmetic  class 
the  children  did  little  except  count 
objects  and,  in  making  the  simplest 
combination  of  numbers,  straws, 
toothpicks,  beans,  and  other  objects 
were  constantly  used  by  them. 

In  many  respects  this  last  siate 
was  worse  than  the  first,  as  the  chil- 
dren became  almost  helpless  in  their 
number  work  unless  surrounded  by 
objects  to  be  used  by  them  in  mak- 
ing their  computations. 

I  can  readily  recall  the  time  when 
a  discovered  attempt  on  the  part  of 
a  child  to  count  his  fingers  as  an  aid 
in  determining  how  many  5  and  4 
are,  meant  the  cruel  punishment  of 
having  the  ends  of  his  fingers  struck 
with  a  ruler  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
dignant teacher  who  jastified  the  ac- 
tion by  a  determination .  to  break  up 
such  a  vicious  habit  at  any  cost. 
There  still  lingers  in  the  minds 
of  some  teachers  the  notion  that 
"counting  the  fingers"  is  a  pedagogic- 
al sin  not  to  be  tolerated  and  never 
to  be  forgiven,  while  the  counting 
of  beans  or  marbles  or  pieces  of  col- 
ored paper  is  an  educational  virtue 
to  be  inculcated  with  persistent  care. 

Just  why  the  child's  "numerical 
frame  of  ten,"  which  U  always  with 
him  in  the  most  convenjent  form  and 
readv  for  instant  use  should  he  ruled 


out  under  such  severe  penalties  and 
other  "counters"  be  accorded  such 
unqualified  endorsement,  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  The  simple  truth  is 
that  it  is  a  harmful  practice  to  per- 
mit the  child  to  count  anything  — 
toothpicks,  straws,  or  fingers  —  any 
longer  than  simply  to  introduce  him 
to  the  number  conception,  and  any 
teaching  which  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  child  to  continue  the  use  of  ob- 
jects of  any  kind  any  great  length 
of  time  in  making  combinations  of 
numbers  is  poor  teaching. 

Several  years  since  Supt.  J.  M. 
Cireenwood  of  Kansas  City,  in  his 
annual  report,  called  attention  lo 
this  type  of  teaching  in  a  statement, 
the  substance  of  which  is  quoted  in 
the  following  sentence: 

"In  too  many  instances,  pupils  are 
kept  counting  shoe-pegs  when  they 
ought  to  be  carrying  fence  rails." 

Writing  the  preceding  paragraph 
calls  to  mind  a  delightful  and  pro- 
fitable visit,  several  years  since,  to 
the  Kansas  City  Schools,  which 
have  been  under  the  sane  direction 
of  Supt.  Greenwood  for  so  many 
years,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
seeing  the  work  in  arithmetic  which 
had  called  forth  so  much  favorable 
comment  on  the  part  of  so  many  \ki- 
sons. 

The  method  of  number  teaching 
in  these  schools  consists  of  introduc- 
ing the  child  to  number  work  in  con- 
crete form,  and  then  of  removing  the 
different  objects  used  in  such  intro- 
duction just  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  first  grades  can  h^  found  prac- 
tically every  measuring  unit  in  use, 
such  as  the  pint,  quart,  inch,  foot, 
yard,  etc.,  etc.  The  child  learns  the 
tables  in  common  use  by  actually 
handling  these  measuring  units.  He 
learns  in  a  concrete  way  that  2  pints 
make  1  quart;  1  pint  is  1/2  of  a 
(juart ;    4   quarts  make    1    gallon;    I 
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quart  is  1/4  of  a  gallon;  2  pints  2/4 
or  1/2  of  a  gallon;  12  inches  make 
1  foot ;  2  inches  1/6  of  a  foot ;  3 
inches  1/4  of  a  foot;  6  inches  1/2 
of  a  foot ;  8  inches  2/3  of  a  foot ;  9 
inches  3/4  of  a  foot,  etc.,  etc.  By 
this  simple,  direct,  and  interesting 
metliod  the  child  soon  gains  a  clear 
conception  of  simple  number  rela- 
tions, both  integral  and  fractional, 
and  a  firm  foundation  is  thus  laid 
for  the  more  abstract  work  to  follow. 
Many  of  us  can  recall  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  a  new  process  was 
learned  in  the  days  of  only  abstract 
number  work.  Memory  will  yet 
vividly  recall  the  long,  lingering 
agony  endured  in  learning  to  add 
simple  fractions.  First  the  meaning- 
less rule  was  memorized  and  then 
what  appeared  to  be  the  hopeless  task 
of  carrying  out  its  directions  was  at- 
tempted. All  this  trouble  will  be 
removed  by  the  tactful  teacher  who 
will  arrange  such  a  simple  and  nat- 
ural introduction  to  the  new  procc&s 
that  the  child  will  really  enjoy  form- 
ing a  new  acquaintance.  I  recall 
with  great  pleasure  the  happy  man- 
ner in  which  a  little  seven-or-eight- 
year-old    girl    in    the    Kansas    City 


schools  responded  to  my  request  thai 
she  find  the  sum  of  2/3  and  3/4. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  before  re- 
plying, which  indicated  that  think- 
ing instead  of  guessing  might  be 
taking  place,  she  replied  in  substance 
as  follows: 

"I'll  take  a  foot  for  my  measure. 
In  1  foot  there  are  12  inches;  1/3 
of  a  foot  equals  4  inches;  2/3  of  a 
foot  equals  8  inches;  1/4  of  a  foot 
equals  3  inches ;  3/4  of  a  foot  equals 
9  inches ;  8  inches  and  9  inches  equal 
17  inches;  1  foot  and  5  inches  equal 
1  5/12  feet.  2/3  and  3/4  equal 
1   5/12." 

In  this  manner  the  process  can  be 
learned  and,  the  difficulty  being  re- 
moved, -the  pupils  will  soon  be  en- 
abled to  deal  with  small  fractions  — 
the  only  kind  ever  met  with  in  prac- 
tical business  life  —  with  comparative 
ease,  reasonable  rapidity  and  reliable 
accuracy. 

The  important  things  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  concrete  work  too  closely 
followed  or  too  long  indulged  in  is 
certain  to  produce  helpless  pupils 
who  only  too  easily  learn,  like  their 
older  brothers  and  sisters,  to  depend 
upon  outside  helps  instead  of  upon 
their  own  abilitv  to  think  and  to  do. 
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[We  are  glad  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing outlines  by  Supt.  Sharkey  to 
guide  the  members  of  the  Reading 
Circle  in  their  work  month  by  month. 
The  reference  to  supplementary  books 
will  be  helpful  to  any  who  wish  to 
investigate  the  subject  more  fully, 
and  we  trust  that  the  special  outlines 


and  articles  which  will  appear  each 
month  in  these  columns  will  be  of 
real  value  to  all  readers  of  the 
course.  We  want  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  to  make  this  the  best  year  in 
the  history  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C. — 
Editor.] 
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SUGGESTIVE    PLAN     OF    STUDY     FOR 

READING  CIRCLE  BOOKS  — 

1908-1909. 

By  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey.  Van  Wen. 
EVOLUTION    AND    ANIMAL    LIFE. 

This  book  opens  a  new  field  to 
Reading  Circle  members  and  the 
names  of  the  authors  is  a  warrant 
that  the  book  is  a  careful  statement 
of  modern  scientific  views  in  relation 
to  this  great  study.  These  men  are 
the  foremost,  sanest,  and  most  con- 
servative students  of  Biology  and 
Zoology  who  have  ever  written  on 
these  subjects. 

Chapters  IX,  XI,  XII,  XIII, 
XVI,  XIX  may  be  omitted,  at  tnc 
option  of  the  individual  reader  or  ol 
the  Circlie. 

Plan  by  Months, 

September,  chapters  I  and  II; 
October,  III  and  IV;  November,  V 
and  VI;  (Read  X  with  V  and  VI). 
December,  VII  and  VIII ;  January. 
XIV  and  XV;  February,  XVII  and 
XVIII;  March,  XX  and  XXI. 

Supplementary  Books. 

"Animal  Studies,"  ''Jordan,  Heath 
and  Kellogg-;'  "School  Zoology,"  M. 
Burnet)  "Origin  of  Species,"  Dar- 
win; "Darwinism,"  Wallace)  "Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Animals," 
Wallace]  "The  Malay  Archipelago," 
Wallace)  "Science  Sketches,"  Jor- 
dan; "Excursions  of  an  Evolution- 
ist," Fiske)  "Mutual  Aid,"  Kropot- 
kin ;  "New  Creations  in  Plant  Life," 
Harwood;  "Lamarck,  His  Life  and 
Work,"  Packard. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The  Board  of  Control  considers 
this  book  and  the  Nubject  of  sociology 
eminently  fitted  to  the  class  of  read- 
ers to  be  found  doing  the  work  of 
the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 


Suggestive  Plan  by  Months. 

September, '  Book  I  and  as  collat- 
eral reading  Ely's  Evolution  of  In- 
dustrial Society;  October  and  No- 
vember, Book  II  and  Gidding's  Prin- 
ciples of  Sociology ;  December,  Book 
III  and  Brinton's  Basis  of  Sociai 
Relations;  January,  Book  IV;  Feb- 
ruary, Book  V ;  March,  Book  VI ; 
April,  Book  VII. 

Other  Supplementary  Books. 

"Immigration,"  Hall)  "American 
Charities,"  Warner)  "Social  Con- 
trol/' Ross)  "Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Society,"  Vincent  and 
Small)  "The  Land  Question," 
Francis  Walker)  "Democracy  and 
Social  Ethics,"  Addams. 

For  any  current  discussions  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  will 
be  of  special  help  and  interest. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESSAYS. 

Each  essay  is  a  standard  classic. 
Each  author  is  known  as  a  writer  of 
vigorous  English.  Each  subject  ap- 
peals to  the  student  of  today. 

The  last  five  essays  might  easily  be 
made  the  basis  of  splendid  work  in 
History. 

Suggestive  Plan. 

Read  these  essays  in  order,  one  in 
September,  two  in  October,  two  in 
November,  two  in  December. 

Supplement  each  essay  by  another 
by  the  same  author;  or  by  another 
author  on  the  same  line  of  thought. 

Read  the  last  five  essays  during 
January,  February  and  March  and 
with  them  read  biographies  of  Mor- 
ley,  Froude,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  and 
Freeman. 

SOCIOLOGY- BLACKMAR'S  ELEMENTS. 

By  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey.  Van  >Veit 

Reading  Circle  work  tor  Septem- 
ber. Read  the  preface  and  book  first. 
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Sf  )ecial  topics : 

1.  Need  of  Scientific  Study  of  the 
f^cts  of  Society. 

2.  Helplessness  of  the  Individual. 

3.  Forms  of  Social  Cooperation. 

4.  Universality  of   Organization. 

5.  The  Family. 

6.  Methods  and  Means  of  Com- 
munication. 

Attempt  to  read  at  least  one  of  the 
four  splendid  books  named  at  the 
<:lose  of  this  chapter. 

Define  Sociology.  What  is  the  ami 
and  scope  of  Sociology?  How  is  it 
related  to  History?  To  Politics?  To 
Geography?  To  Political  Economy? 
To  Commerce?  To  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice?  To  School  .Adminis- 
tration?   To  the  Church? 


EVOLUTION  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

By  Dr.  J.  A.  CuUer,  Miami  Univertity. 

[The  following  is  the  first  article 
of  a  series  to  be  prepared  by  Dr. 
Culler.  We  are  certain  that  our 
readers  will  derive  great  pleasure 
and  benefit  from  a  careful  reading  of 
what  Dr.  Culler  has  to  say  on  this 
subject  from  month  to  montii.  — 
Editor.] 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  spe- 
cies and  the  descent  of  man  is  very 
frequently  discussed,  either  seriously 
or  flippantly,  but  comparatively  few 
persons,  teachers  included,  have  ever 
made  an  earnest  endeavor  to  know 
Avhat  Darwinism  is  or  what  are  the 
grounds  of  contention  in  regard  to 
this  subject  at  the  present  time. 
Judging  by  remarks  frequently  made 
by  intelligent  men  and  women,  about 
all  there  is  in  evolution  is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  man  de- 
scended from  a  monkey,  while  first 
should  be  considered  the  great  scien- 
tific facts  of  evolution  in  life  and 
after  these  are  known  it  is  possible 
to    look    with    less   prejudice   and    a 


finer  insight  for  man*s  relation  and 
place  in  the  world. 

A  most  excellent  treatise  on  the 
subject  is  selected  for  the  O.  T.  K. 
C.  for  the  coming  year.  The  book  is 
entitled  "Evolution  and  Animal 
Life,"  and  is  written  by  the  president 
and  one  of  the  professors  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University.  These 
authors  say  in  their  preface,  *'We 
cannot  talk  long  without  saying 
something  others  do  not  believe. 
Others  cannot  talk  long  without  say- 
ing something  we  do  not  believe."  In 
other  words  the  treatment  in  this 
book  is  in  no  sense  dogmatic.  The 
authors  make  no  attempt  to  close  tne 
subject  or  say  the  final  word.  The 
only  effort  is  a  search  for  the  truth. 
(}ood  teaching  is  never  dogmatic.  A 
good  teacher  sees  to  it  that  a  subject, 
whatever  it  is,  is  not  closed  but  rather 
that  the  student  is  inspired  to  con- 
tinue his  work  through  life. 

The  authors  have  been  able  to  put 
this  discussion  in  very  attractive  form 
and  yet  many  to  whom  these  lines  of 
thought  and  methods  oi  reasomug 
are  new,  will  not  be  interested  with- 
out a  persistent  determination  to 
"get  into"  the  subject.  The  first  and 
third  chapters  must  be  read,  re-read, 
and  thought  out  before  the  reader  is 
ready  to  go  on.  The  second  chapter 
presents  no  difficulty. 

Bionomics  is  the  new  name  ap- 
plied to  this  subject.  It  is  better 
than  the  term  Organic  Evolution  De- 
cause  it  means  only  a  treatise  on  the 
laws  of  life  without  any  assumptions 
as  to  what  the  laws  are.  The  old 
idea  was  that  the  egg  contained  the 
"beginnings  of  each  part  of  tne  final 
organism"  and  that  growth  was  sim- 
ply the  evolution  and  development  of 
these  parts.  This  is  known  as  the 
rncasi'tnent  theory.  The  perfection  of 
the  microscope  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  theorv  and  the  substitu- 
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tion  of  Epigenesis  where  cell  upon 
cell  is  born  from  the  parent  cell  or 
egg,  all  similar  to  the  parent  cell, 
this  germ  or  parent  cell  containing 
within  itself  the  mechanism  which 
insures  similarity  in  its  offspring. 
This  mechanism,  fully  discussed  in 
later  chapters,  is  the  "physical  basis 
oi  heredity"  and  an  individual  is  a 
realization  of  this  hereditary  ten- 
dency, liut  no  two  individuals  are 
ever  exactly  alike,  either  in  tlie  vege- 
table or  animal  kingdom.  Variation 
is  a  universal  fact  in  all  organic  pro- 
ducts. This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
"origin  of  species."  (For  a  definitien 
of  species  see  last  paragraph  on  page 
13). 

There  is,  tlien,  first  variation  in  in-, 
dividuals,  a  fact  observed  on  every 
hand  and  without  which  "all  organ- 
isms would  be  identical  in  structure." 
Second,  heredity  causes  these  varia- 
tions lo  persist  and  to  be  continued 
in  succeeding  generations.  Third, 
natural  selection  places  a  premium 
upon  those  characteristics  which  are 
best  suited  to  the  conditions  in  which 
an  organism  is  placed.  In  any  com- 
petition that  which  is  best  adapted 
will  survive.  F(mrth,  isolation  pre- 
serves the  changes  brought  about  by 
other  causes  and  prevents  that  uni- 
formity which  would  resuh  from 
"cross-breeding  with  the  mass."  Thus 
a  si)ecics  may  be  the  result  of  all 
these  and  other  influences.  The  be- 
ginning is  variation  and  tlic  other 
causes  then  modify  and  direct.  Xat- 
ural  selection  is  not  a  cause  of  species 
but  a  directiiiLi  and  controlling 
factor. 

"The  science  of  bionomics  centers 
al)out  the  theory  of  descent,  the  be- 
lief tliat  organs  and  species  as  we 
know  them  are  derived  from  other 
and  often  simpler  forms  by  pro(X*sses 
of  divergence  and  adaptation."  No 
biologist  doubts  the  facts  of  Darwin- 


Lsm,  the  contention  arises  over  the 
causes  assigned  for  the  facts  ob- 
served. Biologists  are  divided  inta 
three  or  four  schools  on  the  subject 
of  origin  of  species.  The  VVeis- 
mann  school  contends  that  species 
are  almost  wholly  the  result  of  nat- 
ural selection.  A  second  school  holds 
that  natural  selection  has  practically 
notliing  to  do  with  species- forming 
except  as  a  controlling  and  directing 
factor.  A  third  school  thinks  that 
both  the  other  schools  make  extreme 
claims.  Both  state  a  truth  but 
eliminate  other  factors  which  are 
also  potent  in  species-forming.  It  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  note 
the  tendency,  after  all  the  contention 
and  investigation  of  modern  times, 
to  go  back  to  the  claims  made  by  a 
great  man  (Darwin)  more  than  a 
half  century  ago.  Many  biologists 
in  the  last  few  years  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  botanist  de  Vries  claim 
that  species  are  a  result  of  7nutation 
(variation)  and  that  selection  is  only 
directive  in  its  nature.  This  is  op- 
posed to  the  claims  of  Weismann  and 
more  nearly  in  accord  with  Darwin, 
l)ut  mutation  refers  to  a -variation 
by  leaps  and  bounds  (saltation)  as 
contrasted  with  a  slow  gradual 
ctiange. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  work 
to  explain  the  origin  of  life.  "We 
do  not  know  a  single  positive  thing 
about  it."  Life  comes  only  from  liv- 
ing bodies,  but  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  earth  life  could  not  have  existed. 
Whence  then  did  it  come?  The 
theory  of  Lord  Kelvin  was  that  liv- 
ing substances  were  brought  to  the 
earth  by  meteorites  but  this  only 
])ushes  the  (|uestion  back  to  some 
other  point  in  the  universe.  An  es- 
sential part  of  the  cells  of  plants  and 
animals  is  protoplasm,  composed 
principally  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,   nitrogen,    and   sulphur   and 
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yet  it  is  different  from  that  kind  of 
protoplasm  which  may  be  made  in 
the  laboratory  from  these  same  ele- 
ments. The  properties  of  a  substance 
depend  not  only  on  the  elements 
which  enter  into  its  composition  but 
also  very  largely  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  elementary  particles  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Life-protoplasm 
appears  to  be  highly  complex  in  its 
arrangement  and  no  analysis  of  the 
chemical  compound  can  detect  the 
character  of  this  arrangement.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  at  one  time  the 
conditions  on  the  earth  were  by  for- 
tunate coincidence  such  that  C.  H. 
O.  N.  united  in  those  complex  mole- 
cules which  are  the  characteristic  of 
life-protoplasm.  But  whatever  the 
origin  of  life  may  be,  the  purpose 
here  is  to  explain  how  the  wonderful 
va'Tieties  or  differences  have  come 
about.  Some  of  these  causes  we  have 
already  epitomized  without  any  at- 
tempt to  give  evidence  or  discussion. 
The  reader  should  take  up  these 
points  step  by  step  as  given  by  Pres- 
ident Jordan  and  Professor  Kellogg. 
If.  in  addition,  the  "Origin  of  Spe- 
cies" by  Darwin  can  also  be  read,  so 
much  the  better. 

The  study  of  such  a  subject  as 
this,  even  if  it  does  nothing  more, 
•cannot  but  give  a  man  larger  views 
of  all  that  is,  and  increase  his  faith 
and  belief  in  a  supreme  being.  Man 
is  apt  to  be  little  and  seliish  anjd  to 
judge  all  other  things  by  himself. 
Time  is  apt  to  be  measured  by  the 
length  of  a  man's  life.  Changes 
which  occur  in  nature  in  a  lifetime 
are  so  slight  that  man  is  apt  to  insist 
that  no  change  has  been  made.  This 
is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  au- 
thors in  their  comparison  of  a  life- 
time to  a  flash  of  lightning  during 
a  storm.  An  observer  who  sees  the 
swaying  trees  and  whirling  clouds 
<^nly  during  the   flash,   thinks  all   ib 


at  rest.  Or,  illustrated  in  another 
way,  the  lily  and  tulip  decided  that 
the  gardener  was  immortal  because 
they  had  watched  from  day  to  day 
during  their  lifetime  and  could  see 
no  change  in  him. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

By  B.  M.  C. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  the 
modern  novel  is  thrust  upon  the 
reader  at  every  turn  from  every  point 
of  vantage;  when  the  new  fads  and 
fancies  are  followed  by  such  large 
numbers  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing old;  when  we  are  told  thai 
"Education  is  a  persistent  growth  in 
self  consciousness  by  successive  isola- 
tions or  estrangement  and  the  return 
out  of  isolation  or  the  cancelling  of 
the  estrangement,"  by  a  so-called 
learned  man,  we  turn  with  gratitude 
in  our  souls  and  a  sense  of  mental 
tranquillity  to  the  charming  simplic- 
ity of  Washington  Irving. 

When  William  and  Sarah  Irving 
looked  into  the  face  of  their  eleventh 
child,  born  April  3,  1783,  in  New 
V'ork,  the  patriot  army  occupied  the 
city  and  the  fond  and  ambitious 
mother  said,  "Washington's  work  is 
ended  and  the  child  shall  be  named 
after  him,"  for,  we  are  told,  "she 
had  a  hope  that  her  son  might  grow 
up  and  perform  the  work  left  by 
such  men  as  Washington."  When 
the  first  president  was  again  in  New 
\'ork  a  Scotch  maid  followed  him 
into  a  shop  and  presented  the  baby 
to  him,  saying,  "Please,  your  honor, 
here's  a  bairn  was  named  after  you." 
Washington  placed  his  hand  in  bless- 
ing on  the  lad's  head  and  so  the 
father  of  his  country  met  the  father 
of  American  literature.  For,  while 
Charles  Brocton  Brown  was  the  first 
American  to  make  literature  a  pro- 
fession, Irving  was  the  first  to  re- 
ceive recognition  in  Europe. 
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Strange  phenomenon  of  birth! 
Irving*s  father  was  Scotch  and  his 
mother  English.  Had  they  remained 
in  England  Irving  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  as  accomplished  as 
he  ever  became,  but  his  father  "be- 
ing in  trade"  he  could  never  have 
been  received  on  equal  terms  by  the 
polite  society  of  Europe.  Going 
abroad,  however,  as  an  American  cit- 
izen he  was  cocdially  received  by  all. 
Always  delicate  in  health  he  made 
his  first  trip  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Returning  two  years  later  with 
renewed  health  he,  with  his  brother 
William  and  a  friend,  James  K. 
Paulding,  published  the  Salmagundi 
Papers.  In  1809  the  Knickerbocker 
History  of  New  York  appeared.  The 
success  of  the  History  was  such  that 
he  gave  up  all  thought  of  law  as  a 
profession  and  became  a  sleeping 
partner  of  his  brothers,  whose  busi- 
ness house  was  in  Liverpool,  and 
continued  his  literary  work.  In  1815 
he  made  his  second  trip  abroad,  this 
time  in  the  interests  of  business.  A 
few  years  later  the  failure  of  the 
firm  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
support  not  only  himself  but  his 
family.  The  result  was  The  Sketch- 
book. Barrett  Wendell  in  his  de- 
lightful Literary  History  of  America 
says  that  the  prose  of  the  Sketch- 
book has  "hardly  been  surpassed,  if 
indeed  it  has  been  equalled,  in  nine- 
teenth-century England. 

The  Sketch-book  was  read  by 
Longfellow  in  his  youth  "with  ever 
increasing  wonder  and  delight''  and 
in  his  later  years  he  says,  "Yet  still 
the  charm  of  the  Sketch-book  re- 
mains unbroken ;  the  old  fascination 
remains  about  it ;  and  whenever  I 
open  its  pages,  I  open  that  mysterious 
door  which  leads  back  into  the 
haunted  chambers  of  youth." 

The  mutability  of  literature  has 
been    selected    as    the    representative 


essay  in  the  collection  for  the  .readers 
of  the  Circle.  This  delightful  col- 
loquy in  Westminster  Abbey  should 
be  followed  by  the  essay  on  West- 
minster Abbey  itself. 

When  the  routine  of  the  Septem- 
ber days  seems  a  bit  monotonous 
after  the  freedom  and  change  of  va- 
cation take  a  midnight  ride  through 
Sleeply  Hollow  with  Ichabod  Crane 
until  your  hair  assumes  a  proper  per- 
pendicular attitude  and  go  to  work, 
the  next  morning  alive  and  awake. 
Or,  perchance,  you  are  a  trifle  ner- 
vous over  your  first  school  —  forget 
it  all  while  you  read  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle. 

From  1822  to  1832  Irving  pro- 
duced Bracebridge  Hall,  Tales  of  a. 
Traveler,  History  of  Columbus,  Con- 
quest of  Granada,  Voyages  and  Dis- 
coveries of  the  Companions  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  The  Alhambra. 

From  1829  to  1831  Irving  was 
secretary  of  the  United  States  lega- 
tion. In  1832  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica where  he  was  welcomed  with  al- 
most national  honor. 

The  Crayon  Miscellany,  Astoria,, 
and  The  Rocky  Mountains,  1832  to- 
1837,  are  inferior  to  his  other  works. 

In  1841  he  was  appointed  United  . 
States  minister  to  Madrid  where  he 
remained  for  three  years.  The  work 
which  followed  again  added  to  his 
reputation  and  consisted  of  his  life 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Mahomet  and 
his  Successors,  Wolfert's  Roost,  and 
his  Life  of  Washington  which  was 
not  completed  until  the  year  of  his 
death. 

After  returning  from  Madrid  he- 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  months  in  the  west, 
at  his  country-seat,  Sunnyside,  near 
Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died 
November  28,  1859. 

While  Washington  Irving  had  no- 
special  message  on  any  special  sub- 
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ject  he  used  his  dehcate,  refined,  ana 
classic  style  to  present  a  quaint  hu- 
mor which  has  brightened  and 
blessed  his  readers.  Wendell  says, 
"Irving  is  certainly  a  permanent  lit- 
erary figure.  What  makes  him  so 
is  not  novelty  or  power,  but  charm- 
ing refinement." 


If  possible  read  Charles  Dudley 
Warner's  Life  of  Irving  and  Barrett 
Wendell's  essay  on  Irving,  in  a  Lit- 
erary History  of  America. 

Compare  the  humor  of  Irving  with 
that  of  Mark  Twain  and  Mr.  Doo- 
ley.  Is  there  any  similarity,  and  if 
so,  tell  wherein  it  lies. 


OHIO. 


Tune:    Hail  Columbia. 

Ohio,  the  pearl  of  great  beauty 
Which    Columbia    wears    on    her 
breast 
We    rejoice    Fairest    State    of    the 
Union 
That  thy  plains  by  our  Father  are 
blessed. 
We   rejoice   that   thy   sons   and   thy 
daughters 
Have  hearts  for  the  good  and  the 
true 
We  rejoice'  that  thy  bright  sparkling 
•  waters 
Bring  health,  wealth  and  joy  unto 
you. 

Chorus : 

Then  hurra  for  Ohio,  dear  Mother, 
Of  thy  name  and  thy  fame  we  will 
boast 
You    gave    your    best    sons    to    the 
Nation 
In  the  hour  when  she  needed  them 
most. 

Fair  Ohio  the  Mother  of  heroes 
And  of  scholars  and  statesmen  as 
well 


Of  patriots,  poets  and  painters 
Of  their  brave  deeds  let  history 
tell. 
Thy  cities  are  homes  of  great  splen- 
dor 
Thy    grateful    soil    richest    fruit 
brings 
Thy  yeomen  are  lords  of  creation 
The  whole  world  has  no  grander 
kings. 

Chorus:  Then  hurra  for  Ohio,  etc. 

Bright    water,    bright    water    bring 
hither 
Let  our   goblets   be   filled  to  the 
brim 
We  will  sing  sweetest  songs  for  Ohio 

Her  glory  shall  never  grow  dim. 

May  the  fame  of  Ohio  grow  brighter 

Till  it  reaches  to  earth's  farthest 

shore 

Hurra  for  her  sons  and  her  daughters 

And  hurra  for  Ohio  once  more. 

Chorus :  Then  hurra  for  Ohio,  etc. 
— L.  E.  Grennan, 
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The  following  paragraph  is  taken 
from  "Jottings  from  the  Conven- 
tion." Joitrtml  of  Eiiiication,  Boston : 

"Storekeepers,  trolley  conductors, 
police  all  courteous  and  hospitable. 
The  Western  Reserve  maintains  its 
Boston  traditions." 

Some  people  in  Ohio  are  glad  we 
can  not  trace  our  modesty  to  the  same 
sounx*. 

;;:  J}J  * 

The  one  thing  for  which  the 
schools  of  England  are  noted  is  the 
thoroughness,  the  solidity  of  their 
v.ork.  Iliey  will  not  tolerate  a  mere 
superficial  smattering.  This  sort  of 
thing  would  be  a  subversion  of  all 
school  traditions  and  would  be  school 
treason.  The  boy  must  know,  must 
know  that  he  knows,  and  know  why 
he  knows.  In  this  respect  the  Eng- 
lish schools  may  be  imitated  by  our 
own. 

*  :|c  * 

Jrsr  as  a  civilization  may  be 
judged  by  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  it  uses,  as  has  been  often  said, 
so  a  mathematics  room  in  a  school 
may  be  judged  by  the  amount  of 
chalk.  The  more  chalk  the  better 
work.  If  the  teacher  docs  the  work 
there  will  be  economy  of  chalk,  but  if 
tlie  j)Upils  do  the  work  they  will 
luarn  the  subject   but  will   grind  up 
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the   chalk.      Bles^-.od  are  the  crayon 
grinders. 

Cri/rrRK  can't  be  put  on  with  a 
trowel.  It  must  come  from  the  in- 
side and  we  must  cause  this  inside 
to  grow  so  that  tlie  outside  may  be 
sloughed  off.  It  is  a  delicate  task  to 
find  the  right  sort  of  food  for  this 
inside  and  to  know  how  to  adminis- 
ter it,  but  that  is  the  task  that  is  set 
for  the  teacher.  If  he  can  meet  this  re- 
.sponsibility  he  is  a  success,  but  this 
is  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  of 
teaching. 

*     *     * 

Thk  good  teacher  must  have 
''eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head,"  must 
know  things  without  actually  seeing 
them,  must  possess,  in  a  way.  the 
power  of  divination,  so  that  he  can 
see  through  walls  and  around  cor- 
ners, that  he  can  read  a  volume  in 
the  movement  of  a  hand  or  the 
flash  of  an  eye.  In  short,  a  good 
teacher  must  have  instinct  and  not  be 
compelled  to  depend  upon  eye-sight 
for  information. 


The  teacher  of  history  has  a  dif- 
ficult work.  The  poet  has  idealized 
the  facts  of  history,  the  painter  has 
exaggerated  them,  and  tradition  has 
distorted  them,  and  these  facts  make 
the  work  of  the  teacher  far  more  dif- 
ficult. He  must  often  run  counter  to 
all  these  influences  and  that  may 
mean  the  uprooting  of  beliefs  that 
have  become  well  fixed.  But  he  must 
persevere  for  we  can  not  afford  to 
have  the  facts  of  history  perverted 
or  wrong  in  perspective. 


We  have  always  had  a  sympathetic 
feeling  for  Robinson  Crusoe,  not  be- 
cause he  was  cast  away  on  an  island ; 
not   l)ecause  he  had   to  use  his  wits 


to  obtain  food  and  drink;  but  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  access  to  a 
dictionary.  Poor  fellow  I  His  case 
in  this  respect  was  truly  pathetic. 
How  civilized  man,  male  or  female, 
can  get  on  without  a  dictionary  is 
past  comprehension. 


In  the  domain  of  Art,  the  classi- 
cists believed  that  everything  depend- 
ed upon  the  drawling — that  if  their 
lines  were  right  color  mattered  but 
little.  The  romanticists,  on  the 
other  hand,  believed  that  color  was 
the  principal  and,  indeed,  about  the 
only  thing  to  be  considered.  Good 
teaching  is  a  combination  of  these 
two  theories.  The  lines  appeal  to 
the  intellect  and  color  to  the  emo- 
tions. In  teaching  we  must  have 
both. 

*  *     * 

We  should  not  overestimate  our  in- 
fluence over  our  pupils  nor  arrogate 
what  does  not  properly  belong  to  us. 
The  chances  are  tliat  the  boys  in  our 
school  who  go  straight  are  doing 
more  for  their  recalcitrant  com- 
panion than  the  teacher  and  the 
teacher  is  wise  who  secures  the  co- 
o])erition  of  these  boys  in  dealing 
with  offenders.  The  boy  wants  to 
stand  well  with  his  fellows  even 
though     he     is     indifferent     to     the 

teacher. 

*  *     *  > 

No  boy,  after  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  twelve,  wants  to  l)e  treated  aa 
a  Willie  Boy,  as  a  Sissy  Boy,  as  a 
Mamma's  Darling  Pet  Boy.  He  re- 
sents all  this  and  the  teacher  will 
incur  his  displeasure  who  thus  treats 
him.  He  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
stirring  of  manhood  within  and  he 
knows  that  gush  is  no  proper  food 
for  manhood.  He  is  willing  to  "take 
his  medicine"  on  the  ball  field  and  he 
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'J'hk  following  paragraph  is  taken 
from  "Jottings  from  the  Conven- 
tion," Jonniiil  of  luiucatioTij  Boston  : 

"Storekeepers,  trolley  conductors, 
l)olice  all  courteous  and  hospitable. 
The  Western  Reserve  maintains  its 
Boston  traditions." 

Some  people  in  Ohio  are  glad  we 
can  not  trace  our  modesty  to  the  same 
source. 

=::  :!:  * 

The  one  thing  for  which  the 
schools  of  Fngland  are  noted  is  the 
thoroughness,  the  solidity  of  their 
v.ork.  They  will  not  tolerate  a  mere 
su])erficial  smattering.  This  sort  of 
thing  would  be  a  subversion  of  all 
school  traditions  and  would  be  school 
treason.  The  boy  must  know,  must 
know  that  he  knows,  and  know^  why 
he  knows.  In  this  respect  the  Eng- 
lish schools  may  be  imitated  by  our 
own. 

*  :h  * 

Ji'sr  as  a  civilization  may  be 
judged  by  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  it  uses,  as  has  been  often  said, 
so  a  mathematics  room  in  a  school 
may  i)c  judged  by  the  amount  of 
clialk.  The  more  chalk  the  better 
work.  If  the  teacher  docs  the  work 
there  will  be  economy  of  chalk,  but  if 
tlie  pupils  do  the  work  they  will 
UMrn  tlie  subject  but  will   grind  up 
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the  chalk.      Blessed  are   the  crayon 
grinders. 

*  *.     * 

Cui/ri*RE  can't  be  put  on  with  a 
trowel.  It  must  come  from  the  in- 
side and  we  must  cause  this  inside 
to  grow  so  that  the  outside  may  be 
sloughed  off.  It  is  a  delicate  task  to 
find  the  right  sort  of  food  for  this 
inside  and  to  know  how  to  adminis- 
ter it,  but  that  is  the  task  that  is  set 
for  the  teacher.  If  he  can  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility he  is  a  success,  but  this 
is  the  crux  of  the  whole  ])roblem  of 
teaching. 

*  *     * 

Thk  good  teacher  must  have 
"eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head,"  must 
know  things  without  actually  seeing 
them,  must  i)ossess,  in  a  way,  the 
power  of  divination,  so  that  he  can 
see  through  walls  and  around  cor- 
ners, that  he  can  read  a  volume  in 
the  movement  of  a  hand  or  the 
flash  of  an  eye.  In  short,  a  good 
teacher  must  have  instinct  and  not  be 
com|ielled  to  depend  upon  eye-sight 
for  information. 


The  teacher  of  history  has  a  dif- 
ficult work.  The  i)oet  has  idealized 
the  facts  of  history,  the  painter  has 
exaggerated  them,  and  tradition  has 
distorted  them,  and  these  facts  make 
the  work  of  the  teacher  far  more  dif- 
ficult. He  must  often  run  counter  to 
all  these  influences  and  that  may 
mean  the  uprooting  of  beliefs  that 
have  become  well  fixed.  But  he  must 
persevere  for  we  can  not  afford  to 
have  the  facts  of  history  perverted 
or  wrong  in  perspective. 


We  have  always  had  a  sympathetic 
feeling  for  Robinson  Crusoe,  not  be- 
cause he  was  cast  away  on  an  island ; 
not  because  he  had  to  use  his  wits 


to  obtain  food  and  drink;  but  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  access  to  a 
dictionary.  Poor  fellow !  His  case 
in  this  respect  was  truly  pathetic. 
How  civilized  man,  male  or  female, 
can  get  on  without  a  dictionary  is 
past  comprehension. 


In  the  domain  of  Art,  the  classi- 
cists believed  that  everything  depend- 
ed upon  the  drawing — that  if  their 
lines  were  right  color  mattered  but 
little.  The  romanticists,  on  the 
other  hand,  believed  that  color  was 
the  principal  and,  indeed,  about  the 
(mly  thing  to  be  considered.  Good 
teaching  is  a  combination  of  these 
two  theories.  The  lines  appeal  to 
the  intellect  and  color  to  the  emo- 
tions. In  teaching  we  must  have 
both. 

*  *     * 

\\y.  should  not  overestimate  our  in- 
fluence over  our  pupils  nor  arrogate 
what  does  not  properly  belong  to  us. 
The  chances  are  tliat  the  boys  in  our 
school  who  go  straight  are  doing 
more  for  their  recalcitrant  com- 
panion than  the  teacher  and  the 
teacher  is  wise  who  secures  the  co- 
ojjerition  of  these  boys  in  dealing 
v.iih  offenders.  The  boy  wants  to 
stand  well  with  his  fellows  even 
though     he     is     indifferent     to     the 

teacher. 

*  *     *  > 

No  boy,  after  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  twelve,  wants  to  be  treated  as 
a  Willie  Boy,  as  a  Sissy  Boy,  as  a 
Mamma's  Darling  Pet  Boy.  He  re- 
sents 'all  this  and  the  teacher  will 
incur  his  displeasure  who  thus  treats 
him.  He  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
stirring  of  manhood  within  and  he 
knows  that  gush  is  no  proper  food 
for  manhood.  He  is  willing  to  "take 
his  medicine"  on  tlie  ball  field  and  he 
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wants  this  quality  recognized  by  all 
people.     He  is  no  ijiolly-coddle. 


Slang  betokens  a  poverty  of  lan- 
guage and  no  teacher  can  afford  to 
advertise  this  kind  of  poverty.  The 
teacher  may  laugh  at  his  own  sup- 
posed witicism  in  using  a  slang  ex- 
pression'but  the  pupils  soon  come  to 
know  that  he  uses  this  expression 
that  he  may  not  be  at  the  trouble  to 
find  the  better  one.  If  teachers  fail 
to  uphold  right  standards  in  the  use 
of  language  we  shall  very  soon  de- 
teriorate as  a  nation  in  this  respect 
and  surely  we  ought  not  to  become 
worse  than  we  are. 


Begin  now  to  prepare  to  make 
February  12,'  ipOQ,  the  greatest  day 
your  school  and  your  community  ever 
witnessed.  The  children  and  their 
parents  can  not  know  too  much  of 
the  life  and  work  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  article  by  Dr.  Fess  of 
Antioch  College,  will  continue  to  be 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  contents 
of  the  Monthly  the  coming  months, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  to  publish  in 
good  season  a  specially  prepared 
program  for  use  of  teachers  and 
pupils  on  this  great  centennial. 
*     *     * 

The  dull  boy,  the  backward  boy, 
the  boy  with  some  physical  imper- 
fection, these  are  the  boys  who 
should  have  our  earnest  care.  The 
school  is  not  run  for  the  beneSt  of  a 
favored  few  but  for  all.  It  is  easy 
for  the  teacher  to  take  the  credit  for 
bright  pupils  and  lay  the  blame  of 
the  slow  one.^  upon  the  home  or  the 
teacher  last  year.  Such  a  course  is 
absolutely  unfair.  The  test  of  good 
teaching  is  the  slow  pupil.  If  the 
teac  her  can  bring  him  along  success- 
fully the  bright   pupil   will   be   well 


taken  care  of.  But  the  reverse  of 
this  is  not  true.  The  teacher  shouldl 
not  take  credit  for  the  work  that  na- 
ture has  done.  The  bright  boy  is- 
nature's  work;  the  slow  boy  is  the- 
teacher's  care  and  responsibility. 

*  *     * 

The  Monthly  scribe  has  no  cie- 
sire  to  exploit  the  fact  that  he  spent 
his  vacation  in  Europe,  for  there  is- 
nothing  specially  heroic  in  that  in 
these  modern  days.  His  trip  \vas- 
made  for  the  purpose  of  a  broader 
outlook  and  new  view-points.  If  this- 
issue  of  the  Monthly  savors  of 
Europe,  let  it  be  known  that  we  aic 
always  trying  to  help  the  teachers  of 
Ohio  in  their  work  and  all  during 
the  trip  we  kept  them  in  mind.  We 
are  hoping  that  the  little  touches  we 
give  here  and  there  in  this  number 
may  furnish  suggestions  to  teachers 
of  geography,  history,  and  literature 
so  that  all  our  readers  may  derive 
some  profit.,  if  not  pleasure,  from  the 
summer  trip.  We  hope  that  next 
summer  many  of  our  readers  may 
take  the  trip  themselves  for  in  that 
way  only  can  they  fully  know  what 
pleasures  such  a  trip  offers. 

*  *     * 

SuPT.  Dyer  of  Cincinnati  in  his- 
Columbus  address  June  19,  made  a. 
strong  appeal  for  some  substitute  10- 
the  boys  for  the  activities  that  fell 
to  the  lot  of  boys  in  former  times 
when  they  had  hands  and  minds  oc- 
cupied with  many  chores  out  of 
school  hours.  The  boy  problem  in: 
the  cities  is  a  stupendous  one  and 
that  because  the  hours  out  of  school 
are  so  fraught  with  danger.  It  is- 
next  to  criminal  to  rear  a  boy  in  idle- 
ness and  if  the  school  and  the  home 
fail  to  find  proper  activities  for  him 
some  other  agencies  will  surely  find 
improper  ones.  It  is  well  for  a  boy 
to  work  —  work  till  his  muscles  are 
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sore.  Then  the  bed  seems  a  blessing 
and  not  a  punishment.  Manual 
training  will  help  and  because  it 
helps  in  the  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem  it  is  to  be  commended.  Supt. 
Dyer's  address  was  most  timely  and 
the  Columbus  people  are  grateful. 


The  surface  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel is  undulating  if  anybody  cares  to 
know.  This  distance  from  Folketone 
to  Boulogne  is  said  to  be  twenty-nine 
miles  but  seemed  about  twenty-nine 
hundred  to  some  Ohio  people  who 
seemed  to  yearn  for  French  territory. 
At  rather  infrequent  lucid  intervals 
we  were  inclined  to  speculate  upon 
the  experiences  of  such  boats  as  made 
up  the  Spanish  Armada  in  going  the 
length  of  the  Channel  instead  of 
merely  across.  Possibly  their  ex- 
periences would  have  a  tendency  to 
reconcile  men  to  defeat  if  not  death. 
In  between  waves  that  washed  over 
the  decks  we  had  time  to  note  the 
name  of  the  ship  Invicta  and,  some- 
how, it  gave  us  courage.  There  is 
something  in  a  name  after  all.  That 
would  be  a  good  name  for  teachers 
to  adopt — though  we/  hope  their 
course  will  not  always  be  such  as 
the  English   Channel. 


There  is  such  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween genuine  wholesome  humor  in 
the  class-room  and  facetiousness  and 
fortunate  the  class  whose  teacher  rec- 
ognizes this  difference.  The  teacher 
who  is  blessed  with  a  sense  of  humor 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the  one 
who  lacks  it.  A  good  hearty  laugh 
in  the  class  in  which  all  join  is 
wholesome  and  tends  to  unify  as  well 
as  brighten  the  work.  But  the  teach- 
er who  tries  to  make  occasion  for  a 
laugh  is  playing  with  a  dangerous 
tool.    He  may  create  a  laugh  but  the 


pupils  may  be  laughing  at  him  rather 
than  with  him  and  this  is  always  haz- 
ardous. Humor  is  spontaneous  and! 
infectious  while  facetiousness  lies- 
near  the  border-line  of  the  frivolous 
and  grotesque.  Pupils  lose  respect 
for  the.teacher  who  is  trying  to  show 
off,  trying  to  be  funny  and  smart,, 
but  they  have  profound  respect  for- 
the  teacher  with  a  soul  big  enough* 
for  genuine  humor. 


We  stand  confounded  before  the- 
concierge,  the  head  porter  of  the  ho- 
tel on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He- 
must  know  all  about  the  city  and. 
give  information  in  the  language  of 
the  person  who  seeks  it.  This  person » 
may  be  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  an- 
Italian,  a  Spaniard,  an  American,  or 
a  citizen  of  some  other  land  but  the 
concierge  must  meet  him  on  his  own 
ground.  He  is  another  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt  minus  the  blacksmith  tools.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  each  teacher 
in  Ohio  had  to  name  all  the  articles- 
in  a  drugstore  in  seven  languages  as- 
a  part  of  his  examination  for  a  cer- 
tificate. The  present  uniform  queb- 
tions  would  seem  a  holiday  picnic, 
with  fried  chicken  accompaniment,  in 
comparison.  But  this  man  must 
know  the  contents  of  all.  the  stores 
besides  all  that  pertains  to  all  the 
streets  in  all  the  languages.  If  the 
teacher  wants  to  know  what  versatil- 
ity is  let  him  consider  the  concierge^ 


In  the  recent  vacation  we  saw^ 
quite  a  few  people,  teachers  at  that, 
whose  vacation  experiences  were  con- 
clusive proof  that,  as  a  general  prop- 
ositions, teachers  can  do  whatever 
they  make  up  their  minds  to  do.  We 
have  in  mind  three  young  ladies- 
whose  salary  is  very  moderate  but 
just  because  they  had  a  burning  de- 
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sire  to  visit  Europe  the  way  opened 
up.  They  might  have  pleaded  pov- 
erty as  many  people  do,  or  they  might 
have  thought  another  summer  would 
be  more  favorable,  or  they  might  have 
brought  forth  many  other  hackneyed 
excuses.  But  they  did  none  of  these 
things.  'Hiey  simply  packed  their 
luggage  and  boarded  the  train.  They 
have,  enterprise,  they  have  energy, 
they  have  visions,  and  they  have  life. 
Such  teachers  should  receive  an  in- 
crease of  salary,  not  because  they 
have  visited  Europe,  but  because  they 
have  these  qualities  and  are  not  con- 
tent to  stand  still. 


As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be 
done  in  one  'forenoon  it  is  pertinent 
to  cite  the  fact  that  Supt.  Beach ler 
and  the  writer  left  the  hotel  in  Lon- 
don one  morning  about  nine  o'clock, 
did  some  shof)ping  in  the  Sheffield 
cutlery  line  so  as  to  economize  on 
barbers'  bills,  then  visited  St.  Paul's, 
to  see  Holman  Hunt's  great  paint- 
ing "The  Light  of  the  World"  and 
to  see  the  tombs  of  Wellington,  Nel- 
son and  Gordon,  then  stopped  in  to 
see  the  famous  old  restaurant  Chesire 
Cheese,  the  celebrated  resort  of  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  then  to  the  Temple,  the 
rendezvous  of  so  many  literary  char- 
acters, then  around  to  the  old  Curi- 
osity Shop  which  every  reader  of 
Dickens  is  anxious  to  see,  and  then 
another  visit  to  the  British  iMuseum 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  the 
original  copy  of  NIagna  Charta  and 
the  celebrated  Portland  Vase.  All 
this  in  a  forenoon  and  it  seemed  equal 
in  im]^ortance  to  ploughing  an  acre 
of  new  ground  back  on  the  farm. 


Sexkkal  tea('hers  of  Ohio  with 
some  from  other  states  had  the  rare 
]»k*asure  of  visiting  in  tlu*  schools  of 


London  as  one  feature  of  their  trip 
abroad  in  vacation  and  the  experience 
was  unique.  The  lesson  in  geography 
in  the  Cassland  Road  School  was  on 
the  resources  of  the  United  States 
and  the  accurate  knowledge  which 
the  pupils  evinced  was  a  delight  to 
the  visitors.  The  teacher  was  full  of 
the  subject  and  did  not  need  to  use 
a  book.  Moreover  he  understands 
how  to  teach.-  He  ])Ut  his  questions 
in  the  fewest  words  possible  and  did 
not  talk  down  to  his  pupils.  His 
language  was  chaste,  dignified,  and 
correct.  There  was  no  *'rag-time" 
either  in  questions  or  answers.  If 
the  pupils  seemed  to  hesitate  he  dia 
not  scold  but  proceeded  to  put  the 
question  in  another  way.  A  word 
of  judicious  commendation  was 
dropped  now  and  then  but  no  nag- 
ning.  There  was  a  line  of  philos- 
ophy running  through  all  the  ques- 
tions that  showed  clearness  and  def- 
initeness  of  purpose  and  all  recog- 
sized  in  him  the  master  whose  watch- 
word is  thoroughness. 


As  an  illustration  of  the  freedom 
from  care  ^nd  worry  that  tourists 
have  with  the  Bureau  of  University 
Travel  we  are  constrained  to  cite  the 
following  concrete  example :  We  left 
London  about  2  :20  p.  m.  for  Paris. 
Luggage  was  packed  and  put  in  the 
hall  at  the  hotel  before  luncheon.  At 
the  time  appointed  conveyances  ap- 
peared at  the  hotel  to  take  us  to  the 
station.  At  the  Channel  we  stepped 
from  the  train  to  the  ship.  After 
crossing  a  few  steps  brought  us  to 
the  train.  At  the  first  (and  only) 
stop  a  bountiful  lunch,  including 
large,  luscious  strawberries  and  chei- 
ries,  was  given  to  each  one  and  this 
picnic  en  route  served  to  banish  the 
experiences  on  the  channel  into  ob- 
livion. At  the  station  in  Paris  a  card 
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was  handed  to  each  one  which  bore 
the  number  of  his  room  at  the  hotel. 
Then  proceeding  to  conveyances 
which  were  in  waiting,  we  were 
driven  to  the  hotel  and  inside  of 
three  minutes  after  entering  the  hotel 
we  were  all  in  our  rooms.  In  this 
entire  trip  we  saw  no  railroad  tickets, 
and  no  baggage  checks,  nor  were  we 
obliged  to  ask  any  questions.  The 
next  morning  when  we  arose  we 
found  our  luggage  at  the  door.  Not 
the  least  of  our  joy  was  the  presence 
of  our  mail  in  our  rooms  when  we 
arrived.  No  detail  that  could  con- 
tribute to  our  comfort  was  overlooked 
and,  indeed,  many  things  were  an- 
ticipated. In  all  this  Mr.  Ralph  E. 
Towle,  the  manager  of  the  bureau, 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Oeorge  How- 
ard, were  the  genial  necromancers  of 
this  wondrous  magic. 


MOST  IMPORTANT  OFFER  EVER  MADE 
BY  THE  MONTHLY. 

Both  business  principles  and.  a  de- 
sire to  please  our  patrons  lead  us  to 
try  in  every  way  possible  to  meet,  the 
wishes  of  (;ur  sui)scribers  regarding 
the  renewal  of  their  subscriptions. 
While  the  majority  desire  to  renew 
there  are  always  some  who.  for  var- 
ious reasons,  want  to  discontinue.  To 
determine  exactly  what  each  one  pre- 
fers, so  that  there  can  be  no  misun- 
derstanding, a  return  ])ostal  card  is 
mailed  to  each  subscriber,  who  has 
not  already  renewed,  at  tlie  expira- 
tion of  his  subscription,  asking  him 
to  indicate  his  wishes  by  simply  plac- 
ing X  in  one  of  the  stjuarcs  provided 
on  the  return  card,  and  signing  and 
mailing  it  to  us  at  once.  We  can 
think  of  no  easier  cmd  cheaper  way 
for  the  subscriber  to  make  known  his 
wishes  and  we  trust  all  will  respond 
immediately. 

In  order  that  the  offers  of  renewal, 
made  on  the  card  referred  to,  may 


be  known  more  in  detail  the  follow- 
ing is  published: 

(1)  Renewal  of  the  Monthly^ 
cash,  or  within  three  months  from 
date  of  subscription,  $1.00;  after 
three  months,  $1.25. 

(2)  Renewal  of  Monthly  and 
one  copy  of  either  "Good  Citizen- 
ship," by  (jrover  Cleveland;  "Work 
and  Habits,"  by  Senator  Beveridge; 
or  "The  Making  of  an  American 
Teacher,"  (The  Life  Story  of  Supt. 
Cooley  of  Chicago)  —  both  for  only 
$1.30.  Each  of  the  books  named 
is  w-ell  printed  and  bound,  will  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  library, 
and  sells  for  50  cents. 

(3)  Last  year  a  large  number  of 
our  subscribers  accepted  our  splen- 
did offer  of  Current  Literature  and 
Lincoln's  Life  and  Works  for  only 
$3.90,  or  including  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Monthly,  $4.50,  and 
every  one  who  took  advantage  of  it 
is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  both 
the  magazine  and  the  book. 

VV^e  have  just  made  arrangements 
with  the  same  publishing  company  by 
means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to 
make  a  still  more  liberal  offer  to 
our  subscribers. 

Roosevelt's  "Winning  of  the  West" 
is  recognized  by  every  one  who  has 
examined  it  as  the  greatest  w^ork  of 
our  great  president.  It  is  composed 
of  six  large  volumes  beautifully  and 
substantially  bound,  with  excellent 
print  and  paper.  Each  volume  is 
filled  with  the  most  imj)ortant  his- 
torical information  arranged  in  an 
exceedingly  interesting  manner.  Cur- 
rent Literature  is  one  of  the  l)est 
monthly  magazines  published,  the 
subscription  price  being  $3.00  a  year. 

I'nder  our  arrangement  with  the 
j)ul)lishers  of  Current  Literature,  we 
can  furnish  both  that  magazine  and 
the  "Winning  of  the  West"  to  our 
subscribt-rs  and  their  friends  at  $3.60. 
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Canadian  Teacher.  Toronto.   Can. 
Colorado  School  Journal,    Denver,   Colo. 
Ed  u  cat  or- Journal,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 
Florida  School   Exponent,   TallahsMee.   FU. 
Kintergarten-Primary    Magazaine,    New    York 

Citv. 
Toumal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mast. 
I^uisiana    School   Review.    New   Orleans,    La. 
Moderator-Topics.    Lansing.    Mich. 
Misshuri    School   Journal,    feflfrrson   City,    Mo. 


Midland  Schools,  Des  Moines.  lows. 
Mississippi  School  JoamBl,     Oxford, 
Nebraska  Teacher,  JLincoln.  Neb. 
North   Carolina   Journal   of   Education,    Dttr-> 

ham,    N.   C  ' 
Ohio   Educational    Monthlr.    Columbtu.    OUow 
Ohio  Teacher.  Athens.  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania   School   Journal,   Lancaster,    Pb. 
Pojmlar  Educator,   Boston.   Maaa. 
Primary  Educator.   Beaton,   Maaa. 
Rocky  Mountain  Educator.   Denver^   Colo. 
School  &  Home  Education,   Bloomragton,   I1L 
School  Bulletin,   Syracuae.    N.  Y. 
School  Education.   Minneapolis.  Minn. 
School  Journal,   flew  YoA.M,  Y. 
School  News,   Taylonrille.   111. 
School  Science  and  Mathematics,  Chicago,  111. 
Southern  School  Journal.  Lexington,   Ky. 
Texas  School  Toumal,   Dallas.  Texaa. 
Texas  School  Magazine.  Dallas.  Texas. 
Western  School  Journal,  Topeka.  Kan. 
Western  Teacher.   Milwaukee.  Wia. 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  Madison. 


Tnv.  following  paragraph  is  taken 
from  "Jottings  from  the  Conven- 
tion." Journal  of  Education,  Boston : 

"Storekeepers,  trolley  conductors, 
police  all  courteous  and  hospitable. 
The  Western  Reserve  maintains  its 
Boston  traditions." 

Some  people  in  Ohio  are  glad  we 
can  not  trace  our  modesty  to  the  same 
source. 

♦  *     * 

The  one  thing  for  which  the 
schools  of  England  are  noted  is  the 
thoroughness,  the  solidity  of  their 
v.ork.  They  will  not  tolerate  a  mere 
su})erficial  smattering.  This  sort  of 
thing  would  be  a  subversion  of  all 
school  traditions  and  would  be  school 
treason.  The  boy  must  know,  must 
know  that  he  knows,  and  know  why 
he  knows.  In  this  respect  the  Eng- 
lish schools  may  be  imitated  by  our 
own. 

*  *     * 

Jrsr  as  a  civilization  may  be 
judged  by  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  it  uses,  as  has  been  often  said, 
so  a  mathematics  room  in  a  school 
may  l)e  judged  by  the  amount  of 
chalk.  The  more  chalk  the  better 
work.  If  the  teacher  does  the  work 
there  will  be  economy  of  chalk,  but  if 
I  lie  jmpils  do  the  work  they  will 
learn  the  subject   but  will   grind  up 
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the  chalk.      Bless^'d  are   the  crayon 
cjrinders. 

*  *.     * 

Cvi/rrRE  can't  be  put  on  with  a 
trowel.  It  must  come  from  the  in- 
side and  we  must  cause  this  inside 
to  grow  so  that  the  outside  may  he 
sloughed  off.  It  is  a  delicate  task  to 
find  the  right  sort  of  food  for  this 
inside  and  to  know  how  to  adminis- 
ter it,  but  that  is  the  task  that  is  set 
for  the  teacher.  If  he  can  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility he  is  a  success,  but  this 
is  the  crux  of  the  whole  })roblem  of 
teaching. 

*  «     * 

Thf,  good  teacher  must  liave 
''eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head."  nmst 
know  things  without  actually  seeing 
them,  must  possess,  in  a  way,  the 
power  of  divination,  so  that  he  can 
see  through  walls  and  around  cor- 
ners, that  he  can  read  a  volume  in 
the  movement  of  a  hand  or  the 
flash  of  an  eye.  In  short,  a  good 
teacher  must  have  instinct  and  not  be 
compelled  to  de})end  upon  eye-sight 
for  information. 


The  teacher  of  history  has  a  dif- 
ficult work.  The  poet  has  idealized 
the  facts  of  history,  the  painter  has 
exaggerated  them,  and  tradition  has 
distorted  them,  and  these  facts  make 
the  work  of  the  teacher  far  more  dif- 
ficult. He  must  often  run  counter  to 
all  these  influences  and  that  may 
mean  the  uprooting  of  beliefs  that 
have  l)ecome  well  fixed.  But  he  must 
persevere  for  we  can  not  afford  to 
have  the  facts  of  history  perverted 
or  wrong  in  perspective. 


We  have  always  had  a  sympathetic 
feeling  for  Robinson  Crusoe,  not  be- 
cause he  was  cast  away  on  an  island ; 
not   because  he   had   to  use   his   wits 


to  obtain  food  and  drink;  but  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  access  to  a 
dictionary.  Poor  fellow !  His  case 
in  this  respect  was  truly  pathetic. 
How  civilized  man,  male  or  female, 
can  get  on  without  a  dictionary  is 
[)ast  comprehension. 


In  the  domain  of  Art,  the  classi- 
cists believed  that  everything  depend- 
ed upon  the  drawing — that  if  their 
lines  were  right  color  mattered  but 
little.  The  romanticists,  on  the 
other  hand,  believed  that  color  was 
the  jjrincipal  and,  indeed,  about  the 
only  thing  to  be  considered,  (jood 
teaching  is  a  combination  of  these 
two  theories.  The  lines  appeal  to 
the  intellect  and  color  to  the  emo- 
tions. In  teaching  we  must  have 
both. 

*  *     * 

\\\:  should  not  overestimate  our  in- 
fluence over  our  pupils  nor  arrogate 
what  does  not  properly  belong  to  us. 
The  chances  are  tliat  the  boys  in  our 
school  who  go  straight  are  doing 
more  for  their  recalcitrant  com- 
panion than  the  teacher  and  the 
teacher  is  wise  who  secures  the  co- 
operition  of  these  boys  in  dealing 
v.ii)-!  offenders.  The  boy  wants  to 
stand  well  with  his  fellows  even 
though  he  is  indifferent  to  the 
teacher. 

*  *     *  > 

No  boy,  after  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  twelve,  wants  to  be  treated  a& 
a  Willie  Boy,  as  a  Sissy  Boy,  as  a 
Mamma's  Darling  Pet  Boy.  He  re- 
sents 'all  this  and  the  teacher  will 
incur  his  displeasure  who  thus  treats 
him.  He  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
stirring  of  manhood  within  and  he 
knows  that  gush  is  no  proper  food 
for  manhood.  He  is  willing  to  "take 
liis  medicine"  on  the  ball  field  and  he 
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only  to  read  our  history  to  realize 
how  often  these  elements  have  been 
transmuted  into  manhood.  The  hills, 
the  valleys,  the  sunshine  of  summer, 
the  snows  of  winter,  the  birds  and 
the  flowers  all  were  important  ele- 
ments in  the  foundation.  Anna  sum 
wholesome  conditi(ms  he  was  taught 
to  work  and  the  habit  still  clings  to 
him.  His  scholastic  attainments  have 
made  him  conspicuous  among  schol- 
arly men  and  women.  He  did  not 
quit  work  when  he  received  his  first 
certificate,  but  went  right  on  seeking 
more  worlds  to  conquer.  In  1880  he 
graduated  from  Wilmington  college 
and  in  1884  received  the  degree  oi 
A.  M.  for  special  work  in  (lerman. 
He  then  began  on  an  extensive  course 
in  philosophy,  ethics  and  literature 
which  won  for  him  two  degrees  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University — in  1892 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  for  work  in  liter- 
ature and  in  1893  the  degree  oi 
Ph.  I),  for  work  in  philosophy  and 
ethics. 

In  addition  to  all  this  he  spent  one 
summer  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  four  summers  at  the 
Unr\'ersity  of  Chicago  doing  advanc- 
ed work.  So  that,  in  reality,  he  is 
the  product  (»f  hard  work,  patient, 
persevering,  persistent  hard  work.  All 
this  time  he  was  teaching  school  and 
moving  uj)  the  line.  Country  and 
village.  Clarksville,  lUanchester, 
Washington  C.  H.,  Chillicothe, 
Youngstown.  'i'hese  names  indicate 
the  stairway  which  he  has  climbed. 
County  Examiner  in  Clinton  and 
Ross  counties.  President  of  Central 
Ohio  Tea<hers'  Association,  and  Pres- 
ident of  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 
These  offices  show  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  has  ever  been  lield  by  the 
])rofessi(m.  At  one  time  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  institute  work  but  abandoned 
tliat  field  for  university  work  and  for 


the  delights  of  the  library  during  his 
vacations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  his  in- 
fluence will  ever  be  for  higher  stand- 
ards in  every  line.  He  will  prove 
himself  fair,  impartial,  sympathetic, 
and  firm  as  adamant  on  matters  of 
principle.  There  will  l)e  no  devious 
paths  connected  with  his  work,  but 
only  a  straight  line  and  those  who 
win  with  him  must  conform  to  just 
such  standards.  We  most  heartily 
congratulate  the  teachers  of  Ohio 
upon  this  appointment,  and  assure 
them  that  when  they  meet  Dr.  Chaney 
they  will  meet  a  scholar  of  unusual 
attainments,  a  gentleman  of  the  high- 
est type,  and  a  man — ''every  inch  a 
man." 

ANOTHER  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

When  these  lines  are  read  another 
school  year  will  have  begun  and 
nearly  2b,()()(),000  American  boys  and 
girls  will  have  again  entered  Amer- 
ica's greatest  institution  —  the  free 
public  school.  The  Ohio  corps  of 
this  great  army  numbers  nearly 
1,00(),0()(). 

What  a  responsibility  resting  upon 
the  teachers  of  this  multitude,  repre- 
senting every  type  of  both  native  and 
foreign-born  children  I  A  very  slight 
attempt  at  recalling  one's  own  child- 
hood experiences  will  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  grccit  majority  of  them  much 
prefer  tin-  ''Call  of  the  Wild"  to  the 
call  of  school.  There  is  something 
abnormal  about  the  child  who  is  con- 
sumed with  a  burning  desire  to  leave 
either  the  play  or  work  of  a  joyous 
vacation  and  enter  upon  a  long,  te- 
dious year  of  getting  lessons.  . 

Some  of  those  w-ho  come  will  be 
both  obedient  and  mannerly ;  others, 
too  many,  'tis  a  pity  'tis  true,  will  be 
neither.  Some  will  be  industrious,- 
but  dull,  while  others  will  be  bright, 
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and  lazy.  With  some  the  sweet  gos- 
pel of  love  will  not  plead  in  vain, 
but  with  no  small  number  the  fear 
of  the  teacher  will  be  the  beginning 
of  that  respect  for  authority  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  good  citizen- 
ship for  the  training  of  which  the 
public  schools  exist. 

When  we  think  of  the  educational 
problem  as  a  whole  its  solution  seems 
impossible,  but  as  the  individual 
teacher  with  her  school  of  —  would 
that  it  could  be  truthfully  said  of 
never  more  than  thirty  —  passes  in 
review  and  we  see  patience  exercised 
with  the  dull  and  energy  put  into  the 
lazy;  obedience  praised  and  disobe- 
dience punished;  honest  habits  incul- 
cated, and  dishonest  practices  con- 
demned; in  short  when  we  see  this 
great  mass  of  childhood  gradually 
but  surely  being  converted  into  a 
strong  American  citizenship,  we  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  sure  solution  to 
this  problem  of  ever  increasing  dif- 
ficulty, found  in  the  public  school 
taught  by  the  teacher  of  clear  head, 
warm  heart,  and  conservative  life. 

Teachers  can  never  be  rich  in 
money  but  they  can  be  rich  in  the 
products  of  character  which  they 
furnish  to  the  communities  they 
serve.  *     *     * 

Following  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Portsmouth  high 
school  last  June,  the  Portsmouth 
Blade  published  an  editorial  which 
we  reprint  for  the  encouragement  of 
teachers  and  for  the  enlightenment 
of  any  who  may  consider  the  schools 
an  "expensive  luxury." 

COMMENCEMENT. 

"We  make  a  great  cry  over  the 
output  of  the  mills,  the  amount  of 
traffic,  the  size  of  the  crops  each 
year,  and  yet  we  practically  overlook 
the  greatest  annual  increment  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  namely,  the 


finished  product  of  the  public 
schools,  the  graduates  of  commence- 
ment day. 

"For  twelve  years  the  good  old 
common  schools  have  been  taking 
the  raw  youth  of  the  land  and  work- 
ing it  into  shape  for  careers  of  use- 
fulness, helpfulness  and  success. 
That  they  do  a  good  and  substantial 
job  is  demonstrated  by  the  facts  that 
the  American  nation  goes  on  a  little 
better  every  year  and  that  each  de- 
cade sees  an  advance  in  ideals  and 
in  morals.  The  schools  are  the  most 
expensive  thing  in  American  life  and 
they  ought  to  be  —  the  best  should 
always  cost  the  most. 

"Don't  forget  after  all,  that  the 
best  annual  crop  is  the  'Commence- 
ment Crop,'  worth  more  than  any 
grain  that  ever  came  from  the  field 
or  product  from  the  shop.  Incident- 
ally, determine  to  take  a  yttle  more 
interest  all  the  year  round  in  the 
schools  —  they're  worth  it."* 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION. 

The  Bureau  of  University  Travel 
has  more  than  redeemed  every  prom- 
ise and  has  done  for  us  far  beyond 
our  most  sanguine  anticipations.  We 
have  seen  Europe  as  students  and 
not  as  mere  sightseers  who  see  the 
outside  and  imagine  they  have  caught 
the  real  meaning.  The  leaders  are 
well-informed  and  cause  us  to  see 
only  the  best  things  and  to  see  those 
intelligently.  There  is  such  complete 
system  that  we  have  gone  from  place 
to  place  with  the  utmost  freedom 
from  care  and  every  possible  contri- 
bution has  been  made  to  our  comfort. 
This  complete  system  has  enabled  us 
to  devote  all  our  time  and  energies 
to  major  matters  without  waste,  and 
we  feel  that  we  have  accomplished 
more  in  ten  weeks  than  we  could  pos- 
sibly have  done  in  a  whole  year  trav- 
eling alone.     We  commend  the  plan 
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most  heartily  to  all  prospective  tour- 
ists and  wish  for  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly  party  next  year 
the  same  great  measure  of  profit  and 
pleasure  that  has  come  to  us. 

Jessie  Meacham. 

Angela  V.  Pixley. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Stephenson. 

Mrs.  ELiaABETH  Freeman. 

Laura  V.  Smith. 

Nona  Belle  Ward. 

Jane  Smith. 

Fanny  F.  Thrailkill. 

H.  W.  Pearson. 

J.  R.  Beachler. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Beachler. 

Elizabeth  D.  Robeson. 

Alice  Rower. 

Fannie  H.  Pearson. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  NOTES. 

OHIO  university. 

The  Summer  School  closed  Fri- 
day, July  31st.  Enrollment:  men, 
236 ;  women,  387 ;  total  623. 

The  Fourth  of  July  exercises  were 
worthy  of  the  day.  Appropriate  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  President 
Ellis  and  Mr.  James  P.  Wood,  Jr., 
of  Athens;  Hon.  Elisha  A.  Tinker, 
of  Chillicothe,  and  Hon.  Emmett 
Tompkins,  of  Colimibus. 

On  the  evening  of  July  17th,  the 
university  auditorium  was  filled  with 
students  and  townspeople  to  hear  the 
"tariff  question"  discussed  by  Prof. 
Henry  W.  Elson,  of  the  University 
Faculty,  and  Gen.  Charles  H.  Gros- 
venor,  the  "Sage  of  Athens,"  who 
represented  the  11th  Ohio  District, 
a  score  of  years,  in  Congress.  The 
debate  was  well  su^^tained  by  the  able 
disputants  and  proved  of  great  edu- 
cational value  to  all  who  heard  it. 

Saturday,  July  25th,  was  "excur- 
•iion  and  picnic  day."  More  than 
two  Inindred  students  enjoyed  a  trip 
til  the   Bovs'   Industrial  School  near 


Lancaster,  O.  All  returned  report- 
ing **  a  good  time"  and  with  keen  ap- 
preciation of  courtesies  shown  them 
by  the  authorities  of  the  institution 
visited. 

The  souvenir  number  of  the  Ohio 
University  Bulletin  will  be  profusely 
illustrated.  The  publication  will  be 
of  general  interest  to  all  and  of  par- 
ticular value  to  those  who  attended 
the  O.  U.  Summer  School  of  1908. 
Free  distribution  of  this  publication 
will  be  made  until  the  edition  ot 
5,000  copies  is  exhausted. 

Summer  School  students  of  1909 
will  find  the  south  wing  of  Ellis 
Hall  and  the  new  Gjnnnasium,  now 
in  process  of  construction,  completed 
and  in  use. 

All  women  students  who  so  desired 
found  homelike  and  inexpensive 
quarters  in  Bovd  Hall  and  Women's 
Hall. 

The  lecture  plan  of  teaching  is  not 
much  in  vogue  at  the  O.  U.  Summer 
School.  Classroom  work  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence.  The  stu- 
dent whether  pursuing  review  or  ad- 
vanced studies  comes  into  close  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  instructor  who 
is,  in  nearly  every  instance,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  Faculty. 

The  salary  roll,  for  the  term  of 
six  weeks,  amounted  to  $4,214. 

The  banner  counties  were  Athens, 
with  163  students;  Fairfield,  with 
30;  Washington,  with  26;  Perry, 
with  23;  Ross,  with  22;  Meigs  and 
Vinton,  with  21  each;  Licking,  with 
20;  Franklin,  with  18;  Scioto,  with 
16;  and  Muskingum,  with  15. 

The  Schoolmasters'  Conferenccb 
proved  a  most  profitable  feature  of 
the  term's  work.  These  were  held 
each  afternoon  of  the  fifth  week 
from  3 :  J  0  to  5  o'clock.  The  room 
in  which  the  conferences  were  held 
was  crowded  throughout  the  sessions. 
For   real   practical   service,   to  those 
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Avho  attend  them,  these  conferences 
are  of  the  highest  value.  They  will 
continue  to  be  a  prominent  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Summer  School. 

The  terra  of  Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  as 
President  of  the  University,  has  been 
extended  to  July  1,  1912.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Board's  action,  the  Athens 
Gazette  says: 

"The  election  of  Dr.  Ellis  con- 
tinuing his  service  for  four  years  was 
right.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  as 
to  whether  Dr.  Ellis  is  an  efficient 
president.  That  matter,  by  his  ac- 
complishments, was  long  ago  settled 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his 
friends  and  those  of  the  University. 
The  friends  of  the  University  are 
gratified  that  Dr.  Ellis  will  continue 
and  the  board  of  trustees  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
act." 

Miss  Hedwig  Theobald,  soprano, 
of  Colimibus,  O.,  and  Miss  Kay  M. 
Spencer,  contralto,  of  New  York 
City,  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Music. 

The  fall  term  of  the  University 
will  open  Monday,  September  7, 
1908. 

WOOSTER    UNIVERSITY. 

The  sununer  at  Wooster  has  been 
the  best  in  the  history  of  the  school 
in  every  way.  The  enrollment  is  over 
980,  with  a  few  still  to  enter,  a  gain 
of  about  one  hundred  over  last  year. 
The  spirit  and  enthusiasm  have  never 
been  so  good;  the  quality  of  work 
never  better,  and  the  class  of  stu- 
dents such  as  to  delight  the  heart. 

Among  distinguished  visitors  from 
a  distance  have  been  William  E. 
Chancellor,  late  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  State  School  Conunissioner 
Edward  Hyatt,  of  California. 

Oratorio  practice  by  the  entire 
school  twice  each  week  at  chapel  ser- 
vice, round  table  three  times  a  week, 


and  the  Saturday  morning  convoca- 
tion addresses  have  new  features 
for  the  summer  that  greatly  pleased 
the  student  body. 

The  school  of  methods,  with  work 
for  every  grade,  has  been  larger  than 
ever,  and  has  kept  a  corps  of  eight 
teachers  busy  all  the  time. 

The  Wooster  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Story  Tellers'  League  and  the 
National  Science  Association  have 
had  enthusiastic  gatherings  from 
time  to  time,  and  have  aroused  a 
spirit  that  is  worth  while. 

The  eight  week  term  and  six  days 
in  the  week  makes  possible  advanced 
work  that  the  students  fully  appre- 
ciate, and  the  number  of  them  tak- 
ing such  studies  has  been  larger  than 
usual. 

About  five  hundred  from  the 
school  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Education  Association  at 
Cleveland,  a  special  excursion  being 
run  to  Cleveland  to  accommodate  the 
students. 

The  evening  lecture  course  of  ten 
numbers  has  been  very  widely  pa- 
tronized and  has  brought  some  of  the 
best  talent  on  the  American  plat- 
form. 

The  Fourth  of  July  oration  was 
delivered  by  Hon.  A.  P.  Sandles,  of 
Ottawa,  O.,  and  was  a  master- 
piece of  oratory  and  wit,  with  the 
trite  subject,  "The  Dice  of  God  are 
Always  Loaded." 

Hon.  J.  A.  McDowell,  Democratic 
candidate  for  state  school  conmiis- 
sioner,  was  given  a  great  ovation  by 
the  student  body  on  occasion  of  one 
of  his  addresses  at  chapel  on  "The 
Teacher  as  a  Citizen."  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell has  been  connected  with  the 
school  for  twelve  years  as  one  of  its 
ablest  instructors. 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY. 

The    enrollment    of    the    Summer 
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School  at  Miami  University  was  this 
year  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Institution.  In  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular work  of  the  class  room,  special 
lectures  and  entertainments  were 
provided  in  rich  abundance.  Among 
the  best  of  the  excellent  features, 
Miss  Maude  Summers  was  present 
throughout  the  term,  giving  class- 
room instruction  and  demonstra- 
tions in  kindergarten  work.  She  also 
gave  a  series  of  open  lectures  on  va- 
rious phases  of  Social  Education. 

Dr.  Hodge  was  present  for  a  week, 
and  gave  inspiration  and  help  to  the 
students  in  Nature  Study  and  Agri- 
culture. Under  the  skilful  direction 
of  Dr.  Davis  this  work  has  outgrown 
its  old  quarters,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  ex- 
tremely large  classes  at  improvised 
tables  in  the  old  Bishop  Chapel. 

Dr.  Judd,  of  Yale,  gave  a  series  of 
most  helpful  and  suggestive  open  lec- 
tures upon  the  practical  relation  .of 
Psychology  to  Education. 

ThjB  meeting  of  the  Superintend- 
ents and  Principals  was  held  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  fifth 
week.  This  meeting  was  limited  to 
two  days  owing  to  the  fact  that  ac- 
commodations could  not  be  secured 
for  a  longer  period. 

State  Conmiissioner  Jones,  Dr. 
Judd,  Dr.  Dyer,  Supt.  Cox,  Supt. 
Shawan  and  others  led  Round  Table 
conferences  on  various  phases  of  in- 
dustrial education,  and  the  discus- 
sions proved  very  fruitful. 

On  Wednesday  evening  of  each 
week  about  200  interested  people  as- 
sembled under  the  great  elm  tree 
near  Brice  Hall,  and  enjoyed  the 
stories  told  under  the  direction  of  the 
"Story  Tellers'  League."  The  Frank- 
lin Literary  Society  has  also  been  a 
most  delightful  and  profitable  fea- 
ture of  the  term,  and  the  programs 


have  been  conducted  with  ability  and 
enthusiasm. 

Considered  from  any  point  of 
view,  this  term  has  been  the  most 
successful  of  any  summer  term  yet 
held. 

MOUNT    UNION    COLLEGE. 

Times  may  be  hard  but  the  Simi- 
mer  School  did  not  show  it. 

Nearly  the  entire  Summer  School 
attended  the  afternoon  and  evening 
session  of  the  Alliance  Chautauqua. 
A  great  program,  a  great  time,  a 
great  uplift. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
held  joint  meetings  this  year.  Much 
interest  and  good  attendance. 

The  Teachers'  Co-operative  Bu- 
reau made  glad  the  hearts  of  many 
this  summer. 

The  three  chapel  readings  and  in- 
terpretations of  the  prodigal  son, 
given  by  Dr.  Riker,  were  masterly 
and  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  Summer  School  always  looks 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  coming 
of  Supt.  Mardis  with  his  fund  of 
good  things,  but  this  year  he  had  a 
more  than  usual  number  of  hard  facts 
that  aroused  great  interest. 

More  than  usual  interest  was  man- 
ifested in  the  evening  lectures  and  en- 
tertainments. The  Moore  Concert 
Company  greatly  delighted  a  large 
number  as  did  Miss  Mary  Myers  in 
her  interpretation  of  some  of  the 
great  composers.  Prof.  H.  M.  Shutts 
lecture  on  the  Bible  in  English  Lit- 
erature shows  him  a  master  in  his 
field.  Supt.  J.  E.  Morris  presents 
indisputably  the  fact  that  education 
pays  materially  to  say  nothing  of  its 
ethical  value.  A  "Day  With  Bur- 
bank"  by  Commissioner  Jones,  was 
another  evening's  delightful  enter- 
tainment. 

Each  summer  increases  the  interest 
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in  the  primary  work  under  Miss 
Bertha  Burnett,  as  does  also  the  story 
telling  by  Miss  Mary  Myers. 

Several  of  the  classes  held  their 
sessions  at  the  Park  between  the  af- 
ternoon and  evening  sessions  of  the 
Chautauqua. 

That  was  a  fine  class  of  students 
this  summer.  Workers  did  you  say? 
Well,  that  expresses  it  exactly.  No 
wonder  school  boards  wanted  them 
for  their  schools. 

The  Sununer  School  has  no  frills, 
it  depends  upon  work,  heart  power, 
and  personal  uplift.  Its  doctrine  ib 
not  what  becomes  of  me  but  of  the 
children  in  the  schools. 

OHIO    STATE    UNIVERSITY. 

The  largest  and  most  successful 
summer  session  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  will  close  on  August  14th. 
The  term  began  just  eight  w6eks  be- 
fore. This  constitutes  an  extension 
of  two  weeks,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  welcome  innovation  to 
the  teachers  of  Ohio.  The  total  en- 
Tollment  has  reached  almost  600. 
The  students  attending  the  courses  at 
Columbus,  exclusive  of  those  en- 
rolled for  the  superintendents*  insti- 
tute only,  number  more  than  450, 
and  not  far  from  three-quarters  of 
these  are  teachers.  In  addition, 
there  are  the  civil  engineers,  who 
have  been  in  camp,  the  students  of 
biology  at  the  Lake  Laboratory,  and 
the  superintendents  and  principals 
that  attended  the  special  institute  for 
a  week.  The  students  have  come 
from  practically  every  county  in 
Ohio ;  and  several  neighboring  states 
as  well  as  three  foreign  countries, 
are  represented.  The  students  vary 
in  age  from  the  young  men  ana  wo- 
men still  in  their  teens  to  one  student 
from  Wisconsin  who  is  approaching 
the  end  of  her  fourth  score  of  years. 


A  much  larger  number  of  courses 
than  ever  before  was  offered  in  the 
bulletin.  One  of  the  most  unique  fea- 
tures of  the  term  has  been  the 
courses  for  artisans.  Through  these 
the  University's  corps  of  teaching  en- 
gineers, and  its  equipment  of  tools, 
machinery,  and  apparatus  as  found 
in  the  shops  and  laboratories  have 
been  made  available  for  the  trade 
education  of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
The  institute  for  teachers,  which  was* 
held  this  year  for  the  first  time,  oc- 
cupied the  week  of  July  6th  to  11th, 
and  was  attended  by  about  125  dif- 
ferent persons,  most  of  whom  were 
superintendents  and  principals  in 
Ohio  cities.  It  was  conducted  by 
Hon.  Lorenzo  D.  Harvey,  Ph.  D., 
superintendent  of  Schools  at  Menom- 
inie,  formerly  state  superintendent 
of  Wisconsin,  and  president-elect  of 
the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion. Dr.  Harvey  lectured  every  af- 
ternoon, and  followed  his  address, 
after  a  short  interval  with  a  round 
table.  Addresses  upon  various  edu- 
cational topics  were  also  furnished  by 
different  speakers  of  prominence.  A 
series  of  daily  talks  upon  special  sub- 
jects of  popular  interest  have  been 
given  by  members  of  the  summer 
term  and  the  University  faculties. 
Each  Saturday  two  excursions  have 
been  conducted.  The  one,  managed 
by  the  departments  of  botany  and 
geology,  has  been  of  a  popular 
science  nature,  and  has  made  visits 
to  places  of  scientific  interest  in  the 
vicinity.  The  other  has  made  trips 
of  investigation  to  the  various  state 
institutions  in  and  around  Columbus. 
Friday  evenings,  when  the  weather 
has  permitted  two  or  three  hundred 
persons  have  gathered  around  Mir- 
ror Lake  on  the  campus  for  an  old- 
fashioned  student  *sing.'  The  words 
and  music  of  the  songs  have  been 
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thrown  upon  a  canvas  fastened  be- 
tween the  trees,  and  the  chorus  has 
been  led  by  a  cometist. 

The  trustees  have,  in  these  ways, 
hoped  to  have  the  summer  term  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  educational  effi- 
ciency of  the  University.  Dean  W. 
T.  Magruder  is  especially  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  of  this 
particular  summer's  session. 

TRI-STATE    COLLEGE^    ANGOLA^    IND. 

The  recent  legislation  in  Indiana 
which  requires  all  beginning  teachers 
to  be  high  school  graduates  or  have 
an  academic  standing  equivalent  to 
the  same,  and  have  not  less  than 
twelve  weeks'  professional  work  has 
had  a  wholesome  influence  upon  all 
departments  of  college  work.  While 
the  total  enrollment  has  been  greatly 
increased  the  most  noticeable  change 
is  in  the  class  of  students  attending 
the  institution.  Previous  to  this  year 
many  eighth  grade  graduates  came  to 
take  conmion  school  work  prepara- 
tory to  passing  the  examination  for 
teachers'  certificates.  This  year  the 
student  body  is  made  up  largely  of 
experienced  teachers  who  wish  to 
enter  one  of  the  higher  classes  by  be- 
ing able  to  make  a  two  or  three  years' 
certificate,  and  of  high  school  grad- 
uates who  are  taking  the  professional 
work  which  will  make  them  eligible 
to  takq  the  teachers'  examination  for 
class  A.  The  result  is  we  have  a 
more  mature  set  of  students. 

Many  experienced  teachers,  as  well 
as  prospective  teachers  from  Ohio 
and  other  states,  are  taking  the  pro- 
fessional work  on  their  own  initia- 
tive. Hieir  interest  in  the  profes- 
sion has  led  them  to  spend  less  time 
in  the  review  of  the  common  school 
branches  and  give  some  time  to  a 
consideration  of  the  problem  and 
methods  of  the  school  room. 

During  the  year  the  following  pro- 


fessional courses  were  given,  several 
of  which  were  repeated  a  number  of 
times : 

Educational  Psychology,  three 
courses ;  Principles  of  Teaching,  two 
courses;  History  of  Education,  one 
course;  Observation,  one  course. 

(A  course  consists  of  sixty  hours 
of  recitation  work  and  requires  one- 
fourth  of  a  student's  time.) 

The  training  school  which  was  or- 
ganized 'for  the  Observation  and 
Practice  work  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  features  of  the  Sum- 
mer term.  Students  consider  Obser- 
vation one  of  the  most  beneficial 
courses  of  the  professional  work  Dc- 
cause  they  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
how  experienced  and  well-trained 
teachers  carry  on  the  school  work 
under  normal  conditions. 

THOMAS    NORMAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL. 

With  the  ending  of  the  term  on 
August  12,  the  Thomas  Normal 
Training  School  at  Detroit  closed  the 
most  successful  season  in  its  history, 
and  likewise  finished  the  20th  year 
of  its  existence.  The  School  was 
founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Enuna  A. 
Thomas,  who  was  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  successful  teachers 
of  children  and  teacher  of  teachers 
in  the  country.  Her  work  in  music 
education  in  public  schools  of  De- 
troit where  she  was  supervisor  of  this 
branch  for  18  years,  led  her  to  see 
the  crying  need  of  special  training 
for  teachers  in  this  line.  The  school 
thus  established  has  developed  until 
it  has  for  some  years  embraced  the 
instruction  of  teachers  in  all  special 
lines.  It  is  in  fact,  the  only  institu- 
tion in  the  country  which  is  devoted 
cx(  liisively  to  this  end.  Miss  Jennie 
Louise  Thomas,  daughter  of  the 
founder,  is  director  of  the  school, 
and  i^  ably  carrying  out  the  work 
begun  by  Iht  mother.     Her  brother^ 
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Mr.    Louis  A.   Thomas,   is  secretary 
of  the  institution. 


DR.  SCHMUCKER'S   '«TH£   STUDY   OF 
NATURE.  " 

There  are  books  and  books  in  these 
day's  of  books.  Some  contain  informa- 
tion; others  inspiration.  Some  are 
written  in  language  which  is  appall- 
ing, words  of  great  length  being 
used  to  conceal  the  smallness  of  the 
ideas  expressed;  others  contain  lan- 
guage which  is,  in  itself,  a  delight 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  diction  is 
equalled  only  by  the  clearness  and 
distinctness  of  the  thought  they  con- 
tain. 

"The  Study  of  Nature"  by  Dr.  S. 
C.  Schmucker  of  the  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  State  Normal  School,  is  one  of 
the  most  informing  and  inspiring 
volumes  we  have  ever  read.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  author  is  charmingly 
simple  and  the  thought  it  expresses 
is  as  clear  as  a  crystal.  He  knows 
his  subject  so  thoroughly  and  is  so 
in  love  with  Nature  that  he  writes, 
as  he  speaks,  with  a  directness  which 
inspires  a  deep  interest  in  and  a  gen- 
uine love  for  Nature. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  first 
chapter  proves  that  Dr.  Schmucker 
does  not  belong  to  that  class  of  na- 
ture-study compilers  of  books  whose 
ignorance  of  Nature  is  equalled  only 
by  the  egotism  they  show  in  attempt- 
ing to  write  on  such  an  important 
subject.  We  quote  this  paragraph 
in  full : 

"Nature  study  is  the  study  of  na- 
ture. Whenever  the  teacher  has  any 
question  in  his  mind  as  to  whether 
his  work  in  nature  study  is  good  or 
not  he  need  only  ask  himself.  Have  I 
been  studying  nature  or  have  I  been 
studying  about  nature?" 

The  application  of  this  test  will 
rule  out  the  greater  part  of  the  stuff 
that  is  found  in  too  many  courses  of 
study  labelled  "Nature  Study." 


Dr.  Schmucker  has  made  a  distinct 
contribution  to  pedagogy  in  the  pre- 
paration of  tliis  volume  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  sections:  (1)  The 
Theory,  (2) -The  Materials,  and  (3) 
The  Course  of  Study.  Each  chapter 
while  complete  in  itself,  is  so  related 
to  all  the  others  as  to  make  the  vol- 
ume a  logically  connected  whole.  It 
will  help  the  teacher  of  any  subject 
to  give  this  volume  a  careful  read- 
ing and  to  any  teacher  who  is  hon- 
estly trying  to  open  the  eyes  of  chil- 
dren to  the  wonders  of  Nature  and 
to  fill  their  little  hearts  with  a  love 
of  Nature  and  Nature's  God,  it  will 
be  both  a  revelation  and  an  inspira- 
tion. 

The  book  is  Volume  VII  of  Lip- 
pincott*s  Educational  Series  edited 
by  Supt.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  of  Phila- 
delphia whose  preface  is,  in  itself,  a 
valuable  discussion  of  the  subject 
treated.  The  illustrations  by  Mrs. 
Schmucker  are  very  artistic  and  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  text. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  It  was  Hon.  H.  R.  Pattengill 
who  remarkd,  as  we  sat  on  deck  and 
discussed  the  subject  of  incd  de  mere, 
'Tis  better  to  have  lunched  and  lost 
tkan  never  to  have  lunched  at  all." 

—  The  Bureau  of  University 
Travel  party  that  sailed  from 
Boston  June  20,  numbered  seventy- 
eight,  including  college  teachers, 
high  school  teachers,  grade  teach- 
ers, country  teachers,  business  men, 
ministers,  together  with  sons,  daugh- 
ters and  friends.  The  voyage  was 
rendered  pleasant  by  means  ot 
lectures  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
tour  and  no  one  in  the  party  but  will 
always  commend  this  plan  as  the  very 
best  for  people  who  want  to  know 
what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it  right. 
Our  people  constantly  sat  at  the  feet 
of  those  who  have  had  special  train- 
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ing   in    art,    history,    literature,   and 
architecture. 

—  Supt.  Aaron  W.  Grady  has  filled 
the  first  three  years  of  the  five  year 
term  for  which  he  was  re-elected  so 
well  that  the  board  of  education  has 
increased  his  salary  from  $1500  to 
$1700.  During  the  eight  years  of 
his  superintendency  the  number  of 
teachers  has  increased  from  24  to  34. 
The  same  board  of  education  has  in- 
creased Prin.  O.  C.  Jackson's  salary 
from  $900  to  $1000  and  the  Probate 
Judge  has  appointed  him  a  member 
of  county  examiners.  Both  Supt. 
Grady  and  Prin.  Jackson  are  happy 
because  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
all  along  the  line  have  been  increased 
with  them. 

—  From  a  list  of  23  applicants, 
W.  O.  Renner  has  been  chosen  su- 
perintendent of  the  Gustavus  schools. 
His  successful  experience  at  Canal 
tewisville  the  past  four  years,  fits 
him  well  for  the  work. 

—  The  Summer  Normal  at  Rio 
Grande  College  is  growing  more  pop- 
ular each  year.  The  attendance  this 
summer  was  in  advance  of  that  of 
previous  siunmer,  a  fact  that  is  grat- 
ifying to  the  officials  and  other 
friends  of  the  college.  All  expect-^ 
good  increase  in  attendance  next 
summer. 

The  instructors  in  the  Summer 
Term  just  past  were:  Prof.  D.  A. 
Ward,  A.  M.,  teacher  of  Physics  in 
the  Military  Academy  at  Orchard 
Lake,  Michigan ;  Supt.  O.  T.  Jacobs, 
of  Coalton,  O. ;  Supt.  S.  H.  Bing, 
of  Proctorville,  O. ;  Miss  Edith  Belle 
Powell,  A.  M.,  of  Bidwell,  O.  and 
Prof.  (i.  S.  Bohannan  of  Rio  Grande, 
O. 

—  Auglaize  county  reports  the 
largest  enrollment  in  institute  for 
five  years  and  universal  satisfaction 
with    the    work    of    Suj)t.    Vance    of 


Delaware  and  Prin.  Hall  of  Mans- 
field as  instructors. 

—  Defiance  county  institute  was 
held  in  Defiance  Aug.  17-21.  The 
teachers  of  city,  town,  village  and 
country  united  in  making  it  a  success. 
The  instructors  were  Dr.  P.  I.  Tus- 
sing  and  O.  T.  Corson. 

—  The  occasion — a  hot  day  in  the 
mathematical  examination  room  of 
Ohio  State  University: 

Prof.    :-    "All    the 

young  men  who  have  on  clean  shirts 
may  remove  their  coats." 

AH  but  four  take  advantage  of  the 
privilege  granted. 

Prof. ^ :      "All   who 

have  on  any  shirt  at  all  may  remqye 
their  coats." 

Three  of  the  remaining  four  accept 
the  second  invitation. 

—  We.  are  in  receipt  of  four  very 
interesting  and  valuable  volumes  just 
issued  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

"Blakely's  Teachers'  Outlines  lor 
Studies  in  English,"  price  50  cents, 
has  been  specially  prepared  for  the 
use  of  those  teaching  English  from 
the  texts  required  for  admission  to 
college.  It  is  a  practical  bqok  writ- 
ten by  a  practical  teacher  to  be  used 
in  a  practical  manner. 

"Schiller.  Ballads  and  Lyrics  (Se- 
lections)." Edited  by,  Lewis  A. 
Rhoades,  Ph.  D.,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, contains  some  of  Schiller's  most 
famous  poems  so  arranged  as  to  form 
an  attractive  introduction  to  the 
works  of  the  great  poet.  Price  60 
cents. 

"Davis  and  Chow  Leung's  Chinese 
Fables  and  Folk  Stories"  is  the  most 
recent  addition  to  the  deservedly  pop- 
ular Eclectic  Reading  Series  and  can 
be  used  for  supplementary  work  in 
the  third  and  fourth  vears  of  school. 
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The  illustrations  are  from  drawings 
by  native  artists.     Price  40  cents. 

"Swift's  GulUver's  Travels  Re- 
told," by  James  Baldwin,  with  special 
reference  to  children  in  the  secona 
and  third  years  of  school,  is  a  charm- 
ing little  volume  of  172  pages.  Price 
35  cents. 

—  We  are  under  obligations  to 
Anton  Leibold,  Supervisor  of  Phys- 
ical Training,  Columbus  Public 
Schools,  for  a  copy  of  the  New  Edi- 
tion of  his  valuable  Manual  of 
Physical  Culture  for  Public  Schools." 

—  "The  Little  Helper,"  Book 
Two,  is  one  of  the  latest  books  sent 
out  by  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company 
from  their  new  home  office,  in  the 
Thirty-ninth  Street  Building,  New 
York  City. 

—  "The  Teacher's  Directory  of 
Free  Publications"  tells  how  to  get 
over  2000  aids  for  a  teacher  free  of 
charge.    Send  25c  for  same  to 

Prin.  Harlan  E.  Hall, 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

—  Prin.  J.  O.  Ervin  of  New  Brem- 
en, has  been  elected  to  the  manual 
training  department  in  the  schools  of 
Van  Wert  at  a  salary  of  $850.  Mr. 
Ervin  spent  the  summer  in  the  man- 
ual training  department  at  Wooster. 

—  Ezra  Cox,  of  Wooster,  has  been 
elected  to  the  head  of  the  New  Wat- 
erford  schools  to  succed  Supt.  Ernie,  ' 
who  goes  to  Pennsylvania. 

—  Supt.  O.  G.  Hershey,  of  Sharon 
Center,  has  been  elected  to  the  super- 
intendency  at  Arcanum,  taking  up 
the  work  that  is  laid  down  by  Supt. 
C.  E.  Thomas,  who  accepts  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Cincinnati  schools. 

—  Miss  Ethel  M.  Hurst,  who  spent 
the  summer  at  Wooster,  has  been 
chosen  to  the  position  of  history  in 
the  schools  of  Ironton  at  a  salary  of 
$75. 


—  Miss  Stella  Hively,  of  Woos- 
ter, has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Milan. 

—  J.  O.  Welday,  for  several  years 
past  one  of  the  high  school  teachers 
in  Lorain,  has  resigned  to  go  to  Ok- 
lahoma where  he  will  complete  his 
legal  studies.  Ohio  is  sorry  to  lose 
such  young  men  from  the  teaching 
profession. 

—  Miss  Anna  E.  Hurst,  of  Woos- 
ter, has  been  selected  as  assistant  in 
the  department  of  training  in  the 
Lorain  schools  at  a  salary  of  $700  in 
the  beginning. 

—  Prin.  J.  B.  Crouch,  Wooster, 
'05,  for  the  past  two  years  at  Oberlin, 
has  been  chosen  as  principal  at  New 
Philadelphia  at  a  salary  of  $1200. 

—  The  attendance  at  the  summer 
session  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  1908  was  1025,  of  whom  about 
800  were  students  in  Letters  and 
Science.  Of  these  800,  some  275 
were  graduate  students.  The  increase 
in  attendance  all  around  was  almost 
40  per  cent.  The  Wisconsin  people 
explain  this  great  growth  by  referring 
to  the  quality  of  the  work  oflEered 
and  to  the  natural  charms  of  Madi- 
son. It  is  expected  that  the  sunmier 
session  of  1909  will  begin  July  28. 

—  Miss  Margaret  W.  Sutherland, 
principal  of  the  Colimibus  City  Nor- 
mal School  gave  a  two  weeks'  course 
of  lectures  in  the  Siunmer  School  of 
Muskingimi  College  during  the  two 
weeks  following  the  N.  E.  A.  She 
devoted  an  hour  each  day  to  each  of 
the  following  subjects:  Literatiure, 
Teacher's  Psychology,  Methods  of 
Teaching. 

Her  talks  were  very  practical  and 
the  Muskingum  Summer  School  stu- 
dents considered  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  her  a  rare  treat,  knowing 
that  she  talked  from  years  of  broad 
and  successful  experience. 
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—  C.  E.  Thomas,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  Mendon  and  later  of 
Arcanum,  has  been  elected  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
all  his  work  but  he  has  also  grown' 
while  doing  it.  For  three  summers 
he  has  been  working  for  his  M.  A. 
in  O.  S.  U.  No  wonder  Supt.  Dyer 
found  him  out. 

—  Supt.  R.  G.  Kinkead,  of  Kirk- 
wood,  Mo.,  and  a  graduate  of  Mari- 
etta College,  has  been  elected  to  the 
position  of  Supervisor  of  Elementary 
Schools  in  Colvimbus."  Mr.  Kinkead 
will  be  most  cordially  welcomed  to 
the  Buckeye  State. 

— Competitive  examinations,  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  will  soon  be  held  in 
different  section  in  the  U.  S.  Some 
choice  positions  are  to  be  filled  in- 
cluding those  of  teachers  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. For  application  forms  and 
information,  address  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Washington,  D. 
C,  or  Secretary  of  the  Board  ot  HrX- 
aminers,  Civil  Service,  Post  Office, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

—  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
note  the  retirement  of  Supt.  W.  S. 
Rowe  of  Greenville  and  his  removal 
to  New  Albany,  Indiana,  to  engage 
in  business  with  his  brother.  He  is 
the  type  of  man  needed  in  the  work 
of  education.  May  success  be  his 
in  the  business  world. 

—  Have  you  been  hit  recently  by 
any  subtle  current  of  "thought 
waves"  of  a  "fine  ethereal  nature" 
roaming  around  over  the  country? 
It  is  reported  that  such  a  thing  is 
h)ose.     Ik^tcr  be  careful. 

—  The  recent  order  of  the  Post 
Master  General  denying  the  privilege 
of  the  mails  at  the  newspaper  rates 
to  Monthly  Journals  whose  subscrib- 


ers are  more  than  four  months  in 
arrears  is,  no  doubt  based  on  good 
business  policy.  We  wish  that  sub- 
scribers   to    the    OHIO    EDUCATIONAL 

MONTHLY^  to  wliom  this  order  ap- 
plies, would  recognize  their  obliga- 
tion, so  easily  met,  and  remit  as  soon 
as  they  read  this. 

—  Let's  all  arise  and  sing  "Ohio*^ 
as  presented  to  us  in  these  columns 
by  our  genial  friend,  L.  E.  Grennan 
of  Oxford,  Ohio ;  and  as  we  sing  our 
hearts  will  go  out  in  gratitude  to  the 
author  whose  life  has  been  one  of 
constant  good  cheer  and  helpfulness 
to  others.  

VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY. 

Valparaiso  University  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  past  few  years. 
It  has  invested  large  amounts  of 
money  and  has  offered  such  induce- 
ments as  have  attracted  to  it  large 
bodies  of  students  from  all  over  the 
country.  The  school  is  known 
everywhere  as  an  institution  that  is 
making  an  effort  to  give  young 
people,  at  any  rate,  a  chance  —  and 
in  this  way  is  helping  thousands 
and  thousands  of  students  to  a 
higher  and  more  useful  and  more 
enjoyable  life.  It  has  practically 
cut  itself  free  from  everything  ex- 
cepting actual  school  work,  and  yet 
there  is  found  in  this  institution 
ample  opportunities  for  healthful, 
wholesome  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. Mr.  Kennan  in  March  Mc- 
Clure's  says: 

"The  almost  complete  absence, 
moreover,  of  college  recreations 
and  distractions  enables  them  to 
give  to  their  studies  their  undivided 
attention.  Valparaiso  has  no 
Greek-letter  societies  and  does  not 
compete  with  other  universities  in 
athletics.  Its  students  form  groups 
or  associations  on  various  lines  and 
for     various     purposes    connected 
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with  their  work,  and  they  play 
baseball  or  football  among  them- 
selves ;  but  they  have  no  secret  or- 
ganizations, and  their  athletes  do 
not  train  for  competitive  games. 
Everything  is  made  subservient  to 
the  one  object  for  which  the  uni- 
versity exists,  namely,  the  prep- 
aration of  young  men  and  young 
women  for  active  business  or  pro- 
fessional life. 

"In  what  may  be  called  moral 
atmosphere  —  in  all  that  relates  to 
personal  conduct — V  a  1  p  a  r  a  i  s  o 
stands  very  high.  Its  students, 
generally,  are  self-respecting  and 
self -controlled,  and  do  not  seem  to 
find  pleasure  in  dissipation  or  bois- 
terous behavior.  Bad  conduct,  in 
fact,  is  condemned  or  discoun- 
tenanced by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Ihe  undergraduates  them- 
selves, and  consequently  it  is  very 
exceptional." 

Valparaiso  University  is  worthy 
of  its  great  and  continued  pros- 
perity. 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS' HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE, 
AUGUST,  1908. 

GENERAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Where  was  Mesopotamia?  Give  a 
brief  account  of  the  following  persons: 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  Nebuchadnezzar. 
2.  Where  did  the  Hebrews  dwell? 
\yhat  did  they  contribute  to  civiliza- 
tion? 3.  Give  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  legendary  age  in  Greece. 
When  does  authentic  history  begin? 
4.  Name  three  Roman  writers  of  poet- 
ry; three  of  history.  5.  Who  were  the 
Saracens?  By  what  route  did  they  en- 
ter Spain?  When  were  they  expelled? 
6.  What  relation  existed  between  the 
feudal  system  and  chivalry?  7.  State 
what  good  resulted  from  the  Crusades. 
8.  Describe  the  development  of  the 
English  cabinet.  9.  What  effect  did  the 
French  Revolution  have  on  Europe?  10. 
What  would  be  gained  by  a  disarma- 
ment of  the  leading  states  of  Europe? 


RHETORIC. 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  composition  give, 
with  considerable  detail,  an  account  of 
the  work  in  English  you  have  done.  2. 
State  three  methods  by  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  English  words  may  be  gained. 
3.  Illustrate  four  ways  of  obtaining 
variety  of  expression.  4.  How  do  unity 
and  coherence  in  narration  differ  from 
unity  and  coherence  in  description?  5. 
Distinguish  clearly  between  title  and 
theme.  6.  What  is  meant  by  stating 
that  a  book  is  written  in  good  English 
or  in  poor  English?  7.  Define  each  of 
the  following  terms  as  used  in  rhetoric : 
precision;  impropriety.  Define  the  fol- 
lowing as  applied  to  the  sentence :  unity ;' 
harmony.  8.  Classify  poetic  produc- 
tions into  not  fewer  than  four  classes. 
As  illustrations  of  each  class,  give  the 
titles  of  two  English  classics.  9-10. 
Write  down  a  conversation  between  two 
people  whom  you  know  well,  represent- 
ing them  as  talking  about  some  subject 
in  which  you  know  they  are  interested 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Define  pedagogy:  psychology. 
How  are  they  related?  2.  What  has 
authority  to  do  with  government,  and 
how  should  it  be  used?  3.  Give  three 
useful  devices  for  holding  the  attention 
of  the  class.  4.  State  five  effective 
means  of  producing  interest  in  reading. 
5.  Why  would  you  prepare  your  work 
before  undertaking  to  give  it?  6.  Be- 
tween what  ages  are  children  legally  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  public  school?  ? 
Between  what  ages  are  they  required  by 
law  to  attend  school?  What  exceptions 
to  the  latter?  7,  Define  each  of  the 
following-:  perception,  memory,  imagina- 
tion. 8-9.  Treat  briefly  the  following 
reouisites  of  a  successful  teacher :  schol- 
arship, tact  personality,  knowledge  of 
methods.  Which  do  you  consider  most 
important?  Why?  10.  Outline  briefly 
a  representative  course  in  language  for 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

LATIN, 

1.  Translate:  Erant  hae  ditficultates 
belli  gerendi,  quas  supra  ostendimus,  sed 
tamen  Caesarem  multa  ad  id  bellurn  in- 
citabant;  iniuriae  retentorum  equitum 
Romanorum.  rebellio  facta  post  deditio- 
neni,  defectio  datis  obsidibus.  tot  civita- 
tum  coniuratio,  in  primis.  ne  hac  parte 
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neglecta  reliquae  nationes  sibi  idem  licere 
arbitrarentur.  Itaque  cum  intellegeret 
omnes  fere  Gallos  novis  rebus  studere  et 
ad  bellum  mobiliter  celeriterque  excitari, 
omnes  autem  homines  natura  libertati 
studere  et  condicionem  servitutis  odisse, 
prius  quam  plures  civitates  conspirarent, 
partiendum  sibi  ac  latius  distribuendum 
exercitum  putavit.  2.  (a)  Give  the  syn- 
tax of  iniuriae,  coniuratio,  ne  arbitrar- 
entur.  (b)  What  construction  is  datis 
ohsidibusT  Give  the  best  English  trans- 
lation of  the  expression,  (c)  What  kind 
of  verb  is  licere.  What  is  its  subject? 
Give  its  principal  parts.  3.  Translate: 
Itaque,  ut  plura  non  dicam,  neque  ali- 
prum  exemplis  confirmmem  quantum 
auctoritas  valeat  in  bello,  ab  eodem  Cn. 
Pompeio  omnium  rerum  egregiarum  ex- 
empla  sumantur;  qui  quo  die  a  vobis 
maritimo  bello  praepositus  est  impera- 
tor,  tanta  repente  vilitas  annonae  ex 
summa  inopia  et  caritate  rei  frumen- 
tariae  cansecuta  est  unius  hominis  spe  ac 
nomine  quantam  vix  in  summa  ubertate 
agrorum  diuturna  pax  efficere  potuisset. 
4.  (a)  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the 
first  four  verbs  in  3.  (b)  Decline  die 
and  caritate.  (c)  Account  for  the  mode 
of  sumantur.  5.  (a)  Name  the  primary 
tenses;  the  secondary  tenses.  Give  the 
rule  for  the  sequence  of  tenses,  (b) 
How  many  different  ways  of  expressing 
purpose  in  Latin?  6.  Translate  into 
Latin:  (a)  I  shall  go  to  Rome  to- 
morrow, (b)  Take  care  of  your  health, 
(c)  Ariovistus  sent  spies  to  watch  the 
march  of  Caesar's  army. 

ALGEBRA. 


Find  the  sum  of 
1  1 


2.     Solve  for  X. 
1  4  60 


-and- 


{(y-bY 


JT— 3  :r+3  jr*— 9  ^+3 
3.  Define  simultaneous  equations,  re- 
ciprocal rational  number,  graph.  4. 
Three  boys  have  71  cents.  If  the  num- 
ber that  B  has  is  increased  by  1-10  of 
A*s  and  2-11  of  Cs.  they  will  then  have 
the  same  number.  How  many  cents  had 
each  at  first  ?  5.  Find  the  value  of  each 
of  the  following: 

4V6X7V10;  3V1/6+8V216; 
1 


I 


I     ia+cY 
Vd*— 2(ic+c" " 


6.  Find  the  value  of  x  in  the  equa- 
tion. 

3(3-1)      2(^-fl) 

=  5. 

x+l  ;r— ] 

7.  Find  the  square  foot  of 
4jr+l— 12x'-f9jp*-2^. 

8.  Write  in  fractional  form  and  ra- 
tionalize the  denominator:  l-~  (2 — 
V — 3).  Express  without  negative  or 
fractional  exponents: 

GERMAN. 

1.  Write  on  the  present  political  and 
social  situation  in  Germany  touching  on 
the  Agrarian  question,  Polish  question, 
social  democracy,  the  army.  2.  Trans- 
late: O,  here  you  are.  I  am  very  glad 
you  could  come.  This  is  my  good 
wife  and  this  is  Miss  Braun;  this  is  my 
son  Harold.  I  am  glad  to  meet  you. 
How  do  you  like  Boston?  I  think  it's 
delightful.  How  is  your  family,  Mr. 
Brach?  Thank  you,  they  are  very  well. 
I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  evening. 
Good  night  3.  Conjugate  any  one  of 
the  modal  auxiliaries  in  all  the  tenses  of 
(1)  the  subjunctive.  (2)  the  conditional 
mode.  4.  Translate:  Maria  —  Jetzt 
macht  ein  Ende,  Schwester !  Sprecht  es 
aus,  Das  Wort,  um  dessentwillen  Ihr 
gekommen.  Denn  nimmer  will  ich 
glauben,  dass  Ihr  kamt,  Um  Euer  Opfer 
s:rausam  zu  verhohnen.  Sprecht  dieses 
Wort  aus!  Sagt  mir:  *Thr  seid  frei, 
Maria!  Meine  Macht  habt  Ihr  gefuhlt, 
Jetzt  lernet  meinen  Edelmut  verehren." 
Sagt's,  und  ich  will  mein  Lebcn,  meine 
Freiheit  als  ein  Geschenk  aus  Eurer 
Hand  empfangen.  — Ein  Wort  macht 
alles  ungeschehn.  Ich  warte  Darauf. 
O!  lasst  mich's  nicht  zu  lang  erharren 
— Schiller.  5.  Mention  and  illustrate 
with  original  German  sentences  (give 
English  translation  also)  three  uses  of 
the  subjunctive;  two  uses  of  the  infini- 
tive with  2U.  6.  Write  a  short  discus- 
sion of  word  order  in  the  German  sen- 
tence, giving  at  least  three  rules.  7. 
(a)  Mention  five  German  nouns  that 
have  double  plurals  with  different  mean- 
ings, and  §ive  meanings,  (b)  Conju- 
gate loben  m  the  present  indicative,  ac- 
tive and  passive,  (c)  Give  the  principal 
parts  of  reiten,  hcsitzen,  wisscn,  gelin- 
gen  and  schelten.  x 

GEOMETRY. 
1.     Write  a  direct  proposition  and  give 
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its  converse;  its  opposite.  Define  similar 
polygons,  common  tangent,  prism  and 
line.  2.  Prove  that  the  lines  joining  the 
middle  points  of  the  sides  of  any  quad- 
rilateral, taken  in  order,  enclose  a  paral- 
lelogram. 3.  Let  ABC  be  any  triangle. 
Construct  an  equivalent  square.  4.  A 
straight  line  drawn  through  the  center 
of  a*  circle  from  an  external  point  P,  ciits 
the  circumference  at  points  distant '  8 
and  11  inches  respectively  from  P.  What 
is  the  length  of  the  tangent  from  P  to 
the  circumference?  5  Compare  defi- 
nitely the  square  on  the  side  subtending 
an  angle  of  a  triangle  with  the  sum  of 
the  square  on  the  sides  of  that  angle  ac- 
cording as  the  latter  is  obtuse,  right  or 
acute.  6.  The  areas  of  two  similar  seg- 
ments are  to  each  other  as  the  squares 
of  their  radii.  7.  Demonstrate:  (Give 
incommensurable  case  only)  Two  rec- 
tangular parallelepipeds  having  equal 
bases  are  to  each  other  as  their  altitudes. 
8.  What  is  the  locus  of  a  point  within  a 
dihedral  angle  equally  distant  from  the 
faces  of  the  angle?    Prove  your  answer. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Locate  the  atlas,  the  clavicle,  the 
patella.  Name  the  osseous  tissues  of 
the  body.  2.  Mention  two  independent 
uses  of  bones  in  the  human  body.  Give 
specific  examples  of  each.  3.  What 
purpose  is  served  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  walls  of  the  arteries?  4.  Name 
four  digestive  fluids  and  mention  a  spe- 
cial office  of  three  of  them.  5.  Show 
by  drawing  what  malformation  of  the 
eye  causes  far-sightedness.  How  is  this 
defect  corrected?  6.  Describe  the  brain 
as  to  name  and  location  of  its  principal 
divisions,  its  convolutions,  and  its 
weight.  7.  Is  alcohol  a  stimulant  or  a 
narcotic?  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol 
on  the  brain?  Is  opium  a  stimulant  or 
a  narcotic?  What  is  the  effect  of  opium 
on  the  brain?  8.  Describe  a  simple 
experiment  to  show  that  air  breathed 
out  contains  water;  one  to  show  that  it 
contains  carbonic  acid  gas.  9.  What 
means  has  nature  provided  to  arrest  the 
flow  of  blood  from  wounds?  What  arti- 
ficial means  may  be  employed?  10. 
Classify  the  following  food  substances 
as  nitrogenous  or  carbonaceous;  fat 
albumen,  starch,  sugar,  casein. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.    What  is  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  United  States?    Of  this  state?    How 


and  by  whom  is  this  fundamental  law 
created  ?  2.  How  was  the  country  gov- 
erned before  the  Revolution?  3.  Give 
an  account  of  the  national  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  following 
heads:  (a)  its  relation  to  the  people. 
(b)  qualifications  of  electors  for  repre- 
sentatives, (c)  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership, (d)  the  three-fifths  compro- 
mise. 4.  What  are  the  purposes  of  the 
President's  message  to  Congress?  5. 
What  are  the  duties  of  the  United 
States  District  Attorney;  the  United 
States  Marshal?  6.  State  the  purpose 
of  the  different  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 7.  Describe  the  course  of 
trial  of  a  criminal  case;  of  a  civil  case. 
Who  is  plaintiff  in  each?  8.  Name 
three  duties  of  the  sheriff.  9.  To  what 
cabinet  officer  is  the  management  of 
foreign  affairs  entrusted?  10.  What 
is  international  law?  What  are  some 
of  its  defects? 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Name  some  of  the  elements  of 
good  literature.  What  should  be  the  char- 
acteristics of  memory  gems  given  to  the 
pupils?  2.  In  what  field  of  literature 
did  each  of  the  following  excel :  Pope, 
Addison,  Samuel  John.son,  Edward  Gib- 
bon, Scott?  3.  Why  is  Burns  said  to 
be  a  popular  poet?  Name  at  least  three 
of  his  poems.  4.  Make  a  list  of  the 
best  eight  short  poems  by  as  many  dif- 
ferent authors  that  you  would  select  for 
your  pupils.  Give  the  author  of  each. 
6.  Give  the  titles  of  three  poems  by  Ten- 
nyson. Give  a  brief  outhne  of  one  of 
them.  6.  What  sentiments  has  Snow- 
Bound  in  common  with  the  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night  ?  7.  What  time  is 
known  as  the  Victorian  Age  of  English 
Literature?  Name  two  novelists  and 
two  historians  of  this  age  8.  Name 
the  authors  and  quote  from  each  of  the 
following  sufficiently  to  show  that  you 
have  read  them :  "Each  and  AH,"  "The 
Chambered  Nautilus,"  "Thanatopsis." 
9.  Give  the  author  of  "Representative 
Men,"  "Innocents  Abroad,"  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  10. 
Describe  briefly  the  current  periodical 
literature. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Describe  an  experiment  to  illus- 
trate capillarity.  2.  Explain  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hydraulic  ram.  Use  a  simple 
drawing.  3.  Tell  how  you  would  find 
the  specific  gravity  of  some  iron  filing?. 
How  would  you  vary  the  operation  to 
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find  the  specific  gravity  of  gunpowder? 
4.  Give  the  scientific  principles  on 
which  to  construct  a  refrigerator,  sup- 
plying diagrams.  5.  A  stone  is  thrown 
vertically  upward  with  a  velocity  of  50 
meters  per  second.  Find  its  position 
after  seven  seconds.  6.  At  what  tem- 
perature is  the  Centigrade  reading  dou- 
ble the  Fahrenheit  ?  One-half  of  it?  Equal 
to  it?  7.  Explain  the  following  terms; 
commutator,  armature,  voltage,  ampere. 
8.  Show  how  to  prove  that  a  material 
medium  is  necessary  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  sound.  9.  Mention  three  con- 
ditions of  vibrating  strings  which  affect 
the  number  of  vibrations.  10.  Distin- 
guish between  sperical  aberration  and 
chromatic  aberration. 

BOTANY. 

1.  Slate  the  difference  l)etween  ani- 
mal life  and  plant  life.  Discuss  their 
interdependence.  2.  State  the  function  of 
each  part  of  a  plant.  3.  Name  five 
flowerless  plants  and  state  how  they  are 
reproduced.  4.  Name  three  forms  of 
roots  and  illustrate  each  by  a  drawing. 
o.  Give  an  account  of  the  circulatory 
system  of  plants  and  state  its  function. 
6  Name  six  chemical  elements  found 
in  plants.  7.  What  are  orchids?  Give 
some  of  their  characteristics.  8.  Com- 
pare the  morning-glory  with  the  pea  as 
to  floral  parts.  Use  drawings.  9.  Men- 
tion the  characteristics  of  flowers  that 
depend  on  the  wind  for  pollination.  10. 
Give  a  complete  description  of  some 
plant  you  have  analyzed, 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Describe  the  experiment  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  and  mention 
two  conclusive  tests  for  oxygen.  2. 
What  are  oxides?  Write  the  symbols 
of  two  of  these  and  tell  how  they  may 
be  produced.  3.  What  are  anhydrides? 
How  are  these  related  to  acids?  4. 
Explain  neutralization.  Give  the  valence 
of  five  elements.  5.  Name  the  elements 
in  limestone;  in  sandstone.  6.  Describe 
a  method  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  sodium  carbonate.  7.  Give  the  phys- 
ical properties  and  uses  of  phosphorus. 
Explain  the  "safety  match,"  8.  Give 
the  name  of  each  of  the  following: 
HNOa,  H,CO=,  NaCl  N=0,  HgCU.  9. 
Why  is  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner 
not  so  luminous  as  a  gas  flame?  10. 
Explain  the  term  ''sugar"  as  used  in 
chemistry.     All  sugars  are  compound  of 


what?  Give  chemical  formulas  for  cane 
sugar  and  grape  sugar. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  What  is  the  speed  per  hour  of  a 
given  point  on  the  equator,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  earth's  rotation  on 
its  axis?  In  about  what  latitudes  is  the 
sifbed  half  as  great?  2.  How  have  good 
harbors  affected  the  progress  of  the 
English  people?  How  have  closed  ports 
affected  the  Chinese?  3.  What  arc 
lacustrine  plains?  Explain  how  such 
plains    may    have   come   into   existence. 

4.  What  does  the  absence  of  tributaries 
indicate  concerning  the  rainfall  of  the 
Lower  Nile?     What  are  "lost"  rivers? 

5.  Mention  any  examples  in  which 
winds  accomplish  work  that  has 
an  economic  value  6.  What  is  dew- 
point?  What  is  a  hygrometer?  7. 
Why  does  the  wind  blow  toward  a  low 
and  away  from  a  high  barometer?  8. 
Give  causes  that  contribute  to  make 
arid  and  desert  conditions.  9.  Name 
some  barriers  that  operate  to  prevent 
the  distribution  of  life.  10.  Define 
drumlin,  mesa,  tundra,  breaker,  bore. 


FOR  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATE. 
AUGUST,  1908. 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY    IN- 
CLUDING   CIVIL    GOVERN- 
MENT. 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  early 
history  of  Maryland.  2.  Name  the 
three  forms  of  colonial  government  and 
state  which  colonies  were  governed  by 
each.  3.  What  was  the  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  the  colonies  in  1763?  What 
can  be  said  about  travel,  education  and 
foreign  trade  at  that  time?  4.  What 
was  the  Embargo  Act?  The  Non-Inter- 
course Act?  When  and  why  were  they 
passed?  5.  What  caused  the  War  of 
1812?  Tell  about  Perry's  victory  in 
that  war.  6.  State  the  effect  of  the 
speeches  of  Daniel  Webster  on  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  country.  7.  Briefly 
describe  one  great  battle  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  tell  wh>  you  consider  it  so.  8. 
From  what  sources  is  the  revenue  of 
the  federal  government  derived?  9. 
When  and  where  was  Ohio  first  settled? 
When  admitted  as  a  state?  10.  Name 
the  governor  of  Ohio,  the  United  States 
senators  from  Ohio,  and  the  represen- 
tative from  your  congressional  district. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  During  what  month  are  the  days 
longest  in  New  Zealand?  Name  a  city 
in  which  the  days  and  nights  are  of 
nearly  equal  length  throughout  the  year. 
2.  Explain  the  following  terms :  relief 
of  a  country ;metropolis ;  steppes;  equi- 
nox; earth's  orbit.  3.  Make  a  voyage 
from  Baltimore  to  San  Francisco  in  a 
steamer,  going  between  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Haiti  and  coas;ting  along 
South  America.  Name  (a)  the  waters 
you  would  pass  through  (b)  six  impor- 
tant ports  that  would  naturally  be  visited. 
4.  Make  a  list  of  ten  articles  not  pro- 
duced in  your  vicinity  and  yet  to  be 
found  in  a  grocery,  and  tell  from  what 
section  of  the  United  States  or  from 
what  country  they  come.  5.  Compare 
the  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States  with  that  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  6.  Where  is  each  of  the  follow- 
ing places  :  Austin,  Cienfuegos,  Pernam- 
buco,  Bordeaux,  Bergen?  7.  What  is 
the  form  of  government  of  Brazil?  To 
whom  do  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and 
New  Caledonia  belong?  .8.  Write 
about  Egypt  or  India  with  reference  to 
"boundaries,  physical  features,  govern- 
ment and  leading  cites.  9.  What  are 
the  chief  industries  of  Argentina?  10. 
What  effect  have  good  transportation 
facilites   upon   the   life  of  a  country? 

LITERATURE. 

Applicants  may  select  any  eight 
questions. 
1.  1.  Name  some  of  the  elements 
of  good  literature.  What  should  be  the 
characteristics  of  memory  gems  given 
to  pupils?  2.  In  what  field  of  litera- 
ture did  each  of  the  following  excel: 
Pope,  Addison,  Samuel  Johnson,  Ed- 
ward Gibbon,  Scott?  3.  Why  is  Burns 
said  to  be  a  popular  poet?  Name  at 
least  three  of  his  poems.  4.  Make  a 
list  of  the  best  eight  short  poems  by  as 
many  different  authors  that  you  would 
select  for  your  pupils.  Give  the  author 
of  each.  5.  Give  the  titles  of  three 
poems  by  Tennyson.  Give  a  brief  out- 
line of  one  of  them.  6.  What  senti- 
ments has  Snow-Bound  in  common  with 
Cotter's  Saturday  'Nicht?  7.  What 
time  is  known  as  the  Victorian  Age  of 
English  literature?  Name  two  novelists 
and  two  historians  of  this  age.  8.  Name 
the  authors  and  quote  from  each  of  the 
following  sufficiently  to  show  that  you 


have  read  them :  "Each  and  All,"  "The 
Chambered  Nautilus,"  "Thanatopsis."  9. 
Give  the  author  of  "Representative 
Men,"  "Innocents  Abroad/  'Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  "Home,  Sweet  Home."  10. 
Describe  briefly  the  current  periodical 
literature. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Locate  the  ailas,  the  clavicle,  the 
patella.  Name  the  osseous  tissues  of 
the  body.  2.  Mtiuion  two  indepndent 
uses  of  the  bones  in  the  human  body. 
Give  specific  examples  of  each.  3. 
What  purpose  is  served  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  walls  of  the  arteries?  4.  Name 
four  digestive  fluids  and  mention  a  spe- 
cial office  of  three  of  them.  5.  Show 
by  drawing  what  malformation  of  the 
eye  causes  far-sightedness.  How  is  this 
defect  corrected  ?  6.  Describe  the  brain 
as  to  name  and  location  of  its  principal 
divisions,  its  convolutions,  and  its 
weight.  7.  Is  alcohol  a  stimulant  or  a 
narcotic?  What  is  the  effect  of  alcohol 
on  the  brain?  Is  opium  a  stimulant  or 
a  narcotic?  What  is  the  effect  of  opium 
on  the  brain?  8.  Describe  a  simple  ex- 
periment to  show  that  air  breathed  out 
contains  water ;  one  to  show  that  it  con- 
tains carbonic  acid  gas.  9.  What  means 
has  nature  provided  to  arrest  the  flow 
of  blood  from  wounds?  What  artificial 
means  may  be  employed?  10.  Gassify 
the  following  food  substances  as  nitro- 
genous or  carbonaceous;  fat,  albumen, 
starch,  sugar,  casein. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  EHstinguish  between  grammar  as 
an  art  and  grammar  as  a  science.  What 
use  should  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
public  school  make  of  the  adopted  text- 
book on  grammar?  2.  Give  four  dif- 
ernt  ways  of  forming  the  plurals  of 
nouns  and  illustrate  each.  3.  Why  are 
certain  forms  of  a  verb  called  its  princi- 
pal parts?  What  forms  are  generally 
considered  principal  parts?  If  a  verb 
is  wanting  in  some  of  these  forms,  what 
is  it  called?  4.  Analyze  the  following 
sentence :  "He  who  compares  his  own 
condition  with  that  of  others  will  find 
that  he  has  many  reasons  for  thinking 
himself  fortunate."  5.  Parse  ^  italicized 
words  in  the  following:  "If  it  he  pos- 
sible, as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men."  6.  Distinguish  in 
meaning   the   sentences    in   each    of  the 
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following  groups:  (a)  He  may  take 
my  book.  He  can  take  my  book,  (b)  1 
will  go.  I  shall  go.  (c)  He  will  go.  He 
shall  go.  (d)  We  shall  be  avenged.  We 
will  be  avenged.  7.  Construct  sen- 
tences illustrating  each  use  of  the  objec- 
tive case.  8.  Conjugate:  (a)  the  verb 
have,  subjunctive  mode,  past  perfect 
tense;  (b)  the  verb  drive,  indicative 
mode,  future  tense,  progressive  form; 
(c)  the  verb  forgive,  imperative  mode. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Define  pedagogy ;  psychology.  How 
are  they  related  ?  2.  What  has  authority 
to  do  with  government,  and  how  should 
it  be  used?  3.  Give  three  useful  de- 
vices for  holding  the  attention  of  the 
class.  4.  State  five  effective  means  of 
producing  interest  in  reading.  5.  Why 
would  you  prepare  your  work  before 
undertaking  to  give  it  ?  6.  Between  what 
ages  are  children  legally  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  schools?  Between 
what  ages  are  they  required  by  law  to 
attend  school?  What  exceptions  to  the 
latter?  7.  Define  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: perception,  memory,  imagination. 
8-9.  Treat  briefly  the  following  requi- 
sites of  a  successful  teacher ;  scholarship, 
tact,  personality,  knowledge  of  methods. 
Which  do  you  consider  the  most  im- 
portant? Why?  10.  Outline  briefly 
a  representative  course  in  language  for 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Define  the  following:  board  foot, 
par  value,  liter,  rule,  principle,  root. 

2.  Simplify: 

3i-2X§+l 

\~ 

0.125^0.005—12  1/3 

3.  How  many  rolls  of  paper,  16  yards 
to  the  roll,  \  yards  v/ide,  will  be  re- 
quired to  paper  the  walls  of  a  room  20 
feet  lone:,  16  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high 
above  the  baseboard,  allowinp:  for  8  doors 
each  3   feet  by  7   feet,   and   3  windows 


each  3  feet  by  6  feet?  4.  A  speculator 
sent  $7,308  to  his  agent  in  St.  Paul,  di- 
recting him  to  invest  in  wheat  How- 
many  bushels  of  wheat  did  he  buy  at 
$0.90  a  bushel  after  deducting  his  com- 
mission of  li%?  5.  What  is  the  real 
value  of  the  property  of  a  man  who  pays 
a  tax  of  $87.75,  when  the  tax  rate  is  4J 
mills,  and  his  property  is  assessed  at 
60%  of  its  real  value  ?  6.  A  house  cov- 
ers a  rectangular  piece  of  ground  60  feet 
by  40  feet.  The  ridgepole  runs  length- 
wise and  is  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
top  of  the  walls.  The  roof  extends  1 
foot  beyond  the  walls  in  all  directions, 
measured  on  the  roof.  Find  the  area  of 
the  roof.  7.  A  man  owes  $4,600  on 
which  he  is  paying  interest  at  the  rate 
of  7%.  If  each  pasmient  amounts  ta 
$80.50,  how  often  does  he  pay  interest? 
8.  A  and  B  shoot  pigeons.  A  fires  4 
shots  to  B's  3 :  A  kills  3  birds  out  of  4, 
and  B  2  out  of  3.  How  many  birds  has 
A  killed  when  B  has  missed  15  birds  ? 

WRITING. 

Examiners 'will  grade  writing  from  the 
manuscript  in  orthography. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  word 
orthography.  Define  syllable.  2.  Indi- 
cate by  the  use  of  diacritics  the  different 
sounds  of  e.  3.  Use  the  following 
suflixes  in  words  and  indicate  how  they 
modify  the  meaning  of  the  original 
word:  ish,  less,  age,  al,  able.  4.  Indi- 
cate the  pronunciation  of  the  following : 
chance,  talk,  neighbor,  vagary.  5-10. 
Write  the  following  words:  sheriff,, 
grievances,  appellate,  vaccinate,  llanos : 
Guernsey,  merely,  emulsion,  procedure, 
fitted;  achieve,  deceive,  business,  tech- 
nical, Percheron ;  Lafayette,  Duquesne, 
Nicaragua,  liquefy,  proteid :  management. 
sumac,  stirrup,  privilege,  battalion:  cal- 
endar, fictitious,  courageous,  millinery, 
suspense. 
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May  every  soul  that  touches  thine, 

Be  it  the  slightest  contact,  get  therefrom  some  good» 

Some  little  grace,  one  kindly  thought, 

One  aspiration  yet  unfelt ;,  one  bit  of  courage 

For  the  darkening  sky,  one  gleam  of  faith 

To  brave  the  thickening  ills  of  life, 

One  glimpse  of  brighter  sky  beyond  the  gathering  mists, 

To  make  this  life  worth  while. 

And  heaven  a  surer  heritage.  — Selected^ 


THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE. 


BY  PRESIDENT  S.  D.  FESS,  ANTIOCH  COLLEOE. 

The  organization  of  public  opin-  1787,  and  later  by  the  Compromise 
ion  begun  in  the  twenties  took  of  1820.  In  spite  of  these  two  pro- 
form  in  the  thirties,  first  as  the  hibitory  laws,  Ohio  reported  six 
Liberty  Society  in  1833.  The  re-  slaves  to  the  census  taken  in  1830. 
turn  of  ex-President  Adams  in  1831  Indiana  and  Illinois  likewise  shelter- 
supplied  the  necessary  leader.  Soon  ed  the  master  and  his  "property." 
the  Liberty  Society  gave  way  to  the  The  Fates  seemed  to  decide  that 
Abolition  party  when  the  Anti-Slav-  Illinois,  with  slave-holding  states 
ery  agitation  took  on  a  partisan  form  upon  two  sides,  was  to  become  the 
against  the  loudest  protests  of  Wm,  a^ena.  The  same  logic  pointed  to 
Lloyd  Garrison.  The  most  natural  Lincoln  and  Douglas  as  the  two  chief 
battle  ground  for  this  conflict  was  gladiators.  We  have  seen  the  splen- 
the  Northwest  territory,  dedicated  to  did  training  of  Lincoln  for  contro- 
liberty  by  the  famous  Ordinance  of  versy.     It  is  only  necessary  to  note^ 
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his  clear  sense  of  justice  to  all  men, 
an  instinctive  judgment,  born  of  an 
innate  impulse  of  equity  which  be- 
came a  consuming  ambition,  to  un- 
derstand the  ease  with  which  Lincoln 
became  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  this 
political  drama. 

Mr.  Douglas  took  his  position  with 
equal  ease.  Coming  from  old  Ver- 
mont, whose  soil  refused  to  feed  an 
enslaved  people,  to  the  great  west  to 
make  his  political  fortune,  it  was  but 
a  natural  step  into  leadership. 
However,  it  was  somewhat  strange 
that  his  talents  should  be  employed 
against  the  growing  sentiment  to- 
ward slavery  restriction.  From  the 
day  when  Lincoln  signed  his  protest 
against  slavery  he  was  an  object  of 
more  or  less  contempt  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ambitious  politician.  Mr.  Doug- 
las from  his  edrly  achievements  dis- 
played a  sense  of  superiority  that  at 
times  became  arrogance  and  almost 
reached  impudence,  all  of  which  ap- 
peared on  his  countenance  at  times 
of  great  excitement.  His  was  the 
habit  of  banter.  He  frequently  chal- 
lenged those  who  differed.  In  1839, 
speaking  on  the  sub-treasury  scheme, 
he  declared  the  Whigs  were  afraid  to 
come  out  in  the  open  against  the 
measure.  This  is  the  source  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  forcefu'  address  in  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  against  the  measure,  and 
in  which  he  scored  several  points 
against  Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  style  of  political 
discussion  was  not  designed  to  pro- 
voke respect  from  his  opponent. 
Speaking  of  the  authenticity  of  a 
certain  report,  he  said  in  a  letter  to 
Stuart,  "You  know  that  if  we  had 
heard  Douglas  say  that  he  had  aban- 
doned the  contest,  it  would  not  be 
very  authentic."  Through  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  success  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Whigs  in  the  campaign 
of  1840,  and  the  death  of  Harrison, 


the  temperature  of  Illinois  politics 
was  above  the  boiling  point.  The 
new  state  had  attracted  a  wide  range 
of  ability,  and  it  really  took  the  front 
of  the  stage  in  national  politics.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  consistent  position  on  the 
question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
the  Mexican  war,  Wilmot  Proviso, 
and  occupation  of  Oregon,  was  in 
sharp  contrast  with  Mr.  Douglas' 
attempt  to  remain  en  rapport  with 
the  dominant  element  of  his  party. 
The  slavery  question  at  once  became 
the  all-absorbing  issue  and  revealed 
some  dangerous  obstacles  in  the 
presidential  road  into  which  Doug- 
las had  already  turned.  The  sec- 
tional character  of  the  issue  com- 
promised the  ambitious  leader,  who 
yearned  to  please  both  North  and 
South.  No  one  discerned  the  situa- 
tion more  clearly  than  Lincoln  and 
no  one  could  turn  it  to  disadvantage 
with  farther  reaching  results. 

For  a  dozen  years  preceding  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  agitation  of  1854, 
the  discussion  was  more  or  less 
casual.  That  year  Douglas  became 
identified  with  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  This  legislation 
opened  the  Northwest  to  slavery  in 
the  interest  of  a  political  theory  de- 
nominated by  Douglas,  its  author,  as 
"Popular  Sovereignty."  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  his  mastery  of  quaint  expression, 
nicknamed  it  "Squatter  Sovereignty." 
On  the  16th  of  October,  1854,  Doug- 
las addressed  the  people  of  Illinois 
in  a  three  hours'  effort  in  Peoria. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  present.  At  the 
close  of  the  effort,  which  was  a  de- 
fense of  his  popular  sovereignty  the- 
ory, the  crowd  called  for  Lincoln. 
He  appeared  in  a  tumult  of  enthu- 
siasm and  asked  the  people  to  take 
a  rest  until  7  o'clock,  at  which  time 
he  would  answer  Douglas.  This 
Peoria  speech  surprised  even  the  most 
ardent  admirers  of  the  "rail-splitter,'* 
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and  demonstrated  to  Douglas  and  his 
partisans  the  necessity  of  turning  the 
«ntire  arsenal  of  the  Democracy 
upon  this  new  Knight  of  Freedom. 

He  won  distinguished  recognition 
from  all  parts  of  his  state.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  toast  at  a  banquet  in  Chi- 
cago in  1856,  he  proved  himself 
familiar  with  the  note  of  the  times 
and  sounded  the  bugle  that  rallied  a 
party  to  duty.  The  publication  of 
the  famous  Dred  Scott  decision  in 
1857  afforded  the  psychological  mo- 
ment and  Lincoln  seized  upon  it.  He 
frankly  stated  he  would  abide  by  it 
so  long  as  it  dealt  with  Scott,  but  as 
frankly  denounced  it  as  a  precedent 
to  be  used  for  future  political  guid- 
ance. This  brought  out  the  heavy 
guns  of  Illinois  and  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Like  that  excitement 
bom  out  of  sensation,  this  impaled 
Lincoln  as  a  revolutionist.  It  fur- 
nished the  chief  theme  of  orators,  po- 
litical and  otherwise  for  the  im- 
mediate future. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1858,  he  was 
endorsed  in  the  Republitan  State 
Convention  as  the  party's  candidate 
for  senator  to  succeed  Douglas.  In 
his  speech  of  acceptance  he  took  most 
advanced  ground,  and  outlined  the 
issue  upon  which  the  country  at  last 
went  to  war.  He  there  declared  the 
government  could  not  endure,  half 
slave  and  half  free.  This  was  Doug- 
las' opportunity.  He  denounced  the 
doctrine  as  revolutionary  and  the  au- 
thor as  a  revolutionist. 

On  the  9th  of  July  following,  a 
reception  was  tendered  Douglas  by 
his  friends  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  present.  Douglas  took  up  the  new 
doctrine  and  paid  his  respects  to  both 
it  and  its  author.  On  the  following 
evening  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  in  the 
main  to  his  argument  in  the  same 
hall.  This  Chicago  speech  had  the 
marks  of  the  thinker  and  was  elo- 


quently delivered.  It  proved  entirely 
worthy  the  steel  of  his  furious  an- 
tagonist, now  the  "Little  Giant"  of 
the  West.  Mr.  Douglas  spoke  at 
Bloomington  on  the  16th  of  July. 
Lincoln  was  present.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  day,  Douglas 
spoke  at  Springfield,  Lincoln's  home. 
On  that  ni-ght  in  his  Springfield  ad- 
dress Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  pronounced 
impression  upon  the  public.  Just 
one  week  later  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  with 
Mr.  Juddi  the  following  note: 

Hon.  S.  a.  Douglas^ 

My  Dear  Sir  :  —  Will  it  be  agree- 
able to  you  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  you  and  myself  to  divide  time, 
and  address  the  same  audiences  the 
present  canvass.  Mr.  Judd  who  will 
hand  you  this  is  authorized  to  re- 
ceive your  answer;  and  if  agreeable 
to  you,  to  enter  into  the  terms  of  such 
arrangement. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A.  Lincoln. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Douglas  couched 
in  about  600  words  was  written  on 
the  same  day  and  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  enter  into  the  debates  provid- 
ing the  Democratic  organization 
would  agree.  After  an  exchange  of 
letters,  the  final  arrangements  were 
made.  Seven  meeting  places  were 
agreed  upon,  all  suggested  by  Doug- 
las. In  four  of  the  meetings  Doug- 
las opened  and  closed.  They  were 
as  follows: 

Ottawa,  August  21st. 
Freeport,  August  27th. 
Jonesboro,  September  15th. 
Charleston,  September   18th. 
Galesburg,  October  7th. 
Quincy,  October  13th. 
Alton,  October  15th. 

The  final  announcement  attracted 
national  attention.    Most  of  the  great 
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newspapers  of  the  East  sent  reporters 
to  take  the  speeches.  The  reports 
dwelt  upon  the  personal  appearance 
of  the  debaters,  the  interesting  epi- 
sodes incident  to  the  inevitable  ex- 
citement as  well  as  the  fundamental 
issues  discussed,  and  the  analyses  of 
the  arguments.  In  personal  appear- 
ance, intellectual  training,  mastery 
of  rhetoric  and  political  preferment 
born  of  the  prestige  of  office,  Doug- 
las had  the  advantage.  Adroit,  ener- 
getic, tireless,  expedient,  he  possessed 
great  facility  in  forensic  discussion. 
Doubtless  he  did  not  have  an  equal 
in  all  the  land  in  his  power  of  stat- 
ing and  maintaining  his  position,  re- 
gardless of  its  justice. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lincoln's 
powers  "  \vere  '  of  a  different  order. 
His  physical  prowess  could  lend  little 
to  his  equipment.  The  angularity  ot 
his  body  had  become  a  familiar 
simile.  The  awkwardness  in  attitude 
was  proverbial.  His  mental  equip- 
ment did  not  emanate  from  the 
prestige  of  office.  His  chief  weapons 
were  grasp  of  fundamental  principles, 
clearness  of  statement  and  logical 
reasoning.  The  instinct  for  justice 
compelled  him  to  read  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  as  compre- 
hending all  men  of  whatever  color. 
His  qualities  of. mind  did  not  admit 
of  sophistry,  a  keen  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  his  opponent. 

Tlic  margin  of  ability  between 
these  men,  so  far  as  public  opinion 
went,  was  great.  The  people  gen- 
erally displayed  a  spirit  ranging 
from  pity  to  contempt  for  Lincoln 
in  wliat  appeared  to  be  monumental 
presumption  in  cliallenging  a  man  of 
the  caliber  of  Douglas.  Mr.  Doug- 
las affected  a  similar  opinion  which 
took  the  air  of  superiority  amounting 
at  times  to  insolence.  Even  Lincoln's 
dosp'^t.  friends  feared  the  result. 

At    the    first    meeting    at    Ottawa 


where  the  two  men  stood  face  to  face 
before  the  same  hearers,  this  margin 
began  to  fade.  While  it  was  expected 
that  Douglas  would  produce  a  signal 
impression,  it  was  not  generally  sup- 
posed that  Lincoln  could  conunand 
the  judgment  of  men  by  the  force  of 
argument  he  produced  with  the  ease 
of  a  master.  Mr,  Douglas  pro- 
pounded a  series  of  questions  which 
he  called  upon  Lincoln  to  answer. 
Mr.  Lincoln  displayed  perfect  mastery 
by  frankly  saying  he  would  answer 
his  questions  at  the  next  meeting  up- 
on condition  that  Douglas  would 
answer  the  same  number  he  should 
propound  to  him.  This  was  the  case 
of  digging  the  pit  into  which  the 
digger  was  to  fall.  The  crowd  at 
Ottawa  was  great  and  wonderfully 
enthusiastic.  A  train  of  seventeen 
coaches  came  from  Chicago  while  the 
people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  sus- 
pended work  to  attend  the  debate. 
During  the  discussion  the  crowd  dis- 
played unbounded  enthusiasm,  each 
partisan  emulating  his  opponent  in 
noise.  At  the  close  of  the  debate  the 
followers  of  Lincoln  seized  their 
champion,  lifted  him  upon  their 
shoulders  and  bore  him  off  in 
triumph.  This  incident  was  used  by 
Douglas  to  prove  Lincoln's  complete 
collapse.  At  an  exclusive  meeting 
Douglas  declared  that  Lincoln's 
knees  trembled  so  at  the  close  of  the 
debate  that  his  friends  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  him  off  the  platform. 
Douglas  paid  dear  for  this  statement. 
It  will  be  noticed  the  debates  fol- 
lowed at  intervals.  During  the  in- 
terim both  leaders  were  constantly 
addressing  audiences.  In  this  way 
the  whole  country  was  kept  in  a  state 
of  political  ferment. 

At  the  second  debate,  Freeport, 
even  a  greater  crowd  greeted  the 
gladiators.  It  was  a  Lincoln  crowd. 
Here     Mr.     Lincoln     answered    the 
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seven  questiom  of  Douglas.  The 
treatment  of  questions  was  eminently 
satisfactory  to  Lincoln's  followers. 
He  then  propounded  four  questions 
to  him.  The  second  was  the  decisive 
one,  ''Can  the  people  of  a  United 
States  territory,  in  any  lawful  way, 
against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  exclude  slavery  from 
its  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a 
state  constitution?"  Before  the  Free- 
port  meeting  Lincoln  had  a  con- 
ference with  several  leaders  of  the 
party,  among  whom  were  Judd  and 
Editor  Ray  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
all  of  whom  strongly  advised  him  not 
40  put  this  question.  They  argued 
Douglas  would  answer  it  in  the  af- 
firmative and  thus  win  the  election. 
To  £^11  of  these  arguments  Lincoln 
made  but  one  answer,  "Gentlemen, 
I  am  killing  larger  game.  If  Doug- 
las answers,  he  cannot  be  President, 
and  the  battle  of  1860  is  worth  a 
hundred  of  this."  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
his  way.  He  pressed  his  interrogatory 
upon  his  great  opponent  and  thereby 
foreshadowed  his  defeat  in  1860. 

The  Freeport  Combat  was  conclu- 
sive to  the  friends  of  Douglas  of  the 
superior  talent  of  the  new  leader. 
Lincoln  surpassed  the  fondest  antici- 
pations of  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
His  conception  of  the  issue  was  that 
of  a  wise  statesman  rather  than  the 
opportunist.  While  his  friends 
looked  to  the  immediate  results,  his 
mind  was  upon  the  future.  He  knew 
Douglas  would  not  dare  to  answer 
his  question  in  the  negative,  because 
«uch  an  answer  would  be  in  direct 
conflict  with  his  famous  Popular 
Sovereignty  theory  upon  which  he 
had  pinned  his  faith.  He  was 
equally  sure  that  an  afl&rmative 
answer  would  offend  the  South,  the 
stronghold  of  Democracy. 

His  ability  in  debate  was  soon 
recognized  by  both  friend  and  foe. 


and  by  no  one  better  than  the  "Little 
Giant."  As  it  proceeded  Douglas 
changed  his  style.  He  was  driven  to 
the  defensive.  His  flippant  allusions 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  way  to  respect- 
ful references.  Mr.  Lincoln  pos- 
sessed a  wonderful  talent  in  expres- 
sion. He  could  couch  in  a  single 
sentence  a  statement  with  the*  effect 
of  a  felling  blast.  In  reply  to  Doug- 
las' Contention  that  Lincoln  desired 
social  equality  of  the  races,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln said:  "Douglas  holds  if  I  do 
not  want  a  black  woman  for  my 
slave  I  must  have  her  for  my  wife.'* 
At  another  time  referring  to  the  same 
position,  he  said,  "Anything  that 
argues  me  into  his  idea  of  perfect 
social  and  political  equality  with  the 
negro  is  but  a  specious  and  fantastic 
arrangement  of  words  by  which  a 
man  can  prove  a  horse-chestnut  to  be 
a  chestnut  horse.*' 

In  referring  to  the  contention  of 
Douglas  that  a  people  of  a  territor>' 
could  proceed  to  adopt  its  constitu- 
tion without  outside  interference, 
Lincoln  said,  "Is  he  going  to  spend 
his  life  in  maintaining  a  principle 
that  no  one  on  earth  opposes?  Does 
he  expect  to  stand  up  in  majestic 
dignity  and  go  through  his  apotheosis 
and  become  a  god  in  maintaining  a 
principle  that  neither  man  nor  mouse 
in  all  God's  creation  opposes?"  At 
times  his  patience  became  exhausted 
at  the  attitude  of  his  opponent.  At 
Jonesboro,  referring  to  the  statement 
that  he  had  to  be  carried  off  the  plat- 
form, Mr.  Lincoln  became  athletic. 
He  declared,  "If  anything  happens 
to  the  judge,  if  I  can't  carry  him  to 
the  hotel  and  put  him  to  bed,  let  me 
stay  here  and  rot." 

The  debate  at  Charleston  brought 
out  the  largest  crowd  yet  greeted  by 
the  forensic  pugilists.  For  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  before  entering  the 
town  the  two  men  were  escorted  by 
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what  grew  to  be  a  tumultuous  crowd. 
All  sorts  of  fantastic  banners  were 
displayed  by  the  long  procession  of 
dust  covered  partisans. 

The  next  meeting  was  at  Gales- 
burg,  the  largest  meeting  of  the 
series.  The  speech  was  Mr.  Lincoln's 
best.  At  Quincy  another  crowd  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm  faced  the  de- 
baters. The  enthusiasm  was  fanned 
into  a  frenzy  by  the  appearance  of 
a  parade  in  the  front  of  which  a  live 
coon  was  carried  at  the  top  of  a  pole. 
The  Democrats,  not  to  be  outdone, 
carried  at  the  end  of  a  pole  a  dead 
coon  suspended  by  the  tail. 

The  closing  debate  was  held  at 
Alton.  Mr.  Lincoln  closed  the  cam- 
paign as  good  as  when  he  entered  it. 
His  voice  was  a  high  pitched  tenor 
and  scarcely  ever  lost  its  ring.    The 


election  came  on  which  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  the  Republican  State 
Ticket.  But  owing  to  the  manner  iD 
which  the  state  was  districted,  the 
legislature  went  Democratic,  which 
was  a  victory  for  Douglas,  but  such 
as  he  could  not  take  any  pride  in. 
The  debate  gave  Douglas  the  senate 
but  lost  him  the  Presidency.  It  lost 
to  Lincoln  the  Senate,  but  gave  him 
the  Presidency.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  another  case  in  our 
history  where  a  man  by  the  dint  of 
sheer  ability  grew  so  rapidly  in  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people 
as  did  Lincoln.  There  was  now  na 
man  of  public  worth  who  would  net 
undergo  great  sacrifice  to  hear  \dm 
speak,  and  im  newspaper  of  repute 
nor  magazine  of  standing  that  would 
not  gladly  print  all  he  had  to  say. 


THE   PART   OP  THE   ELEMENTARY  TEACHER   IN 
MAKING  THE   COURSE   OF   STUDY. 


BY  DBAN  H.  C.  MINNICH.  OXFORD,  O. 


If  in  the  public  school  problem 
we  could  have  given  the  aim,  there 
would  still  remain  three  factors  ever 
present  to  the  educationist;  (1)  the 
organism  of  activities,  potentialities, 
and  capacity,  known  as  the  child 
mind;  (2)  the  effects  and  causes  of 
matter,  the  deeds  and  motives  of 
man,  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God, 
known  as  the  environment  from 
which  is  to  be  selected  a  curriculum 
or  course  of  study;  (3)  the  agent, 
or  mediary  which  brings  the  first  in 
contact  with  the  second,  or  the  sec- 
ond as  a  stimulus  to  the  first,  known 
as  the  teacher. 

Here  then  are  four  quantities  in  a 
great  problem,  only  one  of  which  is 
a  constant;  the  organism  and  it  is  a 


constant  though  a  more  or  less  uni- 
form variety. 

Given:  the  aim  a  constant,  what 
endless  difference  would  there  remain 
as  to  what  selection  of  phencnneiui 
and  principles  should  be  made  from 
the  scientific,  humanistic  and  theistic 
fields  to  develop  the  organism  and 
every  organism  into  the  ideal.  But 
how  shifting  has  been  the  aim.  The 
Hebrew  a  theocracy;  the  Greek, 
harmony,  proportion  and  beauty ;  the 
Middle  Ages  a  dialectician;  Ger- 
many, a  scholar;  England,  a  gentle- 
man; France,  a  scholastic  pedigree; 
America,  power  to  achieve.  But  let 
it  be  supposed  that  we  have  given 
the  aim,  organism,  curriculum  we 
still  have  an  irreconcilable  variable,. 
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the  teacher.  Unless  she  keeps  con- 
stant the  aim  in  the  zenith  of  her 
consciousness  and  coordinates  all  her 
pedagogical  movements  to  a  steady 
progress  toward  the  aim;  unless  she 
knows  the  significance  of  all  the 
peripheral  conduct  and  can  read  true 
the  dial  of  the  intellectual  and  voli- 
tional; unless  she  appreciate  the 
valence  of  every  combination  of  phe- 
nomena with  mental  states  as  well 
as  the  intensity  of  afl&nity  of  the 
mental  states  for  phenomena  and  the 
resultant  functioning  in  moral  steadi- 
ness and  mental  alertness  produced 
by  the  contact  of  curriculum  material 
with  mind,  the  whole  effort  of  direct- 
ing the  youth  with  any  certainty 
through  any  course  of  training  is  a 
mere  guess — all  public  education  a 
directionless  motion  toward  every- 
where and  nowhere. 

Every  year  in  the  American  States 
the  course  of  study  becomes  more 
and  more  uniform — not  from  minis- 
terial rescript  or  state  inspectorial 
recommendations,  but  through  dis- 
cussions at  teachers*  associations, 
clubs,  and  educational  gatherings, 
through  the  professional  literature, 
it  has  become  almost  as  settled  as  the 
courses  of  the  more  centralized  gov- 
ernments in  Europe. 

The  following  constitutes  the  Le- 
her  Plan  of  the  volkschule  or  Peo- 
ple's School  of  Germany:  Religion 
— Mother  tongue,  arithmetic,  ele- 
mentary geometry,  drawing,  history, 
geography,  natural  science,  gymnas- 
tics (for  boys),  needlework  for  girls, 
elementary  agriculture,  speaking, 
reading,  spelling,  and  writing.  The 
ecole  elementaire :  morals,  French 
language,  writing,  history  and  civics, 
geography,  modern  languages,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  algebra,  book-keep- 
ing and  accounts,  natural  science  and 
physics,  hygiene,  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  for  boys,  manual  train- 


ing, domestic  science  for  girls,  draw-^ 
ing  and  modeling,  gymnastics,  and 
singing. 

The  Elementary  Schools  of  Eng- 
land made  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  England  and  Wales,  1906: 

(1)  The  English  Language,  (2)' 
Handwriting,  (3)  Arithmetic,  (4) 
Drawing,  (5)  Observation  Lessons- 
and  Nature  Study,  (6)  Geography, 
(7)  History,  (8)  Music,  (9)  Physi- 
cal Exercise,  (10)  Needlework  (for 
girls  only),  (Moral  Instruction). 

The  elementary  teacher  has  had 
little  to  do  in  determining  the  course 
of  study,  and  yet  she  has  the  stu- 
pendous responsibility  of  securing 
results  by  wisely  making  contact  of 
child  mind  and  course  of  study.  lo 
the  centralized  form  of  government 
the  State  minister  and  his  counsel- 
lors construct  the  course  for  the  state 
or  nation.  In  America  the  local 
heads  of  schools  have  made  up  the 
material  which  should  be  used  as  a; 
re-agent  to  produce  social  efficiency. 
Tradition  and  social  evolution 
have  been  the  antagonistic  forces  in 
constructing  the  old-country  courses,, 
with  tradition  the  stronger.  Tradi- 
tion and  commercialism  have  bee» 
the  forces  in  makihg  courses  of  study 
in  America,  determined  for  each  city, 
county  or  township  or  other  educa- 
tional unit,  according  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  schools  in 
each  unit.  The  head  of  a  local  sys- 
tem of  schools  usually  gets  together 
a  large  number  of  courses  of  study 
of  cities  or  towns,  educational  units, 
similar  to  the  one  over  which  he  pre- 
sides and — compiles — This  compila- 
tion he  presents  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  it  becomes  the  course 
of  study.  In  his  compilation  he  has 
probably  paged  the  year's  work  in 
the  various  text  books  which  the 
Board  of  Education  has  adopted.  If 
there  is  a  point  of  view  or  philosophy 
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in  the  compilation  it  may  not  accord 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  text 
book  or  text  books.  The  teacher,  if 
she  be  trained,  may  have  a  point  of 
view  different  from  the  compilation 
or  the  t'vt  book  or  both.  And  oft 
these  three  distinctly  start  "Discord- 
ant echoes  in  the  heart"  of  the  poor 
child. 

bourses   of    study  in  the    future 
inusi    Lc  ns    not    imitations, 

-constructed  not  couipiled,  originated 
from  necessity  r.ot  Irom  tradition, 
•evoluted  not  involiued. 

How  far  can  the  elementary 
teacher  be  a  part  of  this  creation? 

The  death  sentence  to  many  an 
improved  course  of  study  and  an  im- 
proved method  has  been  the  oft  re- 
peated, "Yes,  that's  good,  but  where 
are  the  teachers  to  do  it?"  This  has 
been  too  true  in  Ohio,  and  not  in  Ohio 
alone.  It  has  also  been  true  with 
the  superintendents  as  well  as  with 
the  grade  teachers.  Our  older  teach- 
ers and  school  supervisors  have  been 
educated  under  the  elementary  school 
arts  regime  and  some  cannot  think 
in  any  other  nomenclature.  Six  years 
ago  Doctor  Dewey  remarked,  "It 
may  be  easily  s^id  that  the  class 
room  teacher  at  present  is  not  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  be  entrusted  with 
any  part  of  shaping  the  course  of 
study."  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
much  change  will  continue  to  be 
made  in  the  course  of  study,  but  with 
the  present  demand  for  preparation 
of  the  teaching  corps  the  course  will 
not  so  outgrow  the  teacher  as  it  has 
done  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half. 

In  Ohio  the  course  of  study  has 
been  determined  largely,  in  mate- 
rial and  extent,  through  the  county 
and  city  examinations,  and  the  teach- 
ers have  thought  it  necessary  to  insert 
into  their  curricula  all  the  material 
upon  which  they  were  examined. 
(Several    motives   may   be   assigned 


for  this  practice,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  to  get  further  ready  for 
the  next  examination.)  Teachers 
went  so  far  as  to  introduce  psychol- 
ogy in  the  elementary  schools  and 
literature  is  now  sufEering  this  same 
abuse.  It  should  be  understood  that 
a  teacher  is  expected  to  know  much 
more  and  to  be  examined  upon  much 
more  than  is  to  be  used  in-  making 
up  an  elementary  school  curriculum. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the 
teacher  is  to  be  alone  the  artist,  the 
skillful  operator  in  bringing  child 
and  course  of  study  in  contact  in  the 
most  effective  manner.  She  is  to  be 
the  methodoligist,  the  practitioner. 
The  theory  is  for  others,  the  practxc 
for  her;  the  what  for  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  how  for  the  teacher.  A  doleful 
note  comes  to  us  recently  from  Mas- 
sachusetts from  one  Miss  Harriett  E. 
Tuell.  Says  she:  "The  teacher  of 
the  Common  Wealth,  the  vast  fem- 
inine majority,  at  least,  are  vowed  like 
the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
poverty,  celibacy  and  obedience." 
And  she  laments  further  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "The  obedience  re- 
quired is  not  the  unquestioning 
transfer  of  moral  responsibility  to  a 
superior." 

I  do  not  know  what  your  indi- 
vidual vows  are,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  the  rank  of  our  teaching  body 
is  conscious  of  any  such  vows  im- 
posed upon  them  by  statute  or  con- 
ventionality, but  of  one  thing  I  am 
sure,  that  not  one  of  you  is  here  upon 
necessity.  This  profession  was  a 
choice,  a  choice  from  among  oppor- 
tunities, social  and  practical,  per- 
sonal and  public.  I  believe  further 
that  the  responsibility,  great  as  it  is, 
in  the  elementary  school,  is  assumed 
voluntarily  and  borne  cheerfully  and 
intelligently  by  the  high  minded  and 
noble  staff    of    this  state.     Having 
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-come  to  this  work  by  the  largest  f ree- 
•dom  of  choice,  shall  we  not  come  in 
the  spirit  expressed  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke  in  the  following: 

'**Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day 
to  day. 
In  field  or  forest,  at  desk  or  loom, 
In  roaring  market  place  or  tran- 
quil room; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say 
When    vagrant    wishes    beckon    me 
astray, 
*This  is  my  work :  my  blessing  not 

my   doom 
Of  all  who  live  I  am  the  one  by 
whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the 
right  way.'  " 

'''Then  I  shall  see  it  not  too  great  nor 
small 
To  suit  my  spirit,   and  to  prove 

my  powers 
Then  shall    I   cheerful   greet   the 
laboring  hours 
And  cheerful    turn  when  the    long 
shadows  fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and 

rest 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  life  is 
best." 

And  shall  we  not  be  responsible 
for  more  than  the  expert  manipu- 
lator, shall  we  not  say,  what  shall  be 
given  to  the  youth  as  well  as  how  is 
this  to  be  administered?  Not  to 
•serve  as  Mrs.  Squeers,  who  must  ad- 
minister, the  treacle  (bitter  portion) 
prescribed  by  the  course  of  study 
maker  Mr.  Squeers. 

I  am  quke  certain  that  so  far  as 
the  general  outline  of  course- of  study 
is  concerned  we  will  not  become 
more  democratic  in  the  construction 
of  them,  nay,  more  centralized.  Al- 
ready the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  of  the  State  must  approve 


the  course  of  study  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and,  doubtless, 
in  a  few  years  it  will  be  entirely  pre- 
scribed by  the  central  authorities, 
but  more  and  more  are  we  inclined 
to  make  up  our  course  of  study  from 
what  has  been  tried  in  the  school- 
room. The  experiment  is  to  precede 
the  reconmiendation. 

Many  books  have  been  recom- 
mended in  courses  of  study  that  the 
authorities  so  recommending  have 
not  read,  much  less  have  they  ^ny 
knowledge  of  the  ethical  or  intellec- 
tual results  of  these  when  tried  in  the 
class  room.  This  is  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  she  alone  can  do  it;  she 
alone  can  make  the  course  intelligent 
and  vital.  It  is  not  only  necessary 
for  her  freedom  and  that  she  may 
feel  responsible  for  her  teaching, 
but  it  is  necessary  for  the  child.  No 
teaching  in  which  the  teacher  does 
not  believe  and  have  large  faith  will 
ever  function  for  character  and  po- 
tential in  the  child. 

The  elementary  teacher  must,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  efficiency  of 
public  education,  become  a  part  in 
this  great  task  of  course  of  study 
making.  She  must  not  only  show 
what  is  to  be  excluded,  but  what  is 
to  be  included.  She  must  not  view 
the  material  from  a  one  grade  limi- 
tation, but  must  consider  each  part 
in  its  relation  to  the  whole  curricu- 
lum and  the  whole  curriculum  in  its 
relation  to  the  aim,  a  strong  and  re- 
sponsible citizen  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty.  It  is  not  an  acute 
stage  which  she  is  treating,  patho- 
logical or  normal,  it  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  direction  and  velocity  of 
a  life  current ;  a  question  of  destiny, 
personal  to  each  child,  destiny  to 
the  social  group;  destiny  to  the  Re- 
public. 

Yes,  the  Ministerium,  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  the  State  Board 
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of  Education  or  the  School  Commis- 
sioner with  their  counsellors  will 
have  increased  prerogatives  in  all  the 
details  of  public  education,  but  the 
teacher  must  have,  if  the  largest  wel- 
fare is  to  be  subserved,  the  initiative 
or  referendum  or  both  on  the  cur- 
riculimi.  She  must  simplify  by  elim- 
inating that  which  will  not  fimction, 
that  which  is  given  her  wholly  be- 
cause it  is  published  by  a  certain 
book  company,  or  for  reasons  obvi- 
ously as  arbitrary.  She  must  enrich 
by  substitution  of  such  stories  myth 
and  science  as  she  has  learned 
from  experience,  observation  and  in- 
vestigation will  render  the  dead 
quick  and  the  living  a  still  richer 
and  more  diversified  life. 

The  English  school  children  can 
probably  sing  as  the  children  of  no 
other  nation,  and  if  you  will  study 
her  national  song  book  you  will  find 
the  answer  to  the  enthusiasm  and 
spirit  which  marks  their  singing. 
Myth,  folklore,  national  air,  which 
have  stirred  the  English  heart  in 
fireside  joy,  or  soothed  in  personal 
sorrow  or  exulted  in  national  achieve- 
ment, tested  over  and  over  by  the 
teachers  of  England  as  to  ethical  and 
spiritual  value,  constitute  the  collec- 
tion. The  book  though  now  pre- 
scribed by  the  central  authority  has 
come  down  from  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, has  really  gone  up  from  the 
experience  and  experiments  of  the 
teacher. 

The  aim  of  public  education  is 
doubtless  the  province  of  the  states- 
man and  educationist;  the  training 
of  teachers  the  work  of  the  special- 
ist and  the  experienced  expert;  but 


the  child  and  the  curriculum  are  for- 
ever the  consideration  of  the  teacher. 

Teachers'  meetings  and  gather- 
ings should  be  given  more  and  more 
to  the  discussion  of  these  two  fac- 
tors and  the  method  of  their  contact. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  grade  meet- 
ings, the  meetings  of  the  teachers  of 
the  building,  or  the  meeting  of  a 
whole  group  in  a  municipal  system 
should  be  devoted  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  two  topics:  (1)  The 
child,  its  range  and  amplitude  to- 
ward ideals ;  its  range  and  amplitude 
of  reactions  in  skill  and  efficiency, 
and  (2)  the  value  of  every  part  of 
the  curriculum  in  rendering  the  ideal 
eminent  and  persistent  in  conscious- 
ness and  making  the  entire  potential 
of  the  child  efficient  in  every  aspect 
of  economic  life. 

Until  the  elementary  teacher 
knows  these  two  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem school  authorities  will  not  en- 
trust them  with  the  important  task 
of  course  of  study  making;  until 
they  know  this  they  cannot  enjoy 
freedom  which  alone  can  give  the 
touch  of  ecstacy  to  the  work.  But 
we  shall  soon  know  we  will  have 
this  apple  of  wisdom,  the  responsi- 
bility of  plucking  the  apple  is 
already  upon  us,  and  we  will  have 
the  joy  of  eating  it.  Let  us  make 
these  phases  the  center  of  our  discus- 
sion until  the  dawn  which  now  illu- 
mines a  few  who  dwell  upon  the  hills 
against  the  eastern  sky  shall  become 
the  full  noon  day  light  to  all  of  that 
most  worthy  half  million  philanthro- 
pists in  the  Republic,  our  elementary 
school  teachers. 


Vocational  Education. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


BY  DR.  W.  H.  SCOTT,  O.  8.  U. 


We  are  prone  to  extremes.  The 
golden  mean  is  as  difficult  and  as 
rare  in  our  time  as  it  was  in  the  age 
of  Aristotle.  In  education  we  have 
not  only  one  extreme  following 
another,  but  a  chaos  of  extremes. 
We  had  too  much  corporal  punish- 
ment; now  we  will  have  none  at 
all.  College  government  was  too 
minute  and  inquisitional;  henceforth 
we  say,  the  less  the  better.  From 
extreme  prescription  of  studies  we 
rush  to  extreme  election;  and  from 
the  extreme  cultural  aim  we  plunge 
to  the  extreme  practical  aim. 

Just  now  it  is  the  cry  for  practical 
education  that  is  loudest  and  most 
insistent;  and  the  extreme  of  this 
extreme  is  vocational  education,  which 
is  fast  growing  most  clamorous  of 
all.  It  is  urged  that  children  should 
be  provided  with  trades  —  carpentry, 
shoe-making,  plastering,  printing,  or 
some  other  mechanical  pursuit;  so 
that  as  soon  as  they  leave  school  they 
may  enter  a  vocation  and  become 
self-supporting  members  of  the  com- 
munity. For  this  purpose  it  is  pro- 
posed that  separate  schools  shall  be 
opened,  and  that  courses  of  industrial 
instruction  and  training  shall  be 
given  instead  of  the  present  academic 
courses.  The  schools  shall  be  ap- 
prentice schools  and  shall  turn  out 
journeymen.  Our  present  schools,  it 
is  said,  fail  to  qualify  the  pupil  to 
do  anything.  When  he  leaves  school 
he  is  unable  to  make  a  living.  To  be 
of  real  use  the  schools  must  send  out 
pupils  who  are  of  use.  Besides,  there 
are  large  numbers  of  young  people 
who  do  not  care  for  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation now  offered  and  therefore 
drop   out  of  school  and  begin  the 


struggle  of  life  with  no  training  of 
either  kind. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  force  of  these 
statements.  That  the  form  of  edu- 
cation which  they  advocate  has  a 
value,  no  well  informed  person  will 
dispute.  And  the  facts  given  are 
facts  of  conunon  observation.  Yet 
there  is  one  final  and  fatal  objection- 
to  it  —  it  is  extreme.  It  concentrates- 
at  one  end  and  leaves  the  other  end 
out  of  view. 

Vocational  education  ignores  twa 
vital  considerations,  —  the  one  po- 
litical and  social,  the  other  inherent 
and  universal.  The  first  one  is  that 
our  government  is  a  democracy.  The 
child  is  a  citizen  of  a  democratic  na- 
tion, and  his  education  ought  ta 
qualify  him  for  his  great  citizenship. 
It  ought  to  fit  him  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a  member  of  a  demo- 
cratic state.  In  a  democracy  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  depends  on  the  civic 
intelligence,  the  elevation,  and  the 
unanimity  of  the  common  life.  There 
must  be  a  close  conununity  of 
opinion,  of  sentiment,  of  hope  and 
aspiration  and  aim.  Therefore  noth- 
ing will  so  certainly  insure  its  ex- 
istence and  prosperity  as  a  universal 
education,  which  shall  imbed  in  the 
minds  of  its  youth  a  body  of  com- 
mon ideas  and  common  interests. 
Anything,  and  especially  any  educa- 
tion, which  tends  to  divide  the  popu- 
lation into  classes  and  to  foster  class- 
prejudice  and  animosity,  distinctly 
threatens  the  national  peace  and,  un- 
less corrected,  will  in  the  end  de- 
stroy the  national  life. 

It  is,  then,  a  decisive  objection  to- 
a  purely  vocational  education  that  it 
consigns  the  child  to  a  social  and 
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industrial  class  and  trains  him  solely 
for  his  functions  as  a  member  of  that 
class,  neglecting  those  functions  and 
that  breadth  of  feeling  and  interest 
which  belong  to  him  as  a  member  of 
the  state.  It  will  inevitably  mag- 
nify those  class  distinctions  which 
Tinder  a  government  like  ours  need 
to  be  minified  to  the  last  degree. 
Already  we  see  the  grim  specter  of 
caste  looming  before  us.  Class 
hatred  is  taking  deep  root  among  us, 
and  is  nourished  by  much  angry 
speech  and  many  hard-fought  con- 
flicts. Under  such  conditions  it  be- 
Tiooves  us  to  guard  vigilantly  against 
division  and  to  cultivate  with  the  ut- 
most care  those  influences  which 
"bind  us  together.  To  confine  children 
during  the  period  of  their  education 
to  the  narrow  and  narrowing  limits 
of  a  trade  will  restrict  their  mental 
Tiorizon  and  render  them  incapable 
of  broad  and  catholic  feeling.  That 
is  deliberately  to  invite  social  an- 
tagonism and  put  in  peril  the  very 
existence  of  our  political  institutions. 
But  the  advocates  of  a  purely  vo- 
•cational  education  not  only  overlook 
the  demands  of  democratic  citizen- 
ship and  ask  the  state  to  lay  the  mine 
for  its  own  destruction,  but  they  ig- 
nore the  nature  and  aim  of  education 
itself.  The  true  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  not  to  convert  children  into 
carpenters  and  cobblers,  but  to  de- 
velop them  into  men  and  women. 
The  child  is,  first  of  all,  a  human  be- 
ing. That  human  nature  which  is 
alike  in  him  and  in  every  other  mem- 
"ber  of  the  race,  is  his  greatest  heri- 
tage; and  the  most  sacred  duty  of 
education  is  to  make  the  most  of 
this  humanity  in  him.  It  should 
*open  his  faculties,  should  extend 
their  reach  outward  and  upward, 
should  awaken  in  his  breast  universal 
sentiment  and  sympathies,  and  should 
inspire  him  to  realize  the  fullness  of 


his  nature.  Rousseau  was  right: 
"Let  him  first  be  a  man." 

However  short  his  school  career 
may  be  and  however  necessary  it  may 
be  that  he  should  be  rendered  capable 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  his  education 
ought  to  lead  him  at  least  a  little 
way  into  the  world  of  elevated 
thought  and  feeling.  He  may  be 
destined  to  spend  most  of  his  wak- 
ing hours  in  the  tread-mill  of  toil; 
but  all  the  more  should  he  learn  how 
best  to  use  the  few  hours  of  precious 
freedom  that  remain;  and  all  the 
more  should  he  be  able  to  bring  light 
and  largeness  of  view  into  the  work 
of  the  tread-mill  itself.  His  educa- 
tion should  help  him  to  imderstand 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  spirit  is 
the  crowning  good  of  human  life.  It 
should  do  more.  It  should  help  him 
to  attain  it.  It  should  open  to  him 
the  doors  of  that  great  life  and  guide 
him  into  its  noble  fellowship.  It 
should  bring  his  mind  into  contact 
with  at  least  a  few  of  the  world's 
spirits  of  illiunination.  He  can  feel 
the  inspiration  of  Marcus  Aurclius, 
of  Longfellow,  of  Tennyson,  of 
Wordsworth.  Much  of  what  these 
and  many  others  wrote  can  be  made 
familiar  to  the  child  and  the  youth, 
and  may  remain  in  their  minds  a 
fountain  of  strength  and  inspiration. 
To  enable  a  child  to  appreciate  high 
thought  and  sentiment  and  to  make 
him  a  lover  and  reader  of  good 
books,  is  to  give  him  the  power  to 
partake  of  the  best  there  is  in  life. 

But  while  I  earnestly  protest 
against  the  exclusion  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  training,  I  would  pro- 
test with  scarcely  less  earnestness 
against  the  exclusion  of  physical 
training.  The  hand,  the  eye,  the 
whole  muscular  and  nervous  or- 
ganism, should  be  subjected  to  a 
discipline  which  will  impart  skill 
and   strength   and   endurance.      The 
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child  should  acquire  the  free  use  of 
himself;  and  bodily  training  de- 
velops, not  only  manual  skill,  but 
mental  dexterity  and  insight  and 
realizing  power. 

After  all,  however,  physical  train- 
ing of  any  kind  is  but  a  subordinate 
part  of  education.  The  primary  ob- 
ject is  the  development  of  the  mind, 
and  the  development  of  the  body  is 
chiefly  for  the  sake "  of  the  mind. 
Physical  education  therefore  should 
not  supplant  but  supplement  the  di- 
rect education  of  the  mental  and 
moral  powers;  and  constant  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  emphasis 
on  the  higher  and  essential  factors. 
The   different   forms  and  means   of 


education  should  be  so  combined  as 
to  make  the  individual  life  deep  and 
rich  and  strong.  They  should  so  ex- 
pand and  equip  his  mind  that  in 
whatever  sphere  he  may  perform  his 
outward  toil,  whether  as  farmer  or 
mason  or  miller  or  whatever  else,  he 
yet  may  realize  that  he  belongs  to  the 
universal  brotherhood,  yet  may  see 
and  sympathize  with  the  common  life 
and  feel  the  beatings  of  the  imiversal 
heart.  When  the  extremes  have 
been  thus  wisely  blent,  education  will 
do  more  than  it  ever  yet  has  done  to 
realize  in  each  individual  the  ideal 
humanity  and  to  heighten  and  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  world. 


CONCERNING   COUNT   RUMFORD. 


BY  DR.  T.  C.  MBNDENMALL. 


[On  behalf  of  all  its  readers,  the 
editor  of  the  Monthly  hereby  ex- 
presses the  appreciation  which  all 
must  have  for  Dr.  Mendenhall's  ex- 
cellent article.] 

If  the  editor  of  the  Educational 
Monthly  imagines  that  the  numbers 
of  that  journal  from  Janu^y  to  May 
inclusive,  which  he  was  good  enough 
to  mail  to  my  address  a  few  weeks 
ago,  are  ijot  being  carefully  read 
from  cover  to  cover  (covers  in- 
cluded), he  is  very  much  mistaken. 
Having  this  morning  reached  the 
middle  of  the  March  number  I  feel 
compelled  to  pause  long  enough  to 
make  comment  on  the  short  paper  on 
the  "Royal  Institution"  —  which  it 
contains.  While  presenting  many 
interesting  facts  the  reference  to  the 
founder  of  the  institution  is  so  un- 
just and  misleading  that  some  fur- 
ther account  of  one  of  America's 
most  famous  sons  seems  desirable. 


In  the  article  referred  to  he  is 
spokenf  of  as  "Count  Rumford,  a 
British  general  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  remembered  with  bitterness  for 
many  years  by  the  good  people  of 
Long  Island,"  etc;  also  "Rumford 
was  an  erratic  fellow,"  etc. 

Benjamin  Thompson,  afterward 
Count  Rumford,  was  born  at  Wo- 
burn,  Massachusetts  (not  many  miles 
from  Boston),  near  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  put  down  the  exact  date.  My 
only  available  book  of  reference  is  a 
small  "vest  pocket"  edition  of  Web- 
ster's dictionary.  While  not  as  deep 
as  a  well  or  as  wide  as  a  barn  door 
it  serves  to  keep  me  from  writing 
"thru"  and  that  sort  of  nonsense,  but 
neither  its  "Brief  Treatise  on  Letter 
Writing"  nor  its  "Summary  of  Eti- 
quette" helps  me  much  when  I  want 
to  find  the  birth  date  of  famous  men. 

In  his  early  youth  he  had  a  strong 
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taste  for  physical  experimentation. 
Although  not  a  regular  student  at 
Harvard  university  he  had  permission 
to  attend  some  scientific  lectures 
given  there  by  Professor  John  Win- 
throp.  This  he  did  under  great  dif- 
ficulties, going  many  miles  on  foot 
•and  receiving  at  Cambridge  his  nrsx 
instruction  and  much  of  his  inspira- 
tion. 

A  young  man  of  splendid  physique 
and  most  pleasing  personality  com- 
bined with  rare  intellectual  qualities 
he  became,  naturally,  a  favorite  "at 
•court"  and,  although  extremely 
young,  he  received  special  official  rec- 
ognition and  consideration  by  ap- 
pointment to  office  under  one  of  the 
Colonial  governors.  It  was  doubtless 
due  to  this  fact  that  he  was  shortly 
suspected  by  his  countrymen  of  a 
leaning  towards  Toryism,^  most  un- 
fortunate suspicion  which  we  have 
now  every  reason  to  believe  wzis  en- 
tirely imfounded. 

This  unjust  persecution  by  his 
neighbors  embittered  him  so*  much 
that  in  1775,  when  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  fled  to  England  and 
was  thus  prevented  from  making 
what  might  have  been  a  brilliant  ca- 
reer in  his  own  country.  Some  years 
later  he  returned  to  America  m  cum- 
mand  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  but 
for  only  a  brief  period  and  he  .had 
almost  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
flict between  the  Colonies  and  the 
Mother  Country.  In  England  he 
soon  became  famous  as  an  experi- 
mental philosopher  and  he  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1778. 
As  no  special  career  seemed  to  be 
open  to  him  in  London  he  soon  after 
entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  Here  he  was  engaged  in 
various  engineering  projects  and  un- 
dertakings, especially  in  Munich 
where  his  work  is  still  pointed  out  as 
"having  contributed  some  of  the  most 


striking  features  of  that  beautiful 
city.  The  charming  "English  Gar- 
den'' was  laid  out  and  really  made 
by  him,  out  of  what  has  long  been 
unwholesome,  miasmatic  swamp.  One 
may  see  there  today  a  beautiful 
model,  on  a  large  scale,  of  a  ChinebO 
Pagoda,  built  under  his  direction 
"  from  his  drawings  and  plans.  In  ap- 
preciation of  his  valuable  services  the 
elector  made  him  a  Count  of  tnc 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  in  choos- 
ing the  name  by  which  he  would 
henceforth  be  known  he  selected 
"Rumford,"  the  name  of  the  town  in 
New  Hampshire  where  he  had  lived 
as  a  youth,  afterwards  known  as 
"Concord." 

It  was  while  in  Munich,  superin- 
tending the  making  of  cannon  that 
Rumford  made  those  splendid  ex- 
periments on  the  natmre  of  heat,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  has  long  been  en- 
rolled among  the  "Immortals"  of 
science.  In  order  to  appreciate  their 
value  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  although  more  than  once  during 
"past  ages"  there  had  been  a  sug- 
gestion that  heat  is  only  a  "bride 
agitation  of  the  particles  of  matter," 
no  permanent  impression  had  been 
made  by  that  suggestion,  even  upoti 
tlie  minds  of  scientific  men,  and  up 
to  about  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  ^^Caloric"  theory 
of  heat  was  accepted  practically 
without  dispute.  Those  who  studied 
physics  or  "Natural  Philosophy" 
half  a  century  ago,  or  even  later, 
will  remember  that  this  theory  as- 
sumed that  heat  was  a  subtile  ituid, 
definite  quantities  of  which  were 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  material 
substances  when  they  bec(xne  hot  or 
cold.  As  it  was  found  that  bodies 
weighed  the  same  when  hot  as  when 
cold,  it  became  necessary  to  attri- 
bute to  Caloric  the  m3rsterious  prop- 
erty  of  "imponderability"  and  it  was 
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classed  with  light,  electricity  and 
magnetism,  forming  a  group  of  "im- 
ponderable agents." 

As  such  it  was  treated  (briefly 
-enough)  in  the  small  edition  of 
"Comstock's  Natural  Philosophy" 
with  which  the  writer  of  these  lines 
began  what  afterwards  tiumed  out  to 
be  his  vocation,  as  a  lad  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  in  a  small  country  school 
in  Ohio,  taught  by  a  gentle  Quakeress 
in  a  small  school  house,  which  was 
then  everywhere  known,  and  for  a 
^ood  reason  I  suppose,  as  "Buzzard's 
Glory."  And  we  had  good  reason, 
also,  to  be  proud  of  our  school.  I 
am  not  able,  even  at  this  moment  to 
discover  any  feeling  of  humiliation 
when  I  recall  that  name.  The  whole 
circumstance  is,  perhaps,  worth  men- 
tioning as  showing  that  science  teach- 
ing in  the  country  schools  is  not  as 
"new"  as  some  people  imagine  it  to 
be. 

Some  day,  when  the  Italian  sky  is 
not  quite  so  blue  as  it  is  just  now,  I 
mean  to  write  a  few  pages  about  this 
•early  science-teaching  and  some  other 
things  not  entirely  foreign  thereun- 
to, posting  them  directly  to  the  edi- 
tor's waste-basket. 

That  so  gross  an  error  was  taught 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards,  in  fact, 
was  due  to  the  ignorance  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  the 
men  who  made  the  books.  But  Wv 
dare  not  criticise  them  too  harshly 
for  even  today,  many,  indeed  one 
may  safely  say  most  of  the  text  books 
in  use  in  the  public  schools  are  pre- 
pared by  men  who  have  little  claim 
to  real  scholarship  in  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  write.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  long  before  I  learned  the 
^'Caloric"  theory  of  heat  out  of  my 
^Comstock'  it  had  been  thoroughly 
exploded  and  the  true  theory  com- 
pletely established  by  most  elaborate 


investigation  and  experiment.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  seems  to  have 
been  confined  for  a  good  many  years 
to  a  sort  of  "sacred  circle"  for  in  so 
important  a  work  as  the  Eighth  Edi- 
tion of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,"  published  in  1856,  heat  was 
defined  as  a  "material  agent  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  highly  attenuated." 
The  discovery  of  the  real  nature  of 
heat,  with  its  necessary  sequence,  the 
establishment  of  the  law  of  the  "Con- 
servation of  Energy"  was  by  far  the 
greatest  contribution  to  science  made 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  it  was 
Count  Rimiford  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  it  all,  with  his  cannon- 
boring  at  Munich.  The  story  is  so 
well  known  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  repeat  it,  but  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  this  "erratic  fellow,"  ob- 
serving the  heat  produced  in  boring 
cannon,  experimented  by  using  a 
blunt  tool,  arranging  his  apparatus 
so  that  the  heat  generated  could  be 
made  to  boil  water  and  at  last  reach- 
ed the  conclusion,  first,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  heat  from  such  a  source  was 
practically  inexhaustible ;  second, 
that  it  could  be  generated  continu- 
ously if  only  the  motion  of  the  tool 
under  friction  was  kept  up.  He  then 
declared  that  anything  that  could 
thus  be  produced  without  limitation 
by  an  insulated  body  or  system  of 
bodies  could  not  possibly  be  a  ma- 
terial substanccj  and  that  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  experiment,  the 
only  thing  that  was  or  could  be  thus 
continuously  communicated  was  mo^ 
tion.  In  1799  Rmnford  returned  to 
London  and  founded  the  "Royal  In- 
stitution," destined,  during  the  next 
hundred  years  to  surpass  all  other 
foundations  in  the  richness  and  im- 
portance of  its  contributions  to  pnys- 
ical  science.  His  conclusions  as  to 
the  nature  of  heat  were  not  accepted 
readily    by    contemporary    philoso- 
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phers  who  were  mostly  bound  by  the 
authority  of  Newton's  great  name> 
to  false  theories  of  both  heat  and 
light.  They  were  vigorously  sup- 
ported, however,  by  Thomas  Young, 
the  first  to  be  appointed  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  newly  es- 
tablished "Royal  Institution,"  and 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  whose 
splendid  work  in  the  same  institu- 
tion is  so  well  known.  Young  had 
already  successfully  attacked  the 
Newtonian  theory  of  light  and 
quickly  saw  the  enormous  impor- 
tance of  Rumford*s  work. 

The  final  establishment  of  his 
views  before  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  through  the  labors  of  May- 
er, Joule,  Helmholtz  and  William 
Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  constitutes 
the  most  brilliant  chapter  in  the  hish 
tory  of  Physics. 

Count  Rmnford  never  forgot  his 


native  land  and,  it  is  believed,  nevti 
ceased  to  love  it.  He  bequeathed 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  two 
foundations  which  of  themselves 
have  been  of  such  importance  that 
all  Americans  should  hold  his  name 
in  grateful  memory.  He  endowed 
the  "Rumford"  professorship  in 
Harvard  University,  which  has  been 
held,  in  turn,  by  some  of  our  most 
eminent  men  of  science ;  and  he  gave 
a  fund  to  the  "American  Academy 
of  Sciences"  the  income  from  which 
has  aided  American  physicists  in 
many  of  the  most  important  re- 
searches of  the  last  fifty  years,  be- 
sides making  possible  the  frequent 
awards  of  the  "Rumford  Gold 
Medal"  of  the  academy  which  has 
justly  crowned  the  original  investi- 
gations of  a  number  of  our  leading 
scholars.  T.  C.  M. 

Florence,  Italy,  Jime  13,  1908. 


O.  T.  R.  C. 


[We  are  glad  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing outlines  by  Supt.  Sharkey  to 
guide  the  members  of  the  Reading 
Circle  in  their  work  month  by  month. 
The  reference  to  supplementary  books 
will  be  helpful  to  any  who  wish  to 
investigate  the  subject  more  fully, 
and  we  trust  that  the  special  outlines 
and  articles  which  will  appear  each 
month  in  these  columns  will  be  of 
real  value  to  all  readers  of  the 
course.  We  want  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  to  make  this  the  best  year  in 
the  history  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C. — 
Editor.] 


SUGGESTIVE    PLAN     OF    STUDY     FOR 

READING  CIRCLE  BOOKS  — 

1908-1909. 

By  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey.  Van  Wert. 
EVOLUTION    AND   ANIMAL   LIFE. 

This  book  opens  a  new  field  to 
Reading  Circle  members  and  the 
names  of  the  authors  is  a  warrant 
that  the  book  is  a  careful  statement 
of  modern  scientific  views  in  relation 
to  this  great  study.  These  men  are 
the  foremost,  sanest,  and  most  con- 
servative students  of  Biology  and 
Zoology  who  have  ever  written  on 
these  subjects. 

Chapters  IX,  XI,  XII,  XIII, 
XVI,  XIX  may  be  omitted,  at  tlie 
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option  of  the  individual  reader  or  of 
the  Circle. 

Plan  by  Months. 

September,  chapters  I  and  II; 
October,  III  and  IV;  November,  V 
and  VI;  (Read  X  with  V  and  VI). 
December,  VII  and  VIII;  January. 
XIV  and  XV;  February,  XVII  and 
XVIII ;  March,  XX  and  XXI. 

Supplementary  Books, 

"Animal  Studies,"  '* Jordan,  Heath 
and  Kellogg-;'  "School  Zoology,"  M. 
Burnet;  "Origin  of  Species,"  Dar- 
win; "Darwinism,"  Wallace;  "Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Animals," 
Wallace;  "The  Malay  Archipelago," 
Wallace;  "Science  Sketches,"  Jor- 
dan; "Excursions  of  an  Evolution- 
ist," Fiske;  "Mutual  Aid,"  Kropot- 
kin ;  "New  Creations  in  Plant  Life," 
Harwood;  "Lamarck;  His  Life  and 
Work,"  Packard. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The  Board  of  Control  considers 
this  book  and  the  subject  of  sociology 
eminently  fitted  to  the  class  of  read- 
ers to  be  found  doing  the  work  of 
the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

Suggestive  Plan  by  Months, 

September,  Book  I  and  as  collat- 
eral reading  Ely's  Evolution  of  In- 
dustrial Society;  October  and  No- 
vember, Book  II  and  Gidding's  Prin- 
ciples of  Sociology;  December,  Book 
III  and  Brinton's  Basis  of  Soaai 
Relations;  January,  Book  IV;  Feb- 
ruary, Book  V;  March,  Book  VI; 
April,  Book  VII. 

Other  Supplementary  Books. 

"Immigration,"  Hall;  "American 
Charities,"  Warner;  "Social  Con- 
trol," Ross;  "Introduction  to  the 
Study    of    Society,"     Vincent    and 


Small;  "The  Land  Question,*' 
Francis  Walker;  "Democracy  and 
Social  Ethics,"  Addams. 

For  any  current  discussions  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  will 
be  of  special  help  and  interest. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESSAYS. 

Each  essay  is  a  standard  classic. 
Each  author  is  known  as  a  writer  of 
vigorous  English.  Each  subject  14)- 
peals  to  the  student  of  today. 

The  last  five  essays  might  easily  be 
made  the  basis  of  splendid  work  rsk 
History. 

Suggestive  Plan, 

Read  these  essays  in  order,  one  in 
September,  two  in  October,  two  in 
November,  two  in  December. 

Supplement  each  essay  by  another 
by  the  same  author;  or  by  another 
author  on  the  same  line  of  thought. 

Read  the  last  five  essays  during 
January,  February  and  March  and 
with  them  read  biographies  of  Mor- 
ley,  Froude,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  and 
Freeman. 


THOMAS   OE  QUINCEY. 

BORN  Z785— DIED  1859. 
By  B.  M.  C. 

Swift  says,  "that  proper  words  in 
their  proper  places  make  the  true 
definition  of  style."  This  definition 
applies  in  a  forcible  way  to  De 
Quincey,  who  was  one  of  the  great- 
est, if  not  the  greatest,  master  of 
style  known  to  the  world  of  English 
literature.  Each  author  has  a  style 
all  his  own  by  which  we  recognize 
him  and  learn  to  know  him  well.  De 
Quincey  is  known  by  his  fastidious 
use  of  words,  his  accuracy  in  their 
use,  his  versatility,  rhythm,  and 
humor. 

His  fastidiousness  will  be  best 
illustrated,  perhaps,  by  the  follow- 
ing   extract    from    a    letter    to    his. 
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daughters:  "I  was  disturbed  last 
night,  at  finding  no  end  or  sponta- 
neous opening — how  barbarous,  by 
the  way,  is  this  collision  of  ings — 
*  *  *  that  might  betray  the  tendency 
of  our  colloquy — ^tendency  of  the 
colloquy,  what  dreadful  jingling 
echoes." 

In  one  of  his  essays  he  interrupts 
himself  long  enough  to  explain  that 
he  could  have  shortened  a  sentence 
to  the  extent  of  nine  words  had  he 
been  content  to  use  .the  term  "mas- 
ter builder,"  but  he  could  not  endure 
the  sound  of  two  consecutive  tro- 
chees, each  one  of  which  ended  with 
the  same  syllable — er. 

This  characteristic  of  De  Quin- 
cey  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  trouble  to  his  publisher 
for  no  proof  sheets  were  ever  re- 
turned without  copious  corrections. 

This  fastidious  use  of  words 
would  have  been  of  little  value  had 
it  not  been  accompanied  by  accuracy, 
a  quality  highly  necessary  in  con- 
junction with  the  first-named  char- 
acteristic. A  single  example  of  the 
correct  use  of  the  word,  transpire, 
taken  from  Klosterheim,  will  siiffice 
to  illustrate  this  point.  "The  story  of 
Paulina's  and  Maximilian's  mutual 
attachment  had  transpired  through 
the  travellers." 

It  is  said  that  Bishop  Berkely  be- 
gan a  treatise  on  Tar  Water  and 
«nded  with  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  De  Quincey's  great  versatility 
led  him  into  digressions  of  a  similar 
nature  and  this  lack  of  concentration 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  faults 
found  in  his  writings.  He  criti- 
cised Charles  Lamb  rather  severely 
for  his  lack  of  this  quality,  but  we 
^*who  can  have  Lamb  every  day"  can 
not  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  do  so. 

Rhythm,  the  peculiar  music  formed 
by  words,  is  a  strong  distinguishing 
feature    of    De    Quincey.       He    is 


ranked  with  Milton  for  the  stateli- 
ness  of  his  composition  and  one  critic 
says  that  "he  stands  absolutely  alone 
as  the  inventor  of  a  new  musical  in- 
strument, for  such  the  English  lan- 
guage is  in  his  hands.  The  sentences 
are  so  musical  that  they  fasten  them- 
selves upon  the  mind  without  the 
help  of  meter." 

De  Quincey's  humor  is  generally 
marked  by  its  grotesqueness  and  is 
sometimes  so  concealed  that  the 
casual  reader  might  easily  mistake  it 
for  a  solemn  declaration  of  a  truth. 
In  his  essay  on  "Murder  as  a  Fine 
Art"  he  says  that  "a  man  who  in- 
dulges in  murder,  may  degenerate 
and  commit  a  robbery,  and  he  has 
known  him  to  go  so  far  as  to  add 
drunkenness  and  procrastination  to 
the  other  faults." 

We  have  only  to  remember  De 
Quincey's  dreamy,  precocious  child- 
hood and  youth,  to  know  that  in  him 
the  dream  faculty  was  inherent. 
While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
opium  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
wander  off  into  stranger  dreams  than 
he  otherwise  would  have  dreamed^  he 
himself  says  that  "in  order  to  dream 
magnificently,  a  man  must  have  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  reverie," 
and  this  he  had. 

No  better  example  of  the  style  of 
De  Quincey  could  have  been  selected 
than  the  Representative  Essay  on 
Conversation.  All  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  man  are,  in* a  measure, 
presented,  with  humor,  perhaps,  pre- 
dominating. 

It  is  hoped  that  "The  Confessions 
of  an  English  Opium  Eater,"  "Early 
Memorials  of  Grasmere,"  and  a  few 
other  essays  will  be  read  before  pass- 
ing on  to  the  work  of  the  next 
month. 

1.  What  do  you  know  of  De 
Quincey's  early  life? 

2.  Give  an  instance  showing  that 
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his   dreaming   tendencies   were   con- 
stitutional. 

3.  How  much  time,  according  to 
De  Quincey,  have  you  for  the  de- 
velopment of  what  is  best  in  you? 

4.  Is  it  true  that  one  learns  most . 
by  teaching? 

5.  What  qualities  make  a  good 
conversationalist  ? 


EVOLUTION  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE  ~ 
ARTICLE  2. 

By  Dr.  J.  A.  Caller,  Miami  Unlv«r«lty. 

In  evolution  the  stonn  of  discus- 
sion has  raged  around  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  species.  This  ques- 
tion is  far  from  being  settled  today. 
All  admit  the  fact  of  variation  and 
heredity,  i.  e.  that  descendants  of  the 
same  parents  are  different  and  that 
traits  of  parents  are  inherited  by  the 
•descendants.  Any  litter  of  kittens  or 
family  of  children  will  illustrate 
these  facts;  but  given  variation, 
whatever  its  cause  may  be,  then  how 
from  this  starting  point  are  species 
formed.  Is  it  by  selection,  mutation, 
orthogenetic  progress,  or  how?  (For 
meaning  of  orthogenetic  see  page  55, 
first  paragraph  of  Jordan  and  Kel- 
logg) .  The  cause  of  variation  is  not 
well  known  but  it  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental and  all-important  causes  of 
■evolution.  It  is  observed  that  the 
greater  certain  differences  are  be- 
tween two  parents,  the  greater  is 
likely  to  be  the  variation  in  their  off- 
spring. Hence  hybridization,  i.  e. 
the  mating  of  parents  which  are  un- 
like, even  to  the  degree  of  race  or 
•species,  is  a  resource  of  those  who 
seek  large  variations.  If  however 
the  parents  are  too  unlike,  their  mat- 
ing proves  sterile.  Parents  as  a  rule 
must  be  of  the  same  species. 

Isolation  no  doubt  contributes 
much  to  species-forming,  not  as  a 
•cause  but  by  preventing  outside  in- 


fluences from  interfering  with  certain 
marked  characteristics  or  tendencies. 
Whenev£r  the  individuals  of  a  species 
freely  interbreed,  the  character  of  the 
species  remains  nearly  uniform,  but 
when  this  freedom  is  checked  by  any 
kind  of  a  barrier  between  groups  of 
the  same  species,  the  character  of  the 
species  is  rapidly  changed.  "Free  in- 
terbreeding swamps  incipient  lines  of 
variation."  This  isolation  may  be 
geographic  or  topographic,  i.  e. 
groups  which  might  mingle  to  form 
a  uniform  species  may  be  separated 
by  a  mountain,  river,  or  other  barrier, 
or  the  groups  may  be  separated  by  a 
distance  such  that  they  are  practically 
isolated  from  each  other.  Groups 
may  also  be  physiologically  isolated. 
For  example,  the  crossing  of  different 
varieties  of  plants  may  be  prevented 
by  the  fact  that  their  time  of  flower- 
ing is  different  and  hence  the  pollen 
from  one  variety  cannot  fall  upon 
the  pistils  of  the  other.  Also  if  the 
bar  of  sterility  could  be  thrown  down 
between  the  species  of  a  genus,  such 
species  would  probably  be  blended 
into  one.  If  hares  and  rabbits  for 
example,  were  as  prolific  with  each 
other  as  they  are  with  their  own 
species,  they  would  be  fused  into  one 
species. 

Selection  also  performs  an  im- 
portant part  in  species-forming, 
though  there  are  various  opinions  as. 
to  the  value  of  this  factor  in  evolu- 
tion. Selection  is  of  two  kinds, 
natural  and  artificial.  Natural 
selection  "refers  to  the  development 
or  increase  of  traits  adaptive  or  ad- 
vantageous in  the  life  of  a  species 
through  the  survival  for  reproduction 
of  most  of  the  individuals  that 
possess  those  traits."  Artificial  se- 
lection is  the  "process  by  which 
breeds  or  races  of  domestic  animals 
and  plants  have  been  formed." 
These  two  kinds  of  selection  are  the 
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same  in  general  character  both  in- 
volving the  isolation  or  segregation 
of  certain  groups  of  individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  reproducing  certain 
traits.  Selection  is  a  slow  process 
which  through  a  number  of  genera- 
tions may  fix  a  species  as  far  as  any 
species  can  be  fixed,  though  this  is 
not  a  settled  question.  Instead  of 
the  slow  process  of  pure  selection 
which  consists  in  the  isolation  and 
propagation  of  individuals  having 
special  desired  characteristics,  much 
greater  effects  are  produced  by  the 
crossing  of  parents  that  are  widely 
divergent.  Such  crossing  is  more 
successful  with  plants  than  with 
animals.  Often  a  single  cross  or 
hybridization  of  plants  may  result 
in  as  much  progress  in  a  desired  di- 
rection as  a  hundred  generations  of 
pure  selection.  For  example,  the 
ovaries  in  a  flower  of  Early  Rose 
potato  were  fertilized  by  pollen  car- 
ried by  insects  from  some  unknown 
source.  From  the  seeds  in  one  of 
these  potato  balls  Luther  Burbank 
raised  potatoes  of  many  sorts,  some 
of  them  being  very  undesirable,  but 
one  kind  possessed  many  desirable 
characteristics  and  by  planting  this 
tuber  there  arose  the  famous  Burbank 
potato,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
varieties  now  cultivated  in  America. 
As  long  as  this  tuber  is  planted  from 
season  to  season  it  will  produce, 
under  the  same  conditions,  the  same 
potato,  but  if  pollen  from  some  other 
variety  be  placed  on  the  stigma  ot 
the  "Burbank**  at  the  time  of  flower- 
ing, and  the  seeds  from  this  potato 
ball  are  planted,  an  entirely  new 
variety  may  be  produced.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  any  reader  of 
this  article  from  trying  the  experi- 
ment. If  he  succeeds  in  producing 
a  valuable  variety  of  potato  or  any 
other  kind  of  plant,  he  has  reared  the 


best  kind  of  a  monument  upon  which 
to  inscribe  his  name.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Burbank  shows  that  he  surely 
holds  *'the  magician's  wand"  by 
which  he  can,  as  it  were,  summon  up 
any  form  of  plant  that  may  suit  his 
fancy:  a  remarkable  series  of  plums 
and  prunes,  one  variety  being  stone- 
less;  white  blackberries  and  apples 
half  sour  and  half  sweet ;  walnut 
trees  which  grow  twice  as  fast  as  the 
combined  growth  of  both  parent 
trees ;  a  great  variety  of  hybrid  lilies, 
and  cactuses  without  spines  or 
spicules.  The  spineless  cactus,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  a  result  of  pure  selec- 
tion, for  the  cross-breeds  seem  to- 
strongly  revert  to  the  spiny  variety. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burbank 
"there  is  no  fixity  in  species  other 
than  that  due  to  the  long-repeated 
ontogenetic  reiteration  of  this  or  that 
characteristic."  (For  meaning  of 
ontogenetic  see  first  paragraph,  page 
211,  J  and  K). 

One  of  the  most  hotly  debated 
points  in  relation  to  this  subject  has 
been  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  characters  acquired  by  an  indi- 
vidual during  its  lifetime  are  trans- 
mitted by  inheritance  to  its  offspring. 
Distinction  should  here  be  made  be- 
tween heredity  and  transmission. 
The  tendency  of  true  heredity  is  to 
repeat  the  traits  of  parents  as  the> 
ought  to  be.  A  parent  of  strong 
ancestry  is  potentially  better  as  far 
as  reproduction  is  concerned,  than 
one  who  is  actually  better  but  of 
weak  ancestry.  On  the  other  hand  a 
sick  mother  is  likely  to  bear  an  en- 
feebled child,  but  this  is  transmission 
and  not  heredity.  It  is  a  question  of 
nourishment  and  not  one  of  inherited 
characteristics. 

Some  space  will  be  given  in  the 
next  article  to  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  inheritance. 


o,  r.  R.  c. 
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4IEPRESEIITATIVE   ESSAYS. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 
By  B.  M.  C. 

The  writings  of  Charles  Lamb  are 
so  filled  with  autobiography  that  it 
seems  needless  to  mention  the  main 
facts  in  his  sad  life. 

There  may  be,  however,  among 
the  young  teachers,  some  who  are 
not  familiar  with  this  gentle,  lovable 
character,  and  if  the  events  recounted 
here  lead  any  to  a  further  study  of 
his  life  and  works  there  need  be  no 
apology   for   having  repeated   them. 

Charles  Lamb  was  born  February 
10,  1775,  in  his  "ever  dear"  London, 
in  Crown  Office  Row,  in  the  Temple, 
where,  in  its  quiet  mediaeval  atmos- 
phere, amid  its  church,  its  halls,  its 
gardens^  its  fountains,  and  the  river 
he  passed  the  first  seven  years  of  his 
life.  About  this  time,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  a  friend  of 
his  father's  employer,  he  entered 
Christ's  Hospital  and  for  the  follow- 
ing seven  years  we  find  him  in  this 
busy  school  of  Edward  VL  Canon 
Ainger  says  that  "the  genius  of  Lamb 
was  surely  guided  into  its  special 
channel  by  the  chance  that  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
••between  cloister  and  cloister.*  " 

Coleridge  having  entered  the  same 
school  the  same  year,  found  in  Lamb 
a  congenial  schoolfellow,  and  from 
this  association  there  arose  that 
memorable  friendship  which  only 
death  interrupted  and  which  the  one 
left  seemed  unable  to  survive.  Many 
other  valuable  friendships  were 
formed  in  those  and  following  years, 
but  the  daily  companionship  of  Cole- 
ridge was  one  of  the  most  important 
influences  in  the  life  of  Charles 
Lamb. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  Charles 
-was  removed  from  his  dearly  loved 
school  and  companions.  There  was 
poverty  in  the  home  and  still  graver 


anxieties  were  casting  a  shadow  over 
them  all. 

Some  time  during  the  two  years 
following,  he  obtained  a  position  in 
the  South  Sea  House,  where  his 
brother  John,  who  left  the  burden  of 
poverty  and  tragedy  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  younger  brother,  held  an 
appointment.  He  was  soon  promoted 
to  the  office  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany through  Samuel  Salt,  his 
father's  employer.  Here  for  thirty- 
three  years,  from  ten  to  four  each 
day,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  deli- 
cate of  the  "Humorists  of  England" 
performed  the  duties  pertaining  to 
his  office.  The  work  was  irksome 
and  he  writes,  "Oh,  for  a  few  years 
between  the  grave  and  the  desk."  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  he  did  his 
work  so  faithfully  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  was  retired  by  the 
Company  on  a  generous  annuity. 

The  story  of  Charles  Lamb  can- 
not be  told  without  making  mention 
of  his  sister  Mary,  who  shared,  from 
earliest  childhood,  his  taste  for  read- 
ing, who,  by  her  sympathy  and  her 
intellect,  aided  him  so  greatly,  and 
who,  through  life,  was  at  once  his 
dearest  friend  and  his  greatest  sor- 
row. 

Insanity,  inherited  from  the  fath- 
er's side,  showed  itself  in  the  Lamb 
children  and  Charles  himself  was  a 
victim  of  it,  though  only  once,  and 
then  for  only  a  short  time.  Mary, 
however,  had  been  a  source  of  anx- 
iety to  all  from  childhood,  having 
never  been  quite  free  from  attacks  of 
it  at  different  intervals.  In  a  more 
violent  attack  than  ever  before,  when 
Charles  was  but  twenty-two,  she 
killed  her  mother.  It  was  Charles 
who  seized  her  and  grasped  the  knife 
from  her  hand.  From  this  time  on 
to  the  end  of  his  life  she  was  his 
constant  care.  His  father  dying 
soon  after  this  tragedy,  Charles  was 
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free  to  consult  his  own  wishes  re- 
garding the  care  of  his  sister,  and  by 
certain  conditions  and  arrangements 
with  the  proper  authorities  he 
secured  her  release  from  the  asylum 
where  she  was  confined. 

The  mania  returned  with  increas- 
ing frequency  as  the  years  passed  by, 
but  never  again  without  some  warn- 
ing, after  which  "the  brother  and  sis- 
ter would  walk  across  the  fields  to 
the  old  asylum,  hand  in  hand,  bathed 
in  tears." 

Lack  of  space  forbids  any  detailed 
Account  of  the  literary  work  of 
Charles  Lamb.  Nothing  earlier  than 
1795  has  been  preserved.  In  1796 
there  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
poems  by  Coleridge,  in  which  he 
says,  "the  effusions  signed  C.  L.  were 
written  by  Charles  Lsunb  of  the  East 
India  House.  Independently  of 
their  signature,  their  superior  merit 
would  have  sufficiently  distinguished 
them."  In  1798  he  wrote  "A  Tale 
of  Rosamond  Gray  and  Old  Blind 
Margaret."  It  is  said  that  "the 
secret  of  its  charm  in  the  face  of 
improbabilities  *  *  *  is  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  literature." 

From  1800  to  1803,  in  order  to 
increase  his  income,  he  used  his  gift 
of  humor  in  writing  facetious  para- 
graphs for  the  newspapers  "at  six- 
pence a  joke,"  he  tells  us  in  his  essay 
on  "Newspapers  Thirty-five  Years 
Ago."  During  the  same  time  he  tried 
dramatic  authorship,  but  his  dramas 
proved  a  failure. 

In  1806  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 
wrote  the  "Tales  from  Shakespeare." 
Charles  in  writing  to  his  friend  Man- 
ning says,  "Mary  has  done  them 
capitally" ;  and  Mary,  writing  to  a 
friend  about  the  same  time,  says, 
"You  would  like  to  see  us,  as  we 
often  sit  writing  on  one  table  *  *  * 
I  taking  snuff  and  he  groaning  all 
the  while,  and  saying  he  can  make 


nothing  of  it,  which  he  always  .^ays- 
till  he  has  finished,  and  then  he  finds 
he  has  made  something  of  it."  *  The" 
Tales"  were  at  once  a  great  suc(  ess 
and  were  followed  by  other  cla.-sics 
adapted  to  children. 

Lamb  next  began  his  critual 
essays  on  English  Dramatic  Poets 
contemporary  with  Shakspeare.  Tp 
to  this  time,  "with  the  exception  of 
Shakspeare,  the  dramatists  of  the 
period  between  the  middle  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  and  the  close  of  Charles 
I  were  unknown  to  the  general 
reader  of  1808."  Canon  Ainger  says 
that  "as  a  critic  he  had  no  master — 
it  might  be  said,  im  predecessor.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  his  own  art." 

Wishing  to  remain  anonymous,  the 
essays  contributed  monthly  to  the 
London  Magazine  between  1820  and 
1822  by  Lamb,  were  signed  Elia. 
These  appeared  in  a  collected  form 
in  1823.  The  very  first  essay  showed 
"that  not  only  a  keen  observer,  but 
a  master  of  English  was  at  work." 

The  "Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig"^ 
and  "Imperfect  Sympathies"  are  the 
ones  that  have  obtained  the  widest 
celebrity.  The  latter  was  first  called 
"Jews,  Quakers,  Scotchmen  and 
Other  Imperfect  Sympathies"  and 
contains  the  famous  analysis  of  the 
Scotch  character,  said  to  be,  perhaps, 
"the  cleverest  passage  in  its  union  of 
fine  observation  and  felicity  of 
phrase,  in  the  whole  of  Lamb's 
writings." 

Ten  years  later  the  second  series 
of  "The  Essays  of  Eiia"  was  brought 
out..  Some  occasional  poetry  and  a 
few  more  essays  constitute  the  re- 
mainder of  his  work.  The  death  of 
Coleridge  in  July,  1834,  was  the 
death  blow  to  his  lifelong  friend  and 
on  the  twenty-seventh  oif  December, 
1834,  murmuring  in  his  last  mo- 
ments the  names  of  his  dearest 
friends,  he  passed  tranquilly  away. 
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Lamb's  style  evades  analysis.  "One 
might  as  well  seek  to  account  for  the 
perfume  of  lavender.    It  is  the  man, 


Charles  Lamb,  that  constitutes  the 
endearing  charm  of  his  written 
word." 


ARITHMETIC  — TRAINING  F6R  ACCURACY. 


BY  O.  T.  CORSON. 


The  proper  teaching  of  arithmetic 
is  certain  to  dievelop  clear  and  logi- 
cal thinking  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
and  accuracy  in  securing  the  results 
of  such  thinking.  A  statement  in 
history  may  be  disputed,  the  con- 
struction of  a  word  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  argument  in  the  grammar 
class,  but  there  can  be  but  one  cor- 
rect answer  to  a  problem  in  arith- 
metic. 

Accuracy  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  in  all  the  work  of 
the  arithmetic  class  and  nothing 
should  be  permitted  to  take  the  at- 
tention of  the  pupils  away  from  its 
extreme  importance. 

How  vividly  I  can  recall  an  ex- 
perience as  a  boy  with  a  teacher  who 
greatly  influenced  my  young  Jife, . 
partly  because  of  his  insistence  on 
absolute  accuracy  of  statement  in 
each  and  every  step  of  a  solution. 
A  simple  problem  something  like  the 
following  had  been  assigned  for  an- 
alysis : 

Reduce  4  bu.  and  3  pk.  to  pk. 

One  of  the  class  placed  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  blackboard: 

1  bu.  =  4  pk. 

4  bu.  =  4  X  (times)  4  pk.  -=  16 
pk.  +  3  pk.  =  19  pk. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  entire  class, 
the  analysis  was  marked  wrong  by 
the  teacher  and  we  were  asked  to 
point  out  the  inaccuracy  on  account 
of  which  it  was  condemned.  So  im- 
pressive was  this  little  lesson  in  accu- 
racy of  statement,  that  I  am  not  able 


at  this  day  to  look  upon  such  an  error 
in  a  solution  with  any  degree  of 
allowance. 

The  excuse  that  time  is  saved. by 
such  inaccuracies  —  an  excuse  often- 
given  by  pupils  who  make  them  or 
by  teachers  who  permit  them  —  i» 
never  valid  and  should  never  be 
accepted.  It  seems  needless  to  sug- 
gest to  any  reader  of  the  Monthly 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  foregoing  solu- 
tion, as  it  will  readily  be  noted  by 
all. 

The  question  of  how  much  credit 
should  be  given  a  pupil  whose  pro- 
cesses are  correct  in  the  solution  of 
problems,  but  whose  results  are  inac- 
curate because  of  mistakes  made  in 
computation,  is  often  discussed  by 
teachers.  A  careful  consideration  of 
this  question  will  show  that  it  has 
only  one  side  and  will  convince  any 
one  who  appreciates  the  value  of 
accuracy  and  the  importance  of  con- 
stant training  to  secure  it,  that  only 
accurate  results  should  be  given  any 
recognition  at  all. 

The  custom  prevailing  in  so  many 
schools  of  giving  pupils  credit  of 
half  on  the  processes  involved  in  the 
solution  and  half  on  results  secured^ 
when  accurate,  is  in  a  large  measure 
responsible  for  much  of  the  inaccu- 
rate work  done  in  arithmetic.  There 
is  some  justice  in  the  criticism  of  the 
business  world  that  the  work  in 
arithmetic  done  in  our  public  schools 
is  impractical  in  its  nature.  The 
sooner  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
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arithmetic  class  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  only  one  of  two  estimates 
can  be  placed  upon  the  solution  of  a 
problem  the  better.  Either  correct 
or  incorrect,  1,00%  or  0,  must  be  the 
verdict  passed  upon  the  solutions 
presented  either  in  the  daily  recita- 
tion or  in  the  examination. 

The  notion  that  knowing  how  to 
proceed  should  be  given  a  certain 
amount  of  credit  in  solving  problems 
when  the  result  of  the  proceeding  is 
inaccurate,  is  akin  to  the  notion  that 
good  intentions  on  the  part  of  an  in- 
<iividual  are  worthy  of  approbation 
when  his  conduct  is  always  evil  and 
only  evil. 

Pupils  who  are  properly  taught 
the  extreme  importance  of  accuracy, 
with  that  persistency  which  is  neces- 
sary, in  all  school  work,  to  secure 
results  worth  the  having,  will  in  time 
develop  the  ability  to  determine  for 
themselves  at  least  whether  an 
answer  is  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility or  not.  There  is  no  excuse 
whatever  for  answers  amounting  to 
millions  or  even  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  when  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  should  make  plain  to 
any  thoughtful  mind,  trained  to  any 
idea  of  accuracy,  that  such  answers 
are  ridiculous.  Forgetting  to  place 
decimal  points  where  they  belong 
should  never  be  accepted  as  an  ex- 
planation for  glaring  inaccuracies. 

In  developing  this  habit  of  accu- 
racy time  is  necessary,  and  accuracy 
should  never  be  sacrificed  in  the  in- 
terests of  rapidity.  What  profit  is 
there  to  any  pupil  to  be  rapid  in  his 
computations  when  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  results  of  his  compu- 
tation can  be  relied  on?  Within  cer- 
tain limitations  reasonable  rapidity 
and  accuracy  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
mind  to  reason  accurately  must  cen- 
ter attention  upon  the  thing  under 
consideration    and    not    go    oflE    on 


"wool-gathering"  excursions,  but,  as 
a  rule,  teachers  of  arithmetic  are  in 
danger  of  placing  too  great  a  pre- 
mium, relatively  speaking,  on  the 
ability  of  the  pupil  who  can  get  the 
answer  first,  even  if  such  pupil  is 
wrong  half  the  time. 

Problems  assigned  in  examinations 
or  tests  should  never  involve  large 
numbers  or  fractions,  reasonable  time 
should  be  given  for  the  work,  and 
then  accurate  results  alone  should  be 
considered  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  manuscript  handed  in.  If  this 
suggestion  seems  to  be  dogmatic,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  accuracy  and 
truth  are  closely  related  and  neither 
knows  any  compromise. 


A  CITY  MAN'S  DREAM  OF  COUNTRY 
LIFE. 

"I  would  flee  from  the  city's  rule 
and  law — from  its  fashions  and 
forms  cut  loose — and  go  where  the 
strawberry  grows  on  its  straw  and 
the  gooseberry  grows  on  its  goose; 
where  the  catnip  tree  is  climbed  by 
the  cat  as  she  clutches  for  her  prey 
— the  guileless,  unsuspecting  rat  on 
the  rattan  bush  at  play;  I  will  catch 
with  ease  the  festive  cow  and  the 
cowlet  in  their  glee  as  they  leap  in 
joy  from  bough  to  bough  on  the  top 
of  a  cowslip  tree,  and  list  while  the 
partridge  drums  his  drum  and  the 
woodchuck  chucks  his  wood,  and  the 
dog  devours  the  dogwood  pliun  in 
the  primitive  solitude. 

"O,  let  me  drink  from  the  moss- 
grown  pump,  that  was  hewn  from  the 
ptimpkin  tree!  Eat  mush  and  milk 
from  a  rural  stump,  from  folly  and 
fashions  free — new  gathered  mush 
from  the  mushroom  vine  and  milk 
from  the  milkweed  sweet — with  pine 
apple  from  the  pine.  And  then  to 
the  whitewashed  dairy  Til  turn, 
where  the  dairymaid  hastening  hies, 
her  ruddy   and   gold    red  butter  to 
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chum  from  the  milk  of  her  butter- 
flies; and  I'll  rise  at  morn  with  the 
earliest  bird,  to  the  fragrant  farm- 
yard pass,  and  watch  while  the 
farmer  turns  his  herd  of  grasshop- 
pers out  to  grass." 


AUTUMN  LEAVES. 


In  the  hush  and  the  lonely  silence 

Of  the  chill  October  night 
Some  wizard  has  worked  his  magic 

With  fairy  fingers  light. 
The  leaves  of  the  sturdy  oak  trees 

Are    splendid    with    crimson    and 
red, 
And  the  golden  flags  of  the  maple 

Are  fluttering  overhead. 

Through  the  tangle  of  faded  grasses 

There  are  trailing  vines  ablaze, 
And  the  glory  of  warmth  and  color 

Gleams  through  the  autumn  haze 
Like  banners  of  marching  armies 

That  farther  and  farther  go; 
Down  the  winding  roads  and  valleys 

The  boughs  of  the  sumacs  glow. 

So  open  your  eyes,  little  children, 
And  open  your  hearts  as  well, 

Till  the  charm  of  the  bright  October 
Shall  fold  you  in  its  spell. 

— Angelina  Wray. 


EARLY  TRAimilG  OF  THE  CHILD. 

The  child  of  one  to  six  is  in  the 
myth  stage  of  literature.  The  one 
imperative  is  implicit  obedience. 
This  is  to  be  taught  through  stories 
which  give  contact  with  life  at  many 
points.  The  questioning  age  is  at  its 
height  at  four.  The  myth  gives  ab- 
stract truths  in  concrete  form.  It 
furnishes  symbols  of  moral  truths. 
The  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis 
are  for  the  little  child.  Each  one  is 
another  story.  No  mother  should  be 
without  "Telling  Bible  Stories,"  by 
Louise  Seymour  Houghton.    There  is 


an  art  in  story  telling  and  we  may 
have  time  for  that  later.  Stories 
widen  the  circle  of  ideas,  awaken  and 
feed  the  imagination.  All  the  evils 
of  secrecy,  lying,  greed  and  impurity 
may  be  put  out  by  stories.  Beware 
during  this  earliest  period  of  at- 
tempting to  convey  information. 
Moral  influence  is  the  motive  re- 
quired. Do  not  go  beyond  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  level  of  this 
period.  Revel  in  fairy  stories  and 
myths.  You  are  feeding  a  baby  and 
convey  the  moral  impressions  with- 
out any  hint  of  moralizing.  Never 
tag  a  moral  to  a  story  for  children 
of  any  age,  it  cancels  the  hoped-for 
effect.  Sink  your  lesson  weighted 
with  a  good  story  and  it  meets  with 
no  resistance.  The  question  for  you 
is,  "What  emotion  do  I  seek  to  pro- 
duce?" Select  your  stories  carefully. 
Do  not  invite  awe,  but  reverence  and 
admiration  for  ethical  quality. 

The  literary  material  for  this 
period  is  in  the  form  of  myth,  fairy 
stories,  nature  stories,  fables.  His  in- 
terests are  people,  animals,  trees. 
Consciousness  of  self  (me)  comes 
later. — Helen  Rhodes  in  July  Nau- 
tilus. 

MY  GOOD  RIGHT  HAND. 

I  fell  into  grief,  and  began  to  com- 
plain 

I  looked  for  a  friend,  but  I  sought  in 
vain; 

Companions  were  shy,  and  acquaint- 
ances cold. 

They  gave  me  good  counsel,  but 
dreaded  their  gold. 

"Let  them  go,"  I  exclaimed. 

Tve  a  friend  at  my  side 

To  lift  me,  to  aid  me,  whatever  be- 
tide. 

To  trust  to  the  world  is  to  build  on 
the  sand  — 

ru  trust  but  in  Heaven  and  my  good 
Right  Hand.'^ 
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My  courage  revived,  in  my  fortunes 

despite, 
And  my  hand  was  as  strong  as  my 

Spirit  was  light; 
It  raised  me  from  sorrow,  it  saved 

me  from  pain; 
It  fed  me,  and  clad  me,  again  and 

again. 
The  friends  who  had  left  me  came 

back  every  one, 
And  darkest  advisers  looked  bright 

as  the  sun; 
I   need  them  no  more,  as  they  all 

understand  — 
I  thank  thee,  I  trust  thee,  my  good 

Right  Hand. 


ALPHABETIC  GEMS. 

By  Many  Authors. 

As  little  by  little  the  oak  trees  grow, 
So  little  by  little  Til  try  to  know; 
One  of  these  days  perhaps  we'll  sec 
The  world  will  be  the  better  for  me. 

4(       4c      « 

Be  kind  and  be  gentle 
To  those  who  are  old. 

For  dearer  is  kindness 
And  better  than  gold. 

4c       *       4( 

Cherish  what  is  good  and  drive 
Evil  thoughts  and  feelings  far, 

For  as  sure  as  you're  alive 

You  will  show  for  what  you  arc. 

4c       *       He  \ 

Do  not  look  for  wrong  and  evil, 
You  will  find  them  if  you  do; 
As  you  measure  to  your  neighbor 
He  will  measure  back  to  you. 
*     ♦     * 
Every  gentle  word  you  say 
One  dark  spirit  drives  away; 
Every  gentle  deed  you  do 
One  bright  spirit  brings  to  you. 
«     «     ♦ 

For    what   you   find   in   these   sweet 
days 
Depends  on  how  you  go  about  it. 


A  glad  heart  helps  poor  eyes  to  see,. 
What    brightest    eyes     can't    see 
without  it. 

4c       4c       4c 

Goodness  shows  in  blushes  bright,. 

Or  in  eyelids  drooping  down, 
Like  a  violet  from  the  light; 

Badness,  in  a  sneer  or  frown. 

4c       «       4c 

Hearts  like  doors  will  ope  with  ease 

To  very,  very  little  keys. 
And  don't  forget  that  two  are  these  : 

"I  thank  you"  and  "If  you  please."^ 


HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

Are  you  cross  and  disgusted,  my  dear 

little  man? 

I  will  tell  you  a  wonderful  trick 

That  will  bring  you  contentment,  if 

anything  can: 

Do  something  for  somebody-quick  f 

Do  something  for  somebody— quick  \ 

Are  you  very  tired  with  play,  little 
girl? 
Weary,  discouraged  and  sick? 
I'll  tell  you  the  loveliest  game  in  the 
world — 
Do  something  for  somebody— quick  f 
Do  something  for  somebody— quick  \ 

Though  it  rain  like  the  rain  of  the 
floods,  little  man. 
And  the  clouds  are  forbidding  and 
thick, 
You  can  make  the  sun  shine  in  your 
soul,  little  man — 
Do  something  for  somebody—quick! 
Do  something  for  somebody— quick  ^ 

Though  the  skies  are  like  brass  over- 
head, little  girl, 
And  the  walk  like  a  well-heated 
brick ; 
And  are  all  your  affairs  in  a  terrible 
whirl  ? 
Do  something  for  somebody-quick  \ 
Do  something  for  somebody— quick ! 
—Selected, 
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NONSENSE  ALPHABET. 

A  was  an  ant 

Who  seldom  stood  still. 
And  who  made  a  nice  house 

In  the  side  of  a  hill. 
Nice  little  aott 

6  was  a  bat 

Who  slept  all  the  day, 
And  fluttered  about 

When  the  sun  went  away. 
Brown  little  bat ! 

C  was  a  camel. 

You  rode  on  his  hump; 
^d  if  you  fell  off 

You  came  down  such  a  bump  I 
What  a  high  camel ! 

D  was  a  duck 

With  spots  on  his  back, 
Who  lived  in  the  water 

And  always  said  "Quack  I" 
Dear  little  duck! 

E  was  an  elephant, 

Stately  and  wise; 
He  had  tusks  and  a  trunk, 

And  two  queer  little  eyes. 
Oh,  what  funny  small  eyes ! 

F  was  a  fish 

Who  was  caught  in  a  net; 
But  he  got  out  again 
And  is  quite  lively  yet. 
Lively  young  fish! 

— Lear. 

One  of  the  best  city  superintend- 
ents in  Ohio  has  favored  us  with  the 
following,  which  was  produced  in  a 


school  he  visited  in  another  city^ 
where  the  children  are  mostly  for- 
eigners: 

An  impromptu  ccxnposition  writ- 
ten October  9,  1906. 

A  DIALOGUE. 

A  teacher  in  a  public  school  be- 
gins  the  work  of  the  day  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

"Good  morning,  boys!" 

"Good  morning,  Miss 1" 

"Frank,  stand.  Did  you  study 
your  spelling  lesson?" 

"Yes  (mam)." 

"Here  1  none  of  that !  Stand  in  the 
aisle,  and  don't  lean  over  the  desk." 

Spell,  "defense." 

Defense  "d-e-f-e-n-s-e." 

"Correct.  Give  me  a  sentence 
with  the  word  defense." 

"The  cat  jiunped  over  de  fense.**^ 

"Wrong  I  wrong^!"  shouted  the 
teacher. 

"I  will  give  you  another  chance." 

Spell  "delight." 

Delight  "d-e-1-i-g-h-t." 

"Correct.  Give  me  a  sentence 
with  the  word  delight." 

"Up  went  the  window  and  out 
went  de  light." 

"I  will  give  you  the  last  chance, 
you  stupid  boy.     Spell  "defeat." 

Defeat  "d-e-f-e-a-t." 

"Now  give  me  a  sentence  with  the 
word  defeat  and  take  care  lest  you 
get  a  failure;" 

"De  feat  of  the  dog  is  dirty." 

"Sit  down,  you  lazy  boy,  and  take 
a  failure  in  spelling." 
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The  emphasis  belongs  in  the,  pri- 
mary department.  The  good'  pri- 
mary teacher  is  worth  her  weight  ii 
diamonds. 


m 


The  incessant  calling  for  the  rais- 
ing of  hands  in  some  schools  causes 
the  timid  pupil  to  feel  that  he 
doesn't  belong. 

*  ♦     * 

The  condition  of  the  teacher's 
desk  betokens  the  kind  of  work  that 
is  being  done.  Excellent  work  is  not 
done  over  a  desk  that  is  scrambled. 

*  *     * 

There  are  no  dumb  pupils  in 
your  room,  dear  teacher.  They  may 
seem  so  at  first,  but  if  you  will  try 
some  other  plan  they  will  wake  up. 

*  *     ♦ 

If  you  want  good  stories  for  your 
opening  exercise,  tell  the  stories  of 
Paul  Dombey,  David  Copperfield, 
Little  Nell,  and  Tiny  Tim. 

*  *     * 

The  one  condition  precedent  to 
the  expression  of  ideas  is  that  we 
have  ideas  to  express.  You  can't 
pump  water  from  a  dry  cistern. 

*  ♦     * 

The  Greeks  finished  their  sculp- 
tures in  the  back  with  as  great  care 
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as  the  front,  which  showed  that  they 
were  artists.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  artistic  teaching,  also. 
*  *  * 
The  teacher  is  ever  tempted  just 
to  settle  down  into  a  groove  and  let 
the  machine  glide  along,  but  the 
yielding  to  this  temptation  is  fraught 
with  great  danger.  , 

4c        «        3|e 

The  beginner  in  the  work  this 
year  need  not  look  for  a  bed  of  roses, 
especially  roses  that  grow  without 
cultivation.  The  roses  are  to  be 
found,  but  there  will  be  hard  work 
before  they  can  be  had. 

4c       4c       * 

, Whatever  else  we  have  in  our 
schoolrooms  this  year,  let  us  be  sure 
that  there  is  always  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air.  No  good  work  can  be 
done  if  the  air  is  foul. 


and  upon  the  body  form  only  a  part 
of  the  great  scheme  of  life. 
4c      «      ♦ 

When  the  pupil  seems  slow  ta 
comply  with  the  teacher's  request  he 
may  not  be  obstinate,  but  only 
dumbfounded  that  any  teacher 
should  make  such  a  request. 

4c       4c       * 

People  who  travel  in  Europe  wish 
very  often  that  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  at  home  had  given  them  a 
more  thorough  drill  in  the  metric 
system.  They  need  it  in  their  busi- 
ness. 

«       4c       4c 

It  will  be  well  for  the  teachers  of 
geography  to  explain  very  clearly 
just  how  it  is  that  print  may  be  read 
by  daylight  at  almost  10  o'clock  in 
the  evening  at  Liverpool. 


These  little  folks  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  most  kindly  way  at  first. 
School  should  be  made  to  them  the 
brightest,  best  place  on  earth.  This 
will  keep  their  minds  open. 

4c       4c       4c 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  all 
work  is  new  work  till  the  child  thor- 
oughly knows  it,  no  matter  how  often 
the  teacher  has  repeated  it.  Any 
other  conception  wrongs  the  child. 

4c        *       4c 

There  is  just  one  way  to  learn 
the  multiplication  table,  and  that  is 
to  learn  it.  No  patent  process  will  * 
avail.  Most  of  the  gems  in  life  are 
gained  by  plain,  downright  hard 
work. 

4c        4c        4c 

Here  is  another  definition  of  edu- 
cation which  is  not  copyrighted  and 
may  be  passed  along  at  pleasure: 
Education  is  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  what  we  put  into  the  stomach 


Now^  if  we  can  reduce  the  amoimt 
of  talking  by  the  teacher  this  year, 
say  about  half,  and  increase  it  on 
the  part  of  pupils,  say  one  hundred 
per  cent.,  the  year  will  show  great 
progress. 

4c       4c       4c 

We  are  still  assuming  that  any- 
body can  teach  school  who  can  pass 
the  examination  and  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  it  will  take  a  hundred  years 
for  us  to  discover  our  mistake  in  this 
matter. 

4c       4c       4c 

Let  us  admonish  the  boys  to  play 
clean  ball  this  autumn  and  to  show 
that  an  athlete  can  be  a  gentleman. 
We  want  them  to  be  eager  to  win  and 
want  them  to  stay  in  the  game  to 
the  end.  But  better  lose  than  to 
abate  honor  and  honesty. 

4c       4c       4t 

The  beginner  on  the  piano  wants 
to    play    a    tune    at    once,    but    the 
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teacher  knows  full  well  that  much 
drill  is  necessary  before  the  playing 
of  tunes  is  in  place.  The  same  is 
true  in  learning  to  read  well,  and  the 
wise  teacher  plans  her  work  accord- 
ingly. 

*  «     « 

The  primary  teacher  should  have 
at  her  command  a  rich  fund  of  the 
right  sort  of  stories  and  should  in- 
dulge in  much  practice  in  order  to 
tell  them  effectively.  If  she  can  tell 
good  stories,  and  tell  them  well,  her 
influence  will  be  almost  unlimited. 

♦  ♦    * 

It  is  easy  to  be  conventional  and 
easy,  also,  to  become  platitudinous, 
but  all  this  must  be  a  somber  regime 
for  the  children.  Fineness  is  the 
quality  which  the  teacher  should  be 
striving  for  every  day,  and  the  pupils 
will  soon  catch  her  spirit  of  progress 
and  imitate  her. 


Sometimes  our  ideals  must  trail 
through  the  mire  of  practical  human 
affairs  before  they  merge  upon  the 
sun-kissed  hills  of  realization,  but 
ideals  and  perseverance  must  go  on, 
hand  in  hand,  to  the  full  fruition  of 
hope. 

*  ♦     * 

A  COMPELLING  moral  purpose  is 
the  mighty  force  that  will  break 
down  obstacles,  that  will  turn  defeat 
into  victory,  that  will  smile  at  oppo- 
sition, and  that  will  finally  bring  its 
possessor  into  triumphant  ownership 
of  the  promised  land. 

*  «     ♦ 

The  man  or  woman,  teacher  or 
not,  who  has  mental  or  spiritual  colic 
may  look  tragic  and  feel  tragic,  but 
will  never  win  sympathy.  Such 
ostentatious  display  of  petty  selfish- 
ness is  vulgar  and  even  the  children 
in  school  see  through  it  and  despise. 


The  young  lady  was  very  much 
chagrined  that  her  sister,  who  is  a 
teacher,  should  feel  obliged  to  pre- 
pare her  lesson  in  the  first  reader 
for  the  next  day.  Later  the  young 
lady  herself  began  teaching.  Then 
«he  imderstood. 

*     *     ♦ 

If  the  children  are  more  interested 
in  extraneous  affairs  than  they  are  in 
the  lesson,  then  is  the  time  for  the 
teacher  to  shake  herself  wide  awake 
and  not  spend  any  time  applying 
epithets  to  the  children. 
m     nn     * 

In  an  educational  address  recently 
delivered  before  a  teachers'  institute 
the  speaker  gave  the  principal  parts 
of  to  succeed  as  follows:  Ability, 
stability,  adaptability.  Both  the 
truth  and  the  novelty  of  expression 
render  it  interesting. 


One  important  but  difficult  lesson 
to  teach  the  boys  is  that  gentleness 
and  courage  are  closely  allied.  The 
loud  fellow  is  likely  to  be  a  bully 
while  the  quiet,  gentle  fellow  will 
go  through  fire  and  water  to  win  the 
goal. 

♦     *     ♦ 

In  the  schools  of  London  (Eng.) 
there  is  this  motto :  "See  that  all  get 
it  all."  That  is  a  high  standard  but 
it  should  be  seriously  pondered  by 
all  who  essay  the  task  of  teaching 
children.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
bright  ones  get  the  most  of  it  but  to 
see  that  even  the  dull  ones  get  it  all 
is  a  task  that  will  tax  the  teacher  to 
the  utmost. 


The  Japanese  admiral  signaled 
the  ships  of  his  fleet  "The  Emperor 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  utmost" 
—  and  the  Japanese  won.     So  will 
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«very  teacher  who  will  do  his  utmost. 
"*Tis  a  far-reaching  word  and  when 
we  place  our  efforts  inside  its  cir- 
cumference we  hang  our  heads  at 
how  far  short  we  come  of  doing  our 

xitmost. 

«     *     « 

Teachers  of  history  will  be  in- 
terested in  some  historic  gems  anent 
Henry  VIII  which  the  custodian  of 
the  Shakespeare  House  of  Stratford 
recently  bestowed  upon  a  party  of 
American  travelers.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: L  Henry  VIII  instituted  the 
Ladies'  Exchange;  2.  Henry  VIII 
discovered  the  process  of  making 
beef -tea  when  he  dissolved  the  Pope's 
bull;  3.  Henry  VIII  was  ill  ac- 
quainted with  animals  for  when  he 
received  the  papal  bull  he  thought 

it  a  bore. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

Boys  are  about  the  same  every- 
where and  in  all  times.  In  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  is  a  let- 
ter from  an  Egyptian  boy  to  his 
father,  written  in  Greek  on  papyrus 
about  the  second  or  third  century  A. 
D.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this 
letter :  "Theon  to  his  father,  Theon 
greeting.  It  was  a  fine  thing  of  you 
not  to  take  me  with  you  to  Alex- 
andria. Send  me  a  lyre,  I  implore 
you.  If  you  don't  I  won't  eat,  I 
-won't  drink,  there  now  1" 


It  was  clay  he  used,  and  common 
clay  at  that,  but  day  by  day .  he 
wrought,  nor  heeded  the  taunts  and 
jeers  of  the  unsympathetic,  nor  the 
penury  that  chilled  his  soul,  nor  the 
fraying  of  his  raiment,  nor  the  weari- 
ness of  his  body.  In  exaltation  he 
wrought  for  he  could  feel  his  dream 
coming  true  and  when,  in  time,  the 
angel  looked  from  the  clay  and 
smiled  her   gratitude  upon  him  his 


soul  was  flooded  with  joy.     And  he 
was  content. 

4c      «      « 

All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  and 
hence  the  pilgrimage  to  Pere-Lachaise 
in  Paris  to  stand  at  the  tomb  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise.  Then  the 
centuries  unrolled  and  the  pathetic 
story  of  these  lovers  had  become 
history,  and  so  long  as  there  arc 
lovers  will  this  history  be  read.  The 
great  scholar,  the  beautiful  pupil, 
the  overwhelming  affection,  and, 
finally,  the  devotion  to  duty  —  these 
are  the  elements  in  the  story  that 
reads  like  fiction. 

>^     ♦     ♦ 

Once  upon  a  time  an  artist  looked 
upon  one  of  the  pictures  of  Rubens 
and  noted  how  perfectly  he  could 
paint  flesh  and,  thereupon,  said, 
"Surely  this  man  must  mix  his  colors 
in  blood."  Ah,  that's  the  thing,  to 
mix  our  colors  in  blood,  and  that  is 
what  distinguishes  the  good  teacher. 
It  is  far  different  from  mixing  them 
in  skim-milk.  If  we  want  blood  to 
flow  in  the  veins  of  our  boys  instead 
of  Mellin's  food  we  must  mix  our 
colors  right. 

4c      *      ♦ 

Some  time  we  shall  become  sane 
enough  and  humane  enough  to  con- 
struct a  school-building  that  is  sani- 
tary. There  will  be  no  wooden  floors 
and  no  wall-paper.  The  floors  will 
be  made  of  concrete  and  the  walls 
tinted  the  right  color  and  we  shall 
cease  to  furnish  a  breeding  place  for 
germs  in  wooden  floors  and  in  wall- 
paper whose  color  is  an  abomination 
and  whose  very  presence  is  a  crime. 


In  the  waste  places  of  the  earth 
are  to  be  found  scenes  that  are 
dreary,  dismal,  depressing,  but  neither 
the   ramshackle,    moss-grown   house, 
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the  ruin  of  the  once  proud  palace, 
nor  the  waste  landscape  that  once 
was  beautiful,  can  be  compared  for 
dreariness  with  the  mildewed  teacher. 


The  chap  who  comes  out  second 
best  on  the  athletic  field  or  in  the 
school-room  deserves  far  more  ap- 
plause than  he  usually  receives.  He 
did  his  work  well;  he  played  fair; 
he  showed  courage  of  the  finest  sort ; 
he  congratulated  the  winner  with 
hearty  good-will;  and  some  one 
ought  to  have  grace  enough  and  fair- 
ness enough  to  give  him  a  friendly 
pat  on  the  shoulder  and  speak  to  him 
a  word  of  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment. 

*     ♦     * 

The  boy  who  gets  up  late  to 
breakfast,  is  taken  to  school  in  an 
automobile,  and  hears  the  jingle  of 
many  coins  in  his  pockets,  this  boy 
is  handicapped  in  the  race  for  dis- 
tinction in  the  work  of  the  school. 
He  doesn't  have  a  fair  chance  with 
the  boy  who  has  work  to  do  before 
school  hours,  who  knows  how  to 
economize,  and  who  feels  that  school 
work  is  a  major  factor  in  his  life. 


All  hail  to  the  new  teacher  who 
begins  her  work  with  the  children 
this  year.  May  her  heart  ever  beat 
strong,  and  true,  and  warm.  May 
she  feel  that  teaching  is  a  profession 
and  not  a  mere  mechanical  process. 
May  she  be  ambitious  to  enlarge  her 
circles  of  illiunination  and  influence 
year  by  year.  May  her  motto  ever 
be  Excelsior.  May  she  ever  be  so 
busy  for  others  that  she  will  have  no 
time  for  morbid  introspection. 
*     *     * 

DoN^T^  we  beg  you,  apply  any  dis- 
count to  the  lad  sitting  there  in  the 
country    school-house,    with    tousled 


hair,  one  suspender,  a  stone-bruise  on 
his  heel,  and  a  fringe  of  apple-butter 
about  his  mouth.  That's  the  sort  of 
material  we  put  into  the  crucible  in 
the  public  school  and  transform  into 
American  citizens.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
men  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that  lad. 

*  *     * 

When  we  are  busy  or,  perhaps, 
buzzing  about  details  we  should  con- 
sider whether  the  details  are  of  any 
value  or  whether  we  have  merely  con- 
tracted the  habit.  In  the  case  of  a 
mowing-machine  we  have  noticed  that 
it  makes  the  most  noise  when  it  is 
cutting  no  grass.  If  this  fluttering 
about  isn't  bringing  the  answer  to 
some  problem  it  would  better  be 
omitted.  We  would  do  better  to 
take  a  nap  instead. 

*  *     * 

The  one  boy  in  the  class  is  in- 
attentive and  the  teacher  interrupts 
the  recitation  to  chide  him  for  three 
minutes.  Thus  she  has  used  time 
amounting  to  fifty-seven  minutes  that 
really  belonged  to  the  nineteen  at- 
tentive pupils.  Furthermore,  a  re- 
buke of  one  word  would  have  been 
far  more  effective.  It  is  not  fair  to 
the  diligent  pupils  to  waste  their 
time.  Just  keep  the  nineteen  sheep 
going  down  the  road  at  a  good  pace 
and  the  other  one  will  fall  in  line. 


Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  little  peo- 
ple in  the  country  schools  who  must 
sit  there  all  day  long,  swinging  their 
feet,  with  nothing  to  do  but  hear  a 
lot  of  people  recite  things  they  do 
not  understand.  At  most  they  can 
not  recite  for  more  than  thirty  or 
forty  minutes  a  day.  It  must  seem 
a  long  time  to  them  between  meals. 
These  are  the  people  for  whom  the 
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teacher,  should  have  mature  plans  in 
making  up  the  daily  program. 

*  *     * 

The  Efgyptians  in  their  early  at- 
tempts at  sculpture  selected  the 
hardest  rock  they  could  find,  dioritc, 
and  from  this  rock  which  is  well- 
nigh  impervious  chiseled  the  most 
colossal  figures,  working  for  years  on 
a  single  piece.  Our  work  is  far 
easier  in  that  we  have  to  do  with 
more  plastic  material,  but  we  can 
learn  a  lesson  from  them  in  patience, 
in  perseverance,  and  also  the  desire 
to  produce  enduring  results. 

*  *     * 

It  isn*t  pleasant  to  visit  a  school 
where  the  snapping  of  fingers  is  per- 
mitted. It  is  well  to  have  our  pupils 
indicate  their  desire  to  answer  the 
question  but  knowledge  and  good 
manners  ought  to  be  able  to  get  on 
well  together  and  snapping  fingers  is 
certainly  an  infraction  of  the  tenets 
of  true  politeness.  Pupils  do  not  ab- 
sorb knowledge  any  less  readily  by 
being  polite  and  orderly. 

4e      ♦      « 

In  Latin  there  is  a  motto  festinate 
lente  which  every  teacher  should  have 
pasted  on  the  mirror  for  at  least  six 
weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  After  our  long  vacation  we  are 
very  ambitious  and  get  into  a  great 
hurry  to  get  over  pages  in  the  book. 
It  is  poor  policy.  Better  hurry  later 
in  the  year.  The  beginning  of  the 
subject  is  the  crucial  point  and  there 
should  always  be  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  hasten  slowly. 

*  *     * 

We  lately  saw  a  cup  and  saucer 
the  price  of  which  was  twenty-five 
dollars.  Possibly  this  is  much  more 
than  the  intrinsic  value  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Bernard  Pelissy 
suffered  the  pangs  of  cold  and  hun- 


ger, and  even  burned  the  furniture  in 
his  home  to  keep  his  soul  in  his  body 
until  he  should  have  discovered  the 
secret  of  making  this  sort  of  ware. 
Knowing  how  is  of  great  value. 

*  *     * 

There  is  only  one  way  to  meet 
the  fraternity  question  at  this  time 
and  that  is  to  live  up  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law  without  fear 
and  without  favor.  The  Principal 
or  Superintendent  who  shrinks  back 
at  this  time,  who  vacillates,  who  tem- 
porizes is  the  very  one  who  will 
strengthen  onnosition  to  the  law  and 
make  it  more  difficult  of  execution. 
The  law  is  on  the  books  and  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  enforce  it. 

*  *     * 

Lei's  all  go  right  to  work  now  and 
make  renewed  efforts  to  teach  read- 
ing well.  We  all  know  how  many 
pupils  there  are  who  read  poorly,  and 
somebody  is  at  fault.  These  bright 
girls  and  boys  can  surely  learn  the 
fine  art  of  reading  under  proper  in- 
struction and  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  teacher  to  give  just  this  sort  of 
instruction.  Possibly  the  superin- 
tendent can  offer  some  good  sugges- 
tions. 

*  H^       i(i 

Drummond  says  it  thus:  Friend- 
ship is  a  spiritual  thing.  It  is  inde- 
pendent of  Matter,  or  Space,  or 
Time.  That  which  I  love  in  my 
friend  is  not  that  which  I  see.  What 
influences  me  in  my  friend  is  not  his 
body  but  his  spirit.  Since  we  are  what 
we  are  by  the  impacts  of  those  who 
surround  us,  those  who  surround 
themselves  with  the  highest  will  be 
those  who  change  into  the  highest. 
There  are  some  men  and  some  women 
in  whose  company  we  are  always  at 
our  best.  Their  mere  presence  is 
elevation,  purification,  sanctity.  All 
the  best  stops  in  our  nature  are  drawn 
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out  by  their  intercourse,  and  we  find 
a  music  in  our  souls  that  was  never 
there  before. 

*  *     * 

In  one  of  the  twenty-two  colleges 
at  Oxford  there  is  a  legend  which 
runs  as  follows:  "Golden  scholars, 
silver  bachelors,  and  leaden  masters.*' 
It  is  rather  severe  on  the  masters,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  set  any 
school-teacher  thinking.  We  who 
are  teaching  sometimes  incline  to 
classify  our  pupils  as  leaden,  forget- 
ting in  our  autocratic  superiority  that 
they,  too,  may  be  making  some  classi- 
fications. Happy  that  teacher  who  is 
golden  and  who  seems  golden  to  her 
pupils. 

4c       4(       « 

It  is  rather  thin  ice  one  travels  on 
if  one  essays  the  work  of  condemn- 
ing our  method  of  teaching  the  be- 
ginners of  history  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  only  the  personal  equa- 
tion saves  it  from  being  dry  as  dust. 
In  our  school  histories  we  have  only 
the  bones,  while  the  dramatic  flesh 
and  blood,  the  real  life  of  the  subject 
must  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
If  we  could  induce  the  boys  and 
girls  to  read  Irving's  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, they  would  have  the  history 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  a 
fascinating  story  besides.  More  than 
that,  they  would  be  anxious  to  read 
more  history  and  the  step  would  be 
easy  to  Bancroft,  Von  Holtz,  Rlioads, 
Motley,  Mommsen,  and  the  others. 
Here  is  a  subject  that  should  have 
the  immediate  and  careful  attention 
of  history  teachers.  If  we  ran  get 
our  pupils  to  enjoy  history  the  great 
[)art  of  the  work  is  done. 

•  «     * 

The  boy  came  to  school  but  showed 
no  inclination  for  anything  but  mis- 
chief. He  was  rebellious  at  every 
turn.      Finally,    in    desperation,    the 


teacher  took  him  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  told  her  story  about  his 
conduct.  The  superintendent  waited 
a  long  time  and  then  in  a  kindly  way 
asked  Ralph  what  was  the  real 
trouble;  at  which  the  boy  burst  into 
tears  and  exclaimed,  "They're  going 
to  kill  my  dog."  It  developed  that 
the  family  was  poor  and  unable  to 
pay  the  tax  on  the  dog  and  that 
orders  had  been  issued  against  the 
dog's  life.  Then  the  superintendent 
and  the  boy  set  off  together,  the  tax 
was  paid,  and  the  boy  was  the  hap- 
piest pupil  in  the  school.  Moreover, 
he  found  that  he  was  not  considered 
an  outcast,  that  the  superintendent 
could  enter  into  his  feelings.  The 
superintendent's  two  dollars  were  in- 
vested in  manhood  and  it  paid. 
*     *     * 

AcTivirv  is  communicated  from 
the  hand  to  the  head  quite  as  much 
as  from  the  head  to  the  hand,  if  not 
more  so.  A  community  of  hand 
workers,  (not  machine  operators)  is 
a  community  of  independent  thinkers. 
Peo[)le  who  work  out  their  ideas  with 
their  own  hands  are  the  despair  of 
the  demagogue.  They  are  not  easily 
hoodwinked  but  arrive  at  their  own 
conclusions  after  mature  deliberation. 
This  will  explain  the  large  number 
of  country-bred  men  who  are  con- 
nected with  business  and  professional 
duties  in  our  cities.  Right  here  is 
the  strong  argument  for  the  right 
sort  of  manual  training.  Every  boy 
and  every  girl  should  be  taught  to 
work  with  his  hands,  and  if  the 
home  is  unable  to  do  this  the  State 
should  assume  the  responsibility. 

i^       Hi      il^ 

We  have  been  led  to  recall  in  re- 
cent weeks  the  stirring  events  con- 
nected with  the  French  Revolution 
and  have  been  led  to  wonder  how 
much  influence  our  own   Revolution 
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had  upon  the  one  across  the  sea.  In 
some  respects  they  were  similar  and 
seem  to  have  been  parts  of  one  great 
movement.  Certain  it  is  that  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  influential  men  in 
France  during  his  residence  there  and 
we  are  pretty  well  assured  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  asked  for  sug- 
gestions in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  National  Assembly.  This  is 
suggested  here  that  our  teachers  may 
look  into  the  matter.  Nothing  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  but  it  is  a  fertile 
field  for  investigation. 
*     4k     * 

Poor  old  Venice!  Picturesque  in 
her  decay,  she  vaunts  herself  in  the 
glory  that  was.  Once  a  world  power, 
once  the  Bride  of  the  Adriatic,  she 
is  now  little  more  than  a  reminis- 
cencer.  How  sad  it  is  to  find  a 
school-teacher  in  the  same  condition 
—  who  has  ceased  to  grow,  who  lives 
in  the  past,  who  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  and  who  exploits  the 
glories  of  the  good  old  times  before 
the  introduction  of  modern  methods 
that  she  does  not  have  the  spirit  or 
the  energy  to  learn.  She  sees  the 
procession  moving  on  and  takes  it  as 
a  personal  affront,  but  is  unwilling 
to  become  one  of  the  antiquities  in 
the  museum  of  retirement.  Poor 
Bride  of  the  Adriatic!  Poor  Bride 
of  the  Dead  Sea!  Poor  Venice! 
Poor    School-teacher !      Requiescant 

in  pace, 

Ha     *     * 

This  little  fellow  who  is  just  get- 
ting his  first  experience  of  school, 
and  who  seems  to  shrink  into  him- 
self as  if  some  doom  were  impend- 
ing, this  little  fellow  evidently  needs 
a  friend  and  the  teacher  in  these  first 
awful  days  can  best  supply  this  need. 
Something  in  his  face  and  mien  tells 


that  there  has  come  into  his  life 
much  of  sombemess  if  not  blackness, 
and  that  the  joy  of  living  is  unknown. 
Possibly  he  has  seen  cruelty;  pos- 
sibly he  has  known  hunger ;  possibly 
he  has  never  known  sympathy  and 
companionship.  He  seems  chilled 
at  heart  and  the  teacher  may  well 
take  some  of  the  time  of  lessons  to 
warm  him  into  life  by  the  genial  sun- 
shine of  her  own  personality.  The 
lesson  of  trust  is  the  first  lesson  for 
this  little  chap  to  learn  —  to  know 
that  the  school  is  a  place  for  joy  and 
sunshine  and  friendship. 
*     m     * 

We  have  heard  so  many  teachers 
of  every  grade  say  that  they  haven't 
time  for  this  or  that,  that  we  have 
about  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
statement  has  become  a  habit,  a  mere 
excuse  for  idleness.  They  have  alf 
the  time  there  is  and  just  as  much, 
as  the  people  who  are  doing  things.. 
Hence,  when  we  hear  the  statement 
made  we  involuntarily  make  a  mental 
note  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  lack  of 
inclination.  They  really  think  it  is 
a  lack  of  time  but  if  they  had  a  burn- 
ing zeal  to  read  a  play  of  Shakes- 
peare in  the  evening  they  would  ar- 
range their  work  so  as  to  have  the 
time.  We  may  drone  and  drowse 
over  a  little  task  and  let  it  consume 
a  whole  evening  or  we  may  check  it 
off  in  fifteen  minutes  so  as  to  get  at 
a  book  that  we  are  eager  to  read. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  inclination. 
If  the  people,  therefore,  who  com- 
plain of  a  lack  of  time  will  substitute 
"inclination"  for  "time"  the  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted. 

4k       4c       JK 

The  high  school  seems  still  to  lack : 
exact  definition  in  the  minds  of  some 
boards  of  education  and  also  some 
teachers.     Without  imputing  wrong: 
motives  to  any  teacher,  it  can  stilL' 
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be  asserted  that  there  is  a  tendency 
here  and  there  to  do  grade  work  in  a 
school  and  still  call  it  a  high  school. 
This  arises  from  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  to  have  his  school  rank 
as  a  high  school  and  at  the  same  time 
do  such  review  work  in  the  common 
branches  as  will  enable  his  pupils  to 
pass  the  examination  for  a  teacher's 
certificate.  The  great  mistake  in  such 
a  course  is  that  the  people  imagine 
that  they  are  supporting  a  high 
school  when  in  fact  they  are  doing 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Arithmetic, 
grammar,  and  geography  are  not 
high  school  branches  at  all.  The 
function  of  the  high  school  is  to 
furnish  young  people  an  education 
and  not  to  prepare  them  for  a 
teachers'  examination. 
*  *  * 
The  expresson  "Ltd"  is  the  most 
insolent  thing  that  confronts  one  in 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  It  offers 
a  positive  personal  affront  at  every 
turn.  It  is  enough  for  one  to  be  con- 
scious of  one's  limitations  without 
having  the  fact  flouted  in  the  face 
every  two  minutes.  The  traveler  is 
wondering  who  it  is  that  presides  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  how  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Are  elected  only  to  look  up  and  find 
the  word  limited  staring  him  in  the 
face.  Or  he  is  trying  to  recall  what 
Sir  Robert  Peel  did  to  deserve  a 
•monument  or  what  the  other  name  of 
the  Duke  of  York  was  and  again  he 
is  called  limited.  Or,  again,  he  may 
be  puzzling  his  brains  over  the  Elgin 
Marbles  or  over  the  signature  of 
Peter  the  Great  or  trying  to  figure 
out  the  relations  of  Charles  I  and 
Cromwell  when  he  is  brought  back 
to  a  realization  of  his  ignorance  by 
"limited."  Then  indeed  does  he 
yearn  to  take  up  his  books  with  re- 
newed zest  to  see  if  he  may  not  climb 
up  into  the  class  of  the  un-limited. 


The  real  leader  is  one  who  makes 
plans,  large  plans  possibly,  and  dele- 
gates the  work  of  detail  to  his  as- 
sistants. No  real  general  carries  a 
musket.  His  work  is  too  important 
for  that.  No  real  leader  in  a  large 
school  has  time  for  petty  compula- 
tions of  per  cents,  if  he  does  his 
planning  in  a  large  way.  Of  course, 
if  he  is  a  mere  machine,  everything 
he  does  will  be  mechanical,  but  in 
that  case  he  is  not  a  leader,  in  the 
broader,  better  sense  of  the  term. 
The  real  leader  has  the  confidence  of 
his  assistants  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  are  glad  to  work  out  details  so 
as  to  give  him  time  for  the  large 
planning.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  the 
superintendent  or  principal  spending 
his  time  on  petty  matters  that  are 
merely  clerical,  using  the  time  ot  a 
two  hundred  dollar  man  on  a  forty 
dollar  job.  A  cheap  clerk  could  do 
this  work  lust  as  well  and  give  him 
time  for  something  large. 
*     *     * 

These  words  are  written  in  Chest- 
er, Eng.,  and  today  has  evoked  many 
thoughts  of  home.  Several  Ohio  peo- 
ple and  many  others  took  a  boat  ride 
today  on  the  river  Dee  for  a  few 
miles  and  we  were  all  a  unit  in 
wondering  why  people  at  home  have 
not  discovered  how  to  utilize  the 
banks  of  their  rivers.  The  Scioto  at 
Columbus  has  large  possibilities  for 
beauty.  Along  the  Dee  there  are 
beautiful  homes  whose  gardens, 
mostly  flower  gardens,  extend  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  river.  In  some 
places  there  are  retaining  walls  and 
the  gardens  extend  to  these.  The 
houses  are  built  a  hundred  feet  or 
so  from  the  river  on  an  elevation 
and  the  gardens  in  front  form  an 
environment  of  beauty  that  must  be 
seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  We 
can't  help  thinking  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  beauty  at  Cleveland,  To- 
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ledo,  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  and  in  the 
cities  and  towns  along  the  Ohio. 
Here's  a  great  work  for  the  teachers. 

4c       4c       * 

To  visit  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
on  July  Fourth  and  to  see  along  the 
corridors  statues  of  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
Burke  is  an  event  of  no  slight  im- 
portance to  an  American  who  knows 
the  history  of  his  country.  Such  a 
visit  conjures  up  many  events  closely 
connected  with  the  year  1776  and  the 
panorama  unrolls  before  one's  mental 
gaze  with  a  vividness  that  is  most 
impressive.  One  rushes  from  Lex- 
ington to  Yorktown  and  sees  the  in- 
tervening places  and  events  flash  by. 
One  sees  Washington  as  the  great 
central  figure  of  the  drama  and  in- 
stinctively crowns  him  as  greater 
than  King.  One  thinks  of  Phila- 
delphia and  old  Independence  Hall 
and  can  hear  the  tones  of  the  old  bell. 
Then  one  sees  the  fertile  fields,  the 
peaceful  vales,  the  prosperous  cities, 
the  happy  and  thrifty  people,  and 
we  come  forth  from  the  great  build- 
ing to  salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
*     *     * 

Every  one  who  has  read  history 
or  even  fiction  knows  that  among  the* 
officers  of  the  army  of  Great  Britain 
cheating  is  regarded  as  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  code  of  honor  and 
that  the  soldier  who  cheats  becomes  a 
social  outcast  with  small,  or  almost 
no  chance  of  rehabilitation.  It  is  con- 
sidered stealing  and  the  man  who 
cheats  is  a  thief.  If  some  such 
standard  of  honor  could  be  estab- 
lished in  our  schools  our  entire  civi- 
lization would  be  the  better  for  it. 
Cheating  in  an  examination  should 
come  to  be  more  than  a  mere  pecca- 
dillo to  be  glossed  over  with  a  mild 
reproof  by  the  teacher  and  to  be 
laughed  at  by  the  pupils.  It  should 
be  regarded  as  a  crime  the  enormity 


of  which  the  offender  should  be  made 
to  feel  down  to  the  very  core  of  his 
being.  "A  species  of  ostracism  should 
be  meted  out  to  him  if  we  are  to 
build  up  a  nation  of  men  and  women 
with  a  high  sea<e  of  honor. 
4c      ♦      * 

This  is  July  14,  and  Paris,  and) 
that  means  that  the  fall  of  the 
Bastile  is  being  celebrated  in  great 
splendor.  Music,  parades,  decora- 
tions elaborate  and  beautiful,  flags^ 
banners,  fireworks  in  extenso,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  o» 
the  streets  enjoying  the  day  in  a 
most  happy  and  orderly  way  —  these 
are  some  of  the  things  that  char- 
acterize July  14,  in  Paris,  One  hun- 
dred  and  nineteen  years  ago  today 
Louis  XVI  wrote  in  his  diary  one 
little  word  Rien,  "nothing."  Poor^ 
weak  man!  Although  the  mob  had 
demolished  the  Bastile,  which  to 
them  stood  for  tyranny  and  the  op- 
pression of  monarchy,  and  thus  in- 
augiirated  the  Revolution,  he  was  so 
dull,  so  blind,  and  so  slow  that  he 
did  not  know  that  anything  was  hap- 
pening. Sometimes  we  find  the 
replica  of  this  monarch  teaching 
school  who  is  living  in  the  midst  ot 
great  activities  but  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  it  all,  and  who  actually  seems 
bored  at  the  dulness  of  things  and 
writes  in  a  diary  at  night  Rien. 
*     *     * 

Lef  Europe  boast  of  her  ancient 
architecture,  of  her  historic  build- 
ings, of  her  art  treasures,  of  her 
British  Museum,  her  Louvre,  her  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  all  the  rest,  but 
let  her  hide  her  face  in  humiliation 
in  the  presence  of  an  American  berry 
pie.  Here  is  a  sublime  height  to 
which  Europe  has  not  attained.  Sit- 
ting here  in  Europe,  pieless,  we  see, 
in  imagination,  the  Amercan  school- 
teacher tripping  homeward  after  her 
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day's  work,  donning  a  white  apron, 
and  proceeding  to  the  kitchen.  Let 
the  gods  keep  silent  in  her  presence. 
Then  with  a  few  deft  movements 
full  of  a  grace  that  Venus  never  knew 
she  has  produced  a  combination  of 
material  things  intermingled  with 
the  breath  of  Ohio  hills,  the  ripple 
of  brooks,  the  song  of  birds,  all 
made  sacred  with  the  dews  of  the 
morning,  and  behold!  there  appears 
before  you  from  the  oven  a  golden 
berry  pie !  Europe  will  please  sit  on 
the  back  seat. 

4c       4c       ]K 

"President  G.  Stanley  HalLj 
Clark  University :  It  is  idle  to  claim 
that  the  western  religion  in  its  es- 
sence is  higher  than  the  eastern. 
Confucianism  is  a  much  better  re- 
ligion for  us  than  Christianity  is  for 
China.  The  teachings  of  American 
missionaries  are  as  alien  to  the 
Chinese  mind  as  air  is  to  a  fish.  It 
is  useless  to  send  missionaries  to  these 
countries.  In  most  cases  we  had  bet- 
ter help  those  at  home.  Confucianism 
has  been  suggested  as  the  ideal  re- 
ligion for  office-holders.  An  in- 
fusion of.  Confucianism  with  its 
honesty  in  business  into  our  financial 
world  would  make  it  possible  to  say 
of  our  American  business  man,  as 
we  can  of  the  Chinese  merchant,  that 
his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond." 

The  preceding  is  quoted  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Education,  We  presume 
President  Hall  is  correctly  reported. 
It  seems  strange  that  any  one  who 
pretends  to  be  well  informed  should 
make  such  statements,  and  to  think 
that  teachers  are  being  trained  under 
such  an  influence  is  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate.  If  President  Hall 
knew  of  the  work  being  done  by 
Christian  missionaries  in  all  the 
foreign  fields,  and  especially  in 
China,  he  would  not  give  expression 


to  such  sentiments.  Childhood, 
which  Dr.  Hall  professes  to  study 
with  so  much  sympathy  and  love,  is 
recognized  with  the  proper  spirit 
only  in  countries  where  the  religion 
of  Christ  holds  sway,  and  not  to  be 
able  to  recognize  the  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  negative  philos- 
ophy of  Confucius  and  the  positive 
teachings  of  Christ  is  inexcusable  on 
his  part.  There  is  only  one  ex- 
planation for  such  an  attack  on 
Christianity  atid  that  is  an  over- 
powering desire  to  say  something 
sensational. 


DIKECTIM  THE  PLAY  OF  CHILDREfl. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
good  meaning  people  in  the  world, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  that 
have  not  a  lick  of  conmion  sense. 
Just  now  every  hamlet,  village,  town, 
and  city  has  its  conunittee  or  bosses 
to  tell  little  boys  and  girls  how,  when, 
what  and  at  what  time  to  play  and 
to  cease  from  playing,  and  it  must 
be  done  under  the  directions  and  con- 
ditions and  stipulations  prescribed  by 
these  humatiitarians,  or  it  must  not 
be  done  at  all,  because  it  woiild  be 
very  wicked  if  not  thus  directed. 

The  other  day  I  came  up  with  a 
lank,  gatling-gun  of  a  boy,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  armed 
and  equipped  with  strings,  fish-hooks, 
sinkers,  and  bait  to  fish.  This  boy 
looked  like  he  might  have  been  a 
distant  off-shoot  of  "Sut  Lovin- 
good's,"  escaped  from  somewhere  out 
of  the  inane.  Said  I  to  him :  "How 
old  are  you,  my  boy?"  "Fifteen," 
was  his  answer  after  due  deliberation, 
and  it  was  slowly  drawn  out. 

We  then  talked  about  fishing  and 
the  kinds  he  caught  in  the  Missouri 
river,  and  the  chances  of  catching 
some  now.  He  was  intelligent 
enough,  and  he  knew  a  good  deal 
about  Missouri  fish  and  the  trcach- 
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erous  Missouri  river,  because  he  had 
always  lived  there.  Having  come  up 
on  the  approachable  side  of  this  long 
drawn  out  boy,  I  asked,  "Do  you  go 
to  school?"  "I  used  to,  but  I  don^t 
any  more,"  was  his  reply.  "Why," 
I  inquired.  "We  white  boys  have  no 
chance,"  he  went  on,  "there  is  a 
*nigger  school*  close  to  ours,  and  that 
teacher  lets  the  boys  play  when  they 
want  to  at  noon  and  recesses  and 
they  have  a  good  time;  but  our 
principal  makes  us  sit  around,  hold 
our  hands  and  wait  till  the  bell  rings, 
or  else  we  kids  must  all  play  what 
games  the  principal  says  we  must 
play,  and  we  don*t  like  it.  So  I 
quit." 

But  this  fishing  philosopher  did 
not  stop  at  this.  "At  home  we  have 
pigs  and  kittens,  and  .lambs  and 
calves,  and  two  mule  colts,  and  two 
puppies,  and  they  play  their  own 
games  and  their  mothers  don't  stop 
'em, — they  just  play  themselves,  and 
I  don't  see  why  school  kids  can't  do 
the  same  thing,  and  when  they  get 
tired,  then  rest.  They  know  better 
than  principals  what  they  like  to 
play." 

Take  vacation  plays,  these  things 
are  running  to  seed.  Children 
should  make  their  own  games,  play 
them  in  their  own  way  according  to 
their  own  rules, — and  they  always* 
have  rules  which  they  follow.  Super- 
vision should  supervise  only  so  far 
as  to  prevent  rough  play  in  which 
there  is  danger  of  hurting  children. 
Whenever  a  master  or  mistress  stands 
around  and  directs  games,  it  becomes 
discipline,  because  a  superior  will  im- 
poses itself  on  the  inferior  will  of  the 
children  and  it  stops  that  healthful 
flow  of  animal  spirits  that  gives  tone 
and  zest  to  the  play. 

If  in  cities  or  towns,  there  be 
breathing  spots,   little  parks  or  big 


ones,  let  the  children  play  their  own 
games  in  their  own  way,  and  the 
"long  stick  fellow  in  his  little  cap" 
should  quit  meddling. 

This  vacation  I  have  watched  a 
squad  of  little  children  playing  at 
their  own  pleasure — a  neighborhood 
of  them,  and  they  acted  out  the  play 
instinct  as  they  felt  it,  and  I  am  sure 
that  any  interference  of  mine  would 
have  spoiled  all  their  fun.  Even  at 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  from 
one  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  they 
seemed  to  be  the  most  lively  whether 
in  the  sunshine  or  in  the  shade  of 
the  spreading  elms  or  maples — on 
they  played,  noisy,  interested,  rush- 
ing, hurrying  to  and  fro. 

There,  is  only  one  way  for  chil-. 
dren  to  play  properly,  and  that  is  to 
turn  them  loose  and  let  them  play 
their  own  games  in  their  own  way. 
Much  of  this  modern  nonsensical 
craze  concerning  the  supervision  of 
children's  games  is  on  a  par  with 
teaching  a  boy  horsemanship  by  an 
exclamation-point  riding-master.  The 
way  for  a  boy  to  learn  to  ride  and 
to  stick  on,  is  to  put  him  to  riding 
horses,  mules  and  ponies  when  he  is 
young,  and  he  will  soon  learn  how 
to  hold  on  and  keep  his  place.  The 
Indians,  cowboys,  western  rangers, 
and  farm  boys,  can  give  the  circus 
riders  pointers  when  a  horse,  mule,  or 
pony  "bucks."  This  straight  up  jib, 
jib  riding  in  a  riding  academy  is  not 
worth  a  groat  on  a  "bucking  bron- 
cho." 

If  the  fool  killer  will  only  come 
around  and  slay  outright  some  of  the 
play-directors,  it  will  be  a  blessing 
to  infantile  humanity  in  disguse,  and 
may  be  the  means  of  putting  a  little 
bit  of  sense  into  a  place  where  it  is 
badly  needed. 

J.  M.  Greenwood. 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 
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NOTICE  OF  STI^TE   EXAMINATION. 

The  next  examination  for  state 
certificates  will  be  held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  December  29,  30  and  31,  1908. 
As  a  condition  for  admission  to  the 
examination  successful  experience  in 
teaching  for  fifty  months  is  required. 

Three  classes  of  Life  Certificates 
are  issued,  viz. :  Common  school, 
High  school,  and  Special  certificates 
in  Penmanship,  Drawing,  Manual 
Training,  Music,  and  Physical  Cul- 
ture. 

For  further  information,  inquire 
of  the  undersigned. 

S.  P.  Humphrey, 
Clerk  of  the   Ohio  State  Board  of 

School  Examiners,  /ronton,  Ohio. 


MOST  IMPORTANT  OFFER  EVER  MADE 
BY  THE  MONTHLY. 

Both  business  principles  and  a  de- 
sire to  please  our  patrons  lead  us  to 
try  in  every  way  possible  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  our  subscribers  regarding 
the  renewal  of  their  subscriptions. 
While  the  majority  desire  to  renew 
there  are  always  some  who,  for  var- 
ious reasons,  want  to  discontinue.  To 
determine  exactly  what  each  one  pre- 
fers, so  that  there  can  be  no  misun- 
derstanding, a  return  postal  card  is 
mailed  to  each  subscriber,  who  has 
not  already  renewed,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  subscription,  asking  him 
to  indicate  his  wishes  by  simply  plac- 
ing X  in  one  of  the  squares  provided 
on  the  return  card,  and  signing  and 
mailing  it  to  us  at  once.  We  can 
think  of  no  easier  and  cheaper  way 
for  the  subscriber  to  make  known  his 
wishes  and  we  trust  all  will  respond 
immediately. 

In  order  that  the  offers  of  renewal, 
made  on  the  card  referred  to,  may 
be  known  more  in  detail  the  follow- 
ing is  published: 

(1)  Renewal  of  the  Monthly, 
cash,   or  within  three  months  from 


date    of    subscription,    $1.00;    after 
three  months,  $1.25. 

(2)  Renewal  of  Monthly  and 
one  copy  of  either  "Good  Citizen- 
ship," by  Grover  Cleveland;  "Wcrk 
and  Habits,"  by  Senator  Beveridgc; 
or  "The  Making  of  an  American 
Teacher,"  (The  Life  Story  of  Suj»i. 
Cooley  of  Chicago)  —  both  for  only 
$1.30.  Each  of  the  books  named 
is  well  printed  and  bound,  will  l^e 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  library, 
and  sells  for  50  cents. 

(3)  Last  year  a  large  number  of 
our  subscribers  accepted  our  splen- 
did offer  of  Current  Literature  and 
Lincoln's  Life  and  Works  for  only 
$3.90,  or  including  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Monthly,  $4.50,  and 
every  one  who  took  advantage  of  it 
is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  both 
the  magazine  and  the  book. 

We  have  just  made  arrangements 
with  the  same  publishing  company  by 
means  of  which  we  are  enabled  to 
make  a  still  more  liberal  offer  to 
our  subscribers. 

Roosevelt's  "Winning  of  the  West" 
is  recognized  by  every  one  who  has 
examined  it  as  the  greatest  work  of 
our  great  president.  It  is  composed 
of  six  large  volimies  beautifully  and 
substantially  bound,  with  excellent 
print  and  paper.  Each  volume  is 
filled  with  the  most  important  his- 
torical information  arranged  in  an 
exceedingly  interesting  manner.  Cur- 
rent Literature  is  one  of  the  best 
monthly  magazines  published,  the 
subscription  price  being  $3.00  a  year. 

Under  our  arrangement  with  the 
publishers  of  Current  Literature,  we 
can  furnish  both  that  magazine  and 
the  "Winning  of  the  West"  to  our 
subscribers  and  their  friends  at  $3.60. 
Both  of  these  and  The  Ohio  Edu- 
cational Monthly  for  a  year, 
either  a  new  subscription  or  a  re- 
newal, for  only  $4.00. 
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This  remarkable  offer  will  hold 
good  as  long  as  the  present  edition 
lasts.  Orders  should  be  sent  in 
promptly  and  must  be  accompaniea 
with  cash  in  the  form  of  P.  O.  order, 
draft,  or  check  made  payable  to  O. 
T.  Corson. 

We  are  certain  that  these  renewal 
offers  are  the  most  liberal  ever  made 
by  the  Monthly  and  we  believe  that 
they  will  be  appreciated  by  our  sub- 
scribers. The  terms  apply  to  new 
subscriptions  as  well  as  renewals. 


CHARGE  OF  THE  SPELLING   BRIGADE. 

Half  a  leag,  half  a  leag, 
Half  a  leag  onward, 
Gallopt  the  spelling  board, 

With  its  three  'hundred; 
Knockt  out  one  "g"  from  eg, 
Lim  is  the  word  for  leg, 
Hear  Brander  Matthews  beg: 

"Lem  the  three  hundred." 

Forward  the  spelling  board. 
Teach  *em  to  spell  it  "sord," 
Slashing  words  lim  from  lim. 

How  we  have  blundered. 
We'll  never  yield  the  gost, 
What  tho  the  scoffers  rost, 
Spred  them  from  cost  to  cost, 

All  the  three  hundred. 

Dettors  to  right  of  them, 
Coliuns  to  left  of  them, 
Bedsteds  to  slumber  them, 
.  Changed  in  the  making; 
Fonografs  squeking  loud. 
Bravely  they  spelt  and  rowed — 
What  tho  their  beds  were  now 
Wol fully  aking. 

Gone  were  the  extra  "ps." 
Dum  were  the  silent  *'bs"  ; 
Dif thongs  were  routed; 
Crazed  by  fonetic  schemes, 
Quire  singers  rote  by  reams 
Such  words  as  solem, 
Cam  for  and  autum. 


Harang  and  thum  and  lam, 
Pamflet  and  diafram, 
Tho  the  world  douted. 

Bravely  they  bilt  and  well, 
Teaching  us  how  to  spell 

Campain  and  boro ; 
Even  that  dred  diseze« 
Tisis,  they  spell  with  eze. 
Honor  such  words  as  these, 

Rebilt  as  thoro. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

—  President  Roosevelt  is  the  best 
known  man  in  the  world  today. 
"Winning  of  the  West"  is  his  best 
known  work.  It  is  composed  of  six 
large  volumes,  beautifully  bound, 
with  excellent  print  and  paper.  Each 
volume  is  filled  with  the  most  im- 
portant historical  information  ar- 
ranged in  an  exceedingly  interesting 
manner.  Current  Literature  is  one 
of  the  best  monthly  magazines  pub- 
lished, the  subscription  price  being 
$3.00  a  year.  We  can  furnish  both 
this  magazine  and  the  "Winning  of 
the  West"  to  our  subscribers  and 
their  friends  at  $3.60.  Current  Lit- 
erature, "Winning  of  the  West^ 
and  the  Monthly  for  only  $4.00. 
Cash  must  accompany  the  order. 

—  Here  is  a  paragraph  from 
"Mind  in  the  Making,"  by  Prof.  Ed- 
gar James  Swift  of  Washington  uni- 
versity, and  published  by  Charles^ 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  which  is 
worthy  a  second  reading :  "We  have, 
then,  accepted  too  readily  the  ver- 
dict of  school  studies.  They  require 
a  certain  specialized  ability,  just  as 
puzzles  do,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  those  who  cannot  do  them  suc- 
cessfully are  dull.  The  range  of 
human  experience  and  activity  is  not 
exhausted  by  the  curricular  stock  of 
studies ;  and  the  number  of  men  whOi 
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have  become  eminent  without  initia- 
tion into  their  mysteries  shows  that 
their  badge  of  membership  is  not 
necessary  for  success.  Life  cannot 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  English 
grammar,  Latin  or  mathematics,  in 
spite  of  those  who  insist  that  a  boy 
must  parse  his  way  to  salvation." 

A    NEW   STORE    FOR   TEACHERS. 

Where  you  can  get  teacher's  helps, 
Story  books,  Busy  work  and  Primary 
Material. 

DoBsoN  School  Supply  Co., 
21  North  4th  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  Miss  Margaret  Stewart,  head 
•of  the  department  of  Latin  in  the 
East  Liverpool  high  school,  chaper- 
oned a  party  of  young  ladies  in  a 
tour  of  Europe  the  past  vacation, 
two  of  whom  were  Miss  Maude  Bar- 
ger,  art  supervisor  in  East  Liverpool, 
•and  Miss  Claudia  Myers  of  the  Mil- 
lersburg  high  school.  Incidentally 
Miss  Stewart  won  the  championship 
in  a  shuffle-board  tournament  on  the 
return  voyage,  and  so  added  luster  to 
the  name  of  Ohio. 

—  The  little  boy  was  looking 
through  the  large  end  of  the  opera- 
glasses  when  suddenly  he  exclaimed, 
"Why,  mamma,  you  look  like  a  dis- 
tant relative." 

—  Prin.  E.  H.  White  of  Napoleon 
transfers  to  a  like  place  in  Galion 
simply  and  only  because  the  position 
pays  more  salary.  Supt.  Guinther  is 
to  be  congratulated. 

—  Prin.  J.  H.  Cook  of  Wheelers- 
burg  is  very  busy  counting  his  bless- 
ings. A  fine  baby  girl,  a  diploma 
from  Ohio  Northern,  and  appcint- 
nient  to  the  board  of  county  examin- 
ers amounts  ahnost  to  an  embar- 
rassment of  riches,  but  he  is  bearing 
up  bravely. 


—  Miami  county  elected  the  fol- 
lowing: President,  Supt.  Ralph 
Crist,  New  Carlile;  Secretary,  MLss 
Susan  Westfall,  Covington;  ex-com., 
Supt.  F.  S.  Main,  Casstown. 

—  Supt.  H.  A.  Elliott  of  New 
Lexington  has  transferred  his  affec- 
tions to  Mentor,  where  he  is  now 
hard  at  work. 

—  The  Marion  Co.  officers  are : 
President,  Prin.  A.  B.  Jones,  Pros- 
pect;  vice  president,  John  Fields, 
Claridon;  secretary,  Miss  Alice 
Dombaugh,  Marion;  ex-com.  Supt., 
R.  B.  Bell,  La  Rue.  This  county 
resolved  to  make  more  of  the  O.  T. 
R.  C.  this  year.  May  their  dreams 
come  true. 

—  Two  townships  in  Hardin  Co. 
have  decided  upon  a  seven  months' 
term  of  school  this  year.  These 
townships  are  Marion  and  Goshen. 
The  sooner  such  evasions  of  the  law 
are  tested  in  the  courts  the  better. 

—  Portage  Co.  has  the  following 
list:  President,  E.  E.  Carrier,  Kent; 
vice  president,  O.  L.  Gilbert,  Au- 
rora; secretary.  Miss  Keys,  Ran- 
dolph; ex-com.,  Fred  Hart,  Gar- 
rettsville;  C.  B.  Hempstead,  Wind- 
ham. Supt.  E.  O.  Tres-ott  of  Ra- 
venna led  the  music  during  the  in- 
stitute. 

—  The  recent  burning  of  the  lead- 
ing hotel  in  Oklahoma  <^\\y  has  'cd 
to  the  withdrawal  of  all  claims  fer 
the  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  in  that  city.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  Feb'  23-25, 
1909,  in  Chicago,  with  the  Audito- 
rium hotel  as  headquarters. 

—  Flattering  reports  of  tlic  suc- 
cess of  Supt.  E.  K.  Barnes  of  Leb- 
anon, Oregon — formerly  of  Osborn, 
Ohii> — come  to  us.  A  new  liigh 
school  building  has  been  ere:ted,  ad- 
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ditional  teachers  have  been  em- 
ployed, the  handsome  silver  cup, 
given  by  the  regents  of  the  St^te 
University  to  the  winning  school  in 
the  High  School  Debating  league, 
has  gone  to  Lebanon,  etc.,  etc.  Of 
course  it  naturally  follows  tlat  the 
salary  of  Supt.  Barnes  has  been  m- 
creased. 

—  Supt.  Guy  M.  Bingham  of  Lis- 
bon opens  the  school  vear  with  a 
promising  outlook.  He  has  entered 
the  institute  field  and  is  open  ^*or  en- 
gagements in  1909. 

'—State  Supt.  J.  G.  Crabbe  of 
Kentucky  is  recovering  from  his  long 
and  serious  attack  of  typhoid  and  is 
vigorously  pushing  the  educational 
work  of  his  state.  His  Ohio  friends 
are  proud  of  his  success  and  are 
watching  his  movements  with  deep 
interest  and  unlimited  confidence  in 
his  success.  He  is  certainly  the  ''i^lit 
man  in  the  right  place. 

—  Sandusky  county  reports  an  ex- 
cellent institute,  with  Hon.  J.  A.  Mc- 
Dowell, Supt.  L  C.  Guinther  and 
.Miss  Anna  Logan  as  instructors. 
The  officers  for  next  year  are :  Presi- 
dent, J.  E.  Ackerman;  secretary, 
Margaret  Ashley;  members  of  ex. 
com.,  E.  F.  Warner  and  Merrit  Ma- 
son; secretary  O.  T.  R.  C.,  E.  W. 
Roush. 

—  Supt.  Walter  E.  Painter  will 
spend  ten  days  each  month,  instead 
of  five  as  before,  the  coming  year,  in 
looking  after  the  schools  of  Bedford 
township,  Cuyahoga  county.  He  will 
also  give  four  days  each  month  to 
supervising  the  schools  of  Bedford 
village.  The  combined  salary  is  $105 
a  month.  The  teachers'  salaries  are 
on  the  up  grade  and  range  from  $40 
to  $50.  The  township  will  pay  out 
about  $800  in  tuition  to  other  schools 
the  coming  year — all  this  good  work 


accomplished  with  a  tax  levy  of  4^ 
mills.  Centralization  is  being  favor- 
ably considered,  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  movement  being  a  member  of 
the  board  who  has  served  since  1863 
with  the  exception  of  three  years. 

A   NOTED   educator's  OPINION 

Of  Supplementary  Reading.  It 
broadens  the  child  with  general  in- 
formation, increases  the  vocabulary 
and  reading  ability,  and  has  a  splen- 
did effect  on  the  morals.  Send  for 
a  complete  catalogue  of  books  for 
all  grades. 

S.  C.   DOBSON^ 

21    N.   4th  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  The  total  enrollment  at  the 
Cleveland  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
was  8,328,  of  which  number  Ohio 
furnished  5,445  —  2,602  in  advance 
and  2,841  at  the  meeting.  Counting 
the  4,234  active  members  not  pres- 
ent at  Cleveland  and  the  additional 
names  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  sent 
in  before  the  lists  go  to  press,  it  is 
safe  to  state  that  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  the  Cleveland  meeting  will 
reach  13,000.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  note  that  with  198  for- 
mer active  members,  Ohio  enrolled 
215  new  active  members  at  Cleve- 
land, making  a  total  of  413  active 
members  in  the  Buckeye  state,  which 
is  now  far  in  the  lead  in  this  im- 
portant feature. 

—  Gallia  county  took  the  institute 
to  the  people  by  arranging  ev  ning 
meetings  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  which  were  addressed  by  the 
instructors,  Deans  Minnich  and  Wil- 
liams. 

—  Prin.  Stanton  of  Salem  and 
Prof.  Wenner  of  Wooster  were  the 
instructors  in  the  Mahoning  couTity 
institute.  The  officers  elected  are: 
President,  H.  P.  McCoy;  secretary. 
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Edith  Lipp;  ex.  com.,  Q.  N.  Hulin 
and  M.  A.  Kimmel. 

—  Prin.  S.  V.  Buraworth  of  Dun- 
kirk is  superintendent  this  year  at 
Mt.  Blanchard. 

—  The  Hardin  Co.  officials  are : 
President,  Supt.  Hugh  Stevenson; 
secretary,  Miss  Laura  Hutchinson, 
Ada;  ex.  com.,  Supt.  J.  E.  Gordon, 
Mt.  Victory;  Supt.  C.  O.  Mosgrave, 
Grant,  and  Supt.  C.  H.  Freeman, 
Ada. 

CLASSICS^    CLASSICS,   CLASSICS.    " 

Do  you  read  Classics?     We  have 
them  for  all  grades,  7c,  15c  and  25c. 
Send  for  complete  list. 

S.    C.    DOBSON, 

21  N.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

—  The  Licking  Co.  Schoolmas- 
ters' club  elected  officers  as  follows: 
President,  L.  C.  Brown;  secretary, 
W.  B.  Wright;  ex.  com.,  H.  W. 
Emswiler,  O.  B.  Clifton,  J.  C. 
Skaggs.  Another  series  of  debates 
will  be  held  this  year  among  the  high 
schools. 

—  Supt.  C.  G.  Kern  of  Alexan- 
dria begins  the  year  with  additions 
to  the  building,  to  his  course  of 
study  and  to  his  teaching  force. 
Surely  the  sun  is  shining  in  Alex- 
andria. 

—  Fayette  Co.  elected  the  follow- 
ing: President,  Howard  Smith; 
secretary,  Pearl  A.  Rife;  ex.  com., 
M.  E.  Wilson,  S.  C.  Coil,  H.  P. 
Swinehart. 

—  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  pub- 
lished a  Graded  School  Speller  in 
seven  parts  by  Supt.  Frank  E. 
Spaulding  of  Newton,  Mass.,  and 
Supt.  Wm.  D.  Miller,  Easthampton, 
Mass.  The  mailing  price  of  each 
part  is  twenty  cents.  Each  of  the 
seven  parts  contains  ahiple  work  for 
one  year.     The  first  part  is  adapted 


for  use  with  the  youngest  pupils  to 
whom  a  speller  should  be  given. 
There  is  careful  and  progressive 
gradation  as  advance  is  made  to  each 
succeeding  part. 

—  Supt.  Geo.  H.  Lapp  goes  from 
Nashport  to  Homer  this  year  and 
Prin.  Wm.  B.  Wright  of  Hanover 
has  been  promoted  to  the  superin- 
tendency.  At  Pataskala  Miss  Dome 
Christy  assumes  the  duties  of  prin- 
cipal. 

—  Miss  Blanche  Cockerill  suc- 
ceeds Miss  M.  Loue  Hughey  in  the 
Washington  C.  H.  schools. 

—  Said  the  young  lady  in  a  book : 
"The  best  kind  of  people  are  the 
ones  that  make  up  their  minds  that 
they  don't  matter  themselves,  but 
that  every  other  human  being  in  the 
world  does  matter." 

—  Prin.  J.  S.  Hawkins  of  East 
Liverpool  has  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  county  examin- 
ers in  Columbiana  county  and  the 
appointment  meets  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  the  teachers. 

—  Pickaway  Co.  elected  the  fol- 
lowing: President,  Supt.  Stanley 
Lawrence;  secretary,  W.  L.  Davis; 
ex.  com.,  Supt.  G.  A.  Bricker,  C.  L. 
Boyer,  Dr.  A.  L.  Stump. 

—  Columbiana  Co.  has  the  follow- 
ing list:  President,  Supt.  J.  S.  John- 
son, Salem;  vice  president,  O.  C. 
Hahn,  House  worth;  secretary.  Miss 
Alice  Marsden,  Lisbon.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Rogers. 

—  Supt.  John  C.  Berg  of  Brough- 
ton  and  Miss  Bessie  Rhees  of  Oak- 
wood  were  married  Aug.  30  and  both 
are  glad  of  it. 

—  Licking  Co.  elected  as  follows : 
President,  Miss  Flora  Hoover,  Gran- 
ville ;  secretary.  Miss  Georgia  Tay- 
lor, Pataskala;  ex.  com.,  Supt.  L.  C. 
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iirown,    Johnstown;    O.    T.    R.    C. 
Secretary  H.  E.  Eswine,  Etna. 

—  Stark  Co.  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  Miss  Mar- 
tha B.  Mong,  Massillon;  vice  presi- 
dents, Miss  Mary  G.  Mesner,  Can- 
ton, and  Madge  Yontz,  Canton;  sec- 
retary, Miss  Ida  R.  Buck,  Alliance; 
-ex.  com.,  J.  W.  Guthrie,  Alliance; 
D.  T.  Bishop,  Lake;  Supt.  J.  K. 
Baxter,  Canton. 

—  Supt.  C.  P.  Smith  of  St.  Louis- 
ville is  now  principal  of  the  high 
-school  at  Utica  —  at  a  larger  salary. 

The  Hocking  Co.  institute  passed 
a  set  of  ringing  resolutions,  one  of 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  newly  elected 
president  of  this  institute  be  author- 
ized and  instructed  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  he  shall  be  chair- 
man, and  consisting  of  one  member 
from  each  township,  with  the  follow- 
ing imposed  duties:  (a)  To  see 
that  Boards  of  Education  are  supplied 
with  copies  of  the  School  Laws,  (b) 
To  ascertain  what  teachers  and 
Boards  of  Education  are  breaking 
the  School  Laws,  to  advise  them  of 
such  violation  and  warn  them  kindly, 
in  the  name  of  the  County  Institute, 
that  the  laws  must  be  enforced,  (c) 
The  committee  shall  especially  en- 
force "the  minimum  salary  law," 
'*the  required  thirty-two  weeks 
term,"  "the  payment  of  institute 
fees,"  "remuneration  for  janitor 
service,"  "the  procuring  of  the 
Amercah  flag  for  each  school  house," 
and  "the  adoption  of  a  regular 
course  of  study  for  each  township." 
(d)  To  report  to  the  County  Exam- 
iners those  teachers  and  to  the  county 
newspapers  the  names  of  those  teach- 
ers and  Boards  of  Education  who 
continue  to  break  the  above-named 
school  laws,  (e)  To  investigate  the 
county     auditor's     books,     ascertain 


whether  any  Boards  of  Education 
have  failed  to  make  sufficient  levies 
to  maintain  the  combined  require- 
ments of  the  "maximum  salary  law," 
"the  eight-month  term,"  "to  pay 
janitor  service,"  and  cover  the  wages 
now  allowed  members  of  the  board; 
and  to  enforce  such  levies  where  not 
made. 

DO   YOU    KNOW? 

There  is  a  new  place  in  Columbus 
where  you  can  buy  everything  in  the 
School  Supply  and  School  Furniture 
line?     Give  us  a  trial  order. 
DoBSON  School  Supply  Co., 
21  North  4th  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  The  American  Book  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, has  recently  published  the 
following  books:  Xenophon's  Hel- 
lenica  (Selections),  edited  by  Dr. 
Carlton  L.  Brownson,  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  price  $L65; 
Hermann  and  Dorothea^  edited  by 
Dr.  Waterman  T.  Hewett,  Cornell, 
price  60  cents;  Er  Soil  Dien  Herr 
Sein,  edited  by  Dr.  Martin  H.  Haer- 
tel,  University  of  Wisconsin,  price 
30  cents;  Baltasar  (a  Biblical 
drama  for  students  in  Spanish),  ed- 
ited by  Carlos  Bransby,  University 
of  California,  price  65  cents;  Good 
Citizenship,  by  Julia  Richman  and 
Isabel  Richman  Wallach,  price  45 
cents. 

—  The  Ashland  School  Board  is 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  se- 
curing for  the  head  of  their  schools 
Hon.  J.  A.  McDowell,  Democratic 
candidate  for  state  school  commis- 
sioner, who  was  elected  unanimously 
Sept.  4  to  take  the  place  of  Supt.  E. 
P.  Dean,  deceased.  Mr.  McDowell 
was  for  nineteen  years  superintend- 
ent at  Millersburg,  then  resigned  to 
serve  two  terms  in  Congress,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  devoting 
himself  to  business  affairs.     For  the 
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past  thirteen  years  he  has  been  an 
honored  member  of  the  summer 
school  faculty  at  Wooster. 

—  Prin.  L.  H.  Craner,  for  the  past 
five  years  of  the  Nevada  schools,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  at 
Lordstown. 

—  Miss  Grace  Fuller  has  resigned 
the  position  in  the  Ashland  schools 
which  she  has  held  for  the  past  five 
years  to  accept  a  high  school  position 
in  the  schools  at  Dorset. 

—  Miss  Mary  Penberthy,  who  last 
year  taught  English  in  the  Welling- 
ton high  school,  has  been  elected  to 
a  similar  position  in  New  Philadel- 
phia, but  at  a  more  remunerative  sal- 
ary. 

—  A.  B.  Frost  of  East  Cleveland 
spent  the  summer  in  study  at  Woos- 
ter and  has  been  elected  assistant  in 
science  in  the  Warren  high  school. 

—  R.  E.  Ervine,  for  the  past  six 
years  principal  at  New  Bremen,  goes 
to  Van  Wert  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  in  manual  training  at  a  salary 
of  $900. 

— Miss  Florence  Kelley  of  Kel- 
ley's  Island,  for  the  past  two  years 
principal  at  Strasburg,  has  accepted 
the  principalship  at  Navarre. 

—  Miss  Katrine  Mills,  '08,  Woos- 
ter, has  been  elected  to  a  good  posi- 
tion in  her  home  school  in  Zanesville. 
The  question  of  a  prophetess  and 
honor  bestowed  evidently  does  not 
apply  to  this  city. 

—  Supt.  A.  C.  Eldridge  of  Lorain 
secured  six  fine  teachers  from  Woos- 
ter the  past  August  to  complete  his 
corps  of  instructors.  One  hundred 
and  ten  now  answer  to  the  roll  call 
when  pay  day  comes  around  in  the 
parish  of  Brother  Eldridge.  He,  by 
the  way,  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
makes  things  come  to  pass,  and  Lo- 


rain  appreciates   him  and  his  serv- 
ices. 

—  Miss  Carrie  Mitchell  of  New 
London,  second  honor  in  the  gradu- 
ating class  at  Wooster  in  June,  has 
been  chosen  to  the  position  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Hicksville  high  school. 
Other  places  were  offered  her  and 
Hicksville  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
her  choice. 

—  Supt.  H.  A.  Lind  begins  service 
in  his  new  field  at  Leipsic  in  a  fine 
new  $70,000  high  school  building, 
which  was  dedicated  Thursday,  Sept 
10.  Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller  of  Findlay 
gave  the  address  in  the  aftemooD 
and  Prin.  J.  H.  Dickasen  of  Woos- 
ter spoke  at  night. 

—  Prof.  Joseph  V.  Collins,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Woos- 
ter, who  is  now  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  has  written 
an  Elementary  Algebra,  which  im- 
presses us  most  favorably.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Co., 
Cincinnati,  and  the  price  is  $1. 

—  Lake  Co.  has  the  following 
officers:  President,  Supt.  A.  J.  Fry, 
Fairport  Harbor;  secretary,  Miss 
Blanche  Webster,  Painesville;  ex. 
com.,  Supt.  S.  D.  Shankland,  Wil- 
loughby;  Supt.  J.  R.  Adams,  Union- 
ville,  and  Miss  Harriett  Gilbert, 
Painesville. 

— Commissioner  Edmund  A.  Jones 
will  be  available  for  institute  work 
next  summer  and  contunittees  who 
are  now  making  plans  will  do  well 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  high  at- 
tainments and  rich  experience. 

—  Supt.  A.  B.  Prior  takes  up  his 
new  work  at  Lewistown  with  char- 
acteristic energy  and  is  planning 
large  things  for  the  year,  among 
which  is  a  course  of  lectures. 
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—  Prin.  VV.  G.  Wolff  of  Woods- 
field  has  been  reappointed  on.  the 
board  of  examiners  as  a  reward  of 
merit  and  faithfulness  to  duty. 

—  Supt.  J.  L.  Steiner  of  Rawson 
has  just  issued  a  new  manual  of  the 
schools,  which  contains  complete  in- 
formation relative  to  the  schools  and 
some  extra  features  which  render  it 
a  most  valuable  publication  to  all 
people  who  are  interested  in  the 
schools. 

OUR   LIBRARY    PLAN 

Will  help  you  place  a  library  in 
your  school  at  absolutely  no  expense 
to  you.     Write  for  full  information. 

S.   C.   DOBSON^ 

21   N.  4th  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  Did  you  read  our  offer  on  page 
417  of  the  September  Monthly? 
If  not,  we  are  sure  it  will  interest 
you.  Remember  we  offer  Current 
Literature,  Roosevelt's  "Winning  of 
the  West/'  and  the  Monthly  all  for 
$4.00  cash,  or  in  other  wordsj  the 
'HVinning  of  the  West"  free. 

—  Prin.  W.  J.  Bankes  of  the 
Cardington  high. school  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  membership  on  the  Board 
of  County  examiners  in  Morrow  Co. 
and  will  give  a  good  account  of  his 
stewardship. 

—  The  county  commissioners  of 
Marion  Co.  settled  the  contest  for 
superintendency  in  the  Marion 
schools  by  electing  the  present  in- 
cumbent, Supt.  H.  L.  Frank,  for  a 
term  of  two  years. 

—  Mount  Union  had  188  students 
in  the  summer  term.  Wooster  989, 
Ohio  Northern  796,  Wittenberg  207, 
not  including  1 50  children  in  normal 
department;  Marietta  129,  most  of 
whom  did  advanced  work  for  col- 
lege   credit;    Ohio    University    623, 


Ohio    State    University    550,    Miami 
University  628. 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  a  new  book,  entitled  ''High 
School  Word  Book/'  which  contains 
2000  words,  most  often  misspelled^ 
2000  words  selected  from  high  school 
textbooks  and  college  entrance  xc- 
quirements  in  English  literature,  and 
1000  words  most  often  confused  as  tc 
pronunciation  or  meaning.  If  our 
high  school  boys  and  girls  could  only 
spell  and  pronounce  these  5000  words 
the  teaching  of  English  would  be  ren- 
dered far  more  delightful.  The  book 
has  160  pages  and  sells  at  40  cents. 

—Supt.  F.  B.  Bryant  of  Eaton  did 
a  good  summer's  work  in  producing 
an  excellent  school  manual  and 
course  of  study.  We  are  glad  he 
said  that  this  manual  has  for  its  pur- 
pose "to  guide  and  suggest,  not  to- 
hinder  and  prohibit."  In  this  he  ac- 
knowledges that  the  superintendent 
IS  not  omniscient  and  that  the 
teacher  is  the  important  factor  in  the 
school.  The  list  of  supplementary 
books  and  the  list  of  flag  days  are 
two  good  features.  *  It  is  pleasant  ta 
note,  too,  that  in  the  program  of  ex- 
ercises he  leaves  some  time  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  teacher.  This  man- 
ual will  prove  to  the  patrons  of  the 
school  that  Supt.  Bryant  has  ideas 
and  industry. 

—  We  should  all  be  grateful  to 
Prof.  John  W.  Dinsmore  of  Berea 
College,  Ky.,  for  writing,  and  the 
American  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati,  for 
publishing  '^Teaching  a  District 
School/'  which  recently  came  from 
the  press.  This  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  pedagogical  lit- 
erature and  ought  to  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  every  rural  teacher.  It  is 
full  of  good  suggestions  and  will 
help  over  many  of  the  hard  places. 
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The  district  teacher  has  been  some- 
what neglected  and  hence  this  book 
is  very  timely.  With  all  respect  to 
our  city  friends,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  the  district  teacher  is  solv- 
ing the  school  problem  in  Ohio  and 
Reserves  all  the  help  and  encourage- 
ment possible.  Hence  our  pleasure 
in  the  publication  of  this  book. 

—  Supt.  W.  M.  Liggett,  for  the 
past  two  years  in  charge  of  the  Mar- 
tinsburg  schools,  declined  a  re-elec- 
tion that  he  might  carry  forward 
some  cherished  plans  for  advanced 
■study  in  Columbia  University. 

—  Miss  Mary  McNary,  '08,  Woos- 
ter,  has  been  elected  to  the  Uhrichs- 
ville  high  school  and  will  prove  her- 
self a  strong  representative   of    the 

.  best  methods.     Supt.  Everett  is  do- 
ing the  kind  of  work  that  tells. 

—  Miss  Elizabeth  Weckesser, 
through  junior  at  Wooster,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  corps  of  Supt.  Bry- 
ant, at  Coshocton.  She  completed 
her  work  at  Ohio  State  in  June,  and 
is  a  very  efficient  young  lady. 

—  Commissioner  Jones  visited  nine 
summer  schools  and  thirty-six  insti- 
tutes this  past  summer  and  should  be 
-credited  with  full  time. 

—  Miss  Lola  Filson  of  Lisbon, 
after  completing  her  college  course 
at  Wooster  in  June,  has  been  elected 
to  the  high  school  in  Fowler. 

—  Miss  Christiana  Mount  of  Ho- 
"boken,  N.  J.,  won  great  praise  for 
herself  and  incidentally  for  the  New 
Education  methods  in  reading,  all  on 
account  of  her  fine  work  as  instructor 
in  the  summer  school  at  Wooster. 

—  Supt.  W.  D.  Mumaw  of  Low- 
•ellville  has  so  gotten  into  the  way 
of  study  that  he  can  not  let  a  simi- 
Trier  pass  without  making  material 
advancement;   so,   like  many  others. 


spent  the  twelve  weeks  in  Chicago 
University  in  the  department  of  law. 

—  Roscoe  M.  Ihrig  of  Wooster 
has  been  elected  teacher  of  German 
in  a  boys'  school  in  Cincinnati.  For 
a  year  he  has  been  studying  and  trav- 
eling abroad.  His  new  position  car- 
ries a  salary  of  $1,300. 

—  Scotia  Seminary,  Concord,  N. 
C,  comes  to  Wooster  for  two  of  its 
corps  of  teachers,  and  takes  Miss 
Clytie  Ritter,  '08,  for  its  science  de- 
partment, and  Miss  Mary  Colmery, 
a  summer  student  in  piano  and  voice, 
as  assistant  in  the  musical  depart- 
ment. 

—  If  you  have  not  answered  the 
return  postal  sent  you  regarding 
your  renewal,  please  do  so  at  once. 
It  can  be  done  without  cost  to  you 
and  we  shall  then  know  your  wishes 
in  the  matter.  Be  sure  to  note  the 
renewal  offers  madie  on  this  return 
card  and  fully  explained  on  page  417 
of  the  September  Monthly.  .  Re- 
member you  can  have : 

(1)  Your  subscription  renewed  for 
another  year  for  $1.00  cash,  or 
to  be  paid  within  three  months ; 
after  three  months,  $1.25. 

(2)  Renewal  for  one  year  and  one 
copy  of  either  ''Good  Citizen- 
ship,'* by  Grover  Cleveland; 
''Work  and  Habits;'  by  Sena- 
tor Beveridge;  or  "The  Mak- 
ing of  an  American  Teacher** 
—both  for  $1.30  cash. 

(3)  Renewal  for  one  year.  Cm- 
rent  Literature  and  Roosevelfs 
''Winning  of  the  Wesf'—^W 
for  $4.00  cash.  Tell  your 
friends  of  these  offers.  If  you 
or  your  friends  want  Current 
Literature  and  the  '^Winning 
of  the  West"  without  the 
Monthly,  the  price  is  $3.60 
cash. 
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—  Prin.  M.  I.  Miller  of  Dundee 
has  been  elected  superintendent  at 
Colebrook,  Ashtabula  county,  and 
has  begun  his  work  under  very  favor- 
able auspices. 

—  Lorain  made  a  very  decided 
gain  when  it  secured  Miss  Anna  E. 
Hurst,  first  primary  teacher  in  Woos- 
ter,  for  assistant  in  its  department  of 
methods.  Miss  Hurst  has»  gained 
much  more  than  a  local  reputation 
and  will  prove  herself  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  Supt.  Eldridge's  corps. 

—  The  remodeled  and  enlarged 
high  school  building  at  Delaware  is 
a  joy  to  the  eyes.  There  is  an  audi- 
torium seating  over  600,  science  lab- 
oratories to  delight  the  heart  of  the 
connoisseur,  a  gymnasium  of  ample 
proportions,  a  teachers'  rest  room, 
and  offices  for  the  superintendent 
and  principal,  with  mission  furniture 
accompaniment,  which  altogether  fill 
the  bill.  Moreover,  the  walls  are 
painted,  not  papered,  which  shows 
that  the  board  of  education  is  com- 
posed of  men  who  have  attained 
a  high  degree  of  civilization.  Supt. 
Vance  and  Prin.  H.  T.  Main  each 
day  join  heartily  in  the  chorus  of 
teachers  and  pupils  as  they  sing  the 
praises  of  the  board  in  furnishing 
such  elegant  facilities  for  good  work. 

—  Lawrence  Co.  elected  the  fol- 
lowing: President,  Homer  Ed- 
wards, Coal  Grove;  secretary,  Miss 
Belle  Bryson,  South  Point ;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Burr,  Ironton;  ex.  com., 
S.  H.  Bing,  Proctorville ;  O.  T.  R.  C. 
secretary,  O.  J.  Deegans,  Coal  Grove. 

—  D.  H.  Leas  of  the  Delaware 
high  school  is  a  genius  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Among  many  good  works 
he  has  devised  a  program  clock  at- 
tachment, which  can  be  used  with 
any  school  clock.  It  is  installed  in 
the  Delaware  building  and  works  to 


perfection.  It  is  really  a  fine  bit  of 
work  and  solves  the  problem  per- 
fectly. 

—  Supt.  L.  E.  Everett  of  Uhrichs- 
ville  has  been  reappointed  to  mem- 
bership on  the  board  of  county  ex- 
aminers for  the  full  term  of  three 
years  and  everybody  is  pleased. 

—  The  Lawrence  Co.  institute  by 
resolution  requested  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Schools  to  confine  the 
questions  in  literature  this  year  to 
one  book,  "Representative  Essays," 
on  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  course. 

—  The  Central  Ohio  Association 
will  hold  the  annual  meeting  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  November  13-14.  A  rate 
of  less  than  one  fare  has  been  secured 
and  there  will  certainly  be  a  large 
attendance.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Wenley 
of  the  University .  of  Michigan  and 
Dr.  George  Vincent  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  have  already  been 
secured  for  the  occasion. 

—  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just 
published  a  revised  edition  of  The 
Mo/her  Tongue,  which  has  had  such 
wide  use  in  the  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  They  now  publish 
Northern  Trails,  by  William  J. 
Long,  in  two  beautiful  volumes,  and 
our  nature  study  friends  should  not 
overlook  these  charming  books  in 
their  quest  for  supplementary  read- 
ing. Then,  too,  they  have  published 
a  second  volume  of  Fairy  Tales,  by 
Miss  Lansing,  and  we  are  very  sure 
our  elementary  teachers  will  give  this 
second  voliune  a  hearty  welcome.  It 
costs  40  cents  and  will  more  than 
pay  for  itself  on  the  first  rainy  day. 

—  The  court  has  issued  a  decree 
abandoning  the  school  district  of  the 
village  of  Bellbrook,  making  it  a 
part  of  the  Sugar  Creek  township 
system  and  uniting  the  two  high 
schools.     Supt.  C.  R.  Titlow  is  con- 
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tinued  in  his  position  and  addition  of 
$200  made  to  his  salary. 

—^Wanted:  Solicitor  for  educa- 
tional work.  Must  be  over  25  years 
old,  good  education,  amd  address. 
Good  position  for  ex-principal  or 
superintendent. 

Address  "W.  K." 

this  office. 

• — In  the  very  sudden  death  of 
Supt.  E.  P.  Dean  of  Ashland,  the 
schools  of  Ohio  have  lost  a  man 
whose  long  experience  in  school  work 
gave  him  a  prominent  place  among 
the  school  men  of  Ohio.  His  face 
was  among  the  first  to  be  seen  at 
educational  gatherings  and  his  inter- 
est in  these  meetings  never  abated. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wooster  and  before  going  to  Ash- 
land was  for  many  years  superin- 
tendent of  Kenton.  In  literary  work 
he  found  his  chief  joy  and  never  was 
happier  than  in  teaching  literary  mas- 
terpieces. We  speak  for  hosts  of  • 
teachers  in  extending  to  the  bereaved 
family  and  the  schools  of  Ashland 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

— "The  Teacher's  Directory  of 
Free  Publications"  tells  how  to  get 
over  2000  aids  for  a  teacher  free  of 
charge.    Send  25c  for  same  to 

Prin.  Harlan  E.  Hall, 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

—Prin.  E.  L.  Steenrod  of  East 
Side  School,  St.  Marys,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  Manual  Training  In- 
structor in  Dayton  at  a  salary  of 
$1,200.00.  He  was  not  an  applicant 
for  the  position  and  refused  to  leave 
St.  Marys  until  released  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

— Byron  W.  King  and  Thomas  C. 
Blaisdell  were  the  instructors  at  the 
Montgomery  County  institute,  which 
was  very  successful  in  the  judgment 
of  the  three  hundred  teachers  in  at- 


tendance. Officers  elected  are :  Pres. 
Harry  E.  lams,  Trotwood;  Vice 
Pres.,  Cory  Brusman,  Vandalia; 
Sec*y.,  Ethel  Shocky,  Dayton;  Mem- 
ber of  Ex.  Com.,  W.  H.  Vandervere, 
Farmersville ;  O.  T.  R.  C,  Sec'y.,  W. 
C.  McClure,  Germantown. 

— Miss  Alta  J.  Becker,  a  graduate 
of  O.  W.  U.,  Delaware,  has  been 
elected  to  teach  German  in  the  Miam- 
isburg  High  School.  Miss  Becker 
won  signal  honors  in  her  alma  mater 
and  has  recently  been  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

— Supt.  D.  W.  Klepinger  has  been 
appointed  County  Examiner  for  a 
term  of  three  years. 

— The  following  Township  Super- 
intendents in  Montgomery  County 
have  recently  been  appointed:  H:  E. 
lams  in  Randolph;  D.  A.  Puder- 
baugh  in  Washington;  C.  W.  Pies- 
singer  in  Van  Buren. 

— Arthur  E.  Clagett  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Supt.  J.  W.  Carr  to  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher  in  East  High  School, 
Dayton. 

— Jos.  I.  Lambert,  a  former  teach- 
er in  Steele  High  School,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Dayton  Manual  Training  School  at 
a  salary  of  $1,600. 

— News  notes  from  Trumbull,  arc 
as  follows :  E.  C.  Gray  goes  from 
centralized  school  at  Kinsman  to 
Hubbard ;  Grant  Hadsell  of  Fowler, 
succeeds  him  at  Kinsman;  S.  W. 
Mauck,  of  Cortland,  goes  to  Madison, 
Lake  county;  R.  D.  Leifiing^¥ell 
leaves  Hartford  for  Cortland;  R.  R. 
Stewart,  of  Clarion,  Pa.,  comes  to 
Hartford ;  Clarence  Fawcett  will  take 
charge  of  centralized  school  at  John- 
son and  C.  C.  Pierce  will  be  at  the 
helm  in  North  Bloomfield;  H.  J. 
Murray,  of  S.  New  Lyme,  goes  to 
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Mesopotamia;  Mr.  Jeffers,  of  Bris- 
tolville,  becomes  principal  of  Divi- 
sion street,  Ashtabula,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Fadden,  of  Belmont  county,  succeeds 
him  at  Bristolville ;  Mr.  Walters,  of 
Aurora,  goes  to  Newton  Falls,  and 
Grace  Snyder,  formerly  Principal  of 
Greene  centralized  high  school,  takes 
a  similar  position  at  Newton  Falls, 
with  an  increase  of  $140  in  salary; 
Blanche  Warman,  of  Kinsman,  suc- 
ceeds Miss  Snyder  at  Greene;  Mr. 
Hunter  goes  to  Fowler.  Of  the  24 
registered  high  schools  in  Trumbull 
-county,   13  have  changed  principals. 

—  The  Joint  High  School  at  Milan 
is  to  be  continued  for  a  period  ot 
three  years  with  J.  W.  Brown  as 
superintendent.  Miss  Stella  Hively  of 
Ashland  as  principal  and  Miss  Mary 
Brack  of  Cleveland  as  assistant  prin- 
■cipal.  The  salary  of  the  former  is 
$60  per  month  and  the  latter,  $50. 
The  grade  teachers  were  all  retained 
at  the  minimum  salary  of  $40  and 
are  as  follows:  Seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  Anna  M.  Minard;  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  Carrie  Hammond; 
third  and  fourth  grades,  Allie  Bar- 
tow;  first  and  second,  Anna  E. 
Meacham.  Supt.  J.  W.  Brown's  sal- 
ary has  been  increased  to  $1000  per 
year. 

—  The  Highland  County  Institute 
"had  a  very  successful  session  Aug. 
3-7.  Dean  Minnich  and  Dr.  Hulley 
^vere  the  instructors  and  the  teachers 
never  received  better  value.  The  en- 
rollment was  higher  than  last  year. 
The  officers  for  1908-'09  are :  Presi- 
dent, C.  N.  Winkle;  vice  president, 
M.  J.  Pullian;  secretary,  Maude  M. 
Coppin;  executive  committee,  J  no. 
H.  Bradley,  W;  A.  Lucas  and  Wm. 
Sayler,  Lynchburg,  O. 

—  The  Fostoria  papers  are  em- 
phatic in  their  praise  of  the  work 
done  in  the  public  schools  of  that 


city  in  Drawing,  Domestic  Art  and 
Manual  Training.  Supt.  Layton, 
who  inaugurated  the  system,  Miss 
Davis  in  charge  of  the  drawing.  Miss 
Holcomb,  who  has  supervised  the  do- 
mestic art,  and  S.  J.  Lafferty  of  the 
department  of  manual  training,  arc 
all  given  due  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  new  movement. 

—  Another  Ohio  man  has  been 
called  to  Kentucky.  A.  F.  Darby 
draws  the  prize  this  time  in  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Ashland  high  school 
at  a*  salary  of  $1200.  Not  satisfied 
with  his  common  and  high  school  life 
certificates,  and  desiring  to  add  to 
his  B.  S.  degree,  secured  in  1901  from 
N.  N.  U.,  he  resigned  the  superin- 
tendency  at  Osborn  last  year  and 
went  to  Antioch  College  and  worked 
out  his  degree  of  A.  B.  It  seems  that 
it  has  paid  even  from  a  financial 
point  of  view. 

—  Supt.  F.  B.  Dyer,  Supt.  S.  P. 
Humphrey  and  Mrs.  Blanche  Wheel- 
er instructed  in  the  Brown  county 
institute.  July  27-31,  and  "an  ex- 
cellent session"  is  reported.  The 
Committee  for  the  following  year  are 
E.  V.  Stephan,  president,  Mt.  Grab; 
Alverda  Reed,  secretary,  George- 
town; C.  L.  Allen,  Hamersville;  E. 
L.  Bolender,  Feesburg;  and  A.  O. 
Fitch,  Ripley. 

—  Ohio  loses  and  Missouri  gains 
in  the  election  of  M.  E.  Hard  to  the 
superintendency  of  the  schools  of 
Kirk  wood,  Mo.  The  best  wishes  of 
hosts  of  friends  will  go  with  Supt.  • 
Hard  to  his  new  field  of  labor. 
When  Buckeyes  go  to  Missouri  now, 
they  will  have  an  old  friend  "to 
show"  them  the  difference  between 
"mushrooms"  and  "toadstools." 

—  Supt.  Wilson  Hawkins  of  Bel- 
laire  is  fortunate  in  securing  the  serv- 
ices of  C.  S.  McVey,  formerly  super- 
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intendent  of  Woodsfield  schools,  as 
science  teacher  in  his  new  high 
school. 

—  The  Washington  county  teach- 
ers certainly  did  all  in  their  power 
to  make  their  institute  a  success  and 
the  instructors,  Supt.  H.  B.  Williams 
and  O.  T.  Corson  are  deeply  gratified 
to  them  for  all  their  kindness  the 
past  two  years. 

—  Commissioner  Jones  has  issued 
a  pamphlet  of  great  interest  and  val- 
ue to  teachers  and  school  officials. 
It  contains  all  the  changes  made  in 
the  school  laws  by  the  last  General 
Assembly. 

— Supt.  William  H.  Altamer  of 
College  Hill,  who  spent  the  summer 
at  Columbia  University  doing  gradu- 
ate work,  has  been  re-elected  at  a 
salary  of  $1500 

The  Tuscarawas  County  Teachers' 
Institute  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful yet  held.  The  instructors — Supt. 
York,  Martin's  Ferry,  and  Supt.  Van 
Cleve,  Toledo,  gave  splendid  lecture^ 
during  the  week,  to  which  nearly  400 
teachers  listened  very  attentively.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  musical  director  of  Ca- 
nal Dover  schools,  had  charge  of  the 
musical  department,  which  was  well 
directed.  The  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year  are:  President,  F.  G.  Siler, 
Shanesville;  V.  Pres.,  A.  C.  Baker, 
Bolivar;  Sec'y.,  J.  H.  Neff,  Mineral 
City;  Ass't.  Sec'y.,  Miss  Nellie 
Dnunm,  Gnadenhutten ;  O.  T.  R.  C. 
Sec'y.,  Lloyd  Murphy,  Newcomers- 
town  ;  Ex.  Com.,  G.  C.  Maurer,  New 
Philadelphia. 

—  The  new  superintendent  at 
Woodsfield  is  H.  J.  Scarborough  of 
the  class  of  1908,  Antioch  College. 
Mr.  Scarborough  is  a  Monroe  county 
boy  and  his  selection  to  fill  this  im- 
portant position  is  a  high  compli- 
ment to  him. 


—  Supt.  W.  D,  Morris  of  Cam- 
bridge Springs,  Pa.,  a  well-known. 
Ohio  man,  has  been  elected  superin- 
tendent at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  at 
a  salary  of  $2000. 

—  P.  E.  Kilgore  is  the  president- 
elect of  the  Allen  county  institute. 

—  "Physical  Games  for  our  Youth" 
is  the  title  of  an  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive booklet  prepared  by  Anton 
Leibold,  superintendent  of  physical 
training  in  the  Columbus  city 
schools. 

— S.  W.  Mauck  .has  been  elected 
to  the  superintendency  at   Madison. 

—  The  public  school  teachers  dis- 
played their  loyalty  and  patriotism 
in  many  ways  during  the  meeting  of 
the  G.  A.  R.  National  Encampment 
at  Toledo  in  September.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  magnificent  and  thrilling 
living  flag  was  due  to  the  teachers* 
efforts  under  the  generalship  of  Prof. 
H.  A.  Jones  of  the  East  Side  high 
school,  with  its  2,500  children,  under 
such  perfect  control  and  manipula- 
tion as  to  make  the  new  feature  of 
waving:  possible  and  so  complete  as 
to  call  forth  continued  applause  dur- 
ing the  long  line  of  march.  The 
hospitality  headquarters  in  the  High 
school  building,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Toledo  Teachers*  association, 
with  the  president,  Mrs.  Fannie  M. 
Perkins,  was  another  source  of  com- 
fort and  pleasure  to  the  old  veterans. 
A  rest  room,  refreshments,  music, 
guides,  nurses  for  the  sick  and  a  gen- 
eral homelike  air  and  friendliness 
and  a  reception  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing added  much  to  all  concerned. 

—  Monroe  County  broke  the  rec- 
ord in  the  enrollment  of  teachers 
at  their  institute  held  at  Woodsfield, 
August  10-14.  Supt.  L.  E.  York 
of  Martins  Ferry  and  O.  T.  Corson 
were  the  instructors. 
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—  Dr.  T.  S.  Lowden  has  been 
•elected  to  a  position  in  Teachers' 
College  of  Ohio  State  University  and 
has  entered  upon  his  work.  He  has 
had  wide  experience  in  public  school 

.and  college  work  and  ranks  very 
high  in  the"  profession.  He  has 
served  as  superintendent  at  Green- 
ville, Pa.;  professor  of  pedagogy  at 
De  Pauw  University,  and  professor 
of  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  Wis- 
consin. For  the  past  four  years  he 
has  been  a  student  in  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, Clark  University,  and  the 
University  of  Berlin,  devoting  some 
time  to  the  study  of  the  schools  of 
France  and  Germany.  Ohio  will 
■give  him  a  cordial  welcome. 

—  Prof.  John  H.  Grove  of  Dela- 
ware passed  away  at  his  home  Sept. 
16,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 
For  thirty  years  he  was  connected 
with  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and 
for  a  long  time  served  as  dean  of  the 
academic  department.  His  specialty 
was  Latin  and. his  textbooks  in  this 
language  have  been  widely  used.  His 
upriglitness.  his  fidelity  to  high 
standards,  both  in  the  profession  and 
in  life,  his  unflinching  integrity  in 
small  and  great  matters  alike — these 
were  among  the  qualities  that  en- 
deared him  to  students  and  to  people 
in  general  and  made  him  conspicu- 
ous. His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  in 
the  university,  but  he  will  live  on  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  and  who  learned  from 
"his  life  the  definition  of  manhood. 

—  Rev.  William  Henry  Mc Mas- 
ters of  Brooklyn  has  been  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  Mount  Union  Col- 
lege. He  is  an  alumnus  of  the  col- 
lege and  his  election  to  the  position 
is  a  high  tribute  to  the  man  and  to 
liis  work. 

— Supt.  H.  T.  Silverthom,  of  Lo- 
gan, is  enthusiastic  over  the  bright 


outlook  for  the  Lancaster  Assembly 
next  summer,  for  which  he  has  ar- 
ranged a  program  of  unusual  excel- 
lence. 

SOCIOLOGY   FOR  OCTOBER. 

By  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  Van  Wert. 

First  iiyt  chapters  of  Book  IL 

Suggestive  Collateral  Reading. — 
"Story  of  Human  Progress,"  Black- 
mar;  "Aryan  Household,"  W.  E. 
Hearn;  Principles  of  Sociology,  Gid- 
dings. 

To  get  clear  ideas  of  definitions, 
distinctions,  purpose  and  limitations 
of  the  study  in  hand  and  terminology 
re-read  Chapter  XL  of  Book  I. 

These  five  chapters  of  Book  IL 
treat  of  society  in  its  evolution 
through  primitive  forms  to  more  com- 
plex relations  until  the  unit  of  so- 
ciety, the  family  group  becomes  fully 
developed  and  established. 

Topics :  Causes  for  differentiation 
into  groups,  or  small  organized  cen- 
ters of  power. 

1.  Division  of  Labor, — Industrial 
occupations. 

2.  Companionship. 

3.  Family  societies. 
•  4.     Protection. 

5.  The  religious  instinct. 

6.  Influence  of  climate. 

7.  Influence  of  food  supply. 

7.  The  force  of  one  dominant 
mind. 

9.     The  recognition  of  kind. 
10.     Unity  of  effort  needed  to  se- 
cure results. 

This  voluntary  grouping  is  true  to 
a  limited  degree  of  lower  animal  life 
and  from  the  germs  of  organization 
common  to  animal  society  and  to  the 
human  group  we  may  learn  that  the 
rude  beginnings  of  all  society  rest 
upon  a  physical  basis  and  develop  in 
proportion  to  intelligence. 

The  animil  groups  show — 

1.     Less  continuity. 
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2.  Less  variety. 

3.  Less  versatility. 

4.  Little  power  of  co-operation 
and  organization. 

5.  No  Altruism. 

6.  No  moral  sense. 

Chapter  IL,  Book  IL  is  a  clear 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  and  of  the  persis- 
tency of  race  characteristics.  It  treats 
of  the  influences  of  nature  and  nat- 
ural conditions  upon  social  groups 
and  group  development. 

Chapter  IIL  Permanent  human 
institutions  developed  incidentally 
from  social  activities  begun  merely  to 
satisfy  temporary  human  desire. 

Independent  activities  seeking  only 
immediate  ends  developed  into  a  great 
social  purpose. 

Study  carefully  paragraphs  82,  83, 
and  in  .Chapter  IV.  paragraphs  93, 
94,  95,  96. 

With  Chapter  V.  read  "The  Fam- 
ily," by  Charles  Thwing.  Study  in 
this  chapter  the  process  of  e\^»lution 
of  the  family  and  the  early  influenb 
physical,  psychical  and  economic  an^ 
ethical  combining  to  produce  this  so- 
cial unit. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  arts  and  crafts  movement  has 
been  felt  in  our  educational  system, 
and  manual  training  is  being  taught 
in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Not  only  is  manual  training  taught 
as  a  hand  drill, — as  in  the  old  days 
when  the  teacher  was  content  to  have 
the  student  cut  the  cubes  and  pyra- 
mids without  any  regard  to  applica- 
tion or  attractiveness, — but  children 
are  taught  to-day  to  make  book-racks, 
baskets,  tables,  rugs,  and  curtains, 
and,  in  short,  to  apply  their  manual 
training  to  the  creation  of  useful 
things  of  beauty. 

This  training  gives  the  children  an 
open  sesame  to  the  appreciation  of 


architecture  in  all  its  branches,  so 
that  even  if  they  themselves  do  not 
become  craftsmen,  they  can  appreciate 
the  value  of  good  workmanship  to  a 
degree  that  the  school  children  of 
former  days  could  not. 

Educators  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  cultivation  of  appreciation^ 
and  it  will  probably  be  but  a  short 
time  when  the  arts  and  crafts  de- 
partments will  be  necessary  adjuncts 
to  every  model  public  school. 

With  the  adult  who  takes   up  the 
arts  and  crafts,  either  from  an  ama- 
teur or  a  professional  point  of  view» 
the  case  is  similar,  except  that  the 
education  is  carried  further, — that  is> 
he  himself  not  only  knows   how  to 
construct,  but  he  knows  how  to  value 
correct  construction.    They  are  manj 
bungalow-like  homes  where  the  owner 
has   constructed   little   more    than  a 
settle  or  a  table,   or  embroidered  a 
curtain,  but  the  whole  house  is  built 
and  furnished  in  the  arts  and  crafts 
spirit  because  of  the  intelligent  ap- 
preciation   the    owner    can    give  to 
handwork  in  all  its  manifestations. — 
from    "The    Arts    and    Crafts    m 

^rica,"  by  Ernest  Knaufft,  in  the 
American  Revietu  of  R^vie^vs  for 
May.  \s^ 

N 

UNIFORMhOUESTIONS  FOR  SEP- 
^JEMBER. 


ARI 


rhwM^i 


ic. 


1.  State  and  explain  tile  relation  of 
time  to  longitude.  Exp. tin  standard 
time.  2.  If  to  every  6  gjijlons  of  milk 
4  quarts  of  water  are  adskd,  find  the 
value  of  a  pint  of  the  mVture,  pure 
milk  being  worth  3i  cents  a^int.  Give 
full  analysis.  3.  Explain  injdetail  the 
process  of  reducing  4  3-7  to  \l-7;  31-T 
to  4  3-7.  4.  A  man  bought  W  shares- 
of  stock  at  120  1-4  and  6  moiths  later 
a  3J  per  cent,  dividend  was  ieclarcA 
He  then  sold  the  stock  at  118,  bV^^^''^^ 
in  each  case  l-87o.  Find  the  rtf  «^^ 
or  loss,  money  being  worth  5%.  Y^-'^* 
article  was  sold  for  $225  after  a  T>*«c- 
tion  of  10%  from  the  marked  price  *"^ 
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article  was  marked  so  as  to  gain  33i%. 
What  was  the  cost?  6.  What  must  be 
the  depth  of  a  cylindrical  cistern  6  feet 
in  diameter  to  hold  100  barrels  of  water? 
7.  Define  legal  interest,  personal  prop- 
erty, direct  ratio,  trade  discount,  in- 
ventory. 8.  The  length  of  one  of  the 
equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle  is  13 
feet  and  the  base  10  feet.  Find  the  alti- 
tude and  the  area  of  the  triangle.  9. 
The  net  cost  of  a  bill  of  hardware  was 
$66.50.  What  was  the  gross  amount  of 
the  bill  if  it  was  bought  at  a  discount  of 
20%  and  12}%  off? 


speech  and  the  syntax  of  each  of  the 
following:  "infinite,"  "if,"  "lighting," 
"more,"  "than,"  "sufficient."  7.  Write 
a  sentence  containing  the  direct  form 
of  quotation  and  change  it  to  the  indi- 
rect form.  Mention  the  principal 
changes  made.  8.  Change  the  italicized 
phrases  to  subordinate  clauses  and  give 
the  classification  and  the  sytax  of  clauses 
formed :  (a)  Having  packed  his  trunk, 
he  was  ready  to  go.  (b)  The  thirteen 
colonies  were  welded  together  by  meas- 
ures framed  by  Samuel  Adams,  (c)  I 
saw  the  boy  hurrying  to  meet  his  mother. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Give  a  good  definition  of  educa- 
tion. 2.  Define  teaching.  In  what 
three  fundamental  processes  may  all 
teaching  activities  be  included?  3.  Give 
three  fundamental  ends  to  be  attained 
in  teaching.  4.  Stale  some  advantages 
of  c/flw  instruction.  5.  Give  methods 
for  cultivating  attention ;  imagination. 
6.  Give  a  clear  summary  of  all  that 
good  reading  involves.  7.  Discuss  the 
relation  of  the  common  school  to  the 
home.  ^  8.  Discuss  briefly  the  following: 
"The  importance  of  proper  methods  of 
teaching."  9.  If  we  believe  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  what  is  our  personal 
duty  in  the  matter?  10.  What  educa- 
tional meetings  have  you  attended  in  the 
past  year?  Mention  some  benefit  re- 
ceived at  those  meetings. 

GRAMMAR. 

"Oceans  of  ink,  and  reams  of  paper, 
and  disputes  infinite  might  have  been 
spared,  if  wranglers  had  avoided  light- 
ing the  torch  of  strife  at  the  wrong  end; 
for  a  tenth  part  of  the  pains  expended 
in  attempting  to  prove  why,  where  and 
when  certain  events  have  happened, 
would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
prove  that  they  never  happened  at  all." 
Questions  1-6  refer  to  the  foregoing  se- 
lection. 1.  Classify  the  foregoing  as  to 
form.  Mention  the  dependent  clauses 
and  give  the  office  of  each.  2.  Give 
the  subject  of  the  first  finite  verb.  Give 
the  object  of  the  second  finite  verb.  3. 
Give  the  subject  nominative  and  predi- 
cate verb  of  each  proposition  following 
the  semi-colon.  4.  Give  the  mode  and 
tense  of  each  predicate  verb.  5.  Select 
a  substantive  infinitive  phrase  and  an  ad- 
verbial  phrase.     6.     Give   the  part   of 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  and  illustrate  three  rules  for 
spelling  (not  forming  plurals).  2.  De- 
fine the  following  words,  or  use  each  in 
a  sentence:  eulogy,  embryo,  precedent, 
antonym,  induction.  3.  Use  the  follow- 
ing prefixes  in  derivatives  and  state  how 
the  prefix  modifies  the  meaning  of  the 
word  in  each  case:  for,  em,  with  be. 
4.  Write  out  in  full :  i,  c.,  e.  g.,  f.  o.  b., 
prox..  LL.  B.  5-10.  Write  the  follow- 
ing words:  settler,  rebellion,  artillery, 
disperse,  relieve ;  stopped,  weather,  for- 
tieth, Gibraltar,  misery ;  mysterious,  pas- 
time, descending,  berries,  pursuing; 
digit,  proceeds,  specimen,  horses'  C pos- 
sessive plural)  :  audible  Minnesota,  fiery, 
innocence,  blasphemer,  scythe :  conquer- 
or, placid,  allege,  trolley,  forcible. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Define  or  explain  four  of  the  fol- 
lowing: systole,  lacteal,  chyle,  plasma, 
pepsin.  2.  Give  the  effect  of  alcohol  on 
the  gastric  juice;  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 8.  What  are  bacteria?  In  what 
way  are  they  (a)  the  friends  of  man, 
(b)  the  foes  of  man?  4.  State  in  what 
organs  and  by  what  fluids  each  of  the 
following  food  principles  is  digested: 
fats,  proteids,  starch.  5.  Describe  the 
structure  and  state  the  principal  function 
of  the  red  corpuscles.  6.  What  are  the 
functions  of  the  liver?  7.  What  is  the 
direct  cause  of  astigmatism  ?  To  what 
is  the  color  of  the  eyes  due?  8.  In  what 
way  does  the  product  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  reach  the  blood?  9.  Describe 
the  structure  of  the  veins  as  to  their 
walls  and  valves.  10.  State  briefly  the 
function  or  uses  of :  the  sympathetic  ner- 
vous system ;  diaphragm ;  retina ;  perios- 
teum. 
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UNITED    STATES    HISTORY    IN- 
CLUDING CIVIL  GOVERN-     I 
MENT. 

1.  Compare  the  founding  of  Virginia 
and  Massachusetts.  2.  Name  four 
grievances  against  George  III  stated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  3. 
Show  briefly  how  each  of  the  following 
aided  the  cause  of  the  Revolution:  La- 
fayette, Franklin,  Steuben,  Greene.  4. 
Give  an  account  of  the  publication 
known  as  the  Federalist,  covering  au- 
thorship, purpose,  and  historical  import- 
ance. 5.  State  four  important  points 
which  the  purchase  of  the  territory  of 
Louisiana  secured  to  the  United  States. 
6.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  War  of 
1812?  Give  the  results  of  this  war.  7. 
What  was  the  paramount  issue  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1860?  State  the 
position  of  the  leading  political  parties 
on  that  issue.  8.  Give  an  important  result 
secured  by  the  capture  of  Vicksburg;  by 
the  defer  t  of  the  Merrimac.  9.  State 
the  essential  difference  between  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  fifteenth.  Which  of  these 
amendments  was  responsible  for  "car- 
pet-bag" government?  10.  How  is  a 
state  divided  into  congressional  districts  ? 

LITERATURE. 

1.  Discuss  the  beginnings  of  English 
literature  before  1300.  2.  Name  the  two 
most  prominent  nondramatic  writers  of 
the  Elizabethan  Age  and  give  a  work  of 
each.  3.  Characterize  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Ophelia,  Portia  (Merchant  of 
Venice),  Richard  III.  4.  Give  the  im- 
portant characteristics  of  the  writings  of 
each  of  the  following:  Milton,  Scott, 
Browning.  5.  Give  Ae  author  of  each 
■of  five  of  the  following:  Alexander's 
Feast,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Concilia- 


tion With  the  Colonies,  Essays  of  Elia, 
Vanity  Fair,  Sesame  and  Lilies.  6.  Give 
an  account  of  Emerson's  life  and  works, 
touching  on  the  important  events  of  his 
life,  his  ideals,  and  his  works.  7^  What 
two  famous  American  poets  were  expo- 
nents of  the  anti-slavery  movement?  8, 
Compare  Irving  and  Cooper  as  to  class 
of  work,  sources  of  material  and  method 
of  treatment.  9.  Of  what  school  of 
writers  was  Thoreau  the  forerunner? 
Name  two  later  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten works  similar  to  Thoreau's.  10. 
Name  the  work  in  which  each  of  the 
following  is  found  and  give  the  author 
of  the  work  named:  Topsy,  Phoebe, 
Pyncheon,  John  Alden,  Ichabod   Crane. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  State  from  what  line,  in  what  di- 
rections and  through  how  many  degrees 
longitude  is  generally  reckoned.  2.  De- 
fine river  basin,  tide,  desert,  limited 
monarchy.  3.  Locate  the  following 
cities  by  telling  in  what  country  and  in 
what  zone  each  is  situated :  Moscow, 
Bombay,  Pretoria,  Cairo,  Valparaiso.  4 
Name  the  five  leading  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere. 5.  Name  the  drainage  slopes  of 
the  United  States.  6.  Discuss  the  phys- 
ical features  of  Holland;  the  recent  dip- 
lomatic strained  relations  between  Vene- 
zuela and  Holland.  7.  Name  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  Give  the 
capital  of  each.  8.  In  making  a  voyage 
from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Petersburg,  name 
in  order  the  bodies  of  water  passed 
through.  9.  Locate:  Tacoma,  Buda- 
pest, Bremen,  Auckland,  Port  au  Prince. 
10.  What  form  of  government  has  each 
of  the  following:  Russia,  Turkey,  Ja- 
pan, Brazil,  Egypt?  Give  the  title  of 
the  ruler  of  each. 
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EDWIN    BRUCE  COX. 


BY  M.  JAY. 


Why  should  we  wait  till  death  has  closed  his  eyes  * 

To  speak  the  worth  of  one  for  whom  our  heart 

Does  hold  reserved  a  sacred  place,  apart 

From  all  the  common  life  that  'round  us  lies? 

Why  should  we  not  speak  out  the  words  that  rise 

Up  to  our  lips?    O  friend  of  mine!  no  art 

Can  tell  a  tithe  of  precious  thoughts  that  start 

In  my  soul's  core,  what  tears  of  joy  surprise. 

Thy  life  to  mine  has  brought  a  world  of  joy, 

Such  as  can  come  only  when  friend  to  friend 

Brings  perfect  love  to  each  without  alloy. 

The  friendly  years  from  out  their  storehouse  lend 

Sweet  mem'ries,  that  bo  distance  can  destroy, 

Till  life  and  love  this  side  the  grave  shall  end. 

Sabina,  Ohio. 


MUSIC   AT  THE   N.    E.   A. 


BY  TILLIE  QBMUBNDBR  I^ORD. 

The  sessions  of  the  department  of  ation  on  the  part  of  supervisors  and 

music  held  in  Cleveland  last  July  teachers,  the  presentation  of  music 

were  on  the  whole,  inspiring  and  in-  will  assume  its  proper  place  as  an 

structive,  although  more  time  for  dis-  accredited  study  in  the  school  curri- 

cussions  would  probably  have  been  culum. 

more  satisfactory.  In  giving  a  rapid  review  of  pro- 

The  outlook,  however,  is  most  en-  ceedings,   it   will    be   impossible   to 

couraging,  and,  with  thorough  prepa-  cover  the  entire  ground,  but  I  shall 
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try  to  point  out  that  which  bears 
most  directly  upon  the  daily  school- 
room lesson,  the  fitness  of  the  music 
teacher,  and  the  cultural  value  of 
music  study. 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Clark,  supervisor 
of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  Mil-  ' 
waukee,  Wis.,  and  president  of  this 
department,   made   the   opening  ad- 
dress. 

She  gave  an  interesting  review  of 
musical  activities  in  America  in  gen- 
eral, and  pointed  out  the  great  strides 
in  the  presentation  of  school  music 
within  the  past  twenty  years. 

Mrs.  Clark  agrees  with  other 
prominent  musicians  that  if  America 
is  to  become  a  musical  nation,  it 
must  come  primarily  from  the  teach- 
ing of  singing  to  the  millions  of 
masses  in  her  public  schools.  With 
freedom,  variety  of  scene  and  climate, 
a  cosmopolitan  civilization,  greatnesb 
and  grandness  of  character  in  spite 
of  the  dollar-mad  few,  who  disgrace 
us  by  vulgar  display  of  wealth,  Mrs. 
Clark  hopes  to  see  our  country  be- 
come the  greatest  singing  nation  in 
the  world. 

The  importance  of  creating  a  taste 
for  the  very  best  in  music  among  the 
children  while  still  under  school  in- 
fluences was  strongly  emphasized. 

Here  is  a  great  field  for  mission- 
ary work,  as  many  public  attractions 
offer  a  class  of  music  that  vitiates 
taste  and  morals.  Good  music  is  not 
necessarily  difficult  music ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  music  of  the  classic  Bach 
period  is  severely  simple.  And  where 
do  we  find  more  simple  flow  of  mel- 
ody than  in  Mozart,  Haydn,  Schu- 
mann, Schubert  and  many  others  of 
this  and  later  periods? 

The  folk  songs  of  all  nations  are 
simple,  so  are  many  of  the  popular 
songs  that  have  been,  and  should  be 
dear  to  the  heart,  but  many  a  beauti- 
ful melody  has  been  a  misfit  to  the 


silly,  trashy,  vulgar,  even  execrable 
texts  that  enter  into  our  American 
songs,  and  this  more  than  anything 
else  will  destroy  a  taste  for  both 
music  and  literature  of  a  high  order. 

"Music  in  the  Schools  from  tnc 
Viewpoint  of  the  Superintendent," 
was  discussed  by  William  McKendree 
Vance,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Vance  recognizes  the  spiritual, 
cultural  and  educational  values  of 
music.  He  maintains  that  "A  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  music  ought  to 
save  us  from  the  musical  incompe- 
tency which  is  now  too  frequently  tol- 
erated in  parlors,  churches  and  con- 
cert halls" ;  that  "enlightened  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  is  needed  to 
correct  the  vitiated  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic." 

But  the  message  that  Mr.  Vance 
carries  with  telling  force  relates  to 
the  incompetency  of  many  who  are 
appointed  to  supervise  or  to  teach 
music.  Ohio  is  no  exception  to  this 
condition,  and  this  very  condition  has 
caused  more  looking  askance  when 
school  music  is  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
fessional field,  than  any  other  factor, 
and  until  this  is  corrected,  music  can- 
not take  its  rightful  place  as  an  ac- 
credited study  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum. 

At  present  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
standard  for  examinations.  In  some 
localities  high  grades  are  given  for 
theory  alone,  without  any  knowledge 
of  sight-singing.  Is  this  fair?  Theory 
should  be  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
not  the  end. 

Can't  we  music  supervisors  get  to- 
gether to  bring  about  more  favorable 
conditions  that  will  make  for 
scholarly  music  teachers  who  will  re- 
ceive such  training  as  will  fit  them 
to  know  their  subject  and  to  present 
it  pedagogically? 

Surely,  if  music  is  »orth  teaching 
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at  all,  it  is  worth  teaching  well; 
scholarship  and  ability  to  present  are 
just  as  essential  here  as  in  any  other 
subject. 

Mr.  Osborn  McConnathy,  super- 
visor in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  gave  a  most 
interesting  paper  on  *'High  School 
Music.''  Chelsea  is  certainly  setting 
the  pace  for  ideal  music  courses  in 
the  high  school.  One,  a  general 
course,  gives  sight-singing  and  chorus 
practice.  The  special  course  includes 
music  appreciation,  harmony,  counter 
point  and  composition.  Full  credit 
is  given  for  these  courses — lucky 
Chelsea — ^the  principal  himself  is  a 
musician  of  considerable  ability,  and 
is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  wth  the 
music  courses — lucky,  lucky  Chelsea, 
may  thy  influence  be- far  reaching. 

However,  it  may  be  news  to  some 
that  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  Mr.  Leroy 
Tebbs  is  conducting  similar  courses 
in  the  Steele  High  School.  He  began 
this  work  less  than  a  year  ago,  and 
I  for  one,  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Tebbs  as  to  the  pubgress  he  has 
made  thus  far.  Let  us  doff  our  hats 
to  Dayton  for  taking  the  initiative, 
'and  follow  suit  as  soon  as  possible. 

''What  Should  be  Expected  from 
the  Normal  School  in  the  Prepara- 
tion of  the  Grade  Teacher?  The 
Supervisor?" 

This  subject  was  most  ably  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Julia  E.  Crane,  direc- 
tor of  music  in  the  Normal  School, 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crane  presented  the  condi- 
tions that  confront  the  teacher  of 
music  in  normal  schools.  Students 
come  from  large  cities,  towns,  vil- 
lages and  rural  districts.  While  all 
have  had  from  eight  to  twelve  years' 
training  in  the  general  branches, 
many  have  come  from  localities  where 
little  or  no  music  has  been  taught. 
This  handicaps  the  teacher  at  the  out- 
set, and  until  music  is  well  taught 


daily  in  all  places,  the  normal  school 
cannot  do  its  best  work. 

As  to  a  course  in  music,  Miss 
Crane  suggested  an  outline  tnai 
would  best  reach  the  needs  of  the 
grade  teacher.  This  would  include 
first,  reading,  without  which  ability 
"All  other  lines  serve  very  poorly  as 
a  preparation  for  teaching" ;  and  sec- 
ond, "To  so  train  the  teachers  it 
sends  out,  that  they  possess  the 
knowledge  upon  which  they  can  build 
most  successfully." 

In  the  equipment  of  supervisors, 
thorough  musician  ship  combined 
with  a  broad  view  of  educational 
methods,  with  actual  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  class  room  was  strongly 
emphasized. 

"practical  methods  to  improve 
our  sight  reading.'^ 

This  was  the  subject  for  round 
table  discussion  which  called  forth  a 
cfreat  variety  of  opinions.  The  much 
abused  scale  came  in  for  its  usual 
"hauling  over  the  coals,"  but  Miss 
Crane  restored  confidence  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  right  balance  of  em- 
phasis be  kept  upon  scale,  upon 
thinking,  eye  training,  ear  training, 
etc. 

Some  helpful  suggestions  were 
made  as  follows :  Thorough  stepwise 
preparation;  tone  thinking  in 
phrases;  the  need  of  dealing  ivith 
music,  developing  the  technic  accord- 
ing to  it^  needs ;  combination  of  ear 
and  eye  training;  dropping  syllable 
names  whenever  possible;  studying 
by  phrases  rather  than  single  tones; 
the  need  of  mental  concentration, 
both  of  eye  and  ear.  North,  south, 
east  and  west  —  even  distant  Hono- 
lula  —  took  part  in  these  discussions. 
Surely  everybody  present  must  have 
gathered  helpful  information. 

Of  the  work  by  the  school  chil- 
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dren,  the  chorus  of  five  hundred  boys 
—  under  the  direction  of  the  supervi- 
sor of  Cleveland,  Mr.  J.  Powell 
Jones  —  deserves  first  place.  The 
boys  sang  with  purity  of  tone,  dis- 
tinct enunciation  and  excellent  ex- 
pression. 

Mrs.  Pan's  High  School  Girls* 
Chorus  gave  selections  that  showed 
careful  training. 

The  songs  by  the  first,  third  and 
fifth  grades,  and  the  rhythmic  drills 
by  a  class  of  small  boys  and  girls, 
gave  proof  of  the  earnestness  with 
wliich  Cleveland  is  studying  school 
music. 

"The  Psychology  of  Music  and  the 
Light  it  Throws  upon  Musical  Edu- 
cation," G.  Stanley  Hall,  President 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

A  rapid  review  of  an  address  of 
this  character  cannot  convey  ade- 
quately the  forcefulness  of  its  mes- 
sage, and  in  condensing,  such  para- 
graphs as  will  give  the  drift  of  Mr. 
Hairs  address,  will  be  given  ver- 
batim. Every  teacher  and  music 
lover  should  read  in  full  this  address. 
President  Hall  began  with  a  re- 
view of  the  evolution  of  the  psychic 
life ;  the  part  that  music  played  as 
an  expression  of  that  "older,  larger, 
deeper,  and  more  generic  soul  of 
man ;'  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  a 
new  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  mu- 
sic of  the  present. 

Mr.  Hall  said:  "Among  children 
and  savages  music  has  several  distinct 
beginnings.  Rhythm  is  the  first  .... 
The  child  who  learns  to  beat  time, 
march,  sway,  gesture,  has  begun  to 
ascend  the  long  way  by  which  the 
race  began  its  musical  development. 
This  stage  needs  great  and  early  em- 
phasis. ...  A  cardinal  trait  of  mu- 
sic at  this  stage  should  be  marchy, 
dancy,  motor  for  it  must  get  into  the 
muscles."     Again:    "The  child  best 


worth  educating,  musically  responds 
deeply  and  early,  if  unconsciously  to 
the  sounds  of  nature.  The  wind  is  a 
bandmaster.  The  patter  of  rain,  the 
crash  of  thunder,  the  ripple  of 
streamlets  are  great  music  teachers. 
Then,  too,  there  are  the  symphonies 
of  bees,  crickets  and  even  mosquitoes, 
and  above  all,  the  birds.  Living 
creatures  do  not  talk  to  each  other  for 
thev  have  no  vocabulary  of  words, 
but  their  utterances  are  all  of  them 
either  love  calls,  warnings,  danger 
signals,  and  are  more  musical  than 
verbal.  They  suggest  the  heath, 
prairie,  moorland,  thicket,  mountain, 
meadow,  brook,  the  spring  when  they 
come,  and  the  fall  when  they  go. 
These  are  the  things  that  have  played 
on  the  soul  through  all  the  immem- 
orial past.  So  far  as  music  is  an  in- 
terpreter of  nature,  the  child  must 
have  heard,  felt  varied  influences,  or 
else  musical  training  leaves  him  un- 
touched, because  there  is  nothing  in 
his  soul  to  interpret."  .... 

"Song  is  story,  and  to  the  child  is 
the  nourishing  root  of  all  musical 
culture.  Hence,  the  musician  musx 
know  the  great  tales  of  great  men' 
and  times.  .  .  .  All  legendary  and  he- 
roic lore,  biblical  literature,  patriot- 
ism, the  great  historic  events  and 
golden  deeds  of  virtue,  home,  native 
land,  country,  should  be  cultivated.'' 

"The  prime  end  of  musical  educa- 
tion is  to  train  the  sentiments,  to 
make  children  feel  nature,  religion, 
country,  home,  duty  and  all  the  rest, 
to  guarantee  sanity  of  the  heart,  out 
of  which  are  the  issues  of  life."  .  .  . 

"Every  tune  introduced  should 
have  a  moral  and  esthetic  justifica- 
tion, and  should  be  admitted  to  the 
school  canon  only  after  careful  de- 
liberation. And  then,  and  only  then, 
music  will  be  rescued  from  its  pres- 
ent abject  subordination  and  given  its 
rightful,  commended  place  in  the  cur- 
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riculum  as  a  trainer  of  the  feelings 
which  are  three-fourths  of  life." 

President  Hall  has  pointed  out  the 
mission  of  music  so  convincingly,  that 
further  comment  would  seem  super- 
fluous. 

Let  us  apply  his  tenets  to  our  own 
activities  to  see  if  we  are  treading 
the  paths  that  make  for  legitimate, 
broad  training  and  encourage  high 
ideals. 

There  are  two  things  that  our 
American  concert  goers  have  yet  to 
learn,    namely,    promptness  and    si- 


lence. Would  any  well-bred  person 
think  of  talking  during  a  lecture? 
Is  not  the  message  of  the  true  poet 
worthy  of  the  same  attention?  Po- 
liteness in  public  places  applies  to 
the  concert  auditoriimi  as  well  as  to 
the  lecture  platform.  In  all  music 
centers  of  Europe  there  is  absolute 
silence  during  prelude,  interlude  and 
post-lude. 

Let  us  teach  our  school  youth  to 
observe  the  common  rules  of  polite- 
ness in  public  gatherings  of  every 
kind. 


THANKSGIVING." 


BY   GRACE   EMILY   MAKEPEACE,  CLEVELAND. 


Nothing  is  more  irritating  than 
wearily  watching  the  hands  move 
slowly  over  the  magnified  face  of  a 
clock  the  while  an  ill  prepared  pro- 
gram is  drawled  through  by  pupils. 

The  first  essential  of  success  is 
material;  the  second,  spontaneity; 
the  third,  preparation.  Infuse  it  all 
with  your  own  spirit  of  gratitude. 
If  you  lack  such  spirit  cultivate  it. 
How?  Just  run  around  the  corner. 
There  is  Blank  doing  duty  as  wife, 
mother,  housekeeper,  nurse,  seam- 
stress, governess,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
who  gives  thanks  for  life-love,  duties 
and  mercies  on  ten  dollars  a  week. 

If  that  object  lesson  isn*t  tonic 
enough  you're  a  bromide  in  the 
teaching  profession.^ 

Too  busy  to  prepare  a  program? 
Pupils  are  not  examined  in  thankful- 
ness? (Let  us  call  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  to  the  over- 
sight). Are  you  preparing  pupils 
for  examinations? 

No!  and  No  again!  You  are  fit- 
ting them  for  life!     Who  can  com- 


prehend the  influence  of  a  heartily 
grateful  personality ! 

Cultivate  thanksgiving  in  yourself, 
in  your  your  pupils,  in  your  home,  in 
your  school-room,  and  every  day  in 
the  year.  One  of  the  best  arguments 
in  favor  of  Leap- Year  is  that  one 
more  day  is  given  us  in  which  to  be 
thankful. 

Place  suitable  quotations  upon  the 
board.  Allow  pupils  to  decorate  in 
suggestive  designs.  Jack  o*  Lanterns, 
pumpkins,  log  cabins,  turkeys.  Ef- 
fective stencils  of  "Our  First  Thanks- 
giving Day"  may  bz  had  of  Flanni- 
gan  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Younger  classes  would,  with  as- 
sistance, enjoy  to  pantomime  ''The 
First  Thanksgiving  Feast." 

Write  quotations  on  slips  of  paper. 
Let  each  pupil  draw  one  to  be  com- 
mitted prior  to  program  day. 

Ask  each  pupil  to  write  a  "couplet" 
expressing  the  spirit  of  the  day.  Some 
pupil  may  surprise  you  by  writing 
an  original  poem. 

Allow  pupils  to  bring  Revolution- 
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ary  curios,  for  Thanksgiving  carries 
our  thoughts  back  to  the  founders  of 
our  nation,  and  we  are  further  ad- 
monished by  the  Latin  inscription  on 
the  marble  obelisk  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Governor  Bradford :  "Do 
not  basely  relinquish  what  the  Fath- 
ers with  difficulty  attained."  Talk 
over  the  flint  lock,  a  sampler,  an  old 
book,  a  powder  horn,  a  silver  knee- 
buckle,  etc.,  etc.,  that  the  pupils  may 
chance  to  bring  in. 

"My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee."— 
Class.— "Pledge  to  the  Flag." 

History  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
traced  through  the  ages. — The 
Teacher. 

A  description  of  the  first  New  En- 
gland Thanksgiving  written  by  Ed- 
ward Winslow  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 11,  1621. 

Story  of  Plymouth  Rock;  The 
Mayflower;  The  Pilgrims,  Miles 
Standish;  John  Alden;  Priscilla,  be- 
ing told  rather  than  read  from  a 
previously  prepared  manuscript. 

"The  First  Thanksgiving  Day," 
by  Margaret  Preston  as  a  concert 
recitation  is  inspiring. 

"The  Rear  Brakeman  Talks."— W. 
D.  Nesbitt. 

"Thankful  Jimmie." — Joe  Lincoln. 

"A  Thankful  Soul."— Frank  L. 
Stanton. 

"When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Pump- 
kin."— James  W.  Riley. 

"A  Thanksgiving  Psalm." — Psalm 
95. 

Touch  on  the  beauties  of  Hebrew 
poetry.    The  spirit  of  gratitude.. 

"A  Small  Boy's  Reflections."  — 
Earle  Hooker  Eaton. 

Read  the  first  national  Thanksgiv- 
ing Proclamation  issued  by  George 
Washington,  October  3,  1789,  fol- 
lowed by  reading  of  President  Roose- 
velt's and  Governor  Harris*,  1908. 

'The  Pumpkin."— J.  G.  Whittier. 


"We  Thank  Thee."— R.  W.  Emer- 
son. 

"The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims," 
by  Mrs.  Hemans  is  beautifully  force- 
ful as  a  reading  or  song. 

Intersperse  with  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music.  If  you  have  the  use 
of  a  piano  or  organ,  invite  some  one 
to  play  Mendelssohn's  "Songs  With- 
out Words." 

"Hope",  Opus  38. 

"Song  of  Triumph",  Opus  53. 

"Morning  Song",  Opus  62. 

"Song  of  the  Pilgrims",  Opus  67. 

"Faith",  Opus  102. 

If  invitations  be  issued  let  them 
be  of  pumpkin  colored  paper,  cut 
pumpkin  sha]^,  tied  with  green  baby 
ribbon,  written  in  old  English  style. 

A  bit  of  fun  may  be  enjuyed,  if  the 
program  is  too  severe,  by  introducing 
previously  prepared  conversations  be- 
tween vegetables  and  fowl  when 
"Thanksgiving  Day"  permeates  the 
atmosphere  of  November. 

To  keep  children  in  the  spirit  of 
thankfulness  for  two  hours  will 
make  a  lasting  impression  and  up- 
lift and  inspire  with  hopeful  courage 
the  years  to  come. 

A  Perry  picture  of  some  historic 
character  or  event  suited  to  the  day 
handed  to  each  pupil  as  a  souvenir  is 
a  pretty  tribute  to  the  good  of  the 
cause. 

QUOTAATIONS  FOR  THANKSGIVING  DAY 

"He  who  waits  for  Thanksgiving 
Day  to  be  thankful,  will  not  be 
thankful  when  it  comes." — Anon. 

He  who  thanks  but  with  the  lips, 

Thanks  but  in  part ; 
The  full,  the  true  thanksgiving 

Comes  from  the  heart. 

—Shedd, 

Joy  and  gladness  shall  be  foimd 
therein,  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice 
of  melody. — Isaiah  Li  3. 


'Thanksgiving  J 
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It  is  the  Puritan's  Thanksgiving  Eve, 

And  gathered  home  from  fresher 
homes  around 

The  old  man's  children  keep  the  holi- 
day 

In  dear  New  England  since  the  fath- 
er slept, 

The  Sweetest  Holiday  of  all  the  year. 
— /.  G.  Holland. 

NOVEMBER. 

Julia  H,  May, 

The  scarlet  leaf  has  turned  to  dingy 
brown. 
The  gold  and  crimson  fade  upon 

the  sod. 
The  trees  are  bare.     The  crum- 
bling goldenrod 
Along  the  wayside  paths  is  broken 

down, 
And  all  the  shady  walks  about  the 
town 
Have  lost  their  glory.     Withered 

grasses  nod 
To    withered    weeds.      Wherever 
summer  trod 
November  stalks,  and,  trembling  at 
the  frown 
Of  coming  winter,  hastens  towards 
the  west. 
Be  glad,  Old  Earth !  The  winter  time 

is  the 
Most    perfect    preparation    for    thy 
part — the  best 
For  flowers  and  fruit.    Hours  has- 
ten swiftly  by! 
Blow,   blessed   winds!      Bring   frost 
and  snow,  and  rest. 
Sing,  happy  heart !     Thanksgiving 
Day  draws  nigh. 

''our  first  thanksgivikg  day.-" 

Children,  do  you  know  the  story 
Of  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day, 

Founded  by  our  Pilgrim  Fathers 
In  tliat  time  so  far  away? 

They  had  given  for  religion 

Wealth  and  comfort,  yes,  and  more, 


Left  their  homes,  their  friends,  and 
kindred. 
For  a  bleak  and  barren  shore. 

On    New    England's    rugged    head- 
lands. 
Now  where  peaceful  Plymouth  lies, 
There    they    built    their    rough    log 
cabins 
'Neath  the  cold  forbidding  skies. 

And  too  often  e'en  the  bravest 

Felt  his  blood  run  cold  with  dread. 

Lest  the  wild  and  savage  red  man 
Burn  the  roof  above  his  head. 

Want  and  sickness,  death  and  sorrow, 
Met  their  eyes  on  every  hand, 

And  before  the  Spring-time  reached 
them, 
They  had  buried  half  their  band. 

But  their  noble,  brave  endurance 
Was  not  exercised  in  vain; 

Summer  brought  them  brighter  pros- 
pects, 
Ripening  seed  and  waving  grain. 

And  the  patient  Pilgrim  mothers, 
As  the  harvest  time  drew  near, 

Looked  with  happy,  thankful  faces 
At  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

So  the  Governor,  William  Bradford, 
In  the  gladness  of  his  heart, 

To  praise  God-  for  all  his  mercies, 
Set  a  special  day  apart. 

That  was  in  the  autumn,  children, 
Sixteen    hundred     (and)     twenty- 
one; 

Scarce  a  year  from  when  they  landed, 
And  the  colony  begun. 

And,  now,  when  in  late  November, 
Our  Thanksgiving  Feast  is  spread, 

*Tis  the  same  time-honored  custom 
Of  those  Pilgrims,  long  since  dead. 

We  shall  never  know  the  terrors 
That  they  braved,  years,  years  ago. 

But  for  all  their  struggles  gave  us. 
We  our  gratitude  can  show. 
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And  the  children  of  these  good  states, 
If  they  feast  or  praise  or  pray, 

Should  bless   God  for  those   brave 
Pilgrims 
And  their  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  author  is  not  known.     Can 
some  one  supply  it? 

''a  thanksgiving  shrine.'^ 
(Yankee  Dialect.) 

The  eagle  is  a  glorious  bird, 

An'  one  we  all  admire: 
An'  we  can  hear  the  poet  sing 

His  praise  an'  never  tire ; 


Bat  take  it  w'en  the  frosts  hev  come 

An'  all  the  trees  are  bare, 
An'  bashful  snowfls^es  fust  are  seen 

In  the  November  air  j 
'Taint    eagles    then    we're    thinkln' 
'bout, 

Nur  birds  thet  sweetly  warble; 

We  want  thet  dear  old-fashioned 
fowl, 
-    The  Turkey  with  his  gobble. 
'Tis  then  we're  ready  to  declare, 

In  plainest  prose  or  rhyme. 
The  Turkey  is  our  favorite  bird 

'Long  'bout  Thanksgiving  time. 
— Anonymous. 


ARITHMETIC  — LONG   DIVISION. 


BY  O.  T.  CORDON. 


In  some  instances  the  new  pro- 
cess to  which  the  child  is  introduced 
in  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  so  com- 
plex that  confusion  results  and  think- 
ing is  rendered  impossible.  I  have 
never  forgotten  the  sense  of  over- 
whelming bewilderment  which  took 
possession  of  my  mind  when  Long 
•  Division  was  first  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. 

1  can  still  see  the  page  in  the  arith- 
metic on  which  was  printed  the  ex- 
ample with  its  dividend  and  divisor, 
each  containing  several  figures.  Ex- 
tending in  an  irregular  form  and 
making  a  sort  of  boundary  line  to 
the  example,  was  the  explanation  ( ?) 
printed  in  fine  type  to  be  carefully 
studied  before  taking  any  action. 
The  whole  thing  took  on  a  "grand, 
gloomy  and  peculiar"  appearance  and 
was  enough  to  stop  any  "flow  of 
thought"  the  child  had  ever  experi- 
enced. 

No  successful  teacher  ever  depends 


upon  book  explanations  to  introduce 
the  child  to  such  a  complex  process 
as  long  division.  In  fact  explana- 
tions of  such  processes  can  not  be 
put  in  cold  type.  The  personal  touch 
of  the  patient,  sympathetic  teacher  is 
needed  at  such  times  and  together  pu- 
pil and  teacher  must  work  into  an 
understanding    of  the  difficulty. 

The  first  examples  should  be  so 
easy  of  solution  that  very  little 
thought  is  needed,  and  the  attention 
should  be  focussed  on  the  process. 
The  following  series  of  examples 
were  used  by  the  writer  when  he 
taught  a  country  school  and  are  here 
given  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
of  some  help  to  teachers  in  begining 
this  difficult  subject : 

12221  ^-  11  =  ?  24442 -r-  11  =  ? 
36663  -^  II  =  ?  48884  h-  1 1  =  ? 
61105-:   11  =  ?   73326-^-ll  -=  ? 
85547-^-11==?   97768-r-ll«? 
109989-:-  11  =  ? 

With    such    simple    examples    as 
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tliese  carefully  planned  in  advance, 
the  teacher  should  carefully  indicate 
on  the  blackboard  the  form  of  the 
process  involved  in  the  solution  as 
follows : 

11  )  12221  (  nil 
11 

12 
11 

12 
11 


11 
11 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  examples 
are  so  arranged  that  the  figures  in  the 
quotient  of  the  first  example  are  all 
I's;  the  second,  2's;  the  third,  3's; 
the  fourth,  4's;  the  fifth,  5's;  the 
sixth,  6*s;  the  seventh,  7's;  the 
eighth,  8's  ;   the  ninth,  9's. 

This  series  should  be  followed  by 
the  second: 

13332 -f- 12 -- ?   26664-=- 12=? 
39996  ~  12  =  ?     53328-r- 12  =  ? 
66660  ~  12  =-  ?    79992  -r-  12  ==  ? 
93324  -^    12  =1=  ?   106656  -f-  12  =-  ? 
119988-T-12*.  ? 

If  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher.  13  can  next  be  used  as  a  di- 
visor in  a  series  of  examples  which 


will  give  quotients  of  1111,  2222, 
3333,  4444,  etc.,  to  9999.  Then  14, 
15,  16,  17,  18  and  19  can  be  used  as 
divisors  in  series  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. 

After  such  examples  as  these,  the 
following  can  be  used  with  profit : 
13574-- 11  «?   25795-7-11=-? 
38016-v-ll=- ?    50237-- 11  «? 
62458-:- 11=?    74679^11=? 

This  series  can  be  followed  by  ex- 
amples with  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 
18,  and  19  as  divisors  and  with  such 
numbers  for  dividends  as  will  produce 
quotients  of  1234;  2345;  34 
5  6  ;  4  5  6  7;   5  6  7  8;  and  6  7  8  9, 

It  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  plan  further.  It  should  be 
be  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  the  child  to  what  is 
largely  mechanical,  but  nevertheless 
troublesome,  until  it  is  mastered 
The  examples  can  be  made  more 
difficult  just  as  rapidly  as  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  pupils  will  per- 
mit. 

If  the  criticism  be  offered  that 
the  method  or  device  herein  proposed 
is  so  simple  that  little,  if  any, 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
will  be  needed  in  executing  it,  the 
answer  is  the  same  that  "Pat"  made 
to  his  visitor  who  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  the  new  church  by  ob- 
serving: "It  beats  the  devil" — viz: 
"That's  the  intention,  sir." 


SOME   COMMENTS. 


Miss  Sutherland's  plea  for  the 
average  child,  the  commonplace,  un- 
noticed, unobtrusive  child,  touched  a 
resp(msive  chord,  I  am  sure,  in  many 
hearts.  When  a  teacher's  success  is 
judged  !)y  bcr  power  to  make  some- 


thing of  this  most  numerous  class  as 
well  as  by  her  influence  over  "bad 
boys"  and  skill  in  managing  them, 
or  by  her  ability  to  show  off  brilliant 
pupils,  our  schools  will  more  clearly 
accomplish    the    purpose    for    which 
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they  are  designed.  As  it  is,  the  two 
classes  named,  the  brilliant  and  the 
bad,  get  most  of  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion in  too  many  schools  and  the  poor 
little  neutrals  are  in  danger  of  being 
overlooked  entirely.  If  the  teachers 
who  read  this  have  not  already  been 
prompted  to  some  such  action  by 
Miss  Sutherland's  article,  let  me  sug- 
gest that  you  select  some  child  in 
your  school  of  whom  you  have  never 
taken  special  notice, —  one  of  the 
kind  of  whom  teachers  say  "I  hardly 
know  she  (or  he)  is  in  the  room." 
Notice  her  in  some  quiet  but  special 
way,  by  a  word,  look  or  smile.  If 
she  is  so  good,  so  neutral,  so  unob- 
trusive that  you  hardly  know  how  to 
get  at  her,  try  stopping  at  her  desk 
some  day  to  say  "You  don't  know 
what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  have  such  a 
good,  quiet,  hard-working  little  girl 
as  you  are  in  my  school."  James 
says  that  the  poor,  down-trodden 
worm  dichotomizes  the  cosmos  into 
the  me  and  the  not-me —  or  words  to 
that  effect  —  as  surely  as  the  most 
highly  developed  organism.  The  class 
of  children  of  whom  I  speak  know 
more  than  the  aforesaid  worm  what 
it  is  to  dichotomize  the  cosmos,  but 
they  do  it  just  the  same  as  if  they 
knew  all  about  it.  Experiment  a 
little  along  the  line  indicated  and  you 
will  prove  the  truth  of  the  saying. 
And  your  reward  will  be  sufficient 
when  you  see  the  responsive  flash  of 
joy  in  the  face  which  has  always  be- 
fore seemed  so  dull  and  wooden. 


\\'hen  a  man  reaches  such  prom- 
inence in  any  chosen  field  of  work 
that  he  can  rely  with  a  certain  de- 
^1^(1  of  confidence  upon  what  he  says 
on  any  subject  being  taken  ex  cath- 
edra he  needs  to  possess  a  very  un- 
usual amount  of  common  sense  to 
prevent  his  making  extreme,  some- 
times  absurd,   even   ridiculous   state- 


ments. He  is  especially  likely  to  do 
this  if  he  finds  that  the  public  is  be- 
ginning to  forget  about  him.  It  is- 
a  serious  question  whether  Stanley 
Hall  has  ever  really  been  so  great 
and  reliiable  an  authority  on  matters 
pertaining  to  education  in  general 
and  genetic  psychology  in  particular 
as  he  has  earnestly  labored  to  con- 
vince the  public  was  the  case.  How- 
ever, he  has  been  prominent  enough 
to  justify  the  notice  given  to  his  re- 
cent utterances  on  Confucianism  by 
The  Educational  Monthly.  That 
he  really  meant  what  he  said  is  very 
doubtful.  That  he  could  mean  it 
is  no  credit  to  his  intelligence  and 
judgment.  Hut  I  don't  believe  be 
meant  it.  Colonel  Parker  used  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  children  in  school  so  .anxious 
to  be  noticed  that  they  will  act  badly 
merely  to  attract  attention.  And 
there  are  grown-up  people  just  like 
that. 

Apropos  of  genetic  phychology  I 
am  tempted  to  narrate  an  incident,  or 
a  series  of  incidents,  which  came  to 
my  attention  recently.  I  hesitate  only 
because  to  tell  the  story  is,  in  a  way» 
to  violate  confidence,  and  also  be- 
cause I  may  be  judged  as  having  a 
prejudice  which  I  am  gratifying.  I 
have  no  prejudice,  and  shall  try  not 
to  be  so  personal  as  to  wound  any 
one's   sensibilities. 

A  young  man  preparing  a  thesis 
on  Child-study  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained some  rather  extraordinary 
privileges  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
town.  He  was  allowed  to  visit  one 
of  the  buildings,  a  large  one  with  an 
experienced  and  very  successful 
woman  as  its  principal.  Classes 
were  formed  for  his  experiments  and 
investigations  and  every  possible 
courtesy  shown  him  at  the  expense 
of   some    trouble   and   inconveniertce 
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to  the  teachers  and  principal.  Just 
how  successful  were  his  investiga- 
tions I  am  unable  to  say.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  he  improved  every  op- 
portunity and  created  several  to 
comment  with  the  greatest  freedom 
upon  the  management  of  the  school, 
more  than  intimating  several  times 
that  in  his  opinion  things  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  there  were  a  man, 
"a  strong,  manly  man,"  at  the  head 
of  affairs.  So  frank  and  frequent 
were  his  comments  that  they  reached 
the  ears  of  the  principal,  who  called 
him  to  her  office  and  gently  admon- 
ished him,  reminding  him  that  as  the 
guest  of  the  school  it  was  hardly  in 
good  taste  for  him  to  indulge  in  such 
criticisms.  He,  of  course,  disclaimed 
any  intention  to  viok^te  the  rules  of 
courtesy  or  to  show  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  kindness  shown  him.  He 
improved  the  opportunity,  also,  to  re- 
iterate the  tenets  of  his  faith.  Every 
such  school  needed  a  mixture  of  the 
masculine  influence  with  the  femin- 
ine. Boys  and  girls  would  be  alike 
benefited  by  having  strong,  kind, 
wise  men  in  charge  of  them. 

So  much  for  chapter  one.  The 
events  of  chapter  two  took  place  in 
the  autumn  following  the  spring 
when  occurred  those  already  nar- 
rated. The  young  man  of  the  thesis 
was  given  a  position  in  the  schools 
of  the  same  city.  A  few  days  after 
the  beginning  of  school  some  boys 
on  their  way  into  the  building  were 
indulging  in  some  very  harmless 
"horse-play," — as  boys  have  a  way 
of  doing,  you  know  —  chasing  each 
other  along  the  street  with  much 
noise  and  foolishness,  but  doing  no 
harm  whatever.  The  only  teacher 
in  sight  was  the  young  man  of  the 
thesis  and  theories.  Here  was  his 
opportunity  to  show  what  a  strong, 
manlv  man  could  do.     He  lost   no 


time  in  improving  it.  He  sallied 
forth  and  collared  one  of  the. boys. 
Unfortunately  he  was  a  strong,  manly 
boy,  albeit  without  thesis  and  theor- 
ies, except  possibly,  what  would  be 
comprised  in  knowing  what  to  do 
when  unjustly  attacked.  The  story 
goes  that  the  young  man  —  alas  for 
the  thesis  and  theories ! —  was  thrown- 
over  the  fence  (he  had  failed  to  **si2e 
up"  the  boy  selected  to  demonstrate- 
them  on  as  a  star  football  player) 
was  required  to  pay  for  a  torn  coat, 
and  —  alas  and  still  yet  alas !  — 
was  again  admonished,  this  time  by* 
his  principal,  who  informed  him  that 
his  class-room  afforded  him  sufficient 
scope  for  his  activities  and  advised, 
him  to  confine  them  strictly  withia 
its  limits  in  future. 


Something  else  in  The  Monthly 
rejoiced  my  heart  and  that  is  the 
way  Superintendent  Greenwood  talk- 
ed about  organized  play  for  children. 
The  best  expression  I  have  ever  heard 
of  the  relation  of  the  teacher  —  and, 
indeed,  of  the  parent  or  of  any  grown 
person  who  has  to  do  with  children 
—  was  from  Dr.  Winship,  who  spoke 
of  him  as  filling  the  place  of  the  ac- 
companist to  the  solo  performer  of 
a  musical  composition.  The  adult 
must  sustain,  encourage,  assist,  but 
he  must  not  get  in  his  ivay.  The 
child  must  perform  his  own  solo, 
must  be  allowed  the  freest  possible 
expression  of  his  individuality.  It  is 
all  right, —  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  fur- 
nish apparatus,  opportunities,  con- 
veniences for  play.  It  is  the  right 
thing  to  protect  the  little  and  the 
weak.  But  it  is  while  at  play  that 
the  child  is  most  fully  aiul  perfectly 
himself,  and  there  of  all  places  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  get  in  his  way. 
If  we  do  so  we  are  retarding  bis  de- 
velopment by  just  that  much. 
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MARIE'S    MISTAKE. 


Late  Friday  afternoon  of  the  sec- 
ond week  of  November  Mabel  and 
Marie  started  for  a  walk  in  the 
country.  This  was  wise,  for  both 
had  worked  very  hard  all  day  with 
forty  or  more  pupils.  They  agreed 
to  ignore  "shop"  and  for  a  long  time 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  conversa- 
tion on  general  lines,  including  the 
discussion  of  vacation  experiences. 

Finally  Marie  said,  "Mabel,  I 
must  talk  shop,  for  I  am  so  worried 
about  my  Thanksgiving  program. 
Have  you  commenced  thinking  about 
yours?" 

'*Ves,"  said  Mabel,  "you  know  it 
was  in  October  we  were  told  to  ob- 
serve Thanksgiving  Day  with  ap- 
propriate exercises.  Then  and  there 
I  began  to  think  about  it,  having 
learned  it  is  better  to  do  a  little  each 
day.  and  thus  avoid  anxiety  at  the 
last  moment." 

*'Well.  Mabel,  I  made  the  same 
resolution,  but  have  found  it  so  easy 
to  jjut  it  off,  and  it  seemed  that  iwo 
weeks  would  give  me  plenty  of  time. 
Really.  I  get  very  nervous  whenever 
I  think  about  it."' 

Mabel  continued,  "Whenever  a 
thought  ( ame  to  me  about  the  work  I 
wrote  it  down  in  a  note  book;  if  a. 
poem,  a  story,  or  a  suggestion  was 
found,  that  was  laid  by,  and  the 
reference  written  down.  And  do  you 
know  the  last  time  I  looked  at  the 
note  book  I  had  a  long  list  of  avail- 
able material  and  all  with  so  little 
effort." 

"Oh.  dear."  said  Marie,  "how  I 
wish  I  might  learn  to  plan  more 
effectively:  Miss  Stevens  has  told  me 
tliat  she  thinks  I  do  not  plan  my 
work  as  I  should." 

"Marie.   I  know  vou  are  conscien- 


tious, that  you  want  to  succeed,  so 
listen  carefully  to  Miss  Stevens*  ad- 
vice. Overcome  this  weakness  and 
you  may  become  an  efficient  teacher, 
bid  you  ever  think  how  our  great 
political  leaders  plan  their  cam- 
paigns, —  do  they  rush  pell-mell 
into  their  work?  Does  a  lawyer  rush 
into  cases  brought  to  him  without 
planning  every  possible  defense,  and 
providing  against  every  probable  at- 
tack? Doesn't  a  doctor  study  and 
carefully  diagnose  the  needs  of  all 
his  patients?  Did  an  architect  ever 
draw  the  plans  of  any  large  building 
without  considering  every  detail? 
Could  Michael  Angelo  have  given  to 
the  world  his  "Sistim?  Ceiling,"  hib 
"Last  Judgment,"  his  "Moses"  or 
his  "David,"  without  knowing  just 
what  he  was  going  tt)  do ;  or  could 
Raphael  have  given  his  soul-satisfy- 
ing Madonnas,  without  study,  with- 
out thought,  without  preparation? 
Should,  then,  a  teacher  present  any 
lesson  or  ]>rogram,  without  planning, 
without  thinking  of  what  has  gone 
before,  as  well  as  of  what  is  to  fol- 
low, and  expect  to  get  good  results?" 

"Mabel,  don't  say  another  word, 
you  and  Miss  Stevens  have  shown 
me  my  weakness  and  henceforth,  I 
shall  prove  to  both  that  I  have 
learned  one  valuable  lesson  this 
month.  I  am  coming  to  see  you  soon, 
for  I  want  to  see  your  Thanksgiving 
notes.  Miss  Stevens  says  I  may  see 
hers  anytime,  also.  Perhaps  I  can 
find  some  suggestion  for  my  Christ- 
mas work." 

"All  right,  Marie,  you  are  per- 
fectly welcome  to  them."  By  this 
time  the  girls  had  reached  the  home 
of  Marie,  and  as  it  was  late,  they 
])arted  with  a  heary  "good-bye." 


Marie's  Mistake. 


im 


The  days  that  followed  were  busy 
ones,  for  each  was  getting  ready  for 
the  program ;  the  one  perfectly  calm, 
—  gently  leading  and  guiding  her 
pupils,  the  other  nervous  and  ex- 
cited, with  a  spirit  of  unrest  prevail- 
ing in  her  school.  Marie  was  con- 
scious that  her  preparation  had  been 
a  failure,  hut  she  said  with  emphasis 
that  it  would  be  the  last. 

Very  early  in  December  she  went 
to  see  her  friends  and  had  another 
frank  talk  with  them  about  her 
*'weak  point."  She  saw  how  they 
classified  their  material,  and  what  a 
labor-saving  device  it  was.  The  fol- 
lowing were  a  few  of  the  suggestion-j 
she  read: 

Let  this  be  your  motto:  "Think 
for  yourself;  one  good  idea  but 
known  to  be  thy  own,  is  worth  a 
thousand,  gleaned  from  fields,  by 
others  sown.*' 

Put  your  own  personality,  your 
own  individuality,  into  whatever  you 
attempt;  if  you  find  a  good  sugges- 
tion, think  about  it,  turn  it  over  and 
over  in  your  mind,  until  it  becomes 
a  part  of  you.  Then  you  will  be 
able  to  work  it  out  with  force,  with 
enthusiasm. 

Let  the  Thanksgiving,  the  Christ- 
mas, the  February  exercises  be  the 
culmination  of  the  work  done  dur- 
ing the  month.  Give  the  pai;ents 
and  friends  some  idea  of  the  regu- 
lar work.  They  visit  seldom,  why 
not  give  a  short  spelling  lesson,  some 
of  the  language,  geography,  compo- 
sition or  drawing  work,  based  on  the 
day  to  be  celebrated. 

Be  sure  to  impress  the  children 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  —  so  many  think  of  it  as  a  day 
of  feasting  and  fun.  It  is  this  but 
far  more.  What  did  it  mean  to  the 
early  Pilgrims?  What  should  ir 
mean  to  us? 

So  much  of  the  real  spirit  can  be 


brought  out  in  the  morning  talks. 
Read  or  learn  some  of  the  following 
Psalms:  13,  6.  23;  24,  1 ;  ii.  18.  19; 
37,  3;  50,  7.  15.  23;  57,  9.  11;  95, 
1.  6.  Also  Gen..  8,  22.  Write  on 
the  hoard  the  words,  "I  am  thankful 
for:*'  use  bright  crayon.  Have  chil- 
dren suggest  freely,  but  let  the 
teacher  write  only  the  best.  Get 
away  from  the  idea  of  naming  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  or  food.  One 
word  —  as  clothing,  is  sufficient : 
food,  good  homes,  kind  parents, 
teachers,  free  country,  schools,  wor- 
ship, health,  etc 

Invite  a  minister  to  give  a  short 
Thanksgiving  talk  some  morning. 
The  teacher  could  choose  whom  she- 
preferred,  or  allow  the  school.  Have 
the  invitation  come  from  the  school, 
and  let  it  be  written  by  a  member  of 
the  class. 

The  historical  facts  pertaining  to* 
Thanksgiving  should  be  clearly  given. 
Draw  a  map  on  the  board,  trace  the 
journey  made  by  the  Pilgrims.  Have 
the  full  Thanksgiving  story  given.. 
The  child  who  tells  this  well  could 
be  the  one  to  do  it  the  last  afternoon. 

If  l)ooklets  are  made  telling  and 
illustrating  the  full  story  or  any  part 
of  it,  the  best  could  he  read  and  the 
rest  displayed. 

Give  the  plot  for  a  "Thanksgiving 
story.  Have  the  children  write  a 
story  following  this  outline;  have  the 
best  read  or  told.  Or  subjects  like 
the  following  might  be  used  for  com- 
position work:  "What  I  Shall  Do 
Thanksgiving  Day;"  "'The  Dav 
.\fter  Thanksgiving;"  "What  I  Did 
Last  'Thanksgiving:"  "What  Thanks- 
giving Means  to  Mother;"  "What  I 
Might  Do  to  make  Someone  Happy." 
Have  children  suggest  topics  for 
romposition  work.  Tell  a  Thanks- 
giving story  and  have  children  choose 
the  subject.  Commence  one  and  al- 
low them  to  finish  it.. 
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Cut  out  pumpkins,  turkeys,  colonial 
liats;  color  these  and  have  children 
-write  invitations  to  parents  and 
friends  on  the  other  side.  Tell  them 
this  is  to  be  a  "secret"  until  all  are 
ready  to  be  delivered. 

Allow  the  children  to  decorate  the 
black-boards.  They  thoroughly  enjoy 
this.  The  best  "artist"  might  give 
a  ''chalk  talk." 

Appoint  a  decorating  committee. 
They  will  take  great  pride  in  making 
the  room  look  attractive.  Use  flags 
!in  decorating.  Carry  out  the  Harvest 
Home  idea.  String  corn  and  buck- 
eyes. Use  pictures  illustrating  Pil- 
grim Life,  Dutch  Life,  Indian  Life. 
The  following  pictures  can  be  bought 
of  the  Perry  company  and  used  adr 
vantageously :  "Embarkation  of  the 
Pilgrims;"  "The  Mayflower  in  Ply- 
mouth Harbor;"  "Departure  of  May- 
flower from  Delft  Haven;"  "Land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims;"  "Puritans  go- 
ing to  Church." 

(Quotations  could  be  written  on  the 
board  by  the  children. 

Dramatize  a  reading  lesson  or 
some  of  the  language  work. 

The  president's  Proclamation  could 
be  rend  or  explained. 

Write  the  words  "Thanksgiving 
Da\"  on  tlie  board.  See  who  can 
make  the  lortgcst  list  of  words  from 
tluNi'  \vnrd>^.  Write  "Thanksj;iving 
Words''  oil  the  board.  Have  chil- 
dren write  words  they  use  in  telling 
the  Thanksgiving  story  as  Indians, 
bleak,  Mayflower,  governor,  courage, 
Holland,  sulTering.  Standish,  etc. 

Also  make  a  list  of  "Thanksgivinl; 
Dinner"  words,  as  turkey,  appetite. 
I)ickles.  salad,  celery,  friends,  mince 
pie.  invite,  gravy,  relations,  etc.  Chil- 
dren suggest  the  word  and  teacher 
write  it  on  the  board.  When  the 
list  is  sufficiently  long,  the  teacher 
can  cay.  "Children,  heads  down." 
Then  erase  one,  two  or  more  words. 


At  the  command,  "Ready,"  all  heads 
will  be  up  and  soon  the  hands,  show- 
ing they  know  the  missing  word.  The 
teacher  may  write  the  word  in  its 
proper  place  or  allow  the  pupil.  Use 
tact  in  knowing  just  when  to  stop 
with  any  device. 

Sometimes  say,  "I  am  thinking  of 
a  Thanksgiving  word.  How  many 
can  guess  it,  each  dash  represents  a 

letter." .     They 

will  make  several  guesses,  as  turkeys, 
courage,  captain,  etc.  The  word  in 
mind  might  be  Indians. 

The  boys  would  be  interested  in  a 
flag  drill.  Perhaps  there  is  an  awk- 
ward boy  who  could  be  helped  by  be- 
ing chosen  captain.  Inspire  him  with 
the  dignity  of  his  position.  Probably 
an  eighth  grade  boy  could  drill  the 
boys  until  the  captain  learned  the 
commands.  A  little  judicious  praise 
or  criticism,  and  co-operation  by  the 
teacher  will  help  greatly. 

Allow  each  child  to  announce  each 
number  of  the  program.  Have  some 
of  tlie  children  to  act  as  ushers.  Just 
as  much  as  possible  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after  the  comfort  of  the 
guests. 

The  Plan  Books,  St.  Nicholas, 
Youth's  Companion  and  all  Teach- 
ers' Magazines  contain  much  helpful 
material.  Below  is  a  short  list  of 
Thanksgiving  material : 

Stories  of  Colonies,  Mara  Pratt. 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  Nina 
Moore. 

The  Story  Hour,  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin. 

Corn  song.  The  Huskers,  Whittier. 

Miles  Standish,  Hiawatha,  Long- 
fellow. * 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  Felicia 
Hemans. 

November,  R.  H.  Stoddard. 

How  a  Pumpkin  Helped  Johnny 
to  be  Thankful. 
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Stories  in  Season. 

Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New 
England,  Alice  M.  Earle.  Chapter 
^. 

That  Things  are  no  Worse,  Sire, 
H,  H.  Jackson. 

Beads  for  a  Name. 

Little  Knights  and  Ladies. 

-An  Old-Fashioned  Thanksgiving. 

Aimt  Jo*s  Scrap  Bag. 

Ezra's  Thanksgiving  Out  West, 
Eugene  Field. 

For  an  Autumn  Festival,  Whittier. 


Why  Do  We  Keep  Thanksgiving, 
Every  Day  Plans. 

Jack  O'Lantern  Drill,  Every  Day 
Plans. 

As  Marie  thoughtfully  wended  her 
way  homeward,  she  resolved  that  her 
Christmas  program  would  be  a  suc- 
cess, and  to  write  the  following  on 
slips  of  paper  and  leave  one  on  the 
desk  of  each  of  her  friends. 

"Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my 
worthy  friend,  for  the  lesson  thou 
hast  taught.*' 


O.  T.  R.  C. 


[We  are  glad  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing outlines  by  Supt.  Sharkey  to 
^de  the  members  of  the  Reading 
•Circle  in  their  work  month  by  month. 
The  reference  to  supplementary  books 
will  be  helpful  to  any  who  wish  to 
investigate  the  subject  more  fully, 
and  we  trust  that  the  special  outlines 
and  articles  which  will  appear  each 
month  in  these  columns  will  be  of 
Teal  value  to  all  readers  of  the 
course.  We  want  to  do  all  that  can 
be  done  to  make  this  the  best  year  in 
the  history  of  the  O.  T.  R.  C. — 
Editor.] 

^SUGGESTIVE     PLAN     OF    STUDY     FOR 

READING  CIRCLE  BOOKS    - 

1908-1909. 

By  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey.  Van  Wert. 
EVOLUTION    AND    ANIMAL    LIFE. 

This  book  opens  a  new  field  to 
Heading  Circle  members  and  the 
-names  of  the  authors  is  a  warrant 
that  the  book  is  a  careful  statement 
•of  modem  scientific  views  in  relation 
to  this  great  study.     These  men  arc 


the  foremost,  sanest,  and  most  con- 
servative students  of  Biology  and 
Zoology  who  have  ever  written  ob 
these  subjects. 

Chapters  IX,  XI,  XII,  XIII, 
XVI,  XIX  may  be  omitted,  at  itim 
option  of  the  individual  reader  or  of 
the  Circle. 

Plan  by  Months, 

September,  chapters  I  and  II; 
October,  III  and  IV;  November,  V 
and  VI;  (Read  X  with  V  and  VI). 
December,  VII  and  VIII;  January. 
XIV  and  XV;  February,  XVII  and 
XVIII;  March,  XX  and  XXI. 

Supplementary  Books. 

"Animal  Studies,"  ''Jordan,  Heath 
and  Kellogg-;'  "School  Zoology,"  M. 
Burnet]  "Origin  of  Species,"  Dar- 
win; "Darwinism,"  Wallace]  "Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Animali,** 
Wallace ;  "The  Malay  Archipelago," 
Wallace]  "Science  Sketches,"  Jor- 
dan; "Excursions  of  an  Evolution- 
ist." Fiske]  "Mutual  Aid,"  Kropot- 
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kin ;  "New  Creations  in  Plant  Life," 
Harwood;  "L»amarck,  His  Life  and 
Work,"  Packard. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The  Board  of  Control  considers 
this  book  and  the  subjea  of  sociology 
eminently  fitted  to  the  class  of  read- 
ers to  be  found  doing  the  work  of 
the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

Suggestive  Plan  by  Months. 

September,  Book  I  and  as  collat- 
eral reading  Ely's  Evolution  of  In- 
dustrial Society;  October  and  No- 
vember, Book  II  and  Gidding's  Prin- 
ciples of  Soci.^logy;  December,  Book 
III  and  Brinton's  Basis  of  Sociai 
Relations:  January,  Book  IV;  Feb- 
ruary, Book  V;  March,  Book  VI; 
April,  Book  VII. 

Other  Supplementary  Books, 

"Immigration,"  Hall',  "American 
Charities,"  Warner;  "Social  Con- 
trol," Ross;  "Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Society,"  Vincent  and 
Small;  "The  Land  Question," 
Francis  Walker;  "Democracy  and 
Social  Ethics,"  Addams. 

For  any  current  discussions  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  will 
be  of  special  help  and  interest. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ESSAYS. 

Each  essay  is  a  standard  classic. 
Each  author  is  known  as  a  writer  of 
vigorous  English.  Each  subject  ap- 
peals to  the  student  of  today. 

The  last  five  essays  might  easily  be 
made  the  basis  of  splendid  work  in 
History. 

Suggestive  Plan. 

Read  these  essays  in  order,  one  in 
September,  two  in  October,  two  in 
November,  two  in  December. 

Supplement  each  essay  by  another 


by  the  same  author;  or  by  another 
author  on  the  same  line  of  thought. 

Read  the  last  five  essays  during 
January,  February  and  March  and 
with  them  read  biographies  of  Mor- 
ley,  Froude,  Carlyle,  Macaulay,.and 
Freeman. 

REPRCSEfllTATIVE  ESSAYS. 

THE  8AOE  OP  CONCORD. 

By  B.  M.  C. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  born 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  25, 
1803.  The  family  made  famous  by 
his  birth  was  already  remarkable  for 
the  long  succession  of  clergymen  in 
its  genealogy.  While  Emerson,  him- 
self, believed  that  everybody  has  at 
birth  as  good  a  chance  as  Adam  to 
do  right  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  us  that  he  in- 
herited from  the  seven  generations 
of  preachers  that  preceded  him  many 
of  the  qualities  that  entered  into  his 
philosophy  in  after  life. 

He  expresses  his  views  and  theor- 
ies in  his  poetry  and  essays,  but 
when  he  tries  to  explain  his  philoso- 
phy he  is  hard  to  understand.  It  is 
related  that  when  asked  to  explain 
one  of  his  difficult  sayings  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  had  meant,  but  that  he  had 
felt  that  way  when  he  wrote  it. 

As  a  boy  he  was  not  prominent  in 
the  Latin  school  which  he  attended, 
neither  was  he  particularly  distin- 
guished in  his  college  cai'eer  and 
Holmes,  himself  a  Cambridge  boy, 
who  had  a  near  relative  in  the  same 
class,  never  heard  of  him  before  he 
settled,  as  a  minister,  "except  as  keep- 
ing school  for  a  short  time  in  Cam- 
bridge," Certainly  there  must  be 
enc:ouragement  here  or  the  teacher 
who  may  be  discouraged  because  her 
pupils  arc  not  doing  brilliant  work  in 
the  (lass   room. 
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Following  the  ancestral  vocation 
he  became  a  preacher  and  began  his 
first  pastorate  in  Boston.  His  radical 
views,  which  cannot  be  discussed 
here,  soon  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  resign  his  charge,  which  was  done 
with  the  most  friendly  feelings  on 
both  sides.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Emerson  during  this  time  was  a 
great  sorrow. 

Soon  after,  he  visited  Europe  and 
realized  his  wish,  with  which 'he  said 
his  narrow  and  desultory  reading  had 
inspired  him,  to  see  Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, Landor,  De  Quincey  and  Car- 
lyle.  It  seems  strange  that  of  all  of 
these  the  most  lasting  friendship 
should  have  sprung  up  between  him 
and  "the  grim  Scotchman.''  In  spite 
of  the  "radical  difference  of  temper- 
ament and  entirely  opposite  views  of 
life,"  this  friendship  lasted  until  the 
death  of  Carlyle. 

After  his  return  ff om  abroad  he 
became  a  resident  of  Concord,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  lived  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned gambrel-roofed  house,  built  for 
his  grandfather,  and  made  famous 
as  the  "Old  Manse."  Here  he  wrote 
"Nature;"  and,  some  years  later, 
Hawthorne  wrote  his  "Mosses  From 
an  Old  Manse."  Emerson  afterward 
moved  into  the  "plain,  square,  wooden 
house,"  with  which  all  visitors  to 
Concord  are  familiar.  Here  he  passed 
the.  remainder  of  his  life  writing 
lecturing,  and  philosophizing.  He 
boasted  that  any  man  knocking  at 
his  door  should  have  his  attention 
and  his  manner  was  always  "exquis- 
itely polite  and  gentle." 

Wendell  says:  "As  time  passes, 
it  grows  more  and  more  clear  that 
by  far  the  most  eminent  figure  among 
the  Transcendentalists,  if  not  in  all 
the  literary  history  of  America,  was 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson."  While  we 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  Transcen- 
dentalism and  especially  not  with  the 


individual  idealistic  theories  of  Emer- 
son we  recognize,  among  other  quali- 
ties, his  wonderful  optimism,  his 
ability  to  awaken  thought,  his  indi- 
viduality, his  purity  of  life,  his  beau- 
tiful character,  and  his  high  aspira- 
tions. 

Holmes  says  that  "he  had  the  same 
lofty  aim  as  Milton.  *  *  * 
That  in  elevation,  purity,  nobility, 
of  natiire,  he  is  worthy  to  stand  with 
the  great  poet  and  patriot,  who  be- 
gan like  him  as  a  school  master,  and 
ended  as  the  teacher  in  a  school  house 
which  had  for  its  walls  the  horizons 
of  every  region  where  English  is 
spoken." 

Emerson  died  on  April  27,  1882. 

QUOTATIONS   FROM  EMERSON. 

The  ancestor  of  every  action  is  a 
thought. 

Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 

The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is 
to  be  one. 

Good  manners  are  made  up  of 
petty  sacrifices. 

Self-trust  is  the  essence  of  hero- 
ism. 

No  circmnstances  can  repair  a  de- 
fect in  character. 

Books  are  the  best  things  well 
used;    abused,  among  the  worst. 

The  most  interesting  writing  b 
that  which  does  not  quite  satisfy  the 
reader.  *  *  *  The  trouble  with 
most  writers  is  they  spread  too  thin. 

Life  is  a  train  of  moods  like  a 
string  of  beads«  and  as  we  pass 
through  them  they  prove  to  be  the 
many  colored  lenses  which  paint  the 
world  their  own  hue. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

Matthew  Arnold,  critic  essayist, 
and  poet,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold 
of  Rugby  fame,  was  born  at  Lale- 
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ham  near  Staines,  England,  Decem- 
ber 24,   1822. 

He  began  his  education  in  a  priv- 
ate school,  spent  a  year  at  Winches- 
ter College,  entered  Rugby  in  1837, 
won  a  scholarship  at  Balloit  College, 
Oxford,  in  1840,  and  while  there 
won  not  only  a  Latin  prize,  but  also 
the  Neudigate  prize  which  was  an- 
nually awarded  for  the  best  verses 
in  English.  Arnold's  poem  was  en- 
titled "Cromwell."  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1845, 
taught  at  Rugby  in  1848,  and  in  1851 
was  appointed  an  inspector  of  schools 
in  which  position  he  did  much  to 
raise  the  standard  of  elementary  ed- 
ucation. In  1857  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  poetry  at  Oxford  which 
he  retained  for  ten  years.  In  1859, 
1865,  and  1885  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  government  to  visit  the  Con- 
tinent to  study  school  methods  in  use 
there.  In  1883  and  1886  he  lectured 
in  the  United  States. 

Arnold's  first  published  work  was 
*'The  Strayed  Reveller  and  Other 
Poems"  in  1849,  under  the  initial 
**A."  In  1852  "Empedocles  on  Etna 
and  Other  Poems"  appeared  and  con- 
tained "Tristram  and  Iseult,"  and 
lyrics  such  as  "A  Sunmier  Night," 
*'The  Youth  of  Man,"  and  "Faded 
Leaves.'  The  "Poems"  of  1853  in- 
clude "Sohrab  and  Rustum,"  "The 
Scholar  Gypsy,"  and  others.  "Balder 
Dead,"  "Rugby  Chapel,"  the  elegy  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  West- 
minister Abbey  are  other  well  known 
poems. 

Arnold's  prose  is  best  known  per- 
haps, by  his  "Essays  in  Criticism," 
two  scries.  "Culture"  and  "Anarchy," 
"Literature  and  Dogma,"  "Mixed 
Essays'"  and  "Irish  Essays"  are  some 
of  his  other  works.  Some  of  his 
"stocks  phrases"  are  "sweetness  and 


Tht,"   the 


the  not 


ourselves  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness." 

The  following  estimates  of  Arnold 
by  some  of  our  best  known  writers 
will  be  of  value : 

"The  moment  we  meet  him  as  a 
critic  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
master.  *  *  *  He  is  the  keen- 
est, the  wisest  critic  so  far  adorning 
English  literature.  *  *  *  Ar- 
nold's oft-sung  phrases,  instead  of  af- 
fectations, are  formulated  truths  witb 
catch-words  which,  once  caught, 
cling  like  burrs." — John  Vance 
Cheney. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  as  a  critic  of 
literature  that  Arnold  is  destined  to 
leave  his  deepest  mark.  *  *  He 
is  the  apostle  of  culture  and  clear  in- 
telligence. *  *  He  lacks  the 
broad,  paternal  sympathetic  element 
that  the  first  order  of  men  possess. 

*  ♦  *  All  his  sympathies  are  with 
the  influences  which  make  for  cor- 
rectness, for  discipline,  for  taste,  for 
perfection,  rather  than  those  that 
favor  power,  freedom,  originality,  in* 
dividuality  and  the  more  heroic  and 
primary  qualities.  *  *  *  His 
works,  as  models  of  urbanity  and  lu- 
cidity, will  endure ;  still,  they  do  not 
contain  the  leaven  which  leavens  and 
modifies  races  and  times. —  John 
Burroughs. 

"His  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  ideas. 

♦  *  *  Matthew  Arnold  never 
dreamed.  He  lived  a  strenous  in- 
tellectual life,  and  his  poetry  i-  the 
outcome  of  his  thinking.  *  *  ^ 
Intellectual  doubt  has  found  its 
voice  in  Matthew  Arnold's  most  sin- 
cere utterances,  and  doubt  can  never 
touch  a  wide  circle.  *  *  * 
There  is  a  touch  of  literary  dandy-  ^ 
ism  in  all  Arnold's  prose.  He  always 
figures  as  some  one  has  well  said,  a< 
*a  superior  person'  talking  down  \^ 
the  intellectual  incapacities  of  bis  in- 
feriors."—  George   Dawson. 
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* 'Arnold's  prose  is  luminous  like  a 
steel  mirror.  *  *  *  His  power 
of  poetic  expression  is  founded  on  a 
delicate  simplicity  of  taste." —  R.  H. 
Hutton. 

"Mr.  Arnold's  poems  draw  their 
life  entirely  from  the  proud  self-con- 
scious zone  of  modern  experience, 
and  have  scarcely  given  forth  one  sin- 
gle note  of  popular  grief  or  joy." — 
E.  C.  Stedman. 

"No  countryman  of  ours  since 
Keats  died  has  made  or  has  found 
words  fall  into  such  faultless  folds 
and  forms  of  har^^onions  line."  — 
Swinburne. 

EVOLUTION  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE  — 
ARTICLE  3. 

By  Dr.  J.  A.  Caller.  Miani  University. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  in- 
heritance, distinction  should  be  made 
between  transmission  and  inheritance 
proper.  "The  physical  basis  of  here- 
dity is  fotmd  in  the  structures  within 
the  protoplasm  of  the  germ  cell." 
The  mechanism  of  the  cell  is  not 
affected  by  outside  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand  a  parent  may  transmit 
to  offspring  a  condition  in  which  the 
cells  may  be  checked  in  their  devel- 
opment While  all  the  inherited  pos- 
sibilities may  be  present,  the  organ- 
ism may  never  fully  develop  or  may- 
he  it  falls  a  prey  to  diseases  which 
would  not  attack  a  robust  organism. 
Tuberculosis  is  not  inherited  but  the 
condition  which  makes  one  liable  to 
that  disease  may  be  transmitted.  "Per- 
fect development  requires  the  high- 
est nutrition"  and  this  whole  subject 
belongs  rather  to  hygiene  than  to  in- 
heritance. 

Those  things  that  are  inherited, 
however  they  may  have  been  at  first 
acquired,  are  extremely  tenacious  and 
cling  to  the  offspring  generation 
after  generation  even  long  after  they 


have  ceased  to  be  of  any  use  to  the 
organism.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  internal  structure  of  animals. . 
Thus  it  is  said  that  "the  inside  of  an 
animal  tells  what  it  is,  the  outside 
where  it  has  been."  The  outside  may 
be  the  result  of  a  survival  of  those  in- 
dividuals that  are  adjusted  to  en- 
vironment, but  internal  structure  may 
persist  for  ages.  The  anatomist  Wied- 
ersheim  records  180  organs  in  man 
which  were  once  of  use  but  which  are 
now  only  vestiges  of  organs.  In  the 
embryo  of  man  there  is  a  tail  of  eight 
distinct  bones  which  in  later  devel- 
opment are  closely  joined  forming  the 
coccyx.  The  vermiform  appendix  is 
only  a  vestige  of  a  long  caecum  which 
was  once  useful  in  the  process  of  di- 
gestion. The  embryo  of  man  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  a  fish  in  that  both  have 
gill  slits  which  in  man  disappear  as 
development  advances.  The  muscles 
in  man  once  used  for  movement  of 
the  ears  are  now  vestigial.  Thus 
numerous  examples  of  the  persistence 
of  traits,  characters,  and  organisms 
in  man  and  other  animals  might  be 
given.  That  these  organs  are  vesti- 
gial is  shown  by  atavism,  i.  e.,  a  re- 
version to  the  state  of  some  distant 
ancestor.  For  example,  the  splint 
bone  in  a  horse's  leg  is  a  vestige  and 
a  colt  is  born  now  and  then  with  five 
toes  and  hoofs,  the  number  which 
fossils  and  skeletons  show  the  horse 
ohce  had. 

If  nature  is  so  slow  in  dropping 
characteristics,  it  is  reasonable  also 
to  suspect  that  she  would  be  slow  in 
taking  on  new  ones.  Physical  char- 
acters are  most  easily  observed,  but 
certain  general  tendencies  of  the 
whole  nature  are  also  inherited  and 
are  as  permanent  as  the  physical.  A 
boy  who  is  born  with  strong  manly 
potentialities  may  be  surrounded  by 
all  conditions  which  would  tend  to 
make  of  him  a  "sissy,"  but  he  will 
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not  be  one.  There  is  little  danger 
that  the  next  generation  of  men 
will  lack  in  virility  as  a  result  of  the 
host  of  women  teachers  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  It  is  a  consolation  to 
most  of  us  who  are  teachers  that  in 
spite  of  our  numerous  mistakes  there 
are  some  things  about  a  child  which 
we  cannot  change  or  harm.  TIil* 
work  of  the  teacher  is  not  to  eradicate 
inherited  characteristics,  for  that  can 
not  be  done,  but  to  check  and*  make, 
as  it  were,  vestiginal  those  qualities 
that  are  undesirable,  and  cultivate 
into  a  habit  the  desirable  ones.  Self- 
ishness for  example,  is  an  inherited 
character,  but  by  culture  it  may  be 
kept  in  the  background  while  altru- 
ism is  made  prominent. 

The  matter  of  inheritance  of  ac- 
quired characteristics  has  long  been 
debated,  i.  e.,  is  it  possible  for  off- 
spring to  inherit  characteristics  which 
the  parents  did  not  inherit  but  ac- 
quired during  their  lifetime.  La- 
mark  and  his  followers,  including 
Herbert  Spencer,  strongly  affirmed 
this .  doctrine,  while  Weismann  and 
bis  followers,  including  Huxley  as 
stoutly  maintain  that  "there  is  no 
room  for  the  inheritance  of  charac- 
ters not  pre-established  within  the 
germ."  There  seems  to  be  but  little 
direct  evidence  that  the  Lamarkian 
doctrine  is  correct.  That  which  de- 
termines inheritance  is  a  deep-seated 
complex,  and  persistent  mechanism 
of  the  germ  cell.  Changes  in  the  en- 
vironment or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual may  easily  affect  the  devel- 
opment of  an  organism,  but  not  the 
mechanism  of  the  cell.  A  weak  or 
diseased  child  may  have  within  his 
cells  the  potentialities  of  the  most 
robust  and  when  he  in  turn  begets 
offspring  they  may  be  what  the  par- 
ent should  have  been,  though  this 
may  be  prevented  by  lack  of  "nour- 
ishment," not  by  change  of  mechan- 


ism. There  is  but  little  evidence  of 
the  inheritance  of  effects  of  extrinsic 
forces.  Sheep  are  born  with  a  full 
tail  though  the  tails  of  countless 
generations  of  their  ancestors  have 
been  cut  off.  But  if  the  parents  de- 
vote their  lives  to  music  or  fine  art 
or  the  development  of  a  mind  strong 
in  reasoning  or  criticism,  will  the 
children  inherit  in  any  part  what  the 
parent  has  thus  required?  The  fact 
that  the  children  often  continue  the 
work  of  such  parents  is  no  evidence 
of  an  inheritance.  The  parents  only 
developed  a  potentiality  already 
within  them,  and  the  environment  of 
the  children  is  naturally  such  as  to 
stimulate  an  effort  at  development 
along  the  same  lines.  Thus  depelop- 
ment  along  certain  lines  is  of  ten  mis- 
taken for  aJi  inheritance.  .  Success 
along  any  line  is  mainly  .a  matter  of 
development,  and  one  who* is  a  suc- 
cess in  one  line  of  effort  would  have 
been  an  equal  success  in  almost  anj 
other  line  of  work. 

An  effort  has  been  made,  though 
not  yet  successful,  to  obtain  experi- 
mental evidence  on  the  subject  inher- 
itance of  acquired  characters  by  trans-    I 
planting  ovules  from  one  animal  to 
another.    Thus,  if  the  ovaries  of  one 
rabbit  are  by  surgical  operation  placed 
in  another,   then  the   characteristics 
of  the  offspring  would  show  whether 
or  not  the  parent  cell  within  itself 
determined     the     characteristics    or 
whether  the  offspring  would  partake 
of   the   peculiarities   of   this   second 
parent  into  which  the  ovaries  were 
transplanted.     This  experiment  may 
be  successfully  made,  but  it  is  prob- 
able the  results  will  show  that  the 
offspring  will  be  as  they  would  have 
been  if  the  ovaries  had  been  left  in 
the  first  parent,  just  as  a  graft  on 
a  tree  will  produce  the  fruit  of  the 
graft  and  not  that  of  the  limb  which 
has  been  cut  away. 
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"We  have  no  proof  to  show  that 
the  environment  of  one  generation 
determines  the  heredity  of  the  next," 
but  Herbert  Spencer  once  asked  a 
very  interesting  question  which  has 
not  yet  been  answered  satisfactorily: 
"Is  civilization  the  inheritance  of 
the  power  gained  by  past  excesses,  or 
is  it  simply  the  acquisition  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  past  successes  have 
produced  ?" 

SOCIOLOGY  FOR  NOVCMBCR. 

By  Supt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  Van  Wert. 

Book  II,  Chapters  VI  to  XI,  in- 
clusive. 

Read  Giddings'  Principles  of  So- 
ciology. This  book,  with  the  one 
recommended  in  these  notes  for 
September  form  an  excellent  basis 
for  a  very  clear  understanding  of 
the  work  in  the  chapters  we  are  now 
studying.  Brinton's  Primitive  Re- 
ligions will  make  fine  reading  in  con- 
nection with  Chapters  X  and  XI. 

The  first  paragraph  in  Chapter 
VI  gives  us  at  least  tbree  definitions 
for  the  social  organization  known  as 
the  "State" ;  besides,  setting  forth  its 
purpose  the  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  organizations 
more  limited  in  their  functions.  Read 
with  this  chapter  the  introductory 
chapters  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  "The 
State."  Under  ""Polis"  or  City-state 
read  something  on  the  early  Grecian 
and  Italian  cities  and  on  the  Hansa 
Torons. 

This  chapter  traces  the  evolution 
of  the  organization  of  the  simpler 
forms  of  primitive  attempts  at  social 
organization  through  conflicts,  amal- 
gamations, from  family  to  tribe, 
brotherhood,  kingship,  federation  of 
neighboring  tribes,  to  the  complex 
highly  organized  modem  state  de- 
scribed in  the  closing  paragraph  of 
the    chapter.       The    paragraph    on 


"Prominent  Forces  in  State  Build- 
ing." 

Chapter  VII  on  the  Theory  and 
Functions  of  the  "State"  is  directly 
and  practically  valuable  to  teachers 
and  every  faithful  member  of  the 
Reading  Circle  will  teach  History 
better  for  having  studied  this  chap- 
ter. 

Chapters  VIII  and  IX  are  splen- 
did treatises  on  the  simpler  leading 
facts  and  principles  of  economics,  and 
in  studying  these  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  special  subject  of 
these  eleven  chapters  is  Evolution  of 
the  modern  State.  In  this  study  we 
see  how  all  human  interests  tend  to- 
'ward  organization. 

Chapter  X  on  the  geneses  and  Evo- 
lution of  Ethics  is  important,  ( 1 )  on 
account  of  the  essential  part  that 
ethical  conduct  plays  in  all  social 
activities,  (2)  on  account  of  the 
manner  of  treatment  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ethical  sense,  (3)  be- 
cause we  are  living  in  the  time  of 
the  culmination  of  the  great  reform 
movements  that  have  so  influenced 
history  and  civilization  during  the 
last  500  years. 

Read  Ward's  Dynamic  Sociology, 
pp.  320  to  376. 

Chapter  XI  not  only  treats  of  the 
influence  of  religion  on  social  life, 
as  its  title  indicates ;  but  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  religious  idea. 

Another  book,  "Social  Control," 
RosSj  in  the  Citizens'  Library,  from 
which  series  the  book  we  are  study- 
ing is  taken,  has  a  chapter  on  "Be- 
lief" that  should  be  read  in  this  con- 
nection. 

These  last  two  chapters  open  fresh 
fields  for  thought  and  discussion. 

TOPICS  AND  QUESTIONS. 

Distinguish  between  State  and 
Government ;  between  State  and  peo- 
ple ;  between  the  State  and  geograph- 
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ical  unit  which  marks  the  territorial 
limits  of  any  form  of  government. 

Define  the  terms:  natural  races, 
ethic  society,  metronymic  organiza- 
tion, natural  justice,  ethical  and  non- 
ethical  religion,  altruism,  animism. 

Discuss  Ward's  theory,  "Deception 
is  the  normal  mode  of  intellectual 
action."       

NONSCNCE  ALPHABET. 

G  was  a  goat 

Who  was  spotted  and  brown; 
When  he  did  not  lie  still, 

We  walked  up  and  down. 
Good  little  goat  I 

H  was  a  hat 

Which  was  all  on  one  side 
Its  crown  was  too  high, 

And  its  brim  was  too  wide. 
Oh,  what  a  hat ! 

I  was  some  ice 

So  white  and  so  nice, 
But  which  nobody  tasted ; 

And  so  it  was  wasted. 
All  that  good  ice  I 

J  was  a  jug, 

So  pretty  and  white, 
With  fresh  water  in  it 

At  morning  and  night. 
Nice  little  jug. 

K  was  a  kite 

Which  flew  out  of  sight, 
Above  houses  so  high, 

Quite  into  the  sky. 
Fly  away,  kite! 

L  was  a  lily, 

So  white  and  so  sweet  I 
To  see  it  and  smell  it 

Was  quite  a  nice  treat. 
Beautiful  lily! 

M  was  a  man 

Who  walked  round  and  round ; 
And  he  wore  a  long  coat 

That  came  down  to  the  ground. 
Funny  old  man! 


N  was  a  net 

Which  was  thrown  in  the  sea 
To  catch  fish  for  dinner 
For  you  and  for  me. 
Nice  little  net! 

— Lear. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

First  grade  children  enjoy  making 
little  cupboards  after  this  fashion. 
A  sheet  of  drawing  paper  (nine 
inches  by  six)  is, creased  in  the  mid- 
dle. Open  and  fold  over  to  the  mid- 
dle, crease  the  left  and  right  edges 
—  thus  making  the  cupboard  doors. 
With  a  ruler  draw  in  the  shelves, 
and  paste  on  the  shelves  dishes  cut 
from  catalogues,  or  paste  free-hand 
cuttings  (from  blue  paper)  or  tea- 
pots, pitchers,  plates,  and  the  like. 

If  no  raffia  can  be  obtained  a  good 
substitute  for  it  is  long  coarse  grass 
which  may  be  braided,  also  thin 
strips  of  corn  husk,  or  rope  which 
has  been  ravelled  out  and  braided. 
From  braids  of  this  kind,  baskets, 
mats,  and  hats  may  be  made. 

Very  pretty  manual  training  work 
may  be  made  with  gray  mounting 
board  and  manila  pulp.  Manila  pulp 
is  manila  or  brown  paper  which  has 
been  torn  up  and  soaked  in  water 
until  it  is  a  soft  pulp.  On  the  mount- 
ing board  draw  outlines  of  leaves, 
flowers,  a  wigwam,  a  squirrel,  a  rab- 
bit or  any  object  with  a  decided  out- 
line, and  within  this  outline  spread 
the  paper  pulp.  Work  it  on  with  thin 
flat  sticks.  A  little  mucilage  added 
to  the  pulp  will  make  it  adhere  bet- 
ter to  the  mounting  board.  Instead 
of  the  paper  pulp  with  the  older 
children  stiff  flour  paste  to  which 
salt  has  been  added,  may  be  used. 
Relief  maps  are  very  pretty  from 
this  mixture.—^/.  M.  G,,  in  Primary 
Education. 
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ALPHABETIC  GEMS. 

By  Many  Authors. 

I  know  a  child,  and  who  she  is 

141  tell  you  by  and  by; 
When  mothec  says  "Do  this  or  that," 

She  says  "What  for?"  or  "Why?" 
She'd  be  a  better  child  by  far 

If  she  would  say,  "Fll  try." 
«     ♦     ♦ 

Ji»t  for  today  I 

Let  me  no  wrong  or  idle  word 

Unthinking  say; 

Put  thou  thy  seal  upon  my  lips 

Just  for  today! 

*  4k      * 

Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens, 
Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots, 

Kind  words  are  the  blossoms, 
Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 

*  *     * 

Little  children,  you  should  seek 
Rather  to  be  good  than  wise. 

For  the  thoughts  you  do  not  speak 
Shine  out  in  your  cheeks  and  eyes. 

i$i        *        Hi 

Make  a  little  sunshine,  dear, 
'Tis  surely  worth  your  while; 
Make  a  little  sunshine  here, 
'Twill  only  cost  a  smile. 

*  *     ♦ 

No  matter  what  you  try  to  do, 
At  home  or  at  your  school. 

Always  do  your  very  best, 
There  is  no  better  rule. 


RAIN. 

;  Recitation. 


If  every  day  the  sun  should  shine 
And  clouds  forget  to  rain, 

I  couldn't  wear  my  rubber  boots 
Or  sail  my  boat  again; 

I  couldn't  raise  my  parasol 
Like  any  soldier's  tent 

With  bullets  pattering  on  the  roof 

By  foreign  armies  sent. 


I  couldn't  count  the  little  pools 

That  jmnp  so  very  high ; 
I  couldn't  watch  the  pussy-cats 

All  wet  and  sad  go  by ! 
I  don't  see  why  a  little  child 

Should  cry  at  rain,  do  you  — 
With  mud  and  puddles  everywhere. 

And  pleasant  things  to  do? 
—Little  Folks. 


REST  EXERCISE. 

(This  is  to  be  read  by  the  teacher 
to  the  youngest  children  who  are  to 
follow  directions.  It  is  a  pleasant 
way  of  securing  attention  and  teach- 
ing beginners  to  work  together  and 
to  obey  promptly.) 

All  may  stand  up 

In  the  aisle, 
Make  good  straight  lines 

For  a  little  while. 

Hands  on  hips, 

Hands  on  knees, 
Put  them  behind  you, 

If  you  please. 

Touch  your  shoulders. 

Now  your  nose, 
Touch  your  ears, 
.    And  now  your  toes. 

Raise  your  arms 

High  up  in  the  air. 
Down  at  your  sides, 

Now  touch  your  hair. 

Hands  at  sides 

Now  you  may  place; 

Touch  your  elbows, 
And  now  your  face. 

Raise  hands  up 

High  as  before, 
Now  you  may  clap  — 

One,  two,  three,  four. 

Now  sit  down, 

Hands  folded  once  more. 
Eyes  to  the  front, 

Feet  on  the  floor. 

— Pritnary  Education. 
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We  all  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for  if  we  but  look  on  the  bright  side, 
ijt     «     ?i( 

We  Hope  the  children  will  all 
feel  thankful  for  the  teachers  they 
have  this  year. 

*  *     * 

.The  school  that  has  torn  mzpi 
and  faded  pictures  on  the  walls 
should  have  a  cleaning-up  day. 

*  ♦     ♦ 

The  primary  teachers  are  rising 
up  in  large  numbers  to  commend 
our  October  number. 

*  *     * 

^'The  Winning  of  the  West" 
has  already  won  its  way  into  the 
libraries  of  many  of  our  subscribers. 

4t      4t      « 

The  condition  of  out-buildings, 
fences,  and  school  groimds  is  a  good 
index  of  the  way  the  school  is  con- 
ducted. 

*  ♦     * 

The  school  that  does  not  contain 
a  picture  of  Lincoln  is  not  fully 
equipped  and  should  remedy  the  de- 
fect at  once. 

*  *     * 

The  janitor  is  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  No  school 
can  be  excellent  without  good  jani- 
tor service. 
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If  the  school  doesn't  pay  salaries 
-sufficient  to  retain  good  teachers  that 
-school  inevitably  retrogrades. 
'    *'    *     * 

The  new  school  buildings  are  all 
tabooing  wall-paper  and  are  tinting 
the  walls  instead.    This  is  good  sense, 

*  *     * 

The  board  member  who  thinks 
teachers  are.  under  obligations  to  him 
ought  to  pray  daily  tor  larger  con- 
-ceptions  of  school  work. 

*  *     * 

If  you  really  want  a  copy  of  "The 
Perfect  Tribute"  just  send  us  two 
-new  subscriptions  to  the  Monthly 
^nd  we'll  send  you  a  copy  free. 

*  ♦     ♦ 

Our  December  number  will  be  a 
special  "Lincoln  Nimiber"  and  every 
teacher  in  Ohio  will  want  at  least 
•one  copy  for  use  on  Lincoln  Day. 

*  ♦     ♦    « 

They  do  say  that  our  October 
number  was  one  of  the  very  best 
issues  of  an  Educational  Journal,  for 
teachers  of  all  grades,  that  ever  was 
published. 

'♦     ♦     ♦ 

In  a  certain  corps  of  teachers  in 
Ohio,  twenty-eight  out  of  the  twenty- 
nine  subscribed  for  the  Monthly 
and  seemed  to  think  it  a  proper  thing 
to  do  as  well  as  a  good  investment. 

*  ♦     * 

Send  us  the  names  of  two  new 
•subscribers  together  with  two  dollars 
and  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  "The 
Perfect  Tribute/'  which  will  make 
Lincoln  Day  memorable. 

*  ♦       4: 

School -ROOM  decorations  should 
"be  retained  only  so  long  as  they  are 
beautiful.  When  they  become  litter 
they  should  be  relegated  to  the  rub- 
bish heap  instanter. 


Mr.  Lazarus^  proprietor  of  the 
great  clothing  store  in  Columbus, 
subscribed  for  the  Monthly  for  six- 
teen Columbus  teachers  just  to  help 
them  on  in  their  professional  work. 

*  *     * 

You  can  tell  a  great  deal  about  a 
school  by  the  kind  of  pictures  you  see 
hanging  on  the  walls.  A  livery 
stable  picture  in  the  school  betokens 
a  livery  stable  way  of  doing  things. 

*  ♦     * 

'  Instead  of  trying  to  reach  the 
child's  inner  life  through  the  narrow 
portals  of  suspicion,  it  is  better  to 
swing  the  generous  gates  of  con- 
fidence wide  open  and  go  through 
them  blithesomely  with  a  song  upon 

the  lips. 

*  *     * 

Sometimes  we  do  a  thing  a  cer- 
tain way  because  we  think  it  the  best 
way,  and  sometimes  we  think  it  the 
best  way  because  we  are  doing  it 
that  way.  We  frail  humans  often 
spend  a  deal  ..of  time  in  trying  to 
justify  our  particular  ways. 

*  4t     « 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  teacher 
and  a  pupil  at  the  board  playing  a 
duet  in  arithmetic,  when  the  full  con- 
cert should  be  going  forward.  The 
teacher  should  all  the  while  be  lead- 
ing the  activities  of  the  entire  class 
and  not  teaching  them  singly. 

*  *     * 

The  author  of  a  book  speaks  of 
one  of  his  characters  as  "suffering 
from  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
curiosity."  That  may  be  a  dreadful 
disease  in  grown-up  people,  but  it  is 
the  normal  condition  of  youngsters, 
and  we  should  not  wish  it  otherwise. 
We  want  them  to  be  curious  about 
the  facts  of  history,  of  geography,  of 
literature,  and  the  other  studies,  even 
to  the  point  of  "chronic  enlarge- 
ment." 
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Pride  sometimes  stands  opposed  to 
docility.  The  teacher,  the  pupil,  and, 
at  times,  people  outside  the  school 
prefer  to  continue  ignorant  rather 
than  plead  guilty  to  ignorance.  It 
takes  rare  courage  to  say,  "I  do  not 
know,"  but  that  sort  of  courage  be- 
gets industry  in  finding  out  about  the 
unknown  thing.  To  continue  in  our 
ignorance  is  a  species  of  cowardice. 
i^    m    * 

The  teacher  who  stands  before 
his  class  during  the  recitation  with 
a  book  in  his  hand,  is  not  a  very  in- 
spiring sight.  He  expects  the  pupils 
to  recite  with  their  books  closed,  and 
yet  he  presumes  to  keep  his  book 
open.  There  must  be  a  feeling 
among  the  pupils  that  he  doesn't 
play  fair.  He  ought  to  know  more 
about  that  lesson  than  the  pupils,  but 
is  unwilling  to  take  the  same 
chances  of  success  or  failure  as  he 
exacts  from  them.  He  ought  to  in- 
vest in  a  large  supply  of  "midnight 

oil." 

*  *     * 

In  a  certain  town  in  Ohio,  which 
pays  its  superintendent  a  good  deal 
above  a  thousand  dollars,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  education  said 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  him  two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  more  a  year 
if  they  could  only  be  assured  that  he 
would  spend  a  part  of  it  in  going  to 
teachers'  meetings,  in  visiting  other 
schools,  and  in  getting  a  broader 
view  of  the  educational  field.  That 
is  rather  a  caustic  comment,  coming, 
as  it  does,  from  the  board  of  edu- 
cation.^ 

*  *     * 

The  man  who  lias  no  fixed  stand- 
ards, who  vacillates  at  every  step, 
whose  conduct  is  on  the  sliding  scale 
reminds  one  of  the  story  of  the 
chameleon.  The  owner  was  trying 
to  explain  how  the  little-  animal 
changes    color    to    conform    to    the 


color  about  him,  telling  how,  wben 
he  placed  him  upon  a  bit  of  greca 
cloth,  he  changed  to  green,  when  he 
put  him  upon  a  bit  of  red  cloth  he 
changed  red,  and  on  brown  to  brown, 
and  so  on.  *'Then,"  said  he,  "I  put 
him  on  a  piece  of  plaid  cloth,  and  he 
just  naturally  busted  himself  tryin' 
to  make  good." 

*  *     * 

President  David  Starr  Jordan 
says  many  good  things  in  Life's  En- 
thusiasms, Here  is  one  of  them: 
Plodding  and  prodding  is  not  the 
teacher's  work.  It  is  inspiration,  on- 
leading,  the  flashing  of  enthusiasflis. 
A  teacher  in  any  field  should  be  one 
who  has  chosen  his  work  because  he 
loves  it,  who  makes  no  repine  because 
he  takes  with  it  the  vow  of  poverty» 
who  finds  his  reward  in  the  joy  of 
knowing  and  in  the  joy  of  making 
known.  It  requires  the  master's 
touch  to  develop  the  germs  of  the 
naturalist,  the  philosopher,  the  artist, 

or  the  poet. 

*  *     ♦ 

The  time  to  learn  good  poetry  is 
in  childhood,  and  we  teachers  will  do 
well  to  see  to  it  that  our  pupils  lay 
by  a  store  of  this  sort.  It  should  be 
good  poetry,  the  great  poems  of  the 
ages  as  opposed  to  the  transient 
jingles  that  come  and  go.  Thus  we 
shall  do  the  children  a  real  service 

*  *     * 

RuDYARD  Kipling^  in  an  address 
to  college  students,  some  time  since, 
gave  them  this  admonition,  "Take 
anything  and  everything  seriously  ex- 
cept yourselves."  There  is  deep 
philosophy  in  this  sentence.  Many 
a  man  has  made  shipwreck  of  him- 
self and  his  work  by  taking  himself 
too  seriously.  There  is  great  tempta- 
tion in  teaching  to  do  this  very  thing* 
and  the  teacher  who  yields  to  this 
temptation  is  apt  to  spoil  an  other- 
wise useful  career.     It  is  a  sad  thing 
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for  a  teacher  to  be  laughed  at  by  his 
pupils,  and  this  they  will  do  if  he 
fails  to  see  things  in  their  right  rela- 
tions and  proportions. 

ii^      m      * 

In  America  we  want  the  smell  of 
paint;  in  Europe  paint  is  a  desecra- 
tion. We  pride  ourselves  that  what 
we  hare  is  new;  the  Europeans 
plume  themselves  upon  the  antiquity 
of  their  belongings.  Here  is  the 
cathedral  at  Cologne,  which  was  be- 
gun in  1248  and  completed  in  1880. 
We  want  our  buildings  completed  al- 
most the  same  week.  But,  then,  one 
of  our  ten-story  sky-scrapers  could  be 
set  inside  this  cathedral  and  not 
touch  the  ceiling,  and  the  two  towers^ 
reach  up  515  feet.  About  the  only 
tradition  we  have  that  reaches  back* 
to  1248  is  our  Indian  wigwam,  and 
we  are  not  very  sure  of  that.  How- 
ever, we  are  making  a  beginning, 
thanks  to  the  Ohio  Archaeological 
Society,  and  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  mon- 
uments that  these  organizations  are 
erecting  in  our  State  will  become  the 
objects  of  pilgrimages  when  we  begin 
to  tire  a  little  of  the  smell  of  paint. 

*      4(      * 

On  the  streets  of  Heidelberg  we 
see  students  at  every  turn  whose  faces 
are  disfigured  with  the  scars  of  the 
duel,  as  if  they  had  been  mistaken 
for  a  piece  of  beef  and  had  been 
generously  scored  by  the  butcher  at 
some  time.  It  is  difficult  for  an 
American  to  look  upon  one  of  these 
otherwise  fine  faces  without  a  feeling 
akin  to  horror.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  these  young  men  glory  in  their 
scars.  But  to  the  uninitiated  the  scars 
themselves  would  seem  to  be  booby 
prizes.  If  they  merely  want  scars, 
these  might  be  obtained  from  a 
surgeon.  They  talk  of  the  brutality 
of  our  foot-ball  as  if  that  were  com- 
parable to  their  duel.      If  the  time 


ever  comes  when  our  young  men  will 
l)e  ashamed  to  go  home  without  a 
game  leg  as  evidence  that  he  has 
been  to  college,  then  we  shall  be 
emulating  the  example  of  these  Ger- 
man students.  One  need  not  be  a 
purist  in  order  to  see  in  these  scars 
something  of  uncivilization. 

*  *     ♦ 

Says  President  Jordan :  The  spirit 
of  ragtime  is  not  confined  to  music; 
graft  is  the  ragtime  of  business,  the 
spoils  system  the  ragtime  of  politics^ 
adulteration  the  ragtime  of  manu- 
facture. There  is  ragtime  science, 
ragtime  literature,  ragtime  religion. 
You  will  know  each  of  these  by  its- 
quick  returns.  The  spirit  of  ragtime 
determines  the  six  best  sellers,  the 
most  popular  policeman,  the  favorite 
congressman,  the  wealthiest  corpora- 
tion, the  church  which  soonest  rents- 
its  pews.  But  it  does  not  control  the 
man  who  thinks  for  himself.  It  has- 
no  lien  on  the  movements  of  history,, 
its  decrees  avail  nothing  in  the  fixing- 
of  truth.  The  movements  of  the 
stars  pay  it  no  tribute,  neither  do  the 
movements  of  humanity.  The  power 
of  graft  is  a  transient  deception. 

*  *     * 

To  come  down  from  the  clouds- 
at  Scheidegg,  Switzerland,  whose  al- 
titude is  6.770  feet,  far  above  the 
timber-line,  and  therefore  the  abode 
of  snow  and  glaciers — to  come  down 
from  this  region  into  the  vale  of 
Lauterbrunnen  with  the  majestic 
Jungfrau  as  a  back-ground  affords  a 
view  that  never  has  been  surpassed 
on  this  earth  save  only  by  the  vision- 
of  St.  John  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos. 
It  were  easy  to  speak  of  mountains, 
cascades,  falls  a  thousand  feet  high, 
rushing,  roaring  rivers,  green  fields, 
snow  covered  mountains,  glaciers 
forming  .^rcat  rivers  of  ice.  but  all 
these  would  be  mere  words  and 
would  produce  no  thrill  in  the  reader. 
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The  beholder  stands  silent  in  the 
presence  of  the  grandeur  but  seeks  in 
"vain  for  adequate  expression.  He 
•can  only  be  grateful  for  this  privilege 
of  a  lifetime  and  resolve  to  make 
more  of  his  opportunities  to  maJLt 
the  subject  of  geography  a  living 
subject  in  the  future. 

*  *     * 

In  the  output  of  many  manufactur- 
ing establishments  there  are  several 
grades  known  as  select  firsts,  firsts, 
seconds,  thirds,  and  culls.  If  such 
a  classification  were  applied  to  the 
teaching  force  in  our  schools j  and  the 
seconds,  thirds  and  culls  should  dis- 
cover themselves  in  either  of  these 
grades,  we  are  wondering  first  what 
means  they  would  adopt  to  rise  to  a 
higher  grade.  Every  school  board 
and  superintendent  would  be  glad  to 
have  select  firsts  in  each  school,  but 
can't  find  enough  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. Their  hope  is  that  the  others 
will  improve  themselves  and  their 
methods  month  by  month  and  year 
by  year,  so  as  to  become  worthy  of 
a  place  in  a  higher  class.  The  dis- 
couraging feature  of  it  all  is  that 
the  thirds  and  culls  are  the  ones  who 
seem  best  satisfied  with  themselves 
and  their   work.     Alas!     and  again 

alas  I 

*  *     He 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to 
wonder  what  importance  teachers  at- 
tach to  discipline  in  school.  Some- 
times it  would  seem  that  this  side 
of  school  work  overtops  everything 
else,  and  that  the  school  is  established 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  children 
in  order,  whatever  that  means.  The 
most  orderly  child  is  the  busy  one, 
not  the  one  who  sits  "in  position," 
looking  inane,  and  thinking  a  large 
assortment  of  thoughts  more  or  less 
sulphuric.  If  the  teacher  will  keep 
everybody  busy  doing  things  that  are 
worth   doing,   he   needn't   bother  his 


head  much  about  discipline.  That 
will  take  care  of  itself.  If  absolute 
quiet  is  the  sole  aim  and  object  of 
the  school,  then  no  teacher  is  neces- 
sary. A  policeman  with  a  mace,  or 
a  doctor  with  a  bottle  of  chloroform 
would  do  the  work  better. 

*  *     * 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  let  the  fire 
die  out  under  the  boilers.  Steam 
must  be  kept  up  or  ■  there  is  no 
progress.  The  school  man  wjio 
thinks  he  gained  power  enough  at 
college  to  run  him  through  life  is 
mistaken  if  not  a  mistake.  He  may 
dawdle,  he  may  fuss  around  with 
little  affairs  that  a  cheap  clerk  could 
do  better,  he  may  play  petty  school 
politics,  but  he  will  never  convince 
his  teachers  and  the  level-headed 
people  of  his  community  that  any 
one  of  these  things  or  all  combined 
show  that  he  is  a  leader.  He  ought 
to  be  so  busy  giving  inspiration  to 
those  under  him  and  about  him  that 
he  has  no  time  even  if  he  has  the  in- 
clination to  pass  the  hours  of  the  day 
in  petty  afltairs  and  trying  to  hood- 
wink people  into  considering  them 
important.  The  trouble  with  the  man 
is,  he  has  ceased  to  grow,  has  let  the 
fire  die  out  under  the  boiler. 

♦  *     * 

The  matter  of  absence  from  school 
is  not  easy  to  handle,  but  it  has  a 
vital  effect  upon  the  orderly  progress 
of  affairs.  Of  course,  the  trouble  is 
in  the  home,  and,  therefore,  hard  to 
reach.  Even  the  truant  officer  finds 
his  efforts  thwarted  at  times  by  par- 
ents who  want  to  use  their  children 
for  gain.  Such  parents  regard  their 
children  as  assets  and  insist  upon 
their  right  to  use  them  as  such.  They 
seem  not  to  realize  that  they  are  do- 
ing an  unpatriotic  thing  in  depriving 
the  State  of  the  presence  of  the 
children  at  school  after  the  St^Me  has 
made  provision  for  them.   The  build- 
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ing  is  there,  properly  equipped,  and 
the  teacher  is  there  ready  to  work 
for  the  State  through  the  child,  but 
the  child  is  absent.  Hence,  these 
parents  are  cheating  not  only  the 
child,  but  the  State  as  well.  It  were 
well  if  all  teachers  would  try,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  to  im- 
press this  fact  upon  all  parents.  Per- 
haps we  may  be  able  to  get  hold  of 
the  five  per  cent,  who  are  absent. 

*  ^f     ti 

How  glibly  we  use  words  and  how 
fondly  we  imagine  that  they  really 
mean  something.  In  our  geography 
work  we  speak  of  mountain,  of  ocean, 
of  river,  of  island,  and  imagine  that 
merely  speaking  the  words  is  suf- 
cient.  Then  when  the  children  use 
these  words  in  a  listless  manner  we 
lose  patience  and  scold.  If  we  could 
but  remember  that  they  are  mere 
words  to'the  children,  it  would  be 
better  for  all  concerned.  Indeed, 
they  may  be  mere  words  to  the 
teacher  and  the  loss  of  patience  may 
be  but  a  ruse  to  keep  the  children 
from  finding  out  the  fact.  If  the 
teacher  does  not  thrill  at  the  mention 
of  the  word  ocean,  she  is  not  likely 
to  make  the  child  feel  its  meaning, 
and  until  the  child  feels  its  meanmg 
it  is  a  mere  word.  Right  here  is  the 
teacher's  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility. 

*  *     * 

Sorry  all  our  teachers  of  literature 
could  not  have  been  with  us  today  in 
our  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
They  would  have  received  a  baptism 
of  power  and  a  new  inspiration  in 
their  chosen  work.  They  would  have 
come  away  feeling  that  the  names  of 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Dry- 
den,  Tennyson,  Ben  Johnson,  Samuel 
Johnson,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Macaulay, 
Addison,  Grote  and  the  others  have 
a  far  deeper  meaning  than  a  mere 
catalogue  of  names  to  be  conjured 


with  as  a  part  of  a  set  of  uniform  ex-- 
amination  questions.  If  is  well  to 
sit  before  these  great  names  In  the 
sacred  and  solemn  precincts  of  the 
Abbey  and  let  their  real  significance 
filter  into  our  lives.  Then,  more  and 
more,  do  we  come  to  feel  that  the 
deeper  meaning  of  literature  defies 
analysis  and  questions,  but  must  be 
experienced,  as  emotion,  to  be  really 
known. 

*  *     * 

The  city  of  Florence  is  an  inde- 
pendent city  and,  in  a  way,  it  has  a 
right  to  be.  The  people  feel  no 
necessity  of  going  away  from  home. 
They  think  they  have  the  finest  city 
in  the  world  and  that,  instead  of 
their  going  forth  to  see  the  world, 
the  wbrld  will  go  to  them.  In  this 
they  are  not  mistaken,  for  the  world 
does  go  to  them  to  worship  at  the 
shrines  of  Art.  It  is  a  great  thing 
for  any  city  to  become  the  Mecca  of 
pilgrims  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  see  things  that  can  not  be  seen 
elsewhere.  Centuries,  of  course,  are 
required,  but  time  alone  will  not  do 
it.  Florence  has  hundreds  of  build- 
ings and-  works  of  art,  any  one  of 
which  would  take  people  to  an 
American  city  by  the  train-load. 
Some  time  our  cities  will  awake  ta 
the  fact  that  it  will  pay  them  to 
provide  other  attractions  for  people 
than  mere  markets  for  their  products. 

*  *  « 
Teachers  who  visit  rural  Eng- 
land will  find  much  that  they  can 
pass  on  to  the  next  generation  of 
farmers  in  our  own  country.  The 
economy  of  space,  the  country  roads 
as  smooth  as  a  floor,  the  system  and 
order  with  which  crops  are  cultivated 
and  garnered,  the  excellent  care  that 
is  given  to  live-stock,  the  care  with 
which  every  tree  is  guarded,  the 
cleanliness  in  every  department  of 
farm     life,     the    entire     absence     of 
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slovenliness,  the  artistic  touch  that 
is  given  to  houses,  out-buildings, 
fences,  roads,  gardens,  —  these  are 
some  of  the  things  that  make  a  strong 
-  appeal  to  every  observant  person,  and 
cause  him  to  wonder  if  the  next 
generation  of  farmers  in  our  country 
will  be  able  to  show  the  farmers  of 
England  how  to  make  the  soil  yield 
the  most  and  best  and  how  to  make 
the  country  appeal  to  the  aesthetic 
nature.  As  a  general  proposition,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  are,  no  ugly 
sights  in  rural  England. 

*  ♦     * 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  just 
■now  to  go  into  raptures  over  the 
glories  of  a  seven-hour  ride  by  boat 
on  the  Rhine,  to  expatiate  upon  the 
Drachenfels,  the  Mouse  Tower, 
the  Rheinstein,  the  Lorelei,  but  there 
might  be  no  response  from  the  reader 
for  the  reason  that  he  doesn't  in  the 
least  understand  .what  we  mean.  In 
some  such  way  the  teacher  often 
rattles  on  when,  in  truth,  it  is  all 
Greek  to  the  boys  and  girls,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  draw 
upon  for  a  response.  From  the 
known  to  the  related  unknown  is  the 
rule  but  we  so  often  omit  the  word 
"related."  We  might  just  as  well 
•call  it  Drachenfels  as  greatest  com- 
mon divisor  if  the  boy  doesn't  appre- 
hend either  term.  Probably  if  we 
should  call  it  Mouse  Tower  it  would 
arouse  more  interest.  It  is  a  great 
feat  to  teach  greatest  common  divisor 
so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear,  and 
beget  enthusiasm  in  the  pupils. 

*  *     * 

Ir  has  often  been  said  that  in 
Germany  the  farmer  cultivates  all 
his  land,  even  the  fence-corners. 
That  would  be  true  if  there  were 
fence-corners,  but  there  are  none.  It 
is  quite  true  that  he  utilizes  all  the 
land  and  equally  true  that  he  farms 


it  well.  Moreover,  his  kind  of  fann- 
ing causes  his  farm  to  yield  five 
times  as  much  as.  the  same  acreage 
in  many  parts  of  Ohio,  not  because 
the  land  is  so  much  more  fertile,  but 
because  he  feeds  his  land  instead  of 
starving  it.  He  treats  his  land  as  if 
he  intended  to  stay,  and  not  move  on 
next  year.  If  he  gets  from  one  acre 
as  much  as  we  do  from  five,  he  has 
just  five  times  the  amount  of  fertiliz- 
ing material  to  put  back  upon  that 
one  acre.  That  is  the  secret  of  his 
success  and  that  is  the  gospel  of 
agriculture  that  should  be  taught  to 
the  boys  and  girls  in  our  rural 
schools.  It  must  be  taught  if  our 
good  state  of  Ohio  is  to  reach  its 
maximum  of  productiveness. 
*  *  ♦ 
A  DELIGHTFUL  houT  may  be  spent 
in  Brentano's  book-store  in  Paris,  for 
there  you  see  English  books  and 
hear  English  speech,  and  it  is  a  real 
feast.  Such  a  visit  brought  the  in- 
formation that  two  of  the  most 
popular  American  books  are,  "The 
Perfect  Tribute,"  published  by  the 
Scribners,  and,  "The  Story  of  the 
Other  Wise  Man,"  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The 
Parisians  buy  these  books  not  only 
because  of  their  intrinsic  merit  as 
literature,  but  because  of  the  artistic 
side  of  the  printer's  work  in  our 
country.  If  there  is  a  teacher  in 
Ohio  who  doesn't  own  both  these 
books  he  should  send  for  them  at 
once.  We  ought  not  permit  the 
people  of  Paris  to  be  more  interested 
in  books  in  a  foreign  language  than 
we  teachers  are  in  these  same  books 
in  our  own  language.  Besides,  both 
these  books  ought  to  be  read  in  every 
school  in   Ohio  at  least  three  times 

this  year. 

••-     .'.     '*' 
■i-     -.'     'f 

President    Harris,   of   Amherst, 
in  discussing  the  influence  of  the  col- 
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kge   upon    character,    says   the    fol- 
lowing : 

The  college  cultivates  the  ideal  of 
a  gentleman.  The  college  man  must 
be  an  honorable  man,  a  clean, 
truthful,  upright  man.  He  walks 
erect  and  unashamed  in  self-respect. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
meanness  has  so  little  toleration  as- 
in  a  college.  There  is  no  place 
where  a  man  who  is  all  for  himself 
"has  so  little 'favor  as  in  a  college. 
There  are  rivalries,  indeed,  but  po- 
sition is  sought  by  the  individual  for 
the  honor  of  his  group,  a  fraternity, 
a  class,  the  college  itself,  and  he  will 
sacrifice  himself  for  the  sake  of  a 
.  friend.  You  will  search  long  to  dis- 
•covcr  a  student  who  intentionally 
hurts  the  feelings  of  a  fellow  stu- 
dent, or  one  who  does  not  applaud 
the  success  of  a  comrade.  Cant, 
pretense,  insincerity,  hypocrisy,  sel- 
fishness are  the  abomination  of  col- 
lege men.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
ideal,  noble  character  of  a  gentleman 
is  attained  by  all,  but  I  do  say  that 
it  is  ever  present  and  is  constantly 

fostered. 

*     ♦     ♦ 

'  We  leave  Paris  tomorrow,  Paris 
the  beautiful,  the  clean,  the  artistic, 
the  historic,  and  it  is  something  of  a 
hardship  to  turn  our  backs  upon  all 
this  exceilence.  We  have  wandered 
about  in  places  where  history  was 
made.  We  have  caught  scMnewhat 
of  the  spirit  of  the  past  while  seeing 
the  movements  of  the  present. 
Where  once  the  guillotine  did  its 
work  is  now  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful places  in  all  the  world.  We 
Tiave  looked  upon  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon  and  have  let  the  mind 
wander  back  to  Moscow,  Austerlitz, 
Waterloo  and  St.  Helena.  We  have 
strolled  among  the  sylvan  beauties 
of  magic  Versailles  and  have  won- 
dered  at   the  mental   power   of   the 


King  who  produced  it.  We  have 
traversed  the  Louve  and  the  Luxem- 
bourg and  have  had  delightful  com- 
munion with  -the  masterpieces  of 
Dorin,  Corot,  Millet,  Rosa  Bon^ 
heur,  Dupre,  Rousseau.  We  have 
gazed  entranced  at  the  Venus  de 
Milo  and  the  Winged  Victory,  and 
stood  in  reverence  before  Whistler's 
portrait  of  his  mother.  Notre  Dame 
has  become  a  scene  of  daily  experi- 
ence and  the  Madeline  has  told  us 
the  story  of  beauty  in  art.  On  every 
side  we  are  reminded  of  "liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,"  until  we  seem 
almost  to  feel  the  thrill  of  the  days 
of  the  Revolution.  Through  it  all 
we  feel  that  we  have  been  ai  the 
head  waters  of  much  that  is  history, 
much  that  is  poetry,  much  that  is  art. 
We  have  looked  upon  the  originals 
and  not  upon  reproductions,  and  this 
has  given  a  stability  and  inspiration 
to  our  purpose  in  loc^cing.  The 
Eiffel  Tower  can  be  duplicated,  but 
the  Venus  stands  alone,  without  suc- 
cession. And  just  as  there  was  only 
one  French  Revolution,  so  is  there 
now  only  one  Place  de  la  Concord*?, 
and  but  one  Notre  Dame. 

*  *     * 

The  French  railways  have  a  sys- 
tem that  might  prove  of  value  in  the 
running  of  our  schools.  They  have 
a  clock  on  the  outside  of  the  station 
and  one  on  the  inside.  The  one  on 
the  outside  is  five  minutes  fast.  The 
inference  is  that  this  plan  is  designed 
to  prevent  tardiness.  The  other  in- 
ference is  that  they  assume  that  there 
are  some  people  who  are  funda- 
mentally, constitutionally,  everlast- 
ingly slow. 

♦  *     * 

The  following  from  a  recent  Lon- 
don paper  will  interest  teachers: 

A  dozen  thoroughfares  in  London 
are  just  as  interesting,  but  Oxford- 
street  is  typical  of  them  all.     A  brief 
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history  of  all*  the  homes  of  famous 
men  who  have  lived  in  and  around 
Oxford-street  would  fill  volumes. 
Big  and  little,  all  of  them  have  his- 
torical value  —  some  peaceful,  some 
bloodthirsty,  some  enviable,  some 
sadly  notorious,  but  one  writer  truly 
says  London  has  nurtured  at  her 
bosom  the  men  who  have  written  the 
brightest  pages  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. Fielding,  Lamb,  and  Cowper 
lived  in  the  Temple;  Samuel  John- 
son lived  in  seventeen  London  homes, 
and  wrote  "Rasselas"  in  Staple  Inn 
in  the  evenings  of  just  one  week  to 
defray  his  mother's  funeral  expenses. 
Reckless,  improvident,  kindly  Oliver 
Goldsmith  lived  in  Brick-court,  and 
died  there  in  difficulties.  Dickens 
dwelt  in  Furnival's  Inn,  and  was 
married  from  there.  Barnard's  Inn, 
now  being  demolished,  was  the  abode 
of  the  last  of  .the  alchemists.;  Wil- 
liam Morris  had  several  abodes  in 
Bloomsbury;  Thackeray  loved  his 
Kensington,  and  wrote  much  that  was 
true  but  wounded  many;  Dickens 
wrote  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  Bloomsbury-square  was  in 
the  period  of  Charles  the  First  not 
only  the  most  fashionable  but  the 
most  admired  square  in  London. 
Sloane,  Steele,  D'Israeli,  Sir  Thos. 
Lawrence,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Burne- 
Jones,  Millais,  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
Thackeray,  and  it  has  been  computed 
some  seventy  other  equally  famous 
Englishmen  were  born  in,  lived  in, 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  fame, 
and  added  to  England's  glory  in  and 
around  Bloomsbury  and  the  by- 
streets close  to  Tottenham-court-road 
and  Oxford-street. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OFTHC  WOMEN'S 

PRINCIPALS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 

GREATER  NEW  YORK. 

"1.     That  hereafter  no  calendered 
or  coated  paper  be  permitted  in  the 


text  books  given  to  the  children,  as> 
the  dazzle  of  such  paper  is  injurious, 
to  their  eyes. 

"2.  That  half-tone  pictures  be- 
not  permitted  in  school  books,  but 
that  simple,  easily  seen,  outline 
pictures  be  substituted  for  them. 
.  **3.  That  the  length  of  line  in 
school  books  be  from  a  minimum  of 
2\  inches  to  a  maximum  of  three 
inches. 

"4.  That  the  space  between  lines- 
be  not  less  than  three  m.  m. 

"5.  That  in  reading  the  children 
hold  their  books  at  an  angle  of  ap- 
proximately forty-five  degrees,  and 
that  in  oral  reading  they  be  required 
to  look  up  frequently. 

"6.  That  after  a  lesson  demand- 
ing close  work  the  children  be  asked 
to  look  up  at  the  ceiling  or  out  of  the 
window  to  change  the  focus  of  their 
eyes  and  rest  the  muscles  of  accom- 
modation. 

"7.  That  classrooms  be.  equipped 
with  loose  chairs  of  different  sizes, 
so  that  children  may  sit  in  seats  that 
fit  them,  placed  where  they  can  see 
best. 

^'8.  That  in  the  first  two  years  of 
school  all  writing  be  upon  black- 
boards instead  of  upon  paper. 

"9.  That  all  rooms  in  which 
artificial  light  is  burned  continuallf 
be   closed. 

"10.  That  no  part-time  classes 
be  permitted  to  occupy  any  room  in 
which  the  light  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

"11.  That  electric  biilbs  used  in 
lighting  classrooms  be  made  of 
frosted  glass,  and  that  clusters  of 
such  bulbs  be  provided  with  pale 
amber  shades  to  screen  the  pupil** 
eyes  from  the  direct  rays  of  light. 
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WHEN  I  GET  TIME. 

When  1  get  time  — 

I  know  what  I  shall  do; 

I'll  cut  the  leaves  of  all  my  books 
And    read     them    through     and 
through. 

When  I  get  time  — 

I'll  write  some  letters  then 
That   I   have   owed  for  weeks  and 
weeks 

To  many,  many  men. 

When  I  get  time  — 

I'll  pay  those  calls  I  owe, 

And  with  those  bills,  those  countless 
bills, 
I  will  not  be  so  slow. 

When  I  get  time  — 

I'll  regulate  my  life 
In  such,  a  way  that  I  may  get 

Acquainted  with  my  wife. 

When  I  get  time  — 

Oh,  glorious  dream  of  bliss! 
A  month,   a  year,   ten  years   from 
now  — 
But  I  can't  finish  this  — 
I  have  no  time. 

— Western  Teacher. 


TMAVKSGIVING. 


A  pilgrim,  plodding  o'er  the  desert 

sands 
beneath  a  burning  stm,  with  aching 

heart, 
And  hope  at  lowest  ebb,  descried  a 

spring 
Whose  waters  sang  a  song  of  life 

and  joy; 
His  lips  the  waters  touched  and  life 

leapt  through 
His  veins,  and  Hope  returned  with 

golden  wand 
To   charm   him   back   to   health   of 

heart.     Upon 
His  soul  the  morning  broke — thanks- 
giving morn! 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 

— J.  M.  Beck,  formerly  superin- 
tendent at  Hicksville,  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Phillips, 
Wisconsin,  and  seems  to  be  enjojdng 
life  to  the  full,  barring  an  attack  of 
nostalgia  now  and  then. 

— Rural  teachers  will  find  the 
October  number  of  the  Bulletin  very 
attractive.  A  copy  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  one  who  will  ask  for  it  on  a 
postal  addressed  to  Prof.  A.  B.  Gra- 
ham, Ohio  State  University,  Co- 
lumbus. 

—"How  the  World  is  Clothed,"  is 
a  new  book,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenier, 
which  will  add  interest  to  every  les- 
son in  geography  and  prove  a  source 
of  delight  to  the  pupils  between 
whiles.  It  is  published  by  tb^ 
American  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati,  and 
sells  for  60  cents.  .  i 

—"Ohio  True,  Ohio  Grand." 
A  patriotic  song,  words  and  music, 
suitable  for  the  Schools  of  Ohio. 
Octavo  form,  unison  song  with  4-part 
chorus;  15  cents  a  single  copy.  Spe* 
cial  prices  for  10  or  more  copies. 
Address  D.  H.  Sellers,  Principal 
High  School,  Marysville,  O. 

—  Prof.  J.  R.  Taylor,  O.  S.  U., 
and  Prin.  George  Buck  of  Day- 
ton were  the  speakers  at  the  Cham- 
paign Co.  meeting  at  Mechanicsburg, 
October  10. 

—  Supt.  W.  H.  Richardson  of  Co- 
lumbiana succeeds  Supt.  R.  W.  Solo- 
mon at  Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Teacher  (trying  to  make  a  little 
boy  remember  the  word  blessing)  — 
What  did  your  papa  say  before  eat- 
ing this  morning? 

Little  Boy  (suddenly  recalling)  — 
Oh,  yes  he  said,  Now  ain't  that  a 
bum  breakfast  for  a  white  man  to  sit 
down  to? 
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— The  High  school  at  Sidney  en- 
rolls 217.  Domestic  science  has  been 
introduced  and  Miss  Anne  Learning, 
who  graduated  at  O.  S.  U.  in  June, 
is  in  charge. 

—  The  teacher  who  sends  us  two 
new  subscriptions  with  cash  attached 
and  receives  a  copy  of  The  Perfect 
Tribute  will  have  occasion  to  be 
thankful,  for  this  book  is  the  choicest 
Lincoln  story  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished, and  we  are  anxious  to  have 
all  our  Ohio  teachers  to  come  under 
its  spell. 

—  The  enrollment  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  at  Fostoria  is, 
boys  155,  girls  125.  The  new  addi- 
tion to  the  high  school  building  and 
the  new  ward  building  will  be  ready 
about  Dec.  1,  and  both  are  greatly 
needed. 

—  It  was  Lord  Bacon  who  said: 
"Men,  till  a  matter  be  done,  wonder 
that  it  can  be  done,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  done,  wonder  again  that  it  was 
not  sooner  done." 

—  Four  years  ago  the  Lancaster 
high  school  enrolled  150.  Now 'the 
enrollment  is  312.  Somebody  has 
cfertainly  been  at  work  in  that  fertile 
vineyard.  The  new  teachers  this  year 
are  J.  L.  Hawk,  from  Fostoria,  C.  C. 
McCracken,'  from  Monmouth,  111., 
and  Miss  Ethel  Musser,  who  gradu- 
ated at  Ohio  Wesleyan  in  June. 

The  American  Book  Co.  has  just 
published  Davison's  Human  Body 
and  Health  for  grammar  grades, 
price  80  cents;  Adams'  Physics  for 
Secondary  Schools,  price  $1.20; 
Milne's  Standard  Algebra,  price 
$1.00;  Gray's  New  Manual  of  Bot- 
any, $2.50;  Perry's  Punctuation 
Primer,  30  cents ;  Arnold's  Fritz  auf 
Ferien,  price  30  cents;  Thackeray's 
Henry  Esmond;  Hedrick's  Algebra 
for  Secondary  Schools,  price  $1.00;' 


Hoadley*5  Elements  of  Physics, 
$1.20;  the  Eleanor  Smith  Music 
Course,  Book  Four,  50  cents ;  Aiken's 
Music  Course  (in  one  book) ,  price  50 
cents;  Birge's  Choruses  and  Part 
Songs  (for  high  schools),  price  65 
cents ;  Hyde's  Primer,  price  25  cents. 

DO    YOU    KNOW. 

There  is  a  new  place  in  ColumDus 
where  you  can  buy  everything  in  the 
School  supply  and  School  Furniture 
line?     Give  us  a  trial  order. 
DoBSON  School  Supply  Co., 
21  North  4th  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  Little  -Tommy  had  been  playing 
quietly  on  the  porch  one  afternoon; 
imnotioed  by  his  father  and  a  friend, 
who  were  discussing  the  recent  finan- 
cial panic.  When  the  guest  had  gone 
and  bedtime  had  come,  Xommy  was 
unusually  silent  and  thoughtful.  And 
when  he  knelt  to  say  his  prayers,  a 
pause  followed  the  usual  petitions 
in  behalf  of  "papa  an'  mamma  an' 
Aunt  Mary  an'  Uncle  Tom  an'  Rover 
an'  Bridget."  Finally  with  great 
earnestness  he  resumed: 

"An'  now,  God,  please  take  great 
care  of  Yourself,  'cause  if  anything 
should  happen  to  You  we'd  only  have 
Mr.  Roosevelt  —  an'  he  hasn't  come 
up  to  papa's  expectations." 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
have  published  a  delightful  book  for 
the  little  folks  entitled  Rhyme  and 
Story  Primer,  price  30  cents. 

—  Supt.  L.  C.  Dick  of  West  Jeffer- 
son is  reaching  out  after  the  banner. 
The  school  enumeration  of  the  dis- 
trict is  285  and  the  enrollment  is  277. 
Of  these  87  are  in  the  high  school. 

—  Prin.  O.  P.  Montgomery  of  De- 
catur, 111.,  and  Miss  Mary  Penberthy 
of  Wellington  are  now  in  the  New 
Philadelphia  high  school. 
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—  Edgar  was  watching  some  flies 
on  the  window  pane,  when  he  called 
to  his  mother.  "Mamma,  come  and 
see  if  this  is  the  bosom  fly." 

"The  bosom  fly,  child  I  What  kind 
of  a  fly  is  that?" 

"Oh,  the  one  they  sang  about  in 
chm-ch  last  Sunday  —  *Let  me  to  thy 
bosom  fly.' " 

—  The  Fredericktown  high  school 
enrolls  107,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  school,  and  Supt.  Borden's 
happiness  is  107  in  the  shade. 

—  R.  A.  Knox  has  returned  to  the 
ranks  after  a  few  years*  absence,  and 
to  his  old  position  ai  Fredericktown. 

—  A  teacher  had  told  a  class  of 
juvenjile  pupils  that  Milton,  the  poet, 
was  blind.  The  next  day  she  asked 
if  any  of  them  could  remember  what 
Milton's  great  affliction  was. 

"Yes'm,"  replied  one  little  fellow, 
"he  was  a  poet." 

—  The  Board  of  Trade  of  New 
Philadelphia  is  preparing  to  erect  a 
monument  at  "Schoenbrunn"  upon 
the  site  of  the  first  school-house  erect- 
ed in  Ohio.  On  Nov.  17  they  will 
hold  memorial  exercises  to  honor 
David  Zeisberger,  the  first  Moravian 
missionary  to  settle  in  Ohio,  through 
whose  efforts  the  first  school-house 
was  built.    He  died  in  1808. 

—  If  the  gentle  reader  should  hap- 
pen in  Dennison  it  will  pay  him  to  go 
up  to  the  elegant  new  school  building 
just  to  get  acquainted  with  the  four 
young  ladies  who  teach  the  primary 
grades  on  the  first  floor.  There  is  a 
quartette  worth  meeting. 

—  A  teacher  in  one  of  the  Chicago 
schools  called  an  incorrigible  to  her 
desk,  and  grasping  him  firmly,  said: 

"Young  man,  the  devil  certainly 
has  hold  of  you." 

"Guess  yer  right,  miun." 


—  Supt.  H.  A.  Lind  of  Leipsic 
starts  the  year  in  a  fine  new  $60,000 
building,  a  new  course  of  study  and 
12  teachers,  three  of  whom  are  in 
the  high  schools. 

—  Supt.  Wilson  Hawkins  of  Bel- 
laire  starts  off  with  12  new  teachers, 
1900  pupils,  and  143  in  the  high 
school  —  the  largest  enrollment  ever. 
The  good  people  of  that  town  will 
very  soon  discover  that  there  is  a 
man  around. 

—  Ktiox  Co.  elected  the  following : 
President,  C.  M.  Grubb;  secretary, 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Carey;  ex.  com.,  W.  W. 
Borden,  J.  S.  Alan,  and  H.  C. 
Fickell. 

—  Miss  Mabel  Wylie  has  gone 
from  the  Granville  high  school  to 
Utica  at  a  larger  salary.  Too  bad 
(or  Granville  to  let  Utica  take  their 
good  teachers. 

—  Teacher  —  Wait  a  moment, 
Johnny.  What  do  you  understand  by 
that  word  deficit? 

Johnny  —  It's  what  you've  got 
when  you  haven't  got  as  much  as  if 
you  just  hadn't  nothing. 

—  CarroUton  found  it  necessary  to 
fit  up  another  building,  because  of 
the  large  increase,  and  into  this 
building  were  put  the  first  and  sec- 
ond primary  grades.  Three  new 
teachers  have  been  added  as  follows : 
H.  M.  Black,  high  school;  Mrs. 
Priscilla  Roof,  sixth  grade,  and  Miss 
Helen  France,  second  primary. 

—  Mt.  Vernon  has  the  following 
new  teachers:  Miss  Mary  Clark, 
Latin ;  Miss  Edith  Bell,  English  and 
mathematics;  Miss  May  McClane, 
principal  Fourth  Ward  school  build- 
ing ;  Miss  Lucie  Ewing,  third  grade ; 
Miss  Grace  Headington,  third  grade ; 
Miss  Irene  Sigler,  third  grade. 
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—  The  new  superintendent  at  Mar- 
tinsburg  is  J.  I.  McCuUough. 

—  The  opening  of  the  splendid 
new  high  school  building,  Oct.  16, 
marks  an  epoch  in  school  affairs  at 
Middletown,  and  is  the  beginning  of 
greater  things  in  that  city.  This  is 
the  consummation  toward  which 
Supt.  Powell  and  tht  teachers  have 
been  yearning  for  years,  and  they 
are  all  now  ready  to  say  that  there 
is  more  pleasure  in  realization  than 
in  anticipation.  The  building  itself 
is  a  fine  structure.  It  is  finished  in 
oak  throughout  and  has  every  mod- 
ern appliance.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  classrooms,  laboratories,  and 
the  like,  there  is  a  large  auditorium, 
gymnasium,  rest  rooms,  shower  baths, 
library,  board  of  education  room, 
and  girls'  lunch  room.  No  detail  has 
been  omitted. 

Pully  four  thousand  people  visited 
the  building  Oct.  16  and  17,  and  on 
Oct.  24  hundreds  of  out-of-town 
teachers  attended  the  Southwestern 
meeting  in  this  new  building. 

The  opening  exercises  consisted  of 
an  addrss  by  President  James  N. 
Kimball;  presentation  of  Bible  and 
American  flag  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Miller; 
presentation  of  bronze  tablet,  "Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Speech,"  Miss  Jose- 
phine La  Tourrette;  presentation  of 
picture,  Freeman  Essex;  response, 
Supt.  Arthur  Powell,  and  address  by 
Commissioner  Jones,  who  really  sur- 
passed himself  on  this  occasion  and 
delighted  everybody. 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  are 
extended  to  all. the  people  and  teach- 
ers of  Middletown  upon  their  good 
fortune  in  having  such  a  board  of 
education  and  such  an  enterprising 
superintendent. 

—  Teacher  —  What  is  the  mascu- 
line for  duchess? 

Small  Boy  —  Dutchman. 


—  Miss  Bertha  Rapp  went  from 
New  Philadelphia  to  East  Cleveland 
to  accept  a  position  in  fifth  grade  at 
$75  per  month. 

—  Supt.  A.  C.  Beer  of  Sandyville 
does  a  good  honest  day's  work  each 
day  and  is  doing  excellent  teaching. 
The  people  there  should  cherish  such 
a  man. 

—  Miss  Mary  Slovinsky  began 
teaching  this  year  in  a  first  year  grade 
at  Roswell  with  93  pupils  in  her 
room. 

—  F.  M.  Heston  graduated  at 
Ohio  State  in  June,  Miss  Clara 
Humphrey  at  Athens,  and  Miss  Mary 
McNary  at  Wooster,  and  all  three 
are  now  teaching  in  the  Uhrichsville 
high  school. 

—  Boy  (who  has  been  naughty 
and  sent  out  into  the  garden  to  find 
a  switch  to  punish  him  with)  —  Oh, 
mammy,  I  couldn't  find  a  switch  any- 
where, but  here's  a  stone  yoa  can 
throw  at  me. 

OUR  LIBRARY  PLAN. 

Will  help  you  place  a  library  in 
your  school  at  absolutely  no  expense 
to  you.    Write  for  full  information. 

S.  C.  DOBSON, 

21  N.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  The  schools  of  Hamilton  open- 
ed with  135  teachers  and  over  4300 
pupils.  Two  well  equipped  manual' 
training  and  domestic  science  centers 
have  been  opened  and  great  interest 
is  taken  in  these  new  features. 

—  A  tiny  mite  of  Italian  girlhood 
in  one  of  the  primary  schools  of  an 
Eastern  Ohio  town  inquired  one 
morning  if  her  face  was  as  white 
as  teacher's.  She  was  told  that  It 
was  and  was  then  asked  what  she 
had  done  to  it.  To  this  she  replied: 
*'I  put  powder  on  it." 
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—  Butler  Co.  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers:  President,  A.  B.  And- 
rews; vice-president,  Bert  Harris; 
secretary,  Miss  Myrtle  McClain ;  ex- 
com.,  H.  E.  Smith,  C.  A.  Gager, 
and  John  Schwarz. 

—  The  people,  the  teachers,  and 
the  pupils  of  Wadsworth  are  all 
elated  that  the  year  opened  with  a 
fine  new  school  building.  At  the 
formal  dedication  in  September  the 
whole  population  entered  into  the 
event  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
their  interest  betokens  a  deeper  inter- 
est in  all  matters  educational  in  the 
future.  We  congratulate  all  concern- 
ed in  this  new  edifice,  which  is  an 
ornament  and  a  credit  to  the  town. 

—  Every  school  in  Ohio  should 
own  a  copy  of  "The  Perfect  Trib- 
ute," which  is  one  of  the  choicest 
Lincoln  stories  ever  written.  It  should 
be  read  in  every  school-room  on  Lin- 
coln Day  and  the  teacher  who  fails 
to  do  this  will  have  keen  regrets  when 
he  finds  out  what  a  charming  story 
it  is. 

—  S.  T.  McArtor  has  resigned  his 
position  in  the  Piqua  high  school  to 
engage  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Lima.  He  is  succeeded  by  A.  S. 
Stoddard  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  a  grad- 
uate of  Columbia  University.  The 
new  principal  is  D.  R.  Ellabarger  of 
Richmond,  Ind.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Indiana  University  and  a  gradu- 
ate student  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  is  a  clean-cut  man,  schol- 
arly and  cultured  and  is  a  real  ac- 
quisition to  Ohio.  Other  new  teach- 
ers in  this  school  are  J.  F.  Koehler, 
science,  a  graduate  of  Wooster;  L. 
E.  Garwood,  history,  of  Otterbein; 
Miss  Harriet  C.  Angell,  University 
of  Michigan  and  Ferris  Institute, 
commercial  department,  and  Miss 
Agnes  I.  Smiley,  O.  S.  U.,  domestic 
science.     This  school  is  in  excellent 


condition  and  Supt.  Beachler  and  the 
board  of  education  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated upon  their  success  in  securing 
the  services  of  such  capable  teachers. 

—  Supt.  Lee  Waldorf  of  West  Mil- 
ton is  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity with  considerable  post-gradu- 
ate experience  at  Harvard  and  Chi- 
cago. He  is  a  man  of  fine  spirit  and 
we  predict  great  success  for  him  in 
this  field. 

—  The  Teachers'  Club  of  Middle- 
town  held  the  first  meeting  Oct.  20 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  new  high 
school  building.  There  were  about 
two  hundred  teachers  and  their 
friends  present.  The  speaker  was 
F.  B.  Pearson.  Local  leaders  will 
have  charge  of  several  of  the  meet- 
ings in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  on 
March  9,  the  address  will  be  given  by 
Dean  H.  C.  Minnich  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, and  May  11  by  Prof.  W.  P. 
Burris  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

— "Teaching  a  District  School"  is 
the  title  of  a  very  interesting  and 
practical  book  written  by  Prof.  John 
W.  Dinsmore,  dean  of  the  Normal 
department  of  Berea,  Kentucky,  Col- 
lege, and  published  by  the  American 
Book  Co.  The  style  is  simple,  the 
ideas  are  clear,  and  the  pedagogy 
sane.  All  who  read  this  helpful  vol- 
ume will  recognize  that  its  author  has 
had  actual  experience  with  the  things, 
he  describes.  While  written  with  the 
district  teacher  specially  in  mind, 
this  book  can  be  read  with  -profit  by 
the  teacher  of  any  grade. 

—  Supt.  G.  M.  Hoaglin  of  Scott 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  at 
Payne. 

—  Supt.  G.  W.  Hurless  has  been 
elected  to  the  superintendency  at  Ant- 
werp to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Supt.  J.  F.  Finley* 
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—  Miss  Eleanor  Baughman  has 
charge  of  the  work  in  Latin  and  alge- 
bra in  the  Paulding  high  school. 

—  J.  H.  Murphy  is  the  new  prin- 
cipal in  the  high  school  at  Payne. 

—  Miss  Helen  McAdow  of  Toledo 
has  been  elected  teacher  of  music  and 
drawing  in  the  Paulding  schools,  to 
succeed  Miss  Dean  Geyer,  resigned. 

—  Irvin  Roberts  succeeds  W.  G. 
Smyth  as  principal  in  tj;^  high  school 
at  Antwerp.  Mr.  Smyth  resigned  to 
accept  the  position  as  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Himel  school  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 

—  Prin.  C.  W.  Jackson  of  Uhrichs- 
ville  has  taken  a  similar  position  at 
Elkins,  W.  Va.,  and  begins  his  new 
work  under  most  favorable  auspices. 
The  high  school  enrollment  is  150 
and  four  teachers  do  the  work. 

—  In  the  Mansfield  high  school 
there  are  several  new  faces  this  year. 
Miss  Mabel  Carson  has  gone  to  Du- 
luth  and  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Mabel 
Holland  of  Sandusky.  Heber  Blank- 
enhorn  is  in  Pueblo  and  his  place  is 
taken  by  Louis  Marting  of  Ironton. 
Miss  Helen  Brown  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  and  Miss  Cora 
Garrison  of  Celina  succeeds  her.  H. 
B.  Davy  of  Cleveland  succeeds  C.  M. 
Agler,  who  is  now  superintendent  at 
Kingston.  Miss  Gertrude  Jenner, 
Miss  Helen  Felger,  and  C.  B.  Bald- 
win have  been  added  to  the  corps. 

—  J.  A.  Kirby,  formerly  of  Hills- 
boro,  is  head  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment in  the  high  school  of  Ruth- 
erford, N.  J.,  at  a  salary  of  $1200. 
He  has  the  best  wishes  of  a  host  of 
Ohio  friends. 

—  Clement  Vollmer,  a  graduate  of 
Philadelphia  Normal  School,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  eighth  grade 
work  in  Tiflfin. 


—  Ottawa  Co.  has  the  following 
officers:  President,  Supt.  C.  C.  Ua- 
derwood,  Port  Clinton;  secretary, 
Geo.  F.  Aschbacher,  Oak  Harbor; 
ex-com.,  O.  A.  Dehn,  Trowbridge, 
and  C.  S.  Ward,  Lakeside ;  O.  T.  R. 
C.  secretary,  Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Gill,  Oak 
Harbor. 

—  Miss  Mary  ^.  Brassill  was  laid 
to  rest  Oct.  9  amid  flowers  and  tears, 
and  there  are  many  sorrowing  ones  in 
Sidney,  where  she  had  been  a  teacher 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  Supt.  McVay 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  her  ' 
work  and  of  her  lovely  character.  All 
the  schools  of  the  city  were  dismissed 
to  attend  the  funeral  and  many  hearts 
attest  the  loss  which  the  schools  and 
the  community  must  have  suffered. 

—  Prof.  W.  F.  Gephart  of  O.  S. 
U.  gave  an  address  before  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  "State  and 
Local  Taxation"  at  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, Oct.  8.  His  subject  was 
"Growth  of  State  and  Local  Expen- 
ditures." 

Teacher  —  Billy,  stand  up  and  tell 
the  class  what  you  know  of  the  Mon- 
golian race. 

Billy  —  Please,  teacher,  I  wasn't 
there.    I  was  at  the  ball  game. 

CLASSICS^   CLASSICS^   CLASSICS. 

Do  you  read  Classics?     We  have 
them  for  all  grades,  7c,  15c  and  25c. 
Send  for  complete  list. 

S.  C.  DOBSON, 

21  N.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Teachers'  Association  will 
be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Nov.  13  and  14,  1908. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association  will  meet  with. them,  as 
will  also  the  Ohio  Manual  Training 
and  Drawing  Teachers*  Association. 

This  assures  a  very  large  and  en- 
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thusiastic  assemblage  of  educators  at 
this  meeting  —  a  meeting  which  no 
one  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  sec- 
tions represented  can  afford  to  miss. 

Friday  will  be  spent  in  visiting  the 
Detroit  schools.  The  reputation  of 
these  schools  for  excellence,  and  the 
desire  of  the  Ohio  teachers  to  visit 
them,  is  the  chief  reason  for  going 
out  of  our  territory  and  holding  the 
meeting  in  Detroit. 

There  will  be  two  general  sessions, 
each  held  in  the  Wayne  Pavilion,  ad- 
jacent to  the  Wayne  Hotel.  The  first 
will  be  held  on  Friday  evening  at  8 
o'clock,  the  second  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  9  o'clock. 

.  The  annual  address  will  be  deliv- 
ered Fridiiy  evening  by  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Green  of  Chicago. 

The  principal  speakers  on  the  Sat- 
urday morning  program  are  Dr.  R. 
M.  Wenley  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo  of 
Columbia.  Excellent  music  will  be 
furnished  by  the  schools  of  Detroit. 

Departmental  meetings : 

These  will  be  held  in  the  Central 
High  School  building  on  Friday 
afternoon,  beginning  at  2  o'clock. 

The  following  sections  will  be  or- 
ganized: High  School,  Grammar 
School,  Primary  School,  Kindergar- 
ten, Music,  Drawing  and  Manual 
Training.  In  each  section  the  more 
important  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
work  of  that  section  will  be  discussed 
in  an  informal  manner. 

The  officers  are :  President,  Supt. 
Herbert  R.  McVay,  Sidney,  O. 

Vice  Presidents,  Miss  Nellie  Rob- 
•erts,  Columbus,  Miss  Nellie  McCabe, 
Piqua. 

Secretary,  Miss  Nellie  Ellis,  Ur- 
bana. 

Executive  committee,  Hon.^  U.  S. 
Brandt,  Canal  Winchester;  Supt.  J. 
D.  Simpkins,  Newark;  Prof.  B.  B. 
Harlan,  Dayton. 


—  "The  little  child's  heart!  Look 
down  into  it ;  it  is  like  the  vault  of  a 
wild,  wild  flower  apparently  tenant- 
less,  but  full  of  little  secrets,  secrets 
unknown  to  itself — secrets  worth 
knowing,  life's  capital.  Sweet  little 
vault,  where  God  has  locked  up  crea- 
tion's destiny !" — Victor  Hugo. 

—  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  the 
commencement  address  of  Ohio  State 
University  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Scott,  which 
it  were  well  for  every  teacher  to  read 
each  morning: 

"Why  should  the  great  mass  of  our 
youth  pass  through  the  public  schools 
and  many  of  them  through  the  uni- 
versity with  no  initiation  into  the 
secrets  of  the  finer  and  higher  life? 
Why  should  they  go  on  seeing  only 
the  visible,  hearing  only  the  audible, 
touching  only  the  tangible,  all  un- 
mindful of  the  faculty  divine  in  them 
to  see  the  invisible,  to  hear  the  in- 
audible, and  to  touch  the  intangible? 
Art,  poetry,  eloquence,  morality,  re- 
ligion, are  realms  as  real  as  farms  and 
factories  and  market-places.  What 
this  generation  most  needs  is  a  bap- 
tism of  light;  and  it  is  the  gracious 
prerogative  of  the  teacher  to  open  the 
skylights  and  flood  the  upper  cham- 
bers with  the  effulgence  of  the  un- 
clouded sun." 

—  The  new  teachers  in  the  Chilli- 
cothe  high  school  this  year  are :  J.  A. 
Smith,  O.  W.  U.,  '08,  math. ;  O.  A. 
Bailey,  Otterbein,  '08,  math. ;  T.  A. 
Klinefelter,  O.  S.  U.,  '08,  English; 
A.  W.  Whetstone,  Findlay,  English 
and  history;  Frank  Gullum,  Piqua, 
science;  Miss  Zuleirume  Garrett, 
English  and  Latin. 

—  Riley  says  it  thus: 

"For  the  world  is  full  of  roses  and 
the  roses  full  of  dew, 

And  the  dew  is  full  of  heavenly  love 
that  drips  for  me  and  you." 
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—  Supt.  Ward  H.  Aye,  formerly 
of  Oberlin,  now  has  the  latch-string 
out  at  Billings,  Mont.,  ready  to  the 
hand  of  any  of  his  many  Ohio  friends 
who  may  be  circumambulating  the 
valley  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  "Su- 
gar City"  of  the  "Treasure  State"  is 
more  so  than  ever  now  that  he  and 
Mrs.  Nye  are  there. 

—  Supt.  A.  C.  Burrell  of  Monroc- 
ville  says  it  well  in  these  words: 

"Our  boys  and  girls  are  trained  to 
enrich  their  lives,  while  they  are 
making  a  living.  Man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone.  They  get  to  give  — 
to  pass  it  along  in  an  unselfish  serv- 
ice. The  ideal  of  true  democracy  is 
that  its  citizens  may  get  the  most  out 
of  life,  while  they  are  honestly  earn- 
ing their  bread  and  butter  and  faith- 
fully discharging  their  duties  to  the 
state. 

"The  making  of  a  life  is  consid- 
ered of  higher  importance  than  mak- 
ing a  living." 

—  Daniel  W.  Lothman  of  East 
High  School,  Cleveland,  has  written 
and  Ginn  &  Co.  have  published  a 
new  book  in  Latin  entitled  "Latin 
Lessons."  In  this  book  Mr.  Lothman 
returns  to  the  plan  of  having  pupils 
use  the  grammar  from  the  start  for 
the  paradigms.  The  arrangement  of 
a  lesson-to-a-page  gives  a  graphic  di- 
vision that  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  eye.  A  vocabulary  of  about  five 
hundred  words  is  taken  from  Caesar, 
and  numerous  reading  lessons  from 
standard  authors  make  the  book  an 
excellent  training  ground  for  Latin 
study. 

—  Supt.  James  T.  Begg  of  Colum- 
bus Grove  is  one  of  the  busiest  and, 
therefore,  happiest  men  in  the  state. 
Oct.  12  he  gave  two  addresses  before 
the  Hardin  Co.  teachers  that  created 
great  enthusiasm.  The  new  building 
will  be  ready  about  Feb.   1,  and  he 


is  already  planning  large  things  for 
the  dedication.  The  high  school  b 
the  largest  ever  and  the  new  princi- 
pal, W.  E.  Stevens,  is  just  all  right. 

—  The  Central  Association  of 
Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers 
will  hold  the  annual  meeting  at  En- 
glewood  High  School,  Chicago,  Nov. 
27-28.  A  noble  array  of  eminent 
speakers  has  been  provided  and 
the  meeting  will  be  one  of  great  in- 
terest. 

—  Miss  Maud  Smnmers  of  Cincin- 
nati and  Dr.  T.  S.  Lowd.en  of  Teach- 
ers* College,  O.  S.  U.,  were  the  speak- 
ers at  the  meeting  of  the  Hamilton 
Co.  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  Oct.  9. 

A    NEW   STORE   FOR  TEACHERS. 

Where  you  can  get  teacher's  helps^ 
Story  books,  Busy  work  and  Primary 
Material. 

DoBsoN  School  Supply  Co.> 
21  North  4th  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

— -  Supt.  L  C.  Guinther  of  Galion 
has  so  many  blessings  he  can  scarcely 
count  them  —  2 1 2  in  the  high  school 
an  increase  in  salary  on  his  unex- 
pired contract,  one  son  in  the  sopho- 
more class  at  Wooster,  another  a 
junior  at  Case,  and  another  with 
three  years*  college  work  done  teach- 
ing to  replenish  the  exchequer  for  the 
home-stretch.  There  is  certainly  fair 
weather  up  Galion  way. 

—  Prof.  J.  W.  Crabtree,  writing 
in  the  Nebraska  Teacher,  gives  some 
instances  in  his  experience  which 
demonstrate  how  a  troublesome  pupil 
can  be  won  over.    He  says : 

"A  girl  of  14  had  caused  me  a 
good  deal  of  anxiety  by  her  apparent 
disregard  of  my  authority  as  teacher. 
She  would  obey  commands  but  she 
did  not  cheerfully  comply  with  re- 
quests.    I  visited  her  home  and  was 
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astonished  to  see  her  doing  some  very 
line  needle  work.  I  expressed  inter- 
est and  pleasure  in  what  she  was  do- 
ing. I  never  had  any  trouble  what- 
ever with  that  girl  after  that.  On  the 
last  day  of  school  she  made  me  a 
present  of  a  specimen  of  her  needle 
work,  a  very  pretty  doily. 

"I  had  trouble  with  a  boy.  He 
was  both  dull  and  mean.  He  took 
advantage  of  me  whenever  he  could, 
which  was  many  times  every  day.  I 
disliked  him  and  I  am  sure  he  hated 
me.  In  passing  by  his  home  one  even- 
ing after  school,  I  happened  to  stop 
a  few  minutes  at  the  feed  lot  where 
the  boy  and  his  father  were  feeding 
the  cattle  and  hogs.  I  never  saw  a 
boy  take  greater  pride  in  pigs  and 
cattle.  He  was  especially  proud  of 
some  Berkshire  pigs  that  belonged  to 
him.  Occasionally  after  that  I  asked 
him  about  his  pigs.  His  attitude  to- 
ward the  school  changed  completely, 
not  gradually,  within  two  weeks' 
time.  That  boy  followed  me  from 
the  district  school  to  the  high  school 
and  he  finished  the  work  of  the  high 
school  with  a  degree  of  credit." 

—  Father  —  Tommy,  I  am  not  at 
all  pleased  with  the  report  your 
teacher  gave  me  of  your  conduct  to- 
day. 

Tonuny  —  I  knowed  you  wouldn't 
be  pleased,  and  I  told  her  so.  But  she 
went  right  ahead  an'  made  the  report. 
Jest  like  a  woman,  ain't  it  ? 

—  The  ninety-fifth  and  the  one 
hundredth  Psalms  are  beautiful,  flow- 
ing, prose,  poems  of  thankfulness, 
worthy  to  be  memorized  in  full  by 
the  older  pupils,  and  certain  portions 
for  the  little  ones.  No  teacher  should 
be  without  a  copy  of  Whittier's 
poems>  for  no  one  poet  contains  more 
appropriate  or  more  beautiful  poems 
for  the  Thanksgiving  season.  His 
"Com  Song"  and  "The   Pumpkin" 


for  the  intermediate  grades,  and  "For 
an  Autimin  Festival"  for  the  older 
ones,  but  if  you  have  the  poems,  you 
will  select  for  yourself.  The  history 
the  older  grades  have  already  to  be 
adapted  for  the  occasion,  but  for  the 
little  ones  the  teacher  will  get  many 
charming  stories  from  "Customs  and 
Fashions  of  Old  New  England,"  by 
Alice  Morse  Earle.  Then  Myra 
Pratt's  "Stories  of  Colonial  Days" 
will  make  Perigrene  White,  Betty 
Alden,  Ruth  Endicott,  and  the  other 
little  people  of  the  olden  time,  friends 
of  the  children  of  today.  And  for 
yourself,  dear  teacher,  get  your  own 
spirit  in  tune  for  the  season.  Read 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie's  essay  on 
"Thanksgiving,"  read  Phillip  Brooks, 
and  when  your  own  life  reflects  these 
noble  thoughts,  know  then  that  you 
can  worthily  prepare  the  children  in 
your  school  for  the  great  day. — Edu- 
cational Exchange. 

—  The  Sentinel,  a  weekly  paper 
published  at  Woodsfield,  has  an  edu- 
cational page,  and  each  week  has  this 
page  entirely  filled  with  helpful  ma- 
terial and  suggestions  for  teachers 
and  schools.  The  editor's  heart  is  in 
the  right  place  and  his  head  is 
"screwed  on  straight."  We  extend 
to  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
and  hope  his  subscription  list  may 
experience  a  large  expansion. 

—  The  Cincinnati  Principals'  As- 
sociation, after  organizing  for  the 
current  school  year,  held  its  first  meet-  • 
ing  on  Friday,  Sept.  25.  President 
Walter  H.  Aiken  delivered  an  inau- 
gural speech,  which  was  very  well  re- 
ceived. The  speaker  gave  his  views 
of  the  intent  and  the  scope  of  educa- 
tion, advocating  training  and  instruc- 
tion along  broad  lines,  emphasizing 
the  humanities,  but.  steering  clear  of 
educational  phantasts  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal  quacks.     He   argued   while   fine 
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buildings,  choice  flowers,  valuable 
pictures,  grand  pianos  have  their 
functions  in  the  uplifting  of  youths, 
it  is  the  teacher's  personality  that 
counts  for  most.  He  can  teach  what 
he  knows  and  loves  effectively  only  to 
those  who  know  and  love  him.  All 
the  rest  is  mere  drill.  Truancy,  an  in- 
comprehensible curse  in  this  age  and 
this  country,  must  be  conquered  by 
eradicating  the  causes.  Children  are 
easier  to  educate  if  the  parents  are 
educated.  Whatever  helps  to  that 
end  is  worth  the  while.  Humanize 
the  indiflferent,  intemperate,  intellec- 
tually deficient  father,  the  slovenly, 
gossiping,  weak  mother,  and  much 
has  been  gained.  Playgrounds  are 
not  luxuries,  but  necessities;  schools 
as  social  centers  promote  the  gen- 
eral and  greatest  good.  The  high 
value  of  art  in  its  various  phases  is 
more  generally  appreciated  than  for- 
merly. But  there  is  also  the  spread- 
ing recognition  of  .the  importance  of 
manual  training.  In  the  differentia- 
tion of  education  the  hand  has  come 
to  its  own.  Work  is  good  for  the 
body,  but  not  less  so  for  the  soul. 
Sweat  is  not  only  an  appetizer,  but 
also  a  civilizer  and  a  purifier. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  up  the 
discussion  of  the  truancy  question. 

—  The  counties,  Ross,  Fayette, 
Clinton,  and  Highland,  held  a  nota- 
ble meeting  at  Greenfield  Oct.  31, 
and  were  addressed  by  Supt.  J.  A. 
Shawan,  Columbus,  and  Prof.  R.  T. 
Stevenson,  Delaware.  The  committee 
havinpc  the  meeting  in  charge  was  A. 
F.  Cameron,  M.  E.  Wilson,  Robert 
Burton,  and  Ray  Harris. 

—  The  high  school  at  St.  Marys 
has  reached  the  200  mark.  Miss  Jane 
Mahan,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, '08,  and  Miss  Hazel  Coberly, 
O.  S.  U.,  *08,  are  the  new  teachers 
•for  history  and  German.     Supt.  Mc- 


Broom  and  Prin.  Spohn  move  right 
along,  but  without  "blare  of  trumpets 
or  dazzling  show." 

—  One  superintendent  writes  thus : 
"Your  October  number  is  excellent. 
I  expect  to  use  it  in  my  next  teach- 
ers' meeting." 

A    NOTED   educator's  OPINION  . 

Of  Supplementary  Reading.  It 
broadens  the  child  with  general  in- 
formation, increases  the  vocabulary 
and  reading  ability,  and  has  a  splen- 
did effect  on  the  morals.  Send  for 
a  complete  catalogue  of  books  for 
all  grades. 

S.  C.   DOBSON, 

21  N.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  Attention  is  called  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Thomas  L.  Gibson  in  this 
issue.  Teachers  are  often  casting 
about  for  a  good  song  book  for  school 
and  injititutes,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  keep  the  facts  set  forth 
in  this  notice  in  mind. 

—  Prin.  W.  J.  Pankes  of  the  Card- 
ington  high  school  is  working  under 
the  stimulus  of  an  increase  in  salary 
of  fifteen  dollars  a  month.  The  high 
school  enrolls  127  and  the  senior 
class  24. 

—  The  schools  of  East  Liverpool 
enroll  3596,  with  349  in  the  high 
school,  of  whom  170  are  boys.  The 
I)er  cent,  of  attendance  the  first 
month  was  98.  Supt.  Warren  has 
evidently  a  rabbit's  foot  secreted 
about  him  somewhere. 

—  Prin.  D.  H.  Sellers  of  the 
Marysville  high  school  is  a  poet,  and 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
a  notice  of  a  song,  the  words  of  which 
flowed  from  his  facile  pen.  The  music 
is  inspiring,  too,  and  all  the  schools 
of  Ohio  will  be  the  better  for  learn- 
ing to  sing  it. 
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—  One  teacher  reminds  one  of  the 
mason  who  is  laying  the  outside 
course  of  a  brick  wall,  putting  in 
brick  after  brick  with  nice  precision 
and  artistic  effect;  the  other  teacher 
reminds  one  of  the  man  who  is  un- 
loading a  load  of  coal. 

—  List  of  officers  of  Monroe  Co. 
Institute  for  1909 :  President,  Ewart 
Pugh;  vice-president,  J.  N.  Lafferee; 
secretary,  Adda  Knight;  assistant, 
Laura  Hill;  ex.  com.,  M.  C.  Dough- 
-erty,  G.  W.  Brown,  T.  A.  Latta. 

— "The    Teacher's    Directory    of 
Free  Publications'*  tells  how  to  get 
over  2000  aids  for  a  teacher  free  of 
-charge.     Send  25c  for  same  to 
Prin.  Harlan  E.  Hall^ 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

—  Among  the  new  high  school 
teachers  of  Ohio  we  note  the  follow- 
ing: Oscar  Himebaugh,  physical 
geography,  and  H.  A.  Hepfinger  and 
Miss  Flora  Schneider,  mathematics, 
Akron;  Charles  L.  Burrell,  mathe- 
matics, Alliance;  Miss  Sarah  Giffin, 
Latin,  Barnesville;  Ira  N.  Van  Hise, 
science,  Belief ontaine ;  Iris  Haver- 
.stack,    English  and   Latin,   Canton; 

Miss  Florence  Dunlap,  Latin  and 
"history,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Haskell 
Davis,  French,  Columbus  School  for 
•Girls;  C.  E.  Tarbox,  science,  .Con- 
Tieaut ;  C.  E.  Oxley,  science,  Coshoc- 
ton; Albert  Schantz,  chemistry, 
Steele  High;  Miss  Helen  L.  Bauch- 
miller,  German  and  English,  and 
Arthur  Claggett,  mathematics,  East 
High,  Dayton ;  Miss  Anna  B.  Shigley, 
JEnglish,  and  B.  Meinecke,  Latin  and 
<}reek,  East  Liverpool;  Miss  Mary 
Duncan,  English,  Eaton;  Miss  Ger- 
trude M.  Pike,  history,  Elyria;  W.  A. 
•Kline,  science,  Fostoria;  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Drake,  Latin,  Granville;  Miss 
Laura  Perry,  English,  Jefferson; 
l/lvy%  Elizabeth  L.  Green,  Latin  and 
science,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Gamble, 


music,  Kenton ;  Chas.  C.  McCracken, 
mathematics,  and  J.  F.  Hawk, 
science,  Lancaster;  C.  D.  Snyder, 
science,  Madisonville ;  F.  G.  Houle, 
mathematics  and  history,  Martins 
Ferry;  Miss  Adelia  Scatterday,  and 
Herbert  Patterson,  English,  A.  L. 
McCarty,  Miss  Elizabeth  Chaney 
and  J.  C.  Marriott,  mathematics,  and 
J.  W.  Adams,  science,  Newark;  W. 
H.  McCall,  principal.  Miss  Ruth  A. 
West  gate,  English  and  history,  B.  N. 
Rogers,  German,  Miss  Clara  A.  Hus- 
ted,  mathematics,  Miss  Lena  Rose, 
science,  and  Miss  Bertha  E.  Bails, 
science,  Oberlin ;  Miss  Harriet  Pfeif- 
cr,  French  and  German,  Mis^  Harriet 
Smuthwaite,  English  and  science, 
Steubenville ;  J.  A.  Pollock,  mathe- 
matics, and  W.  H.  Haas,  botany,  To- 
ledo; Miss  Frances  Raglan,  Latin, 
Miss  Mildred  Pope,  history,  C.  F. 
Iletzler,  music,  Troy;  Miss  Florence 
M.  Ramsey,  English,  Warren;  Miss 
Mary  Mcintosh,  mathematics,  Wel- 
lington; Miss  Ida  Merle  Duis,  Ger- 
man, Wooster ;  Miss  Mabel  Whitlock, 
mathematics,  and  Miss  Frances  Ken- 
dall, science,  Xenia;  Sterling  Tem- 
ple, chemistry,  James  H.  Smith, 
Latin  and  mathematics,  and  Herbert 
L.  Jones,  mathematics,  Youngstown; 
J.  G.  Gerrick,  history,  Zanesville. 

—  Fremont  has  let  the  contract  for 
a  new  $60,000  high  school  building 
and  work  will  begin  very  soon. 

—  Half  of  the  teachers  in  the 
Findlay  high  school  spent  vacation  in 
Europe  and  their  teaching  this 'year 
is  broader  and  better  in  consequence. 

—  Says  an  author  in  a  recent  book : 
"There  are  plenty  of  people  who  can 
attend  to  their  neighbor's  business  by 
dint  of  neglecting  their  own." 

—  E.  E.  Richards,  agent  for  Ginn 
&  Co.,  has  found  time  in  between 
book  adoptions  to  look  after  the  bar- 
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vesting  of  a  large  crop  of  peaches  on 
his  fruit  farm  in  Adams  Co.  Won- 
derful what  lovers  of  fruit  these 
bookmen  are,  especially  "plums." 

—  Supt.  W.  T.  Morgan  resigned 
his  position  at  Bourneville  to  teach 
half  time  in  the  Athens  high  school 
while  completing  his  course  in  Ohio 
University. 

—  Miss  Euphema  Ash  will,  teacher 


a  recitation  in  her  room  is  as  pleasant 
as  a  musical  program. 

—  The  Board  of  Control  of  the 
O.  T.  R.  C.  met  in  Columbus  Oct 
23,  24,  and  selected  books  for  the 
Pupils'  Reading  Circle  for  next  year. 
Among  the  books  is  "The  Perfect 
Tribute,"  and  we  shall,  all  do  well 
to  have  a  copy  of  this  book  on  hands 
in  good  time  for  Lincoln  Day. 


NEW    HIGH    SCHOOL    BUILDING    AT   MIDDLETOWN. 


of  German  in  the  Batavia  high 
school,  spent  her  vacation  in  Ger- 
many, beginning  post-graduate  work 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  and 
an  excellent  teacher  but  is  ambitious 
to  increase  her  efficiency. 

—  There  is  a  lady  teaching  in  a 
Western  Ohio  school  whose  voice  is 
so  well  modulated  that  listening  to 


—  Mrs.  Richards  of  •  Miami  Uni- 
versity gave  two  excellent  addresses 
to  the  teachers  of  Darke  County  at 
their  meeting  in  Greenville  Oct.  24. 
Music  was  furnished  by  pupils  of 
the  (iettysburg  high  school.  The- 
other  speaker  was  F.  B.  Pearson. 

—  The  Clermont  County  teacheis 
met  at  Owensville  Oct.  17  and  lis- 
tened to  a  good  paper  on  "Historf* 
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l)y  Principal  Frantz  of  Goshen,  a 
fine  address  by  Supt.  J.  L.  Fortney 
of  Milford  and  a  masterful  address 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Culler  of  Miami  Uni- 
-versity  on  "Physicial  Principles  of 
Life."'  The  teachers  of  the  county 
find  Supt.  Fortney,  who  is  new  in 
the  county,  a  helpful  co-worker. 

— If  you  have  not  answered  the 
Teturn  postal  sent  you  regarding 
your  renewal,  please  do  so  at  once. 
It  can  be  done  without  cost  to  you 
-and  we  shall  then  know  your  wishes 
I  in  the  matter.  Be  sure  to  note  the 
renewal  offers  made  on  this  return 
•card  and  fully  explained  on  page  417 
of  the  September  Monthly.  Re- 
member you  can  have : 

(1)  Your  subscription  renewed  for 
another  year  for  $1.00  cash,  or 
to  be  paid  within  three  months ; 
after  three  months,  $1.25. 

<2)  Renewal  for  one  year  and  one 
copy  of  either  "Good  Citizen- 
ship" by  Grover  Cleveland; 
"Work  and  .Habits/'  by  Sena- 
tor Beveridge;  or  "The  Mak- 
ing  of  an  American  Teacher** 
—both  for  $1.30  cash. 

{3)  Renewal  for  one  year,  Cur- 
rent Literature  and  Roosevelfs 
^'Winning  of  the  West"  — all 
for  $4.00  cash.  Tell  your 
friends  of  these  offers.  If  you 
or  your  friends  want  Current 
Literature  and  the  "Winning 
of  the  West"  without  the 
Monthly^  the  price  is  $3.60 
cash. 

—  In  the  great  corn  contest  which 
ivas  instituted  in  Warren  Co.  by  the 
Western  Star  of  Lebanon,  the  first 
prize  of  $5.00  was  won  by  Kent 
Steddom,  Oregonia,  the  second  of 
^3.50  by  Henry  Steddom,  Oregonia, 
.and  the  third  of  $1.50  by  Charles 
Michenor,  Waynesville.     There  were 


seventy- two  boys  who  competed  for 
the  prizes  and  these  fine  fellows  gave 
their  fathers  some  valuable  pointers 
on  the  subject  of  scientific  farming. 
We  wish  there  could  be  such  a  contest 
in  each  county  of  the  state  every  y^r, 
and  .there  could  be  if  all  people  were 
as  wide-awake  as  the  editor  of  the 
Western  Star  and  Supt.  Lester  S. 
Ivins. 

—  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Licking  County  Schoolmasters*  Club 
on  October  10th,  the  dates  were  se- 
lected and  the  questions  arranged  for 
the  County  High  School  Debating 
League.  Twelve  schools  have  entered 
the  league  this  year  and  an  interest- 
ing time  is  expected.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  questions  selected  for 
discussion : 

Dec.  11,  1908.  Resolved,  That 
the  government  improvement  of 
roads  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  than  the 
rural  delivery  of  mail. 

Jan.  29,  1909.  Resolved,  That 
the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  founded  more  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  Hamilton  than  those  of 
Jefferson. 

March  5.  Resolved,  That  the 
State  of  Ohio  should  adopt  the  In- 
itiative and  Referendum. 

April  9.  Resolved^  That  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  should  not  have  the 
veto  power. 

—  The  first  school  exhibit  at  the 
Warren  county  fair  was  a  decided 
success  and  a  great  surprise  to  many 
people  who  had  taken  but  little  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  schools.  The 
schools  of  White  Oak,  Carlisle,  Tur- 
tlecreek  township,  and  Lebanon  all 
carried  off  several  prizes  and  next 
year  the  competition  will  be  even 
more  spirited.  Supt.  L.  S.  Ivins 
was  the  prime  mover  and  proved  him- 
self a  real  leader. 
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LINCOLN  NUMBER. 

For  the  past  year  the  Monthly 
has  been  directing  the  attention  of 
its  readers  in  each  issue  to  February 
12,  1909,  the  Centennial  of  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  hope  that 
on  that  day  every  school  in  Ohio  — 
county,  village,  and  city,  will  cele- 
brate this  Centennial  in  an  appro- 
priate manner. 

Lincoln's  life  story  is  full  of  in- 
terest and  inspiration  to  young  and 
old,  and  his  speeches  and  state 
papers  are  not  only  models  of  pure 
English  but  also  fountains  of  pure 
patriotism.  The  children  in  our 
public  schools  should  be  taught  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  his  life  and 
be  made  to  feel  the  force  of  the 
lofty  ideals  of  duty  which  find  ex- 
pression in  his  words. 

The  December  Monthly  will  be 
a  special  Lincoln  Number^  devoted 
largely  to  articles  on  his  life  and 
work,  quotations  from  his  speeches 
and  letters,  and  programs  for  an  ap- 
propriate observance  of  February  12, 
1909. 

We  have  chosen  December  for.  this 
special  number  for  two  reasons: 

First  —  Because  the  Christmas 
month  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  one 
for  such  a  purpose.  There  is  so 
much  of  the  Christ-spirit  in  all  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  and  said,  "with 
malice  toward  none  and  charity  for 
all." 

Second  —  That  teachers  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  material,  we  have 
gathered  for  use  in  the  observance 
of  the  Centennial,  in  good  time  to 
make  careful  preparations  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

We  are  certain  that  the  contents 
of  this  number  will  be  of  real  help 
to  teachers  of  all  grades  in  preparing 
their  program  of  exercises,  and  in 
response  to  the  demand  that  extra 
copies  be  printed  for  schools  desiring 


them,   we   shall   arrange   to   supply* 
teachers  and  schools  at  the  following 

rates : 

Single  copy,  prepaid,   10c. 
Three  copies  to  one  address,  pre- 
paid, 25c. 

Five  copies  to  one  address,  pre- 
paid, 40c. 

Ten  copies  to  one  address,  pre- 
paid, 70c. 

Twenty-five  copies  to  one  address^ 
prepaid,  $1.50. 

Fifty  copies  to  one  address,  pre- 
paid, $2.75. 

One  hundred  copies  to  one  ad- 
dress, prepaid,  $5.00. 

Orders  should  be  sent  soon  so  that 
we  can  make  some  estimate  of   the-      | 
number  of  extra  copies  needed. 

Address    Ohio    Educational      ! 
Monthly,  55  Blast  Main  Street,   Co- 
lumbus, O. 

GIFTS. 

To  choose  an  appropriate  gift,  — 
one  to  be  received  with  genuine- 
pleasure, —  is  truly  an  accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps  a  suggestion  will  be 
of  assistance  to  you  before  makir^ 
your  purchases  for  the  holiday  sea- 
son. Have  you  ever  considered  that 
an  up-to-date  unabridged  dictionary 
is  a  gift  to  be  longer  enjoyed,  longer 
treasured,  and  of  more  constant  ser- 
vice to  the  recipient  than  any  other 
selection  you  may  make?  The  One 
Great  Standard  Authority  is  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary,  pub- 
lished by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.  It  is  recognized 
by  tne  courts,  the  schools,  and  the 
press,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  as  the  highest  triumph  in  dic- 
tionary making.  It  is  the  most  choice 
gift. 

GET    THE    BEST. 


Editorial  Department, 


UNIFORM  QUESTIONS  FOR 
OCTOBER. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Define  grammar.  Name  the  ob- 
ject of  its  study.  2.  Define  inflection. 
What  classes  of  words  are  inflected? 
3.  Define  mode.  State  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive  mode.  4.  Tis  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  (a) 
Give  the  case  of  "distance."  Why?  (b) 
'Give  subject  of  "lends."  6.  A  falcon 
towering  in  his  pride  of  place  was  bv 
a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killea. 

(a)  Punctuate,  (b)  Show  the  differ- 
ence in  the  words  in  "ing."  (c)  What 
part  of  speech  is  "at"?  6.  Now  morn 
her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 
Advancing  sowed  the  earth  with  orient 
pearl,  (a)  Punctuate,  (b)  Give  case 
of  "steps."  Why?  (c)  Explain  mean- 
ing of  "rosy,"  "clime/'  "orient."  7. 
The  following  sentence  contains  an 
error  not  uncommon  among  writers 
and  speakers.  Point  it  out  and  give 
reason:  "It  is  well  for  people,  in 
selecting  a  man  for  oifice,  to  select  one 
whom 'they  know  will  render  the  best 
service,  etc."  8.  Write  sentences  to 
illustrate  the  following:  where  intro- 
ducing (a)  an  adverbi)al  clause,  (b)  an 
adjective  clause.  9.  Explain  and  illus- 
trate the  formation  of  the  emphatic,  the 
progressive,  and  the  passive  form  of  the 
verb. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  is  the  final  result  of  true 
education?  2.  What  place,  if  any,  has 
emulation  in  the  work  of  the  school? 
3.  SCate  an  educational  principle  and 
explain  briefly  its  application  to  school 
work.  4.  What  are  the  principal  laws 
of  memory?  5.  Imagine  yourself  tak- 
ing charge  of  a  rural  school  of  forty 
pupils,  ranging  from  the  first  to  the 
seventh  grade.  Tell  what  you  would  do 
the  first  day.  6.  Write  a  paragraph 
about  one  of  the  following:  (a)  The 
characteristics   of  a  successful  teacher. 

(b)  The  principal  objects  of  the  reci- 
tation. 7.  Distinffuish  between  devel- 
opment questioning  and  test  question- 
ing. Illustrate.  8.  What  is  your  idea 
of  "being  thorough"?  Has  daily  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  teacher  any- 
thing to  do  with  thoroughness?  Ex- 
plain. 9.  What  is  the  purpose  of  tests 
in  school  work?  Explain  your  method 
of    conducting    them.      10.      Show    the 


necessity     of     continued     professional 
study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  In  the  Roman  notation,  show  the 
effect  of  (i)  repeating  a  letter,  (b) 
placmg  a  letter  before  another  of 
greater  value,  (c)  placing  a  letter  after 
another  of  greater  value,  (d)  placing 
a  bar  over  a  letter.  Write  11,949  in  the 
Roman  notation.  2.  A  street  399  feet 
long  and  35  feet  wide  is  to  be  paved 
with  square  fllagstone  of  equal  size  and 
as  large  as  possible.  How  long  and 
wide  must  each  flagstone  be?  3.  De- 
fine ratio.  A  ratio  is  always  what  kind 
of  number?  What  is  a  proportion? 
State  the  difference  between  simple  and 
compound  proportion.  4.  An  investor 
received  a  dividend  of  4%  on  certain « 
stock,  which  he  invested  in  the  same 
stock  at  80.  He  then  owned  $4,200  of 
stock.  Find  the  dividend.  5.  A 
merchimt  bought  twenty  pieces  of  cloth, 
each  piece  containing  25  yards,  at  $4| 
per  yard  on. a  credit  of  nine  months; 
he  sold  the  goods  at  $4t  per  yard  on  a 
credit  of  four  months.  What  was  his 
net  cash  gain,  money  being  worth  6%? 
6.  What  is  the  cost  of  15  joists,  20 
feet  long,  9  inehes  wide  and  3  inches 
thicK  at  $2.75  per  hundred  feet?  7. 
In  a  certain  school  district,  whose  tax- 
able property  is  assessed  at  $90,000  a 
tax  of  $1,500  is  to  be  raised.  How 
much  tax  must  A  pay,  his  property  be- 
ing assessed  at  $4,500?  8.  A  piece  of 
work  costs  for  labor  $233.75,  the  work- 
men receiving  wages  at  the  rate  of  $1.50 
for  a  day  of  9  hours.  What  would 
the  same  work  cost  if  wages  were  $1.40  - 
a  day  of  8  hours? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Write  words  to  illustrate  the  use 
of  the  following  affixes,  and  define  each 
word:  con,  super,  age,  ish,  ly.  2.  In- 
dicate by  proper  accent  and  diacritical 
marks  the  pronunciation  of  the  follow- 
ing: deficit,  mischievous,  laugh,  clothes, 
acclimate.  3.  With  what  subjects  may 
spelling  be  correlated?  Explain  how 
you  would  do  this  with  one  subject  you 
have  named.  4.  Use  in  sentences  the 
following:  rein,  reign;  leak,  leek;  wrest, 
rest;  peal,  peel;  berth,  birth.  5-10. 
Write  the  following  words:  accessible, 
achieve,  blamable,  bereave,  ceiling,  com- 
parative, concurrence,   offered,  feasible,  . 
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exhilarate,  guttural,  harass,  imminent, 
rarify,  rarity,  seize,  satire,  victuals, 
vengeance,  traceable,  peril,  piece,  lit- 
urgy, yacht,  separate,  marrow,  cartilage, 
channels,  tissue,  spleen. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Describe  the  general  structure  of 
the  bones  of  the  arms;  the  spinal  col- 
umn. 2.  Give  the  effect  of  alcohol  on 
the  moisture  in  the  tissues  of  the  body; 
on  the  oxygen  in  the  body.  3.  Describe 
an  experimnet  illustrating  the  principle 
of  osmosis.  4.  Name  two  classes  of 
muscular  tissue  and  tell  wherein  they 
differ.  5.  In  what  regions  and  by  what 
secretions  or  ferments  are  each  of  the 
following  nutrients  digested:  proteids, 
carbohydrates,  fats?  6.  How  are  in- 
s|>iratton  and  expiration  effected?  7. 
'  Give  the  structure  and  state  the  func- 
tion of  the  red  corpuscles.  8.  Describe 
the  salivary  glands  as  to  structure, 
function,  number  and  location.  9. 
Name  and  give  function  of  three  im- 
portant constituents  of  blood.  10. 
What  organs  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  voice?  How  is  the 
pitch  of  the  voice  altered  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  longitude,  equinox,  solstice, 
tropic,  trade  wind.  2.  Name  several 
conditions  on  which  climate  depends. 
3  Name  the  different  races  of  man- 
. -r  1  and  i^i've  the  home  of  each.  4. 
^'  ••  n  four  conditions  that  may  pro- 
moi*.  :ne  growth  and  importance  of  a 
city.  Give,  by  reference  to  American 
cities,  a  notable  illustration  of  each.  5. 
What  is  the  cause  of  rain?  Name  two 
regions  that  receive  little  or  no  rain 
and  account  for  the  condition  in  each 
case.  6.  Name  and  locate  accurately 
the  capitals  of  the  following  states: 
Iowa,  Kentucky,  Wyoming,  Alabama, 
West  Virginia.  7.  Name  in  order  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  from  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn.  8. 
Locate  the  following:  cities  by  telling  in 
what  country,  in  what  part  of  that 
country,  and  on  what  water  each  is 
located :  Glasgow,  Vienna,  Melbourne, 
Calcutta.  Panama.  9.  Name  and  lo- 
cate five  important  mountain  ranches 
not  in  North  America.  10.  Name  five 
rivers  in  Ohio  that  empty  into  Lake 
Erie :  five  that  empty  into  the  Ohio 
river. 

LITERATURE. 

1.     State    three    tests    of   good    liter- 


ature. 2.  Mention  the  various  move- 
ments that  co-operated  to  effect  the 
rapid  development  of  literature  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 3.  Write  a  ten-line  character 
sketch  of  Shylock.  4.  What  is  the 
general  character  of  the  writings  of 
Jonathan  Swift?  What  is  considered 
the  most  remarkable  production  of  this 
writer?  5.  Who  are  known  as  the 
Lake  Poets?  Who  was  the  leading 
spirit  among  them?  What  influence 
had  this  group  on  the  exaggerated 
ideals  of  the  public?  6.  Who  wrote 
Ivanhoe,  The  Tempest,  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  The  Deerslaycr,  The  House 
of  Seven  Gables?  7.  Quote  a  stanza 
of  Brvant,  one  of  Poe,  one  of  Lowdl 
8.  What  lesson  was  taught  to  Holmes 
by  the  Chambered  Nautilus?  9.  Name 
the  author  of  eacn  of  the  following: 
Woodnotes,  Old  Ironsides,  The  Birds  of 
Killingworth,  To  a  Wsiterfowl,  Snow 
Bound.  10.  Name  from  recent  liter- 
ature two  collections  of  nature  essays. 
Give  the  author  of  each. 


UNITED    STATES    HISTORY    IN- 
CLUDING  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  With  what  explorations  and  dis- 
coveries are  the  following  names  asso- 
ciated in  history:  John  Cabot,  Ameri-  | 
cus  Vespucius,  Balboa,  Frobisher. 
Champlain?  2.  What  did  Enghnd 
gain  in  North  America  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  made  in  1763?  3.  What  in- 
fluences made  the  Englishmen  in  Am- 
erica different  from  the  Englishmen  in 
England?  4.  Explain  the  meaning  of 
"free  and  indepen(}ent  states"  as  used  bj 
the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 5.  Explain  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: "Blue  laws";  "underground 
railway";  "nullification."  6.  Mention 
two  political  issues  that  were  prominent 
between  1820  and  1850  and  state  the 
attitude  of  each  of  the  leading  political 
parties  toward  these  issues.  7.  Show 
briefly  the  importance  in  the  Civil  War 
of  the  following:  The  defeat  of  the 
Merrimac;  The  Trent  affair;  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  or  Manassas.  8. 
Give  a  brief  account  of  the  career  of 
Gen.  Grant  in  the  Civil  War.  9.  Ex- 
plain the  following:  "contraband  of 
war";  "electoral  college";  "corruption 
of  blood."  10.  Distin^ish  between 
the  terms  citizen  and  resident.  Are  all 
citizens  entitled  to  exercise  the  right  of 
franchise? 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


BY  O.  T.  CORSON. 


When  the  compiler  of  the  diction- 
ary of  congress  was  preparing  that 
work  for  publication  in  1858,  he 
sent  Mr.  Lincoln  the  usual  request 
for  a  sketch  of  his -life  to  which  he 
received  in  June  of  that  year  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

"Born  February  12,  1809,  in  Har- 
din County,  Kentucky. 

Education  defective. 

Profession,  a  lawyer. 

Have  been  a  captain  of  volunteers 
in  Black  Hawk  war. 

Postmaster  at  a  very  small  office. 

Four  times  a  member  of  the   Il- 
linois legislature,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  lower  house  of  congress. 
Yours,  etc., 
A.  Lincoln/^ 

A  modest  statement  indeed  which 
had  in  it  very  little  intimation  of 
the  real  greatness  of  its  author  who 
was  so  soon  to  be  called  to  guide 
a  great  Nation  through  the  darkest 
period  of  its  history. 

His  birth  was  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
treme poverty  but  of  a  parentage  re- 
spectable and  virtuous  as  has  been 
fully  proved  by  documents  and  rec- 


ords whose  authority  and  reliability 
are  unquestioned.  In  view  of  the  das- 
tardly attempts  made  from  time  to 
time  to  smirch  the  character  of  both 
mother  and  child  by  intimation  that 
the  former  was  a  nameless  child,  her- 
self, and  the  latter  a  fatherless  boy, 
it  is  important  that  the  facts  of  his 
birth  be  made  prominent  in  a  study 
of  Lincoln's  life. 

Was  his  education  defective? 
Measured  by  the  conventional  stand- 
ards of  society,  it  certainly  was.  He 
attended  school  only  about  four 
months  in  all,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  and  the  proof  of  the  pov- 
erty of  the  opportunities  offered  in 
this  short  time  is  found  in  Lincoln's 
own  words: 

"There  were  some  .schools,  so- 
called,  but  no  qualification  was  ever 
required  of  a  teacher  beyond  readin' , 
writin\  and  cipherin'  to  the  rule  of 
three.  If  a  straggler  supposed  to 
understand  Latin  happened  to  so- 
journ in  the  neighborhood,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition 
for  education.  Of  course,  when  I 
came  of  age,  I  did  not  know  much." 

If.    however,    education    is    to    be 
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measured  by  ability  to  think  pro- 
foundly upon  the  greatest  problems 
of  both  personal  and  national  life; 
to  state  clearly  and  forcefully  the  re- 
sults of  such  thinking  in  language 
whose  beauty  and  simplicity  still 
charm  two  continents;  to  feel  so 
deeply  the  wrongs  of  an  enslaved 
race  that  life  becomes  one  constant 
struggle  for  their  freedom;  to  per- 
form such  deeds  of  exalted  patriot- 
ism as  will  inspire  the  loyal  people 
of  a  divided  country  to  fight  on 
through  four  years  of  Civil  War  to  a 
victory  which  forever  settled  the 
question  of  National  Supremacy;  to 
live  a  personal  life  so  clean  and  pure 
and  wholesome  that  all  admire  and 
none  criticise  —  if  these  achieve- 
ments be  the  test  of  education,  rather 
than  the  standards  set  up  by  society 
and  schools,  then  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  the  most  thoroughly  educated 
man  America  has  produced. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  following  statements  of 
Lincoln  as  found  in  a  speech  on 
"The  Improvement  of  Sangamon 
River/'  delivered  in  1832  when  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  state  legis- 
lature of  Illinois: 

"Upon  the  subject  of  education, 
not  presuming  to  dictate  any  plan  or 
system  respecting  it,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  view  it  as  the  most  important 
subject  which  we  as  a  people  can 
be  engaged  in.  That  every  man  may 
receive  at  least  a  moderate  education, 
and  thereby  be  enabled  to  read  the 
histories  of  his  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, by  which  he  may  duly  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, appears  to  be  an  object  of  vital 
importance,  even  on  this  account 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advan- 
tages and  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  all  being  able  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  other  works  both  of 


a  religious  and  moral  nature,  for 
themselves. 

"For  my  part,  I  desire  to  see  the 
time  when  education  —  and  by  its 
means,  morality,  sobriety,  enterprise, 
and  industry  —  shall  become  much 
more  general  than  at  present,  and 
should  be  gratified  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  contribute  something  to  the 
advancement  of  any  measure  which 
might  have  a  tendency  to  accelerate 
that  happy  period." 

By  profession,  Lincoln  was  a  law- 
yer. The  methods  of  study  pursued 
by  him  in  preparation  for  his  chosen 
profession  would  not  be  recognized 
by  the  courts  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted. Associate  Justice  David  Davis 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  his  fine 
eulogy  of  "Lincoln  as  a  Lawyer/' 
delivered  in  1865,  says: 

"In  all  the  elements  that  consti- 
tute the  great  lawyer,  he  had  few 
equals.  ♦  *  *  *  He  seized  the 
strong  points  of  a  cause,  and  pre- 
sented them  with  clearness  and  great 
compactness.  His  mind  was  logical 
and  direct,  and  he  did  not  indulge  in 
extraneous  discussion.  ♦  *  ♦  *  The 
framework  of  his  mental  and  moral 
being  was  honesty,  and  a  wrong 
cause  was  poorly  defended  by  him. 
*  ♦  *  *  He  read  law  books  but 
little,  except  when  the  cause  in  hand 
made  it  necessary ;  yet  he  was  usually 
self-reliant,  depending  on  his  own 
resources,  and  rarely  consulting  his 
brother  lawyers,  either  on  the  man- 
agement of  his  case  or  on  the  legal 
questions  involved.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  He 
was  not  fond  of  litigation,  and 
would  compromise  a  lawsuit  when- 
ever practicable.'* 

Lincoln's  own  high  ideals  of  what 
the  character  of  a  lawyer  should  be 
are  expressed  in  the  following,  taken 
from  "Notes  for  a  Law  Lecture,"  de- 
livered in  1850: 

"There  is  a  vague  popular  belief 
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tiiat  lawyers  are  necessarily  dishon- 
Hist.  I  say  vague,  because  when  we 
consider  to  what  extent  confidence 
<ind  honors  are  reposed  in  and  con- 
ferred upon  lawyers  by  the  people, 
it  appears  improbable  that  their  im- 
pression of  dishonesty  is  very  dis- 
tinct and  vivid.  Yet  the  impression 
is  common,  almost  universal.  Let  no 
young  man  choosing  the  law  for  a 
calling  for  a  moment  yield  to  the 
popular  belief  —  resolve  to  be  hon- 
est at  all  events ;  and  if  in  your  own 
judgment  you  cannot  be  an  honest 
lawyer,  resolve  to  be  honest  without 
being  a  lawyer.  Choose  some  other 
occupation,  rather  than  one  in  the 
•choosing  of  which  you  do,  in  ad- 
vance, consent  to  be  a  knave." 

Lincoln's  election  as  Captain  of 
Volunteers  in  the  Black  Hawk  War 
is  referred  to  by  him  as  being  a 
great  surprise  and  as  giving  him 
more  satisfaction  than  any  success 
which  came  to  him  in  life. 

His  short  experience  in  this  was 
referred  to  in  his  speech  on  "Mili- 
tary Heroes,"  delivered  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  July 
27,  1848,  in  which  speech  he  de- 
fended the  Whig  candidate  for  pres- 
ident, General  Taylor,  and  ridiculed 
General  Cass,  the  democratic  candi- 
date. 

The  following  paragraph  from  this 
speech  furnishes  a  fine  example  of 
Lincoln's  humor : 

**By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did 
you  know  I  am  a  military  hero?  Yes, 
sir;  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war  I  fought,  bled,  and  came  away. 
Speaking  of  General  Cass's  career 
reminds  me  of  my  own.  I  was  not 
at  Stillman's  defeat,  but  I  was  about 
as  near  it  as  Cass  was  to  Hull's 
surrender;  and,  like  him,  I  sa^  the 
place  very  soon  afterward.  It  is 
quite  certain  I  did  not  break  my 
^word,  for  I  had  none  to  break;  but 


I  bent  a  musket  pretty  badly  on  one 
occasion.  If  Cass  broke  his  sword, 
the  idea  is  he  broke  it  in  desperation ; 
I  bent  the  musket  by  accident.  If 
General  Cass  went  in  advance  of  me 
in  picking  huckle-berries,  I  guess  I 
surpassed  him  in  charges  upon  the 
wild  onions.  If  he  saw  any  live, 
fighting  Indians,  it  was  more  than  I 
did;  but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody 
struggles  with  the  mosquitoes,  and 
although  I  never  fainted  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  was  often  very  hungry." 

The  following  amusing  incident  is 
related  as  an  illustration  both  of 
Lincoln's  ignorance  of  military  mat- 
ters and  also  of  his  ready  wit: 

When  his  troops,  formed  by  pla- 
toons, confronted  a  gate.  Captain 
Lincoln  ordered: 

"This  company  is  dismissed  for 
two  minutes,  when  it  will  fall  in  on 
the  other  side  of  that  fence''  (He 
characterized  this  as  "an  endwise" 
movement.) 

To  serve  as  "postmaster  at  a  very 
small  office,"  as  Lincoln  stated  it  in 
the  outline  of  his  biography  on  which 
the  comments  of  this  article  are 
based,  would  mean  little  to  an  or- 
dinary man,  but  to  Lincoln  this  ser- 
vice furnished  another  opportunity 
for  the  education  for  which  his  soul 
hungered.  The  newspapers  he 
handled  in  the  office  provided  him 
with  reading  matter,  and  from  this 
source  he  kept  himself  fully  in- 
formed on  topics  of  both  local  and 
national  importance.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  office,  located  at  New 
Salem,  by  Andrew  Jackson  and 
served  from  May  7,  1833,  to  May 
30,  1836.  Those  were  stirring  times 
in  our  national  life,  and  to  Lincoln's 
mind  the  study  of  the  newspaper  re- 
ports of  the  speeches  of  such  men  as 
Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  on  the 
burning  issue  of  nullification,   must 
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have  meant  much  in  his  preparation 
for  the  responsibilities  which  were  to 
come  to  him  when,  as  president  of 
the  United  States,  he  should  lead,  the 
Nation  through  its  four  years*  con- 
flict brought  on  by  those  who  taught 
that  both  the  law  and  the  constitu- 
tion could  be  nullified  at  their  pleas- 
ure. 

Too  great  emphasis  can  not  be 
placed  upon  the  honesty  shown  by 
Lincoln  in  the  management  of  the 
financial  affairs  pf  this  small  office. 
When  he  quit  the  office,  a  small  bal- 
ance was  due  the  government,  which, 
for  some  reason,  he  was  unable  to 
place  to  the  credit  of  the  postoffice 
department.  This  amount  he  care- 
fully wrapped  up  in  a  scrap  of  paper 
on  which  he  noted  its  ownership. 
Years  afterward  when  an  agent  of 
the  government  called  on  Lincoln  for 
settlement,  this  little  package  was 
turned  over  by  him  to  the  official, 
the  account  was  squared,  and  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  absolute  honesty  was 
furnished  to  all  persons  entrusted 
with  the  handling  of  public  funds. 

"Four  times  a  member  of  the  Il- 
linois Legislature,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  house  of  Congress" 
sums  up  briefly  Lincoln's  career  as  a 
public  official  up  to  the  time  he  was 
called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  act  in 
his  legislative  experience,  because  of 
its  indication  of  his  feeling  on  the 
slavery  question  even  at  that  early 
date,  is  his  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tions "highly  disapproving  abolition 
societies"  and  holding  that  "the  right 
of  property  in  slaves  is  secured  to 
the  slaveholding  states  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,"  together  with 
other  statements  of  a  similar  nature 
all  calculated  to  placate  the  pro- 
slavery  sentiment.  The  record  does 
not  state  whether  Lincoln  joined  in 


the  debate  or  not,  but  it  does  show 
that  he  was  one  of  six  who  voted 
against  the  resolutions;  also  that  he 
and  his  colleague,  Dan  Stone,  had 
the  following  protest  formally  en- 
tered upon  the  House  Journal : 

"Resolutions  upon  the  subject  of 
domestic  slavery  having  passed  both 
branches  of  the  General. Assembly  at 
its  present  session,  the  undersigned 
hereby  protest  against  the  passage  of 
the  same. 

"They  believe  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  injus- 
tice and  bad  policy,  but  that  the 
promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines 
tends  rather  to  increase  than  abate 
its  evils. 

"They  believe  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  no  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  interfere 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  different  states. 

"They  believe  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  the  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  that  the  power  ought  not  to  be 
exercised,  unless  at  the  request  of 
the  people  of  the  District. 

"The  difference  between  these 
opinions  and  those  contained  in  the 
said  resolutions  is  their  reasons  for 
entering  this  protest." 

In  this  connection  the  following 
Incidents  in  Lincoln's  Early  Polit- 
ical Career  will  be  of  iirf^test : 

Ceorge  Fortfuer,  a  lawyer  of 
wealth  and  ability,  had  been  a  Whig. 
but  had  forsaken  his  party  for  the 
appointment  of  Register  of  the  Land 
Office.  Mis  new  house  was  protected 
with  a  lightning  rod,  then  a  new  de- 
vice, and  the  first  one  seen  by 
Lincoln. 

Forqucr  attended  a  meeting  ad- 
dressed by  Lincoln  in  one  of  his 
campaigns  for  election  to  the  legis- 
lature  in    lUihois.   and   asked    to    be 
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heard.  This  privilege  was  granted 
him  by  the  crowd,  which  was  anxious 
for  some  fun.  The  language  used 
by  Forquer  was  rather  insulting,  the 
declaration  being  made  that  "this 
young  man  would  have  to  be  taken 
down." 

This  statement  thoroughly  stirred 
Lincoln  who,  after  answering  the 
arguments  of  Forquer,  paid  his  re- 
spects to  him  personally  as  follows : 

•'This  anomalous  Forquer,  if  he 
has  taken  me  doivn,  as  he  calls  it,  1 
reckon  you  know  it,  and  if  he  is  sat- 
isfied, I  am.  He  seems  to  be  thor- 
oughly up  to  political  tricks — some- 
thing I  am  not  familiar  with,  and  I 
never  intend  to  be.  If  I  can*t  get 
office  honestly,  I  am  content  to  live 
as  I  am,  and  I  hope  I  never  may 
be  so  thoroughly  steeped  in  political 
trickery  as  to  change  my  political 
coat  for  a  big  office,  and  then  feel 
so  guilty  about  it  as  to  run  up  a 
lightning  rod  to  protect  my  house 
from  the  vengeance  of  an  offended 
God." 

In  another  of  Lincoln's  campaigns 
for  election  to  the  legislature, 
"Dick"  Taylor  was  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic orators  who  opposed  him.  Tay- 
lor was  a  professional  politician  who, 
along  with  his  brother  had  held  office 
the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In  one 
of  his  speeches  he  held  up  the  Whig 
party  to  ridicule  as  "English  aristo- 
crats," bankers,  toadies,  etc.,  and 
praised  the  Democratic  party  as  the 
friend  of  the  poor  man  of  plain  man- 
ners and  honest  purposes.  Taylor, 
himself,  was  a  fop,  who  always  wore 
a  ruffled  shirt  with  a  blue  coat  and 
brass  buttons,  oiled  his  hair  with 
great  care,  and  walked  very  erect 
with  a  fine  gold-headed  cane. 

As  Taylor  closed  his  speech 
Lincoln  caught  the  lower  edge  of  his 
vest  and  suddenly  jerked  it  open, 
thereby  exposing  to  the  view  of  the 


laughing  crowd  the  ruffled  shirt,  a 
ponderous  watch-chain  and  other 
ornaments,  which  Taylor  had  con- 
cealed for  the  occasion.  With  this 
striking  object '  lesson  to  attract  the 
attention  of  his  hearers,  Lincoln  pro- 
ceeded to  address  them : 

"And  here's  Dick  Taylor  charging 
us  with  aristocracy  and  gilt  man- 
ners, and  claiming  to  be  an  exponent 
of  the  farmers  and  cattle-raisers; 
*and  while  he*s  doing  this,  he  stands 
in  a  hundred-dollar  suit  of  clothes 
in  a  dancing  master's  pomp  and 
parade,  with  a  ruffled  shirt  just  such 
as  his  master,  General  Jackson, 
wears,  and  a  gold  log-chain  around 
his  neck  to  keep  his  watch  from  be- 
ing stole  by  some  of  us,  and  with  a 
big  gold-headed  cane.  And  while  he 
was  raised  in  this  style,  I  was  a-steer- 
ing  a  flatboat  down  the  ri^er  for 
eight  dollars  a  month,  with  a  torn 
shirt,  one  pair  of  buckskin  breeches 
and  a  warmus  as  my  only  suit.  The 
Bible  says  'By  their  fruits  ye. shall 
know  them' ;  now  I  have  got  on  my 
best  today  and  Taylor  has  got  on  his 
shabbiest.  You  can  judge  which,  one 
of  us  is  the  aristocrat  by  our  appear- 
ance." 

That  must  have  been  an  interest- 
ing legislature  which  met  in  Van- 
dalia,  the  old  capital  of  Illinois, 
December  5,  1836.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln  were 
both  there  and  both  served  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Penitentiary  Committee.. 
Lincoln  was  one  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers from  Sangamon  county  —  two 
senators  and  seven  members  of  the 
House  —  the  delegation  being  known 
as  the  "Long  Nine"  on  account  of 
their  size,  their  average  height  being 
over  six  feet,  and  their  average 
weight  over  two  hundred  pounds. 

Lincoln  had  met  Douglas  at  the 
previous  session  of  the  legislature  in 
1834-35,  the  former  being  a  member 
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of  the  lower  house  and  the  latter  be- 
ing a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
state's  attorney,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  many,  securing  an  election  over 
John  J.  Hardin,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
by  a  vote  of  38  to  34.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  "Little  Giant,"  who  was 
not  much  over  five  feet  high  and 
who  then  weighed  only  about  100 
pounds,  was  extremely  amusing  to 
Lincoln,  who  said  he  was  "the  least 
man  he  ever  saw." 

Lincoln's  great  "hit"  at  this  ses- 
sion was  the  success  won  by  his  dele- 
gation, under  his  leadership,  in  secur- 
ing the  removal  of  the  capital  to 
Springfield.  With  only  nine  votes 
in  the  beginning,  and  with  the  "field" 
against  him..  Lincoln  so  adroitly 
managed  this  campaign  that  the  bill 
locating  -the  capital  at  Springfield 
was  finafly  carried  and,  as  a  result, 
Lincoln  was  given  the  credit  of  a 
great  triumph — in  one  sense  a  vic- 
tory over  his  great  future  rival, 
Douglas,  whose  home  town  of  Jack- 
sonville was  one  of  the  leading  com- 
petitors. On  the  question  of  internal 
improvements  —  the  building  of 
canals  —  these  two  men^  who  were 
to  wage  such  a  political  warfare  two 
decades  later,  were  in  perfect  accord. 

On  March  6,  1837,  the  session 
closed  and  the  "Long  Nine"  started 
home.  All  save  Lincoln  had  horses 
to  ride.  He  walked,  or  rode  "Shank's 
mare,"  as  he  described  it.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  picture  in  one's  imagina- 
tion this  delegation  as  it  moved 
homeward  with  Lincoln  on  foot  care- 
fully picking  his  way  by  the  road- 
side and  walking  so  fast  that  he  kept 
up  with  the  procession.  It  is  related 
upon  good  authority  that  Lincoln 
was  so  thinly  clad  that  he  actually 
shivered,  and  said,  "Boys,  I'm  cold." 
The  reply  from  his  mounted  com- 
panions was :  "No  wonder  !  There's 
so  much  of  you  on  the  ground." 


The  following  word  picture  fron> 
the  pen  of  Robert  L.  Wilson,  one  of 
the  "Long  Nine,"  written  shortly 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  session 
just  referred  to.,  is  full  of  interest : 

"Lincoln   was  a   natural   debater; 
he  was  always  ready  and  always. got 
right  down  to  the  merits  of  his  case, 
without  any  nonsense  or  circumlocu- 
tion.    He  was  quite  as  much  at  home 
in  the  legislature  as  at  New  Salem; 
*he  had  a  quaint  and  peculiar  way^ 
all  his  own,   of  treating  a  subject, 
and  he  frequently  startled  us  by  his 
modes — but  he  was  always  right.    He 
seemed  to  be  a  born  politician.     We 
followed   his  lead,   but   he   followed 
nobody's  lead;  he  hewed  the  way  for 
us  to  follow,  and  we  gladly  did  so. 
He  could  grasp  and  concentrate  the 
matters    under    discussion,    and    his 
clear  statement  of  an  intricate  or  ob- 
scure subject  was  better  than  an  ordi- 
nary  argument.      It   may  almost  be 
said  that  he  did  our  thinking  for  us, 
hut  be  had  no  arrogance,  nothing  of 
the  dictatorial ;    it  seemed  the  right 
thing  to  do  as  he  did.     He  excited 
no  envy  or  jealousy.      He   was   felt 
to  be  so  much  greater  than  the  rest 
of  us  that  we  were  glad  to  abridge 
our  intellectual  labors  by  letting  him 
do    the    general     thinking    for    the 
crowd.    He  inspired  absolute  respect. 
although  he  was  utterly  careless  and 
negligent.     Wc  would  ride  while  he 
would  walk,  but  we  recognized  him 
as  a  master  of  us  in  logic;  he  was 
poverty  itself  when  I  knew  him,  but 
still  perfectly  independent.  He  would 
borrow  nothing  and  never  ask  favors. 
He    seemed    to    glide    along   in    life 
without  any  friction  or  effort." 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Speed, 
I^incoln  stated  that  "being  elected  to 
Congress,  though  I  am  very  grateful 
to  our  friends  for  having  done  it, 
has  not  pleased  me  as  much  as  I  ex- 
pected."     He  remained  true   to  his 
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promise  not  to  be  a  candidate  again, 
which  he  made,  he  said,  "more  from 
a  wish  to  deal  fairly  with  others,  to 
keep  peace  among  our  friends,  and 
to  keep  the  district  from  going  to  the 
enemy,  than  for  any  cause  personal 
to  myself." 

While  a  member  of  Congress,  Lin- 
coln lost  no  opportuhity  to  express 
his  sentiments  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, voting,  as  he  afterwards  often 
said  forty  or  fifty  times  for  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  in  various  forms  during 
his  single  term.  He  closed  one  of 
his  carefully  prepared  speeches  -with 
these  words:  "Under  no  circum- 
stances would  I  consent  to  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  area  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States,  or  to  the  fur- 
ther increase  of  slave  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

For  several  years  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  in  Congress,  Lincoln 
devoted  all  his  time  and  attention  to 
the  practice  of  law.  In  fact  he, 
himself,  states  that  "in  1854  his  pro- 
fession had  almost  superseded  the 
thought  of  politics  in  his  mind,  when 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise aroused  him  as  he  had  never 
been  before." 


Then  followed  the  great  debates 
with  Douglas  which  made  him  a  na- 
tional character  and  paved  the  way 
for  his  nomination  for  the  presidency 
to  which  office  he  was  elected  and  in 
which  he  became,  under  God,  the 
savior  of  the  Republic.  The  joy 
which  came  to  the  loyal  citizens  of 
the  nation  with  his  triiunphant  re- 
election and  the  deep  sorrow  which 
still  lingers  with  us  because  of  the 
awful  tragedy  of  his  assassination  in  . 
the  hour  of  victory  which  brought 
to  him  relief  from  the  terrible  strain 
of  four  years  of  war,  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  lived  through 
them.  Let  these  scenes  be  described 
in  the  school  room  on  February  12, 
1909,  by  some  one  in  the  community 
who  did  live  through  them  —  a  sol- 
dier, if  possible  —  so  that  the  boys 
and  girls  may  take  in  their  deep 
meaning  and  in  the  language  of  the 
Immortal  Lincoln,  himself, 

"Here  highly  resolve  that  this  na- 
tion, under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom;  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 


FROM  SPRINGFIELD  TO  WASHINGTON. 


BY  PRBSIDENT  S.  D.  PBBS.  YBLLOW  SPRINGS,  O. 


Mr.  Douglas*  ambition  to  reach 
the  Presidency  took  him  to  many 
parts  of  the  Union  to  Assist  his  dem- 
ocratic supporters  seeking  political 
preferment.  He  respoiided  to  a  call 
from  Judge  Pugh  of  Ohio,  who  was 
seeking  an  election  to  the  Governor- 
ship of  the  state.  His  appearance 
at  once  aroused  the  Republican  lead- 
ers, who  §ent  for  his  famous  antag- 


onist. Mr.  Lincoln  came.  He  made 
two  speeches,  one  in  Columbus  and 
one  in  Cincinnati.  There  are  many 
people  in  Ohio  who  still  remember 
the  stirring  appeal  delivered  on  the 
16th  of  September,  1859.  It  was 
prominently  a  reply  to  the  article  of 
Mr.  Douglas  published  in  Harpers. 
On  the  following  day  he  spoke  at 
Cincinnati.  These  two  speeches  were 
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so  timely  they  added  greatly  to  his 
prestige  as  a  powerful  orator.  Calls 
came  in  from  many  sections.  The 
one  from  the  N  on- Partisan  Young 
Men's  Club  of  New  York  City,  en- 
listed his  sympathy.  He  appeared  in 
the  Cooper  Institute  February  27th, 
1860. 

Wherever  he  faced  an  audience  he 
was  greeted  with  the  wildest  enthu- 
siasm. Many  people  already  regarded 
him  as  the  rising  hope  of  the  young 
Republican  Party,  who  was  marked 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  aroused 
conscience  of  a  nation.  There  was 
more  or  less  of  the  spectacular  in 
all  his  meetings.  However  this  phase 
soon  gave  way  to  a  seriousness  that 
always  marks  the  deepest  emotions. 
At  Columbus  whatever  of  the  cur- 
ious element  that  swelled  his  au- 
dience, his  address  was  entirely  given 
up  to  a  sober  consideration  of  the 
issues  presented  in  a  powerful  expo- 
sition. The  same  feature  was  noticed 
in  Cincinnati.  At  first  he  spoke  to 
the  Kentuckians  who  had  boasted 
what  they  would  do  to  their  rene- 
gade Kentuckian.  After  he  had 
played  with  them  until  he  was  ac- 
cepted a$  the  leader  of  the  game,  he 
entered  upon  the  serious  discussion 
of  the  Sensitive  Question,  and  had 
his  say. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  his  in  the 
East  induced  a  great  many  friends  to 
go  to  Cooper  Union  to  hear  his  fa- 
vorite. He  tells  how  he  was  at  first 
mortified  to  see  his  hero  shamble  on 
the  platform,  a  veritable  Gobbo  in 
the  presence  of  the  elite  of  the  me- 
tropolis. His  audience  were  inclined 
to  jeer  at  his  appearance.  Nor  was 
the  chagrin  of  his  friend  relieved  at 
the  opening  of  his  address  when  he 
said,  "Mr.  Cheerman"  instead  of 
*'Mr.  Chairman."  I  said  to  myself, 
*'01d  fellow,  this  will  never  do.  It 
may  go  in  the  Wild  West  but  it  will 


not  do  here  in  New  York."  But  he 
continued.  "Soon  he  began  to  warm 
to  his  subject;  his  body  gradually 
assumed  an  erect  and  easy  posture, 
his  face  lighted  up,  his  eye  sparkled 
with  an  inward  fire,  his  whole  person 
seemed  transfigured.  1  forgot  his 
clothing,  his  personal  appearance, 
his  individukl  peculiarities.  For- 
getting myself,  I  was  soon  on  my 
feet  like  the  rest,  yelling  like  a  wild 
Indian,  cheering  the  wonderful 
man."  His  friend  continued,  '*In 
the  close  parts  of  his  argument  you 
could  hear  the  gentle  sizzling  of  the 
gas  burners.  \\'hen  he  reached  a 
climax  the  thunders  of  applause  were 
terrific.  When  I  came  out  of  the 
hall  my  face  was  glowing  with  ex- 
citement and  my  body  was  all  in  a 
quiver.  A  friend  with  his  face  aglow 
said  to  me,  'What  do  you  think  of 
the  Rail  Splitter?'  My  reply  was. 
'He  is  the  greatest  man  since  St. 
Paul.*  " 

This  powerful  control  displayed 
was  not  due  to  any  physical  factor. 
On  the  contrary  his  bodily  features 
seemed  incompatible  with  persuasive 
speech.  It  was  not  due  to  his  voice, 
although  his  clear  tenor  was  to  hi*i 
advantage.  His  power  was  entirely 
aside  from  all  these  properties.  First. 
his  ability  to  marshal  facts  of  in- 
formation was  wonderful,  his  frank- 
ness in  statement  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  enlisted  confidence,  his  hu- 
manitarian sentiments  won  respect. 
and  his  force  of  logic  compelled 
conviction. 

This  address  reached  the  high 
water  mark  in  political  oratorv. 
Whatever  had  been  his  success  tip  to 
this  time,  this  address  measured  bv 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence, 
was  a  masterpiece.  The  issue  iwliich 
had  been  talked  around  was  now 
stated  so  there  could  be  no  further 
doubt    over    the    lines    of    conflict. 
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Touching  the  sensitive  point,  he  said, 
"If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts, 
laws  and  constitutions  against  it  are 
wrong  and  should  be  silenced  and 
"  swept  away.  If  it  is  right  we  can- 
not justly  object  to  its  nationality  — 
its  universality.  If  it  is  wrong  they 
cannot  justly  insist  upon  its  exten- 
sion —  its  enlargement.  All  they  ask 
we  could  readily  grant  if  we  thought 
slavery  right;  all  we  ask,  they  could 
as  readily  grant  if  they  thought  it 
wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right  and 
our  thinking  it  wrong  is  the  precise 
fact  upon  which  depends  the  whole 
controversy.  Thinking  it  right  as 
they  do,  they  are  not  to  blame  for 
desiring  its  full  recognition,  as  being 
right ;  but  thinking  it  wrong  as  we 
do,  can  we  yield  to  them?"  This 
was  the  bugle  note  which  sounded 
the  fall  to  make  its  author  the  stand- 
ard bearer  of  the  crusade  for  the  lib- 
erty of  a  race.  It  produced  such  a 
profound  sensation  that  it  furnished 
the  chief  comments  of  the  New  York 
press  for  some  time  after  its  delivery. 
To  say  the  least,  the  speech  made 
him  the  second  choice  of  the  Empire 
State. 

In  less  than  three  months  the  Re- 
publican convention  was  held  in  the 
Wigwam  at  Chicago.  Every  student 
of  Lincoln  is  familiar  with  its  work- 
ing and  its  results.  As  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  never  in  the  history  of 
American  politics,  either  before  or 
since,  has  this  convention  been 
equaled  in  its  quality  and  quantity  of 
enthusiasm.  It  was  not  of  that  sort 
which  observed  a  well  defined  plan 
to  excel  the  lung  power  of  some  pre- 
vious convention.  It  was  spontane- 
ous and  uncontrollable.  It  touched 
the  extreme  points,  from  the  quiet- 
ness which  held  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  that  silence  only  dis- 
turbed by  the  scratching  of  the  pen- 
cils in  the  hands  of  hundreds  com- 


puting the  result  of  the  ballot,  to 
the  commotion  like  the  sweep  of  the 
storm,  when  men  and  women  seemed 
for  the  time  to  forget  that  they  were 
mere  citizens  simply  beholding  the 
representatives  of  a  portion  of  the 
people  selecting  from  their  peers  a 
leader  to  bear  their  standard  in  the 
contest  for  control  of  the  nation's 
policies. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  now  put  to  new 
tests.  It  is  repeating  a  well  known 
fact  to  say  his  best  friends  had  their 
forebodings.  They  admired  his  char- 
acter, but  they  wondered  whether  it 
was  wise  to  overthrow  a  man  of  the 
type  of  Seward  to  secure  a  personal 
favor.  At  the  time  of  his  election, 
made  possible  by  the  inevitable  di- 
vision of  the  Democratic  party,  Wen- 
dell Phillips  asked,  "Who  is  this 
County  Court  Advocate?'*  At  an- 
other time  he  declared,  "We  will 
gibbet  the  slave-hound  of  Illinois  by 
the  side  of  the  infamous  Mason  of 
Virginia."  The  interregnum  from 
November  6  to  March  4,  was  a  try- 
ing period  to  the  President-elect. 
This  was  the  accepted  time  for  ac- 
tion in  the  South.  These  aggressive 
movements  disturbed  the  loyal  peo- 
ple of  the  North,  who  in  a  half- 
hearted way  felt  like  holding  Mr. 
Lincoln  responsible  for  them.  He 
disclosed  his  feelings  and  purpose  in 
his  remarks  on  his  way  from  Spring- 
field to  Washington.  On  bidding 
his  neighbors  farewell,  he  said,  "I 
know  not  when  I  shall  see  you  again. 
\  duty  devolves  upon  rrie  which  is 
perhaps  greater  than  that  which  has 
devolved  upon  any  other  man  since 
the  days  of  Washington.  ...  I  hope 
you,  my  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I 
may  receive  that  Divine  assistance 
without  which  I  cannot  succeed,  but 
with  which  success  is  certain."  At 
Tolonto  he  said,  "I  am  leaving  on  an 
errand  of  considerable  national  im- 
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portance.  Let  us  hope  as  some  poet 
has  expressed  it,  *  Behind  the  clouds 
the  sun  is  still  shining.* "  At  In- 
dianapolis he  addressed  a  vast  con- 
course in  which  he  displayed  one  of 
his  virtues,  cardinal  in  his  political 
theory  —  faith  in  the  people.  "If  the 
union  of  these  states  and  the  liber- 
ties of  this  people  be  lost,  it  is  but 
little  to  any  one  man  of  fifty-two 
years  of  age,  but  a  great  deal  to  the 
thirty  millions  of  people  in  the  Uni- 
ted States." 

At  Cincinnati  he  spoke  to  the 
Keptuckians  as  follows:  "We  mean 
to  remember  that  you  are  as  good  as 
we;  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween us  other  than  the  difference 
of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  bear 
in  mind  that  you  have  as  good  hearts 
in  your  bosoms  as  we  have,  and  we 
mean  to  act  accordingly."  His  next 
address  was  at  Columbus.  Speaking 
to  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, he  said  among  other  things, 
"We  entertain  different  views  upon 
political  questions,  but  nobody  is  suf- 
fering anything  yet.  This  is  a  most 
consoling  circumstance,  and  from  it 
we  may  conclude  that  all  we  want 
is  time,  patience  and  a  reliance  on 
God  who  has  never  forsaken  this 
people."  At  Steubenville  he  said, 
"I  believe  that  the  devotion  to  the 
constitution  is  equally  great  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  It  is  only  a  dif- 
ferent understanding  of  the  instru- 
ment that  causes  difficulty.  .  .  .  We 
should  all  be  bound  by  the  judgment 
of  the  American  people." 

His  next  address  was  at  Pittsburg. 
It  was  mild  in  tone  but  reassuring  to 
the  friends  of  the  Union.  He  then 
went  to  Cleveland  where  he  was 
greeted  with  wonderful  enthusiasm. 
In  every  address  he  alluded  to  the 
strained  relations  between  National 
Authority  and  the  Slave  States.  He 
also   reminded   the   people   that   the 


strength  of  the  constitution  rested  in 
the  people,  not  the  head  of  the  na- 
tion. At  Buffalo  he  again  spoke  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
the  perpetuity  of  our  liberties.  He 
spoke  briefly  on  his  way  to  New  York, 
at  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Al- 
bany, Troy,  Hudson,  Poughkeepsie 
and  Peekskill.  At  all  of  these  places 
his  remarks  had  but  one  dominant 
note,  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  perpetuity  of  our  liberties. 
It  could  be  noted  as  he  neared  Wash- 
ington his  language  was  taking  on  a 
more  determined  accent.  While  he 
was  studiously  careful  not  to  give 
out  any  policy  imtil  he  reached  the 
capital  where  he  would  make  official 
announcement  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, yet  his  manner  displayed  a  de- 
termination to  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  nation,  both  North  and  South, 
and  he  continuously  laid  it  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people  as  their  duty -as 
much  as  his.  He  reached  New  York 
City  on  February  1 9th.  Hi$  two  ad- 
dresses in  New  York  City  were  brief 
but  satisfactory  to  his  hearers.  His 
next  address  was  to  the  Senate  of 
New  Jersey  which  was  followed  by 
another  to  the  House.  In  Philadel- 
phia he  made  three  addresses.  The 
one  at  Independence  Hall  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  tour.  In  part  he  said, 
"What  is  the  principle  which  has 
held  these  states  so  long  together? 
It  is  not  the  mere  separation  from 
the  mother  country  but  that  senti- 
ment in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  gave  liberty  not 
alone  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
but  hope  to  all  the  world  for  all  fu- 
ture time.  It  was  that  which  gave 
promise  that  in  due  time  the  weight 
would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
for  all  time  and  men  should  have  an 
equal  chance.  Now,  my  friends,  can 
the  government  be  saved  on  that 
basis?     If  it  can  and  I  can  help  to 
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save  it,  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  it. 
If  it  cannot,  I  was  about  to  say  I 
would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this 
spot  than  to  surrender  it."  He  made 
a  brief  speech  at  Lancaster,  the  home 
of  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Then  he  ad- 
dressed the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
at  Harrisburg. 

While  in  Philadelphia  he  was  no- 
tified by  a  group  of  distinguished 
men  of  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
him  as  he  passed  through  Baltimore 
on  the  23d  of  February.  It  was 
urged  upon  him  to  return  from  Har- 
risburg to  Philadelphia  and  go  to 
Washington  by  night.  Among  the 
informants  were  such  men  as  Gen- 
eral Scott,  Senator  Seward,  President 
Felton  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  Pinkerton  of  the  famous  detec- 
tive association.  To  this  appeal  Mr. 
Lincoln  earnestly  asked,  "What 
would  the  nation  think  of  its  Presi- 
dent stealing  into  the  capital  like  a 


thief  in  the  night?"  But  the  unani-r 
mous  expression  of  the  famous  group 
at  dinner  that  the  route  should  be 
changed  induced  Mr.  Lincoln  to  sub- 
mit. All  the  wires  connecting  Har- 
risburg with  the  outside  world  were 
cut  by  General  Scott  the  moment  the 
train  left  the  Union  Station. 

To  the  very  few  men  who  were 
aware  of  this  midnight  journey  the 
fate  of  the  nation  seemed  to  suspend 
upon  a  brittle  thread.  Just  as  the 
light  of  the  morning  began  to  dawn 
the  Washington  dispatch  from  Sew- 
ard announced  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  President  on  schedule  time  in  the 
following  words,  "Plums  delivered 
nuts  safely."  This  one  episode  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  life  was  a  source  of 
great  regret.  He  insisted  that  no 
one  desired  to  endanger  his  person, 
and  his  change  of  plans  was  a  mark 
of  weakness.  It  was  to  say  the  least, 
most  unlike  Lincoln. 


LINCOLN'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


[A  fac-simile  of  the  original  was 
published  in  the  Monthly  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1908.] 

I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  pa- 
rents were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of 
undistinguished  families  —  second 
families,  perhaps  I  should  say.  My 
mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year, 
was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in 
Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  County, 
Illinois.  My  paternal  grandfather, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from 
Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  to 
Kentucky  about  1781  or  1782,  where 
a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed  by 
the   Indians,   not  in   battle,   but  by 


stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to 
open  a  farm  in  the  forest.  His  an- 
cestors, who  were  Quakers,  went  to 
Virginia  from  Berks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. An  effort  to  identify  them 
with  the  New  England  family  of  the 
same  name  ended  in  nothing  more 
definite  than  a  similarity  of  Chris- 
tian names  in  both  families,  such  as 
Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon, 
Abraham,  and  the  like. 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  but  six  years  of  age,  and 
he  grew  up  literally  without  educa- 
tion. He  removed  from  Kentucky 
to  what  is  now  Spencer  County,  In- 
diana, in  my  eighth  year.  We  reached 
our   new   home   about   the  time  the 
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State  came  into  the  Union.  It  was 
a  wild  region,  with  jmany  bears  and 
other  wild  animals  still  in  the  woods. 
There  I  grew  up.  There  were  some 
schools,  so-called,  but  no  qualifica- 
tion was  ever  required  of  a  teacher 
beyond  "readin',  writin',  and  cipher- 
in'  "  to  the  rule  of  three.  If  a  strag- 
gler supposed  to  understand  Latin 
Jiappened  to  sojourn  in  the  neigh- 
l>orhood  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
wizard.  There  was  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  exgite  ambition  for  education. 
Of  course,  when  I  came  of  age  I  did 
not  know  much.  Still,  somehow,  I 
-could  read,  write  and  cipher  to  the 
rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all.  I 
liave  not  been  to  school  since.  The 
little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this 
--store  of  education,  I  picked  up  from 
time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which 
I  continued  till  I  was  twenty-one. 
At  twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois, 
Macon  County.  Then  I  got  to  New 
Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangamon, 
now  in  Menard  County,  where  I  re- 
mained a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a 
store.  Then  came  the  Black  Hawk 
war ;  and  I  was  elected  a  captain  of 
volunteers,  a  success  which  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had 


since.  I  went  the  campaign,  was 
elated,  ran  for  the  legislature  the 
same  year  (1832),  and  was  beaten 
—  the  only  time  I  have  ever  been 
beaten  by  the  people.  The  next  and 
three  succeeding  biennial  elections  I 
was  elected  to  the  legislature.  I  was 
not  a  candidate  afterward.  During 
this  legislative  period  I  had  studied 
law,  and  removed  to  Springfield  to 
practice  it.  In  1846  I  was  once 
elected  to  the  lower  House  of  Con- 
gress. Was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. From  1849  to  1.854,  both 
inclusive,  practiced  law  more  as- 
siduously than  ever  before.  Always 
a  Whig  in  politics;  and  generally  on 
the  Whig  electoral  tickets,  making 
active  canvasses.  I  was  losing  in- 
terest in  politics  when  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  aroused  me 
again.  What  I  have  done  since  that 
is  pretty  well  known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  me 
is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said 
I  am,  in  height,  six  feet  four  inches, 
nearly ;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an 
average  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds;  dark  complexion,  with 
coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes.  No 
other  marks  or  brands  recollected. 
Yours  truly, 

A.    Lincoln. 


LINCOLN'S  PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 


[when  a  boy  as  described  by 

WHITNEY.] 

"At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was 
six  and  a  third  feet  high,  his  feet 
and  hands  were  unusually  large,  and 
his  legs  and  arms  disproportionately 
long;  his  head  was  small  and  phre- 
nologically  defective ;  his  body  very 


diminutive  for  one  of  his  height.  His 
walk  was  awkward ;  his  gesture  still 
more  so ;  his  skin  was  of  a  dirty  yel- 
lowish brown,  aqd  shriveled  and 
baggy,  even  at  that  age.  He  was 
attired  in  buckskin  pants  which  failed 
to  conceal  his  blue  shinbones;  his 
shirt  was  of  a  fabric  known  to  pio- 
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neer,  and  to  no  other  life,  as  linsey- 
woolsey;  and  in  winter  he  was  clad 
in  what  is  known  as  a  warmus]  and 
finally,  a  coon-skin  cap,  home  made, 
and  moccasins,  also  home  made,  pro- 
tected and  decorated  respectively  his 
upper  ?ind  nether  extremities." 

[when  president  as  described  by 
carpenter.] 

Mr.  Lincoln's  height  was  six  feet 
three  and  three-quarter  inches  "in 
his  stocking  feet."  He  stood  up, 
one  day,  at  the  right  of  my  large 
canvas,  while  I  marked  his  exact 
height  upon  it. 

His  frame  was  gaunt  but  sinewy, 
and  '  inclined  to  stoop  when  he 
walked.  His  head  was  of  full  me- 
dium size,  with  a  broad  brow,  sur- 
mounted by  rough,  unmanageable 
hair,  which,  he  once  said,  had  "a 
way  of  getting  up  as*  far  as  possible 
in  the  world."  Lines  of  care  ploughed 


his  face,  —  the  hollows  in  his  cheeks 
and  under  his  eyes  being  very 
marked.  The  mouth  was  his  plain- 
est feature,  varying  widely  from 
classical  models,  —  nevertheless  ex- 
pressive of  much  firmness  and  gen- 
tleness of  character. 

His  complexion  was  inclined  to 
sallowness,  though  I  judged  this  to 
be  the  result,  in  part,  of  his  anxious 
life  in  Washington.  His  -eyes  were 
bluish-gray  in  color,  —  always  in 
deep  shadow,  however,  from  the 
upper  lids,  which  were  unusually 
heavy  (reminding  me,  in  this  respect,, 
of  Stuart's  portrait  of  Washington),. 
— and  the  expression  was  remarkably 
pensive  and  tender,  often  inexpres- 
sibly sad,  as  if  the  reservoir  of  tears 
lay  very  near  the  surface.  —  a  fact 
proved  not  only  by  the  response 
which  accounts  of  suffering  and  sor- 
row invariably  drew  forth,  but  by 
circumstances  which  would  ordinarily 
affect  few  men  in  his  position. 


YOUNG  AMERICA  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  LINCOLN  IN  i860. 


"We  have  all  heard  of  Young 
America.  He  is  the  most  curient 
youth  of  the  age.  Some  think  him 
conceited  and  arrogant;  but  has  he 
not  reason  to  entertain  a  rather  ex- 
tensive opinion  of  himself?  Is  he 
not  the  inventor  and  owner  of  the 
present,  and  sole  hope  of  the  future? 
Men  and  things,  everywhere,  are 
ministering  unto  him.  *  *  *  *  He 
owns  a  large  part  of  the  world,  by 
right  of  possessing  it,  and  all  the  rest 
by  right. of  wanting  it,  and  intend- 
ing to  have  it.  As  Plato  had  for  the 
inunortality  of  the  soul,  so  Young 
America  has  "a  pleasing  hope,  a  fond 
desire  —  a   longing  after"   territory. 


He  has  a  great  passion  —  a  perfect 
rage  —  for  the  'new;*  particularly 
new  men  for  office,  .and  the  new 
earth  mentioned  in  the  Revelations, 
in  which,  being  no  more  sea,  there 
must  be  about  three  times  as  much 
land  as  in  the  present.  He  is  a  great 
friend  of  humanity;  and  his  desire 
for  land  is  not  selfish,  but  merely 
an  impulse  to  extend  the  area  of 
freedom.  *  ♦  *  *  In  knowledge  he 
is  particularly  rich.  He  knows  all 
that  can  possibly  be  known;  inclines 
to  believe  in  spiritual  rappings,  and 
is  the  unquestioned  inventor  of 
'Manifest  Destiny.*" 
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QUOTATIONS  FROM  LINCOLN. 


[On  account  of  the  beauty  of  both 
the  language  and  the  sentiment  con- 
tained in  the  following  quotations, 
pupils  should  be  induced  to  memor- 
ize as  many  of  them  as  possible.  Their 
recital  should  form  a  prominent  part 
of  the  program.  As  arranged,  with 
both  the  shorter  and  longer  quota- 
tions, it  is  believed  that  schools  of 
all  grades,  as  well  as  country  schools, 
will  be  provided  with  what  is 
needed.] 

SHORT     SAYINGS. 

Hold  on  with  a  bull-dog  grip. 

Never  regret  what  you  don't  write. 

Better  hatch  the  egg  than  smash  it. 

Vm  nothing,  but  truth  is  every- 
thing. 

Don't  swap  horses  in  crossing  a 
stream. 

This  nation  should  be  on  the 
Lord's  side. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might. 

Calling  a  sheep's  tail  a  leg  doesn't 
make  it  so. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all. 

Many  have  got  into  a  habit  of  be- 
ing dissatisfied. 

Let  them  laugh,  as  long  as  the 
thing  works  well. 

I  will  hold  McClellan's  horse  if 
he  will  win  a  battle. 

When  you  can't  remove  an  ob- 
stacle,  PLOUGH    AROUND  IT. 

With  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right. 

Be  sure  you  put  your  feet  in  the 
right  place,  then  stand  firm. 

What  use  to  me  would  be  a  second 
term  if  I  had  no  country? 

When  you  have  written  a  wrath- 
ful letter  —  put  it  in  the  stove. 


No  man  is  good  enough  to  gov- 
ern another  man  without  the  other's 
consent. 

Stand  with  anybody  that  stands 
right.  Stand  with  him  while  he  is 
right,  and  part  with  him  when  he 
goes  wrong. 

Whether  or  not  the  world  would 
be  vastly  benefited  by  a  total  and 
final  banishment  from  it  of  all  in- 
toxicating drinks  seems  to  me  not 
now  an  open  question.  Three-fourths 
of  mankind  confess  the  affirmative 
with  their  tongues,  and,  I  believe,  all 
the  rest  acknowledge  it  in  their 
hearts. 

Suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did 
help  any  man  in  any  situation. 

Shakespeare  was  the  best  judge  of 
human  nature  that  ever  wrote. 

It  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be 
right  than  at  all  times  to  be  wrong. 

A  private  soldier  has  as  much 
right  to  justice  as  a  major-general. 

If  men  never  began  to  drink  they 
would  never  become  drunkards. 

Don't  shoot  too  high  —  aim  low 
and  the  common  people  will  under- 
stand. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  semi- 
colon: it  is  a  mighty  handy  little 
fellow. 

For  those  who  like  this  kind  of 
book,  this  is  the  kind  of  book  they 
will  like. 

Thirty  years  I  have  been  a  tem- 
perance man,  and  am  too  old  to 
change. 

Gold  is  good  in  its  place;  but  lov- 
ing, brave  patriotic  men  are  better 
than  gold. 

The  Lord  must  love  common  peo- 
ple—  that's  why  He  made  so  many 
of  them. 

I  am  like  the  boy  that  stumped  his 
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toe ;  hurt  too  much  to  laugh  and  too 
big  to  cry. 

I  want  it  said  of  me  that  I  plucked 
a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower  where 
I  thought  a  flower  would  grow. 

Let  not  him  who  is  homeless  pull 
down  the  house  of  another,  but  let 
him  labor  diligently  to  build  one  for 
himself. 

Take  all  of  the  Bible  upon  reason 
that  you  can,  and  the  balance  on 
faith,  and  you  will  live  and  die  a 
better  man. 

If  all  that  has  been  said  in  praise 
of  woman  were  applied  to  the  wo- 
men of  America,  it  would  not  do 
them  justice  for  their  conduct  dur- 
ing this  war.  God  bless  the  women 
of  America- 

LABOR    AND    CAPITAL. 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent 
of,  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit 
of  labor,  and  could  never  have  ex- 
isted if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and 
deserves  much  the  higher  considera- 
tion. Capital  has  its  rights,  which 
are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 
other  rights.  Nor  is  it  denied,  that 
there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
a  relation  between  labor  and  capital 
producing  mutual  benefits. 

VETO    POWER. 

By  the  Constitution,  the  executive 
naay  recommend  measures  which  he 
may  think  proper,  and  he  may  veto 
those  he  thinks  improper,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  he  may  add  to  these 
certain  indirect  influences  to  affect 
the  action  of  Congress.  My  political 
education  strongly  inclines  me  against 
a  very  free  use  of  any  of  these  means 
by  the  executive  to  control  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country.  As  a  rule, 
I  think  it  better  that  Congress  should 


originate  as  well  as  perfect  its  meas- 
ures without  external  bias. 

''fooling  the  people.'' 

Between  the  second  and  third  de- 
bates with  Douglas,  Lincoln  spoke 
at  Clinton,  111.,  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  8.  In  this  he  uttered  his 
famous  expression:  "You  can  fool 
all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
but  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time,"  pointing  the  epigram  at  Sen- 
ator Douglas.  A  report  of  the  sub- 
stance of  his  opening  remarks  ap- 
peared in  the  Bloomington  Panta- 
graph  the  next  day.  [The  above  is 
quoted  from  Vol.  III.  Centenary 
Edition  of  Life  and  Works  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln.] 

MEDITATION    ON    THE    DIVINE    WILL. 

[Written  by  President  Lincoln, 
probably  Sept.   30,   1862.] 

The  will  of  God  prevails.  In  great 
contests  each  party  claims  to  act  in 
accordance  ^  with  the  will  of  God. 
Both  may*  be,  and  one  must  be, 
wrong.  God  cannot  be  for  and 
against  the  same  thing  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  present  civil  war  it  is 
quite  possible  that  God's  purpose  is 
something  different  from  the  piurpose 
of  either  party;  and  yet  the  human 
instrumentalities,  working  just  as 
they  do,  are  the  best  adaptation  to 
effect  his  purpose.  I  am  almost  ready 
to  say  that  this  is  probably  true ;  that 
God  wills  this  contest,  and  wills 
that  it  shall  not  end  yet.  By  his 
mere  great  power  on  the  minds  of 
the  now  contestants,  he  could  have 
either  saved  or  destroyed  the  Union 
without  a  human  contest.  Yet  the 
contest  began.  And,  having  begun 
he  could   give   the   final    victory   to 
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•either  side  any  day.     Vet  the  contest 
proceeds. 

''slavery  the  snake  in  the  union 

BED/' 

If  I  saw  a  venomous  snake  crawl- 
ing in  the  road,  any  man  would  say 
I  might  seize  the  nearest  stick  and 
kill  it;  but  if  I  found  that  snake 
tin  bed  with  my  children,  that  would 
be  another  (|uestion.  I  might  hurt 
the  children  more  than  the  snake, 
and  it  might  bite  them.  Much  more, 
if  I  found  it  in  bed  with  my  neigh- 
bor's children,  and  I  had  bound  my- 
self by  a  solemn  compact  not  to  med- 
<ile  with  his  children  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  become  me  to 
let  that  particular  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  the  gentleman  alone.  But  if 
there  was  a  bed  newly  made  up,  to 
which  the  children  were  to  be  taken, 
^nd  it  was  proposed  to  take  a  batch 
of  young  snakes  and  put  them  there 
with  them,  I  take  it  no  man  would 
^ay  there  was  any  question  how  I 
ought  to  decide! 

That  is  just  the  case.  The  new 
Territories  are  the  newly  made  bed 
to  which  our  children  are  to  go,  and 
it  lies  with  the  nation  to  say  whether 
they  shall  have  snakes  mixed  up 
with  them  or  not.  It  does  not  seem 
as  if  there  could  be  much  hesitation 
Avhat  our  policy  should  be. 

SLAVERY. 

Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfish- 
ness of  man's  nature  —  opposition 
to  it  in  his  love  of  justice.  These 
principles  are  in  eternal  antagonism, 
and  when  brought  into  collision  so 
fiercely  as  slavery  extension  brings 
them,  shocks  and  throes  and  con- 
vulsions must  ceaselessly  follow.  Re- 
peal the  Missouri  Compromise,  re- 
peal all  compromises,  repeal  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  repeal 


all  past  history,  you  still  cannot  re- 
peal human  nature.  It  still  will  be 
the  abundance  of  man's  heart  that 
slavery  extension  is  wrong,  and  out 
of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his 
mouth  will  continue  to  speak. 

If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts, 
laws^  and  constitutions  against  it  are 
themselves  wrong,  and  should  be 
silenced  and  swept  away.  If  it  is 
right,  we  cannot  justly  object  to  its 
nationality  —  its  universality ;  if  it 
is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist 
upon  its  extension  —  its  enlarge- 
ment. All  they  ask  we  could  readily 
grant,  if  we  thought  slavery  right; 
all  we  ask  they  could  readily  grant 
if  they  thought  it  wrong.  Their 
thinking  it  right,  and  our  thinking 
it  wrong,  is  the  precise  fact  upon 
which  depends  the  whole  contro- 
versy. Thinking  it  right,  as  they  do, 
they  are  not  to  blame  for  desiring 
its  full  recognition  as  being  right; 
thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we 
yield  to  them? 

I  hate  it  because  of  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  slavery  itself.  I  hate  it 
because  it  deprives  our  republican 
example  of  its  just  influence  in  the 
world ;  enables  the  enemies  of  free 
institutions  with  plausibility  to  taunt 
us  as  hypocrites;  causes  the  real 
friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sin- 
cerity; and  especially  because  it 
forces  so  many  good  men  among 
ourselves  into  an  open  war  with  the 
very  fundamental  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  criticising  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,-  and  insisting  that 
there  is  no  right  principle  of  action 
but  self-interest. 

OBEDIENCE    TO     LAW. 

Let  every  American,  every  lover 
of  liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his 
posterity  swear  by  the  blood  of  the 
Revolution  never  to  violate  in  the 
least    particular    the    laws    of    the 
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country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their 
violation  by  others.  As  the  patriots 
of  seventy-six  did  to  the  support  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  so 
to  the  support  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  let  every  American  pledge 
his  life,  his  property,  and  his  sacred 
honor  —  let  every  man  remember 
that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample 
on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to 
tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his 
children's  liberty.  Let  reverence  for 
the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  Ameri- 
can Mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that 
prattles  on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in 
colleges;  let  it  be  written  in  primers, 
spelling-books,  and  in  almanacs ;  let 
it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  pro- 
claimed in  legislative  halls,  and  en- 
forced in  courts  of  justice.  And,  in 
short,'  let  it  become  the  political  re- 
ligion of  the  nation ;  and  let  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all 
sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and 
conditions,  sacrifice  ui>ceasingly  upon 
its  altars. 

(LOSING    PARAGRAPHS    OF     FIRST 
INAUGURAL. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fel- 
low-countrymen, and  not  in  mine,  is 
the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war. 
The  government  will  not  assail  you. 
Vou  can  have  no  conflict  without  be- 
ing yourselves  the  aggressors.  You 
have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to 
destroy  the  government,  while  I  shall 
have  the  most  solemn  one  to  "pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  it." 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not 
enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not 
he  enemies.  Though  passion  may 
have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our 
bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic 
chords  of  memory,  stretching  from 
every  battle-field  and  patriot  grave 
to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone 


all  over  this  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union  when  again 
touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

ADDRESS  IN  INDEPENDENCE  HALL, 
PHILADELPHIA,    FEBRUARY    22,    1861. 

Mr.  Cuyler:  I  am  filled  with  deep 
emotion  at  finding  myself  standing 
in  this  place,  where  were  collected 
together  the  wisdom,  the  patriotism^  ' 
the  devotion  to  principle,  from 
which  sprang  the  institutions  under 
which  we  live.  You  have  kindly  sug- 
gested t(^  me  that  in  my  hands  is  the 
task  of  restoring  peace  to  our  dis- 
tracted country.  I  can  say  in  return* 
sir.  that  all  the  political  sentiments 
I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them, 
from  the  sentiments  which  origin- 
ated in  and  were  given  to  the  world 
from  this  hall.  I  have  never  had  a 
feeling  politically,  that  did  not 
spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dan- 
gers which  were  incurred  by  the  men 
who  assembled  here  and  framed  and 
adopted  that  Declaration.  I  ha^^ 
pondered  over  the  toils  that  were 
endured  by  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  army  who  achieved  that  In- 
dependence. I  have  often  inquired 
of  myself  what  great  principle  or 
idea  it  was  that  kept  this  Confed- 
eracy so  long  together.  It  was  not 
the  mere  matter  of  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  motherland,  but 
that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  gave  liberty  not 
alone  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all 
future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave 
promise  that  in  due  time  the  weights 
would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men,  and  that  all  should  have 
on  equal  chance.  This  is  the  senti- 
ment   embodied   in   the    Declaration 
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of  Independence.  Now,  my  friends, 
can  this  country  be  saved  on  that 
basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  my- 
self one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the 
world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  If 
it  cannot  be  saved  upon  that ,  prin- 
ciple, it  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if 
this  country  cannot  be  saved  without 
giving  up  that  principle,  I  was  about 
to  say  I  would  rather  be  assassinated 
on  this  spot  than. surrender  it.  Now, 
in  my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  there  is  no  need  of  blood- 
shed and  war.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a 
course;  and  I  may  say  in  advance 
that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  un- 
less it  is  forced  upon  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  will  not  use 
force,  unless  force  is  used  against  it. 
My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  un- 
prepared speech.  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  called  on  to  say  a  word  when 
I  came  here.  I  supposed  I  was 
merely  to  do  something  toward  rais- 
ing a  flag.  I  may,  therefore,  have 
said  something* indiscreet.  (Cries  of 
"No,  no.")  But  I  have  said  noth- 
ing but  what  I  am  willing  to  live 
by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Al- 
mighty God,  to  die  by. 

REMARKS      TO      SPRINGFIELD      NEIGH- 
BORS  ON   LEAVING   FOR   WASHING- 
TON^  FEBRUARY    11,    1861. 

My  Friends:  No  one,  not  in  my 
situation,  can  appreciate  my  feeling 
of  sadness  at  this  parting.  To  this 
place,  and  the  kindness  of  these  peo- 
ple, I  owe  everything.  Here  I  have 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
have  passed  from  a  young  to  an  old 
man.  Here  my  children  have  been 
born,  and  one  is  buried.  I  now  leave, 
not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever 
I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me 
greater  than  that  which  rested  upon 
Washington.  Without  the  assistance 
of  that   Divine   Being  who  ever  at- 


tended him,  I  cannot  succeed.  With- 
that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail.  Trust- 
ing in  Him  who  can  go  with  me,, 
and  remain  with  you,  and  be  every- 
where for  good,  let  us  confidently 
hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To- 
His  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope 
in  your  prayers  you  will  commend 
me,  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  fare- 
well. 

LETTER    TO    MRS.     BIXB\. 

[Exhibited  in  Oxford  College,. 
England,  as  the  finest  specimen  of' 
^English  extant.] 

Executive   Mansion, 

Washington,  November  21,  1864. 

Mrs.  Bixby,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Madam :  I  have  been  showir- 
in  the  files  of  the  War  Department 
a  statement  of  the  Adjutant- General 
of  Massachusetts,  that  you  are  the 
mother  of  five  sons  who  died  glor- 
iously on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel 
how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any 
words  of  mine  which  should  attempt 
to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a 
loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I  cannot 
refrain  from  tendering  to  you  the 
consolation  that  may  be  found  in 
the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died 
to  save.  I  pray  that  our  heavenly^ 
Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of 
your  bereavemeat,  and  leave  you  only 
the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved 
and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that 
must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 
Yours  very  sincerely  and  respect- 
fully* Abraham  Lincoln. 

CLOSING  PARAGRAPHS  OF  SECOND 
INAUGURAL. 

The  Almighty  has  his  own  pur- 
poses. "Woe  unto  the  world  be- 
cause of  offenses!  for  it  must  needs 
be  that  offenses  come:  but  woe  to- 
that     man     bv     whom     the     offense 
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Cometh."  If  we  shall  suppose  that 
American  slavery  is  one  of  those  of- 
fenses which,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  must  needs  come,  but  which, 
having  continued  through  his  ap- 
pointed time,  he  now  wills  to  remove, 
.and  that  he  gives  to  both  North  and 
South  this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe 
due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense 
came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any 
departure  from  those  divine  attri- 
butes which  the  believers  in  a  living 
God  always  ascribe  to  him?  Fondly 
do  we  hope  —  fervently  do  we  pray 
—  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
may  speedily  pass  away;  yet,  if  God 
wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the 
wealth  piled  by  the  bondman^s  two 
"hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unre- 
quited toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the 
lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn 
with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must 
be  said,  "The  judgments  of  the  Lord 
are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none ;  with 
charity  for  all ;  with  firmness  in  the 
Tight,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
Tifijht,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
■work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  na- 
tion's wounds;  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for 
liis  widow,  and  his  orphan  —  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
■selves,  and  with  all  nations. 

GETTYSBURG   SPEECH. 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago, 
our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 


continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  testing  whether  that  na- 
tion, or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We 
are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  that  field,  as  a  final  rest- 
ing place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can- 
not dedicate  —  we  cannot  conse- 
crate —  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  con- 
secrated it  far  above  our  poor  power 
to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us,  that  frona  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  de- 
votion to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain ;  that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


SIGNING  THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 


(FROM  CARPENTER  S  "CONVERSATIONS  AND  ANCBDOTBS"] 

The  final  Proclamation  was  signed  same  evening,  that  the  signature  ap- 
on  New- Year's  Day.  1863.  The  Pres-  peared  somewhat  tremulous  and  un- 
ident   remarked   to   Mr.   Colfax,  the      even.      "Not,"   said  he,   "because  of 
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any  uncertainty  or  hesitation  on  my 
part;  but  it  was  just  after  the  public 
reception,  and  three  hours'  hand- 
shaking is  not  calculated  to  improve 
a  man's  chirography."  Then  chang- 
ing his  tone,  he  added:  "The  South 
had  fair  warning,  that  if  they  did 
not  return  to  their  duty,  I  should 
strike  at  this  pillar  of  their  strength. 
The  promise  must  now  be  kept,  and 
I  shall  never  recall  one  word." 

I  remember  to  have  asked  him, 
(m  one  occasion,  if  there  was  not 
some  opposition  manifested  on  the 
part  of  several  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet to  this  policy.  He  replied, 
"Nothing  more  than  I  have  stated 
to  you.  Mr.  Blair  thought  we 
should  lose  the  fall  elections,  and 
opposed  it  on  that  ground  only."  "1 
have  understood,"  said  I,  "that  Sec- 
retary Smith  was  not  in  favr.r  of 
your  action.  Mr.  Blair  told  me  that, 
when  the  meeting  closed,  he  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  went  away 
together,  and  that  the  latter  said  to 
him,  if  th« -President  carried  out  that 
policy,  he  might  count  on  losing  In- 
diana, sure!"  "He  never  said  any- 
thing of  the  kind  to  me,"  returned 
the  President.  "And  what  is  Mr. 
Blair's  opinion  now?"  I  asked. 
"Oh,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "he 
proved  right  in  regard  to  the  fall 
elections,  but  he  is  satisfied  that  we 
have  since  gained  more  than  we 
lost."  "I  have  been  told,"  I  added, 
"that  Judge  Bates  doubted  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  proclamation." 
"He  never  expressed  such  an  opinion 
in  my  hearing,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"No  member  of  the  Cabinet  ever 
dissented  from  the  policy,  in  any 
conversation  with  me." 

Mr.  Chase  told  me  that  at  the 
Cabinet   meeting,    immediately   after 


the  battle  of  Antietam,  and  just 
prior  to  the  issue  of  the  September 
Proclamation,  the  President  entered 
upon  the  business  before  them,  by 
saying  that  "the  time  for  the  annun- 
ciation of  the  emancipation  policy 
could  be  no  longer  delayed.  Public 
sentiment."  he  thought,  "would  sus- 
tain it  —  many  of  his  warmest 
friends  and  supporters  demanded  it 
—  and  he  had  promised  his  Clod  that 
he  would  do  it!"  The  last  part  of 
this  was  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  and 
appeared  to  be  heard  by  no  one  but 
Secretary  Chase,  who  '  was  sitting 
near  him.  He  asked  the  President 
if  he  correctly  understood  him.  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied:  "I  made  a  solemn- 
vow  before  God,  that  if  General  Lee 
was  driven  back  from  Pennslyvania, 
I  would  crown  the  result  by  the 
declaration  of  freedom  to  the 
slaves." 

In  February,  1865,  a  few  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  "Constitu- 
tional Amendment,"  I  went  to  Wash- 
ington, and  was  received  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln with  the  kindness  and  familiar- 
ity which  had  characterized  our  pre- 
.vious  intercourse.  I  said  to  him  at 
this  time  that  I  was  very  proud  to- 
have  been  the  artist  to  have  first  con- 
ceived of  the  design  of  painting  a 
picture  commemorative  of  the  Act 
of  Emancipation;  that  subsequent 
occurrences  had  only  confirmed  my 
ow^n  first  judgment  of  that  act  as 
the  most  sublime  moral  event  in  our 
history.  "Yes,"  said  he, —  and  never 
do  I  remember  to  have  noticed  in 
him  more  earnestness  of  expression 
or  manner.  — "as  affairs  have  turned, 
it  is  the  central  act  of  my  adminis- 
tration, and  the  great  event  of  the 
nineteenth  century." 
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LINCOLN'S  TEMPERANCE  PRINCIPLES 


I  PROM  CARPENTER'S  ** CONVERSATIONS  AND  ANECDOTES. 


After  this  ceremony  (the  formal 
notification  of  his  nomination  for 
the  Presidency)  had  passed,  Mr. 
Lincoln  remarked  to  the  company, 
that  as  an  appropriate  conclusion  to 
an  interview  so  important  and  inter- 
esting as  that  which  had  just  trans- 
pired, he  supposed  good  manners 
would  require  that  he  should  treat 
the  committee  with  something  to 
-drink;  and  opening  a  door  that  led 
into  a  room  in  the  rear  he  called  out, 
'*Mary!  Mary!*'  A  girl  responded 
to  the  call,  to  whom  Mr.  Lincoln 
spoke  a  few  words  in  an  undertone, 
and,  closing  the  door,  returned  again 
to  converse  with  his  guests.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  maiden  entered, 
hearing    a    large    waiter,    containing 


several  glass  timiblers,  and  a  large 
pitcher  in  the  midst,  and  placed  it 
upon  the  center-table.  Mr.  Lincoln 
arose,  and  gravely  addressing  the 
company,  said:  "Gentlemen,  we  must 
pledge  our  mutual  healths  in  the 
most  healthy  beverage  which  God 
has  given  to  man  —  it  is  the  only 
beverage  I  have  ever  used  or  allowed 
in  my  family,  and  I  cannot  conscien- 
tiously depart  from  it  on  the  present 
occasion  —  it  is  pure  Adam's  ale 
from  the  spring;"  and,  taking  a  tum- 
bler, he  touched  it  to  his  lips,  and 
pledged  them  his  highest  respects  in 
a  cup  of  cold  water.  Of  course,  all 
his  guests  were  constrained  to  ad- 
mire his  consistency,  and  to  join  in 
his  example. 


LINCOLN  THE  CHRISTIAN. 


I  PROM  CARPENTER.S  *' CONVERSATIONS  AND  ANECDOTES."] 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Willets,  of  Brook- 
lyn, gave  me  an  account  of  a  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the 
part  of  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance, 
connected  with  the  "Christian  Com- 
mission," who  in  the  prosecution  of 
lier  duties  had  several  interviews 
with  him.  The  President,  it  seemed, 
had  been  much  impressed  with  the 
devotion  and  earnestness  of  purpose 
manifested  by  the  lady,  and  on  one 
occasion,  after  she  had  discharged 
the  object  of  her  visit,   he   said   to 

her:  "Mrs. ,  I  have  formed 

a    high    opinion    of    your    Christian 


character,  and  now,  as  we  are  alone, 
I  have  a  mind  to  ask  you  to  give 
me,  in  brief,  your  idea  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  true  religious  experience." 
The  lady  replied  at  some  length, 
stating  that,  in  her  judgment,  it  con- 
sisted of  a  conviction  of  one's  own 
sinfulness  and  weakness,  and  per- 
sonal need  of  the  Savior  for  strength 
and  support ;  that  views  of  mere  doc- 
trine might  and  would  differ,  but 
when  one  was  really  brought  to  fed 
his  need  of  Divine  help,  and  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  foi 
strength  and  guidance,  it  was  satis- 
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factory  evidence  of  his  having  been 
born  again.  This  was  the  substance 
of  her  reply.  When  she  had  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Lincoln  was  very 
thoughtful  for  a  few  moments.  He 
at  length  said,  very  earnestly,  "If 
what  you  have  told  me  is  really  a 
correct  view  of  this  great  subject,  I 
think  I  can  say  with  sincerity,  that 
I  hope  I  am  a  Christian.  I  had 
lived,"  he  continued,  "untilmy  boy 
Willie  died,  without  realizing  fully 
these  things.  That  blow  overwhelmed 
me.  It  showed  me  my  weakness  as 
I  had  never  felt  it  before,  and  if  I 
can  take  what  you  have  stated  as  a 
test,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  I 
know  something  of  that  change  of 
which  you  speak;  and  I  will  further 
add,  that  it  has  been  my  intention 
for  some  time,  at  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity, to  make  a  public  religious 
profession." 

Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  in  some  "rem- 
iniscences," gives  the  following  upon 
this  subject: 

"Just  after  the  last  Presidential 
election  he  said,  'Being  only  mortal, 
after  all,  I  should  have  been  a  little 
mortified  if  I  had  been  beaten  in  this 
canvass;  but  that  sting  would  have 
been  more  than  compensated  by  the 
thought  that  the  people  had  notified 
me  that  all  my  official  responsibilities 
were  soon  to  be  lifted  off  my  back.' 
In  reply  to  the  remark  that  he  might 
remember  that  in  all  these  cares  he 
was  daily  remembered  by  those  who 
prayed,  not  to  be  heard  of  men,  as 
no   man   had   ever   before   been    re- 


membered, he  caught  at  the  homely 
phrase,  and  said,  'Yes,   I   like  that 
phrase,  "not  to  be  heard  of  men,*' 
and  I  guess  it  is  generally  true,  as^ 
you  say;  at  least,  I  have  been  told, 
so,   and   I    have   been   a  good   deal 
helped  by  just  that  thought.*     Thett 
he   solemnly   and   slowly   added,    *I 
should    be    the    most    presumptuous^ 
blockhead  upon  this   footstool,  if   I 
for  one  day  thought  that  I  could  dis- 
charge the  duties  which  have  come 
upon  me  since  I  came  into  this  place, . 
without   the   aid  and  enlightenment 
of   One  who  is  stronger  and  wiser 
than  all  others.' " 

"On  an  occasion  I  shall  never  for- 
get," says  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Deming, 
of    Connecticut,    "the    conversation 
turned  upon  religious  subjects,  and: 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  this  impressive  re 
mark:    'I  have  never  united  myself 
to  any  church,  because  I  have  found . 
difficulty  in  giving  my  assent,  with- 
(^ut  mental  reservation,  to  the  long, 
complicated  statements  of  Christian* 
doctrine  which  characterize  their  Ar- 
ticles of   Belief  and  Confessions  of 
Faith.      When   any   church   will   in- 
scribe over  its  altar,  as  its  sole  quali- 
fication for  membership,*  he  contin- 
ued,   'the    Savior's    condensed   state- 
ment of  the  substance  of  both  Law 
and    Gospel.    "Thou   shalt   love   the 
Lord   thy   God  with   all   thy   heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all' 
thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," that  cfiurch  will  I  join  with.- 
all  mv  heart  and  all  mv  soul.*  " 


THE  LAST  CABINET  MEETING. 


[PROM  CARPENTRR'S  •CONVERSATIONS  AND  ANCEDOTE8."  I 

At  the  Cabinet  meeting  held  the  a  remarkable  circumstance  occurred.  . 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  assassina-  General  Grant  was  present,  and  dur- 
tion,  it  was  afterward  remembered,      ing  a  lull  in  the  discussion  the  Presi-- 
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dent  turned  to  him  and  asked  if  he 
had  heard  from  General  Sherman. 
General  Grant  replied  that  he  had 
not,  but  was  in  hourly  expectation  of 
receiving  dispatches  from  him  an- 
nouncing the  surrender  of  Johnston. 

"Well,"  said  the  President,  "you 
will  hear  very  soon  now,  and  the 
news  will  be  important." 

"Why  do  you  think  so?"  said  the 
General. 

"Because,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I 
"had   a   dream   last   night :   and   ever 


since  the  war  began,  I  have  in- 
variably had  the  same  dream  before 
any  important  military  event  oc- 
curred." He  then  instanced  Bull 
Run,  Antietam,  Gettysbuiig,  etc.,  and 
said  that  before  each  of  these  events, 
he  had  had  the  same  dream ;  and 
turning  to  Secretary  Welles,  said: 
"It  is  in  your  line,  too,  Mr.  Welles. 
The  dream  is,  that  I  saw  a  ship  sail- 
ing very  rapidly ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  portends  some  important  national 
event." 


LINCOLN'S  FAVORITE  POEMS. 


[Whitney  .says  that  "In  Lincoln's 
'normal  and  tranquil  state  of  mind, 
'The  Last  Leaf  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  was  his  favorite  in  the  whole 
wide  expanse  of  reflective  litera- 
ture."] 

THE     LAST     LEAF. 

I  saw  him  once  before. 
As  he  passed  by  the  door. 

And  again 
The  pavement  stones  resound. 
As  he  totters  o*er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But   now    he   walks   the   streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan, 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head. 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said. 

"They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 
In   their   bloom. 


And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a-  year 
On  the  tcmb.-*'* 

My  grandmamma   has  said  — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago  — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff, 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 

For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At   him  here; 
But   the   old   three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring, 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now. 
At   the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where    I   cling. 


Lincoln's   Favorite    Poems^  56Z 

IMMORTALITY. 

[This  poem  was  first  repeated  to  Lincoln  by  Dr.  Dijncan  of  New  Salem^ 
who  found  it  in  an  almanac.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  Great 
President,  when  overcome  with  sadness  and  sorrow^  to  break  out  in  the 
dirge-like  lamentation,  "Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud?'^ 
The  author  is  William  Knox.] 

Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift,  fleeting  meteor  —  a  fast- flying  cloud  — 
A  flash  of  the  lightning  —  a  break  of  the  wave  — 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade. 

Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 

And  the  young,  and  the  old,  and  the  low,  and  the  high. 

Shall  moulder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant,  a  mother  attended  and  loved; 
The  mother,  that  infant*s  affection  who  proved; 
The   father,  that   mother  and  infant   who   blest  — 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  brow,  on  whose  cheek,  in  whose  eye. 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure  —  her  triumphs  are  by ; 
And  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased 
Are  the  memories  of  those  who  loved  her  and  praised. 

• 
The  hand  of  the  king,  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  mitre  hath  worn, 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave. 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap ; 
The  herdsman,   who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the  steep  ;. 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread; 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint,  who  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven; 
The  sinner,  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven; 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just. 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  or  weed, 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold. 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  view  the  same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 
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The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  did  think; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers  did  shrink; 
To   the  life   we  are  clinging  our  fathers  did  cling  — 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved  —  but  the  story  we  cannot  imfold; 
They  scorned  —  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold ; 
They  grieved  —  but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers  will  come ; 
They  enjoyed  —  but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died  —  ay !   they  died  —  we  things   that  are  now, 
That  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

Yea,  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain. 
Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and  the  dirge. 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye ;  'tis  the  draught  of  a  breath. 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death  ; 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud  — 
Oh !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 


LINCOLN'S  FAVORITE  HYMN. 


If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean 

Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet, 
Rocking  on  the  highest  billows, 

Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet, 
You  can  stand  among  the  sailors. 

Anchored  yet  within  the  bay, 
You  can  lend  a  hand  to  help  them 

As  they  launch  their  boat  away. 

If  you  are  too  weak  to  journey 

Up  the  mountain  steep  and  high, 
You  can  stand  within  the  valley. 

While  the  multitude  go  by; 
You  can  chant  in  happy  measure. 

As   they   slowly  pass   along; 
'I'hough    they  may   forget   the   singer. 

They  will  not  forget  the  song. 
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If  you  have  not  gold  and  silver 

Ever  ready  to  command; 
If  you  cannot  toward  the  needy 

Reach  an  ever  open  hand, 
You  can  visit  the  afflicted, 

0*er  the  erriiig  you  can  weep; 
You  can  be  a  true  disciple 

Sitting  at  the  Savior's  feet. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  harvest 

Garner  up  the  richest  sheaf, 
Many  a  grain  both  ripe  and  golden 

Will  the  careless  reapers  leave; 
Go  and  glean  among  the  briers, 

Growing  rank  against  the  wall, 
For  it  may  be  that  the  shadow 

Hides  the  heaviest  wheat  of  all. 

(E.  H.  Gates.) 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Oh,  slow  to  smite  and  swift  to  spare. 

Gentle  and  merciful  and  just! 
Who,  in  the  fear  of  God,  didst  bear 

The  sword  of  power  —  a  nation's  trust. 

In  sorrow  by  thy  bier  we  stand, 

Amid  the  awe  that  hushes  all, 
And  speak  the  anguish  of  a  land 

That   shook  with  horror  at  thy   fall. 

Thy  task  is  done  —  the  bond  are  free; 

We   bear  thee  to  an  honored  grave, 
Whose  noblest  monument  shall  be 

The  broken  fetters  of  the  slave. 

Pure   was  thy  life;   its   bloody  close 

Hath  placed  thee  with  the  sons  of  light. 

Among  the  noble  host  of  those 

Who  perished  in  the  cause  of  right. 

—  Bryant. 
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rO   THE    SPIRIT    OF    ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

[Reunion  at  Gettysburg,  twenty-five  years  after  the  battle.] 

Shade  of  our  greatest,  O  look  down  to-day! 

Hear  the  long,  dread  mid-stunmer  battle  roar, 

And  brother  in  brother  plunged  the  accursed  sword; — 

Here  foe  meets  foe  once  more  in  proud  array 

Yet  not  as  once  to  harry  and  to  slay, 

But  to  strike  hands,  and  with  sublime  accord 

Weep  tears  heroic  for  the  souls  that  soared 

Quick  from  earth's  carnage  to  the  starry  way. 

Each  fought  for  what  he  deemed  the  people's  good, 

And  proved  his  bravery  by  his  offered  life. 

And  sealed  his  honor  with  his  out-poured  blood ; 

But    the    Eternal    did    direct  the  strife, 

And  on  this  sacred  field  one  patriot  host, 

Now  calls  thee  father,  —  dear,  majestic  ghost ! 

—Gilder. 

MY  CAPTAIN. 

O  (!)aptain !  my  Captain !  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting. 
^^'^i]e  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  darliig ; 
But  O  heart !  heart  \  heart  1 

O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red. 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen   cold   and   dead. 

O  Captain  I  my  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 
Rise  up  —  for  you  the  flag  is  flung  —  for  you  the  bugle  trills, 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths  —  for  you  the  shores  a-crowding. 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning; 
Here,  Captain  I  dear  father ! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head! 

It  is  some  dream  —  that  on  the  deck 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still. 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will. 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done. 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won  ; 
Exult,  O  shores!  and  ring,  O  bells! 
But  I.  with  mournful  tread. 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

—  IVn/f   Whitman. 
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THE  CENOTAPH. 

[On  tlu-  final  burial  of  Lincoln  at  Springfield,  April  14,  1887.] 

And  so  they  buried  Lincoln?     Strange  and  vain! 

Has  any  creature  thought  of  Lincoln  hid 

In   any   vault,    'neath   any   coffin-lid, 

In  all  the  years  since  that  wild  spring  of  pain? 

'Tis  false,  —  he  never  in  the  grave  hath  lain. 

You  could  not  bury  him  although  you  slid 

Upon  his  clay  the   Cheops  pyramid 

Or  heaped  it  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain. 

They  slew  themselves;  they  but  set  Lincoln  free. 

In  all  the  earth  his  great  heart  beats  as  strong. 

Shall  beat  while  pulses  throb  to  chivalry 

And  burn  with  hate  of  tyranny  and  wrong. 

Whoever   will   may    find   him,    anywhere 

Save  in  the  tomb.      Not  tliere,  —  he  is  not  there ! 

—  James   Thompson  McKay. 

COMMEMORATION  ODE. 

nV     JAMES     RrSSELL     LOWELL. 

[  i'his  tribute*  to  Lincoln  is  an  extract  from  the  poem  read  at  Harvard 
College,  July  21,   1865.] 

Such    was   he,   our   Martyr-Chief, 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led, 

With  ashes  on  her  head. 
Wept  with  a  passion  of  an  angry  grief. 

Nature,   they  say,   doth  dote. 

And  cannot  make  a  man 

Save  on  some  worn-out  plan. 

Repeating  us  by  rote: 
For  him  her  Old- World  moulds  aside  she  threw. 

And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 

Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How   beautiful    to   see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead ; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 

Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 

But   by  his  clear-grained  human   worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sinceritv  I 
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They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill, 
And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrust. 

Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch*s  men  talked  with  us  face  to  face. 
I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  present  gives,  and  cannot  wait, 

Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate. 

So  always  firmly  he: 

He  knew  to  bide  his  time, 

And  can  his  fame  abide, 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 

Till  the  wise  years  decide., 
(ireat  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 

But  at  last  silence  comes; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower. 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 
The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man,  • 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 


SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  LINCOLN  CENTENNIAL. 


This  issue  of  the  Monthly  con-  The  following  program  is  printed 
tains   an  abundance   of   material  to  vvith  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  help- 
use  in  any  program  which  may  be  ful.    By  means  of  slight  modification 
prepared  for  any  school  of  any  grade,  or  addition  it  can  be  adapted  to  any 
country,  town  or  city.     In  addition  school, 
to  this,  attention  is  called  to  "Abra-  program. 
ham  Lincoln  —  A  Symposium,"  pub- 
lished in   February,   1908.     Also  to          I-  Singing  —  "America," -first  two 
"Abraham    Lincoln,"    April;    "Lin-  stanzas;  entire  school, 
coin's    Mental    Attainments,"    May;          2.  Salute    to    the    Flag— Entire 
'Lincoln  as  a  Lawyer,"  July.  school  or  selected  class  or  grade. 

"The     Lincoln-Douglas    Debate,"  3.  Reading  of  Lincoln's  Autobio- 

October ;      "From     Springfield     to  graphy  —  Pupil  chosen  by  teacher  or 

Washington,"    this    number,    all    by  school. 

President  S.  D.  Fess  whose  conclud-  4.  Recitation  —  Short  Sayings  of 
ing  article  on  "Lincoln  as  President"  I.incoln  —  Primary  pupils  in  con- 
will  appear  in  January,  1909.  cert  or  singly. 
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5.  Recitations  [To  be  selected 
from  "Quotations  from  Lincoln" 
found  in  this  number.] — ^^Intermedi- 
ate pupils. 

6.  Reading  —  Lincoln's  Personal 
Appearance — Pupil  chosen  by  teacher 
or  school. 

7.  Recitation  —  Bryant's  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln" — Older  pupil. 

8.  Recitation  —  Quotations  from 
Lincoln  on  Slavery — Older  pupil. 

9.  Reading ' —  Lincoln's  Temper- 
ance Principles  —  Older  pupil. 

10.  Singing — Lincoln's  Favorite 
Hymn.  [Tune,  "What  a  Friend  We 
Have  in  Jesus."] 

11.  Reading — Lincoln  the  Chris- 
tian —  Older  pupil. 

12.  Concert  Recitation  —  "The 
Last  Leaf" — School. 

13.  Young  America  as  Described 
by  Lincoln  in  1860  —  selected  pupil. 

14.  Reading  or  Recitation — "Im- 
mortality"— Pupil. 


15.  Reading  — "The  Perfect 
Tribute"  *—  Teacher. 

16.  Concert  Recitation  —  Quota- 
tions from  Inaugural  Addresses,  or 
Letter  to  Mrs.  BLxby,  or  both  — 
Pupils. 

17.  Recitation  —  Whitman's  "My 
Captain" —  Pupil. 

18.  Concert  Redtation  —  Gettys- 
burg Speech  —  School. 

19.  Brief  Address  —  "The  days  of 
1861-65,"  or  similar  topic  —  Some 
one  who  lived  through  them,  an  old 
soldier  if  possible. 

20.  Recitation  —  McKay's  "The 
Cenotaph"—  Pupil. 

21.  Presentation  of  Picture  of 
Lincoln  to  school  by  some  friend  or 
by  the  pupils.' 

22.  Singing —  Last  two  stanzas  of 
"America." 


'  See  page  16  in  ftdvertiting  form. 
"  Sec  page  19  in  advertising  form. 
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EVOLUTION  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE  — 
ARTICLE  4. 

By  Dr.  J.  A.  Cnller,  Miami  UnlTvralty. 

The  notions  which  were  enter- 
tained up  to  the  17th  century  in  re- 
gard to  the  generation  of  animal  life 
seem  to  us  now  very  strange.  Be- 
cause flies  come  from  the  carcass  of 
an  animal  therefore  they  arose  spon- 
taneously from  decaying  flesh.  Be- 
cause frogs  and  some  insects  were 
found  in  mud,  therefore,  they  arose 
spontaneously  from  mud.  Even  Wil- 
liam Harvey  said  that  while  all  ani- 
mals come  from  eggs  yet  some  eggs 
have  a  spontaneous  origin.  And  yet 
it  is  not  so  strange  that  such  claims 


were  once  made,  for  man  ever  seeks 
an  explanation  for  what  he  observes. 
If  he  finds  the  truth,  good.  If  not, 
he  at  least  gives  a  name  and  that 
name  must  serve  for  both  cause  and, 
explanation.  Such  a  name  is  "spon- 
taneous generation."  It  is  well  that 
scaffoldings,  called  theories,  are  con- 
stantly being  erected.  It  is  good 
also  that  someone  is  constantly  try- 
ing to  knock  our  scaffoldings  down 
for  only  thus  can  one  be  found  that 
will  stand.  Then,  too,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  all  the  strange  no- 
tions have  disappeared  from  the 
world  even  at  this  day.  There  arc 
many  who  will  yet  stoutly  aflirm  that 
a  horse  hair  dropped  into  water  will 
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turn  into  a  worm.  Superficial  ob- 
servation and  a  desire  to  know  the 
origin  of  things  leads  to  mapy  such 
^erroneous  conclusions.  Any  natural- 
ist knows  that  this  long  hair-like 
worm  is  a  parasite  often  found  in 
the  body  of  a  cricket  and  has  no 
relation  to  the  horse  hair.  A  report 
in  a  newspaper  a  few  years  ago 
stated  that  when  an  old  school  build- 
ing in  Akron  was  torn  down  a  large 
blue  bottle  fly  flew  out  of  the  corner 
stone  where  he  had  been  tightly 
sealed  in  for  the  past  fifty  years. 
This  is  not  quite  so  astounding  as 
the  claims  of  a  quarryman  that 
when  he  broke  open  a  large  sand- 
stone he  found  in  it  a  cavity  from 
which  leaped  a  toad  that  had  been 
patiently  waiting  for  his  release 
through  geological  ages. 

We  know  that  all  life  comes  from 
life  and  that  all  life  begins  as  an 
egg.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  first 
egg  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Even 
the  problem  of  the  method  of  devel- 
opment of  the  fertilized  egg  (onto- 
geny) has  by  no  means  been  solved. 
Much  has  been  done  in  the  labora- 
tory by  use  of  microscopes  that  mag- 
nify 3,000  times  and  yet  there  are 
processes  within  the  parent  cell 
which  cannot  be  seen  though  a  flood 
of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
mode  of  development  and  the  me- 
chanism. Much  that  was  once  dis- 
•  missed  as  simply  the  result  of  a 
"vital  force"  is  now  looked  at  and 
explained  as  the  result  of  a  natural 
law.  In  the  processes  within  the 
human  body,  for  example,  many  of 
the  operations  of  digestion,  circula- 
tion, thinking,  muscular  contraction, 
etc..  were  once  considered  as  some- 
thing metaphysical  but  are  now  ex- 
plained as  in  accord  with  well  known 
laws  of  physics  and  chemistry.  There 
arc  still  a  number  of  unknowns 
which  are  explained  as  "vital  forces" 


but  many  of  these  will  no  doubt,  as 
investigation  proceeds,  become  or- 
dinary processes  of  nature.  Why 
then  would  it  be  unreasonaibk  to 
suppose  that  the  ontogeny  of  the  fer- 
tilized egg  proceeds  in  accordance 
with  ordinary  laws  of  nature  and 
make  life  a  result  rather  than  a 
cause.  This  is  one  of  the  great  sub- 
jects of  controversy  among  biologists 
today.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  me- 
chanists who  believe^  that  physico- 
chemical  forces  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain development,  while  the  vital- 
ists  insist  that  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
simie  something  ultra,  something  be- 
yond what  we  call  natiural  laws.  As 
to  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the 
contentions  of  each,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  old  encasement  theory  as- 
sumed that  in  each  germ  cell  or  egg 
was  a  tiny  form  of  definite  shape 
which  only  needed  food  and  proper 
conditions  for  development  to  make 
it  a  full-grown  animal  of  its  kind. 
But  the  modern  microscope  shows 
nothing  of  this  sort.  Nothing  is  seen 
in  the  germ  plasm  but  threads,  rods, 
and  grains.  What  is  there  then 
within  the  egg  which  gives  direction 
to  the  development?  There  must  be 
something  within  egg.  While  all 
germ  plasm  looks  very  much  alike, 
yet  from  a  hen's  egg  is  sure  to  hatch 
a  chick,  and  so,  too,  do  all  other  eggs 
develop  along  definite  lines.  It 
would  seem  that  there  must  be  some 
structure  or  mechanism  in  the  germ 
plasm  very  complex  and  beyond  the 
power  of  the  microscope  to  detect 
This  structure  may  at  some  time  be 
known  but  no  one  at  present  can 
make  a  probable  guess. 

The  biologist  has  been  very  busy 
in  his  laboratory  with  his  powerful 
microscope.  He  has  discovered  many 
facts  in  regard  to  ontogeny,  has  ac- 
tually seen  and  described  them.    It 
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is  in  these  facts  that  the  ordinary 
reader  should  be  most  interested 
rather  than  in  the  doubtful  specula- 
tions in  regard  to  many  things  which 
are  not  so  well  known.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  egg  and  the  sperm  cell, 
the  union  of  the  two  and  the  result- 
ant arrangement  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  will  probably  when 
better  known  furnish  much  clearer 
notions  of  heredity.  It  would  not 
be  possible  here  to  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  developments,  but  any- 
one will  be  amply  repaid  for  his  time 
and  effort  by  making  a  close  reading 
of  the  XIII,  chapter  of  Jordan  and 
Kellogg,  for  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  best  written  and  most  instruc- 
tive chapter  in  the  book.  The  reader 
who  is  not  familiar  with  this  subject 
may  not  acquire  interest  because  of 
the  biological  terms  used.  In  such 
a  case  it  would  be  better  to  iirst  read 
some  modern  physiology  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cell  division  called  karyo- 
kinesis.  Here  most  of  the  terms  used 
will  be  explained.  A  new  science 
must  have  new  words  with  which  to 
explain  new  things  and  if  these  terms 
are  not  understood  the  subject  may 
appear  abstruse  when  the  fault  lies 
in  a  lack  of  vocabulary. 


SOCIOLOGY  FOR  DECEMBER. 

By  8upt.  J.  P.  Sharkey,  Van  Wert. 

Book  Third  takes  us  back  to  the 
origins  of  our  civilization  and  we 
realize  more  than  ever  how  closely 
related  to  our  intelligent  action  and 
influence  is  the  study  of  primitive 
society  or  elementary  sociology.  Here 
open  new  fields  to  the  student;  the 
teaching  of  history  is  made  richer 
and  broader  in  essential  aims  and 
we  are  impressed  vividly  with  the 
facts  of  the  unity  of  sociology,  eco- 
nomics, civics,  history. 

In  Chapter  I  the  author  enumer- 


ates six  processes  by  which  society 
becomes  organized,  but  in  his  expo- 
sition of  this  classification  really  dis- 
cusses three;  and  makes  co-opera- 
tion, combination  and  organization 
phases  of  socialization. 

In  Chapter  II  is  traced  the  in- 
fluence of  the  various  social  forces 
in  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the 
need  that  society  feels  for  a  power 
to  shape  its  own  course;  hence  arise 
social  consciousness,  public  opinion, 
the  will  of  society,  the  well-being  of 
society,  the  necessity  for  government, 
law,  liberty,  established  social  struc- 
ture. 

Here  and  in  the  remaining  chap- 
ters of  Book  Third  are  many  prac- 
tical lessons  in  history,  civics,  geog- 
raphy and  pedagogy  and  the  closing 
paragraph  of  Chapter  II  is  specially 
pertinent  just  now. 

In  Chapter  III  the  classification 
of  laws  into  nine  different  kinds, 
based  on  the  steps  in  the  origin  and 
growth  of  society,  helps  us  simplify 
our  study  of  the  results  of  the  social 
forces  that  exercise  universal  con- 
trol of  men  through  the  underlying 
aspects  of  repetition,  opposition  or 
contrast,  and  adaptation. 

The  study  of  the  social  mind,  the 
social  will,  the  power  of  psychical 
forces,  the  directing  power  of  knowl- 
edge, the  inherent  reverence  for  au- 
thority make  us  forget  we  are  study- 
ing sociology  instead  of  pedagogy. 

The  power  and  influence  of  the 
common  thought  of  people  under 
given  conditions  niake  public  pol- 
icies, creeds,  ideals  of  society,  our 
estimates  of  social  values  often  more 
potent  than  statutes  with  their  fixed 
penalties. 

Three  splendid  books  to  read  in 
connection  with  the  December  work 
are :  "Social  Control,"  by  Ross,  Prof. 
Brinton's  "Basis  of  Social  Rela- 
tions" and  Le  Bon's  "The  Crowd." 
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One  can  hardly  help  mentioning  also 
"Social  and  Ethical  "Interpretations" 
by  Baldwin,  and  "The  Study  of  His- 
tory, Economics  and  Sociology"  by 
the  author  of  this  book. 


REPRESENTATIVE  ESSAYS. 

By  B.  M.  C. 

JOHN  MORLBY. 

John  Morley,  the  English  states- 
man and  author,  was  bom  at  Black- 
bum,  Lancashire,  December  24, 
1838. 

After  taking  his  degree  at  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  he  went  to  London 
to  engage  in  literature.  Soon  after, 
he  became  editor  of  the  "Literary 
Gazette"  and  from  his  writings  "be- 
came known  as  an  agnostic  philoso- 
pher." For  a  time  he  was  editor  of 
the  "Morning  Star"  and  later  suc- 
ceeded Lewes  as  editor  of  the  "Fort- 
nightly Review,"  which  he  con- 
ducted brilliantly  till  1883,  becom- 
ing in  that  year,  editor  of  "MacMil- 
lan's  Magazine."  He  also  edited  the 
"Pall   Mall   Gazette." 

He  is  best  known  to  us,  perhaps, 
as  the  editor  of  the  "English  Men 
of  Letters  Series,"  to  which  he  con- 
tributed the  "Life  of  Edmund 
BUrke,"  as  Secretary  for  Ireland 
under  Gladstone,  and  as  the  author 
of  the  "Life  of  Gladstone."  His 
position  as  Secretary  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  know  the  character 
and  policies  of  Gladstone  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  of  great  value  in  writ- 
mg  his  "Life." 

Morley  is  also  the  author  of  sev- 
eral monographs.  The  one  on  Rous- 
seau being  "one  of  the  most  sympa- 
thetic biographies  ever  written." 

In  the  address  "On  Popular  Cul- 
ture," which  he  delivered  to  the  Mid- 
land Institute  of  Birmincjbam  and 
which    is    before    the    "Circle"    for 

iidy,  he  says:    "When  I  was  on  a 


visit  to  the  United  States  *  ♦  ♦ 
I  could  not  help  noticing  that  the 
history  classes  in  their  common 
schools  all  began  their  work  with 
the  year  1776,  when  the  American 
colonies  formed  themselves  into  an 
independent  confederacy.  The  teach- 
ing assumed  that  the  creation  of  the 
universe  occurred  about  that  date." 

The  conundrum  is,  Where  did  Mr. 
Morley  visit  schools? 

Leif  Ericson  in  1000,  Columbus  in 
1492,  Jamestown  in  1607,  The  Pil- 
grims in  1620,  Bacon's  Rebellion  in 
1675,  King  Phillips  War  in  1676, 
Montcahn  and  Wolfe  in  1759,  The 
Stamp  Act  in  1765,  The  Boston  Tea 
Party  in  1773,  are  a  few  of  the 
names  and  dates  that  faithful  teach- 
ers have  always  taught,  and  which 
crowd  forward  in  the  memory,  even 
before  the  immortal  1776  looms  up 
and  engulfs  all  the  others. 


JAMBS  RUSSBLL  LOWBLL. 

The  essay  "On  a  Certain  Conde- 
scension in  Foreigners,"  by  James 
Russell  Lowell,  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  essays  one  can  read  —  or 
perhaps  that  should  be  modified  thus 
— an  American  can  read — for  it  is  a 
"dignified  and  emphatic  protest" 
against  the  attitude  of  foreigners  to- 
ward our  beloved  land  and  expresses 
in  no  uncertain  terms  the  author's 
intense  patriotism  and  belief  in  the 
institutions  of  America.  But  aside 
from  this,  who  has  not  felt  the 
charm  of  the  first  few  pages  where 
we  are  brought  in  such  close  contact 
with  nature  and  the  homely  ways  of 
those  who  love  her.  The  distant 
bleat  of  a  belated  goat;  the  first 
twinkle  of  evening  lamps  in  the  dear 
old  homestead.  .  "How  much  has 
not  kerosene  added  to  the  cheerful- 
ness of  our  evening  landscapes,"  he 
says.  Dear  man !  We  are  glad  that 
the   electric    light   had  not   at   that 
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time  entirely  displaced  those  homely 
but  cheerful  beacons  of  his  as  he 
took  his  evening  walk  along  the  road 

rpast  Longfellow's  and  on  down  to 

-the  winding  Charles,  perhaps,  and 
saw    the    same    friendly    lights    fax 

^way  in  the  city  beyond.  And  then 
the  memory  of  the  "soft  pressure  of 

^  little  hand  that  was  one  day  to 
harden  with  faithful  grip  of  sabre" 

.and  the  beautiful  tribute  to  the  Na- 
tion's dead.     There  is  "the  soothing 

.magic  of  evening's  cool  palm"  and 
the   consciousness   "of   an   immortal 

•soul"  that  "could  not  but  rejoice  in 
the  unwaning  goodliness  of  the 
world"  into  which  he  had  been  born 
-without  any  merit  of  his  own. 

Speaking  of  England  he  says, 
"She  has  a  conviction  that  whatever 

-rgood  there  is  in  us  is  wholly  Eng- 
lish, when  the  truth  is  that  we  are 
worth  nothing  except  so  far  as  we 

'have  disinfected  ourselves  of  Anglic- 

'ism."  This  intense  Americanism  of 
Lowell's  is  shown  especially  in  the 
political  addresses  and  essays  pub- 
lished in  the  volumes  entitled  "De- 
mocracy" and  "Political  Essays,"  as 
well  as  in  many  other  forms. 

Lowell  was  born  on  Washington's 

^birthday,  1819,  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 

-at  the  old  ancestral  home  of  Elm- 
wood.    All  visitors  to  Cambridge  de- 

'vote  at  least  a  part  of  a  day  to  visit- 
ing the  spot,  and  at  the  same  time, 
Longfellow's  home  and  Mt.  Auburn 

••Cemetery,  as   Elmwood   is   just  be- 

-tween  the  two. 

Surrounded  by  trees  in  which  the 
birds  build  unmolested  and  through 
which  the  sunshine  filters,  no  wonder 
that  Lowell  was  the  poet  of  nature 

.and  of  June.  Everybody  knows  his 
beautiful  tribute  in  "The  Prelude" 
to  his  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  and 

^many  are  familiar  with  "Under  the 

^Willows,"  "The  Nightingale  in  the 


Study,"  and  "Sunthin  in  the  Pastoral 
Line"  in  "The  Biglow  Papers." 

"Suddin,  in  one  gret  slope  o'  shed- 

derin'  foam, 
Jes'  so  our  Spring  gits  everythin' 

in  tune 
An'  gives  one  leap  from  April  into 

June." 

Lowell  graduated  from  Harvard, 
was  poet  of  his  class  on  its  gradua- 
tion, afterward  entered  the  law 
school  of  the  university,  finished  the 
course,  but  never  practiced  the  pro- 
fession. His  tastes  were  all  literary 
and  in  1841  he  published  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  "A  Year's  Life," 
followed  in  1844  by  another  collec- 
tion of  poems.  During  this  year  he 
was  married  to  Maria  White  "whose 
high  character  and  earnestness  quick- 
ened his  own  humanity."  Great  sor- 
rows came  to  them  and  are  recorded 
in  the  poems,  "She  Came  and  Went" 
and  "The  First  Snowfall,"  written 
upon  the  death  of  Blanche,  their 
first  born,  and  "After  the  Burial" 
when  the  Reaper  garnered  little 
Rose.  Walter,  their  only  son,  died 
in  Rome  and  soon  after  Mrs.  Lowell 
followed.  In  "The  Dead  House" 
he  tells  of  his  awful  loneliness  after 
her  death. 

The  first  of  the  "Biglow  Papers," 
a  series  of  poems  directed  against 
the  Mexican  war,  which,  he  said, 
"would  result  in  widening  the  boun- 
daries and  so  prolonging  the  life  of 
slavery,"  won  for  him  at  once  popu- 
larity and  a  wide  recognition.  The 
Yankee  dialect  had  a  great  run  and 
Lowell  tells  us  in  his  "Introduction" 
that,  "when  I  write  in  it,  it  is  as  a 
mother  tongue,  and  I  am  carried 
back  far  beyond  any  studies  of  it 
to  long-ago  noonings  in  my  father's 
hay-fields,  and  to  the  talk  of  Sam 
and  Job  over  their  jug  of  blackstrap 
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under  the  shadow  of  the  ash  tree 
which  still  dapples  the  grass  whence 
they  have  been  gone  so  long." 

In  1848  he  greatly  increased  his 
fame  by  "A  Fable  for  Critics,"  a 
poem  full  of  "brilliant  wit  and  strik- 
ing pims,"  in  which  he  also  displayed 
his  critical  judgments  of  contempo- 
rary writers  such  as  Longfellow,  Em- 
erson, Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Bryant, 
Poe,  and  others.  The  same  year  he 
published  another  volume  of  miscel- 
laneous poems  the  most  popular  of 
which  is  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal." 

In  1855  he  succeeded  Longfellow 
as  Smith  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guage at  Harvard  and  in  1857  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  then  newly 
launched  "Atlantic  Monthly."  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Frances  Dunlap  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  a  brilliant  and  accom- 
plished woman.  In  1872  he  was 
joint  editor  of  the  "North  American 
Review."  His  contributions  to  these 
magazines  afterward  appeared  in 
book  form  under  the  titles  of  "Fire- 
side Travels,"  "Among  My  Books," 
two  series,  and  "My  Study  Win- 
dows." 

Lowell  felt  very  strongly  on  the 
question  of  slavery  and  from  1862 
to  1866  "The  Atlantic"  published 
the  second  series  of  the  "Biglow 
Papers,"  in  which  he  directed  all  his 
genius  against  the  slavery  party  of 
the  Civil  War. 

His  most  serious  poem,  and  con- 
sidered by  many  as  one  of  the  best 


American  poems,  is  his  "Commem- 
oration Ode"  at  the  memorial  ser- 
vices in  honor  of  the  Harvard  stu- 
dents and  graduates  who  had  fallen 
in  the  war.  The  passage  on  Lincoln 
was  not  in  the  "Ode"  as  originally 
recited,  but  was  added  immediately 
afterwards.  He  had,  however,  writ- 
ten an  article  on  Lincoln  eighteen 
months  before  in  the  "North  Ameri- 
can Review"  which  greatly  pleased 
him. 

"Under  the  Willows"  was  pub- 
lished in  1869,  "The  Cathedral"  in 
■  1870,  and  "Three  Memorial  Poems" 
in  1877,  the  last  volume  containing 
the  tributes  to  Lincoln,  Washington 
and  America  "that  make  him  the 
most  conspicuous  poet  of  American 
patriotism." 

In  1870  President  Hayes  8^ 
pointed  Lowell  minister  to  Madrid 
and  in  1880  he  was  transferred  to 
London  where  he  served  till  1885. 
His  last  volume  of  verse,  "Heartsease 
and  Rue,"  appeared  in  1885.  He 
died  in  his  home  at  Elmwood  Au^ 
gust  12,  1891  and  lies  buried  in 
beautiful  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery. 

The  variety  of  Lowell's  talents  is 
great  for  he  was  essayist,  critic,  poet, 
a  public  speaker,  and  a  diplomat. 

Stedman  says,  "The  thought,  the 
purpose,  —  these  are  the  main  ends 
with  Lowell,  though  prose  or  meter 
suffer  for  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  manner  exactly  repeats  his 
mind;  and  so  in  this  case,  as  ever, 
the  style  is  again  the  man." 


Editorial,  department. 
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Pity  the  poor  school  teacher  who 
aspires  to  be  Prince  of  Little  Things. 

4c       4c       4c 

You  can't  always  judge  the  char* 
acter  of  the  school  by  the  size  of  the 
building. 

*     *     * 

Mrs.  Payson's  bantam  rooster 
fancied  that  the  sun  arose  to  hear 
him  crow. 

4r      4c       4c 

What  a  load  the  poor  fellow  has 
to  carry  who  is  both  the  "Professor** 
and  the  "Faculty"  in  a  high  school  I 

4c       4c       4c 

Emerson  says  of  Lincoln,  "His 
heart  was  as  great  as  the  world,  but 
there  was  no  room  in  it  to  hold  the 
memory  of  a  wrong." 

4c       4c       4c 

If  the  teacher  will  merely  act  the 
part  of  the  switchman  in  the  rail- 
road yard  and  let  the  pupils  do  the 
reciting  the  recitation  will  be  a  suc- 
cess. 

4c       4c       4c 

Lincoln  made  two  speeches  in 
Ohio,  one  at  Columbus  Sept.  16thy 
1859,  and  the  other  at  Cincinnati, 
Sept.  17th,  1859.  These  with  the 
Illinois  Joint  Debates  were  published 
in  book  form  and  up  to  June  16th, 
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1860,    thirty    thousand    copies    had 

been  sold. 

«     «     * 

This  centennial  celebration  will 
be  an  excellent  test  of  the  teacher's 
enterprise  and  resourcefulness.  If 
there  is  a  fitting  celebration  in  other 
schools  and  none  in  our  own  our 
patrons  may  wonder  why,  and  they 
may  reach  the  conclusion  that  the 
teacher  had  to  do  with  the  omission. 
*     ♦     * 

Each  pupil  in  the  school  should 
have  some  part,  however  small,  in 
the  Lincoln  Day  program.  The  little 
tots  can  learn  a  sentence,  or  have  a 
little  sentiment  in  concert,  or  bring 
something  appropriate  from  home  to 
be  used  in  the  scheme  of  decoration. 
There  can  be  found  something  for 
each  one  to  do  and  it  would  be  really 
too  bad. to  overlook  a  single  pupil. 

4c       4c       4c 

In  every  school  district  there  can 
be  found  a  man  or  a  woman  or  a 
group  of  people  who  will  be  glad  to 
present  a  picture  of  Lincoln  to  the 
school  if  the  matter  is  presented 
right.  The  teacher,  of  course,  should 
have  information  as  to  where  a  good 
picture  may  be  had,  the  approximate 
cost,  the  cost  of  framing  and  the 
like,  if  inquiries  should  be  made  as 
to  these  matters. 

4c       «       4c 

In  one  of  his  essays,  Lowell  says 
that  Lincoln  "has  proved  both  his 
ability  and  his  integrity;  he  has  had 
experience  enough  in  public  affairs 
to  make  him  a  statesman,  and  not 
enough  to  make  him  a  politician." 

4(       4(       4( 

We  should  carry  the  influence  of 
the  school  into  the  homes  by  making 
a  special  effort  to  have  the  patrons 
present  on  Lincoln  Day  to  enjoy  the 
program.  Neatly  written  invitations 
should  be  sent  to  each  parent.     It 


would  be  well  to  have  these  invita- 
tions carried  to  the  parents  by  some- 
of  the  older  pupils,  acting  as  a  com- 
mittee on  invitations  so  as  to  em- 
phasize and  reinforce  the  cordiality 
of  the   written  invitation. 

*  «     ♦ 

We  are  grateful  for  the  words  oi 
approval  that  have  come  to  us  rela- 
tive to  this  issue  of  the  Monthly 
and  the  generous  orders  for  extra.- 
copies.  We  feel,  in  thus  supplying 
the  schools  with  material  for  their 
Lincoln  Day  program,  that  we  are 
doing  them  a  real  service  and  are- 
helping  them  in  a  movement  that 
will  reffect  credit  upon  Ohio. 

♦  4c       4c 

The  ease,  grace,  and  dignity  of 
many  teachers  would  well  become 
the  most  elegant  parlor,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  abatement  of 
thoroughness.  The  noisy  teacher  is 
never  the  most  effective  one  —  quite 
the  contrary.  The  stump-speaker 
produces  a  jar  in  a  school  room  that 
is  not  conducive  to  the  aa^uisition  of 
truth  nor  yet  to  real  culture.  The- 
school  should  be  a  chaste  and  chas- 
tening influence. 

4c      «      * 

The  entire  afternoon  may  well  be- 
devoted  to  the  Lincoln  program.  The 
exercises  can  easily  be  made  so  varied 
that  no  one  will  become  weary.  Cer- 
tainly, the  preparation  should  be. 
made  far  enough  in  advance  so  that 
there  may  be  no  breaks. and  every- 
thing done  well.  The  Gettysburg 
Speech  will  be  one  feature,  of  course. 
This  should  be  learned  so  well,  and 
practiced  so  carefully  that  there  may 
be  no  possibility  of  failure.  Not 
only  the  words  but  the  spirit  of  this 
speech  must  be  given  or  the  rendition 
will  be  less  than  a  complete  success. 
The  teacher  should  learn  it  first  in* 
order   to   train    the   pupil   to   recite- 
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..accurately  and  artistically,  and  the 
-5ooner  this  is  done  the  better. 

4(       «       4( 

The  character  of  the  present  num- 
.t>er  of  the  Monthly  postpones  the 
^publication  of  some  excellent  papers 
^n  vital  subjects  and  we  must  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  writers  of  these 
papers  for  the  delay.  All  in  good 
time  we  shall  clothe  them  in  type 
-and  send  them  forth  to  help,  to  en- 
courage, and  to  inspire.  The  chance 
for  such  an  issue  as  this  comes  only 
■once  in  a  hundred  years  and  we 
should  all  be  glad  that  we  live  at 
this  time  to  help  on  and  enjoy  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  such  a  man  as  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

4c      4c      « 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  and  truest 
characterizations  of  Lincoln  that 
was  ever  packed  into  prose.  As  a 
feature  of  Lincoln  Day  this  para- 
graph might  be  printed  on  a  card 
^nd  given  to  each  pupil  as  a  me- 
mento. It  will  be  found  in  Lowell's 
-address  on  "Democracy/*  and  is  as 
follows:  "But  democracies  have 
likewise  their  finer  instincts.  I  have 
also  seen  the  ablest  statesman  and 
most  pregnant  speaker  of  our  gen- 
•eration,  a  mafl  of  humble  birth  and 
ungainly  manners,  of  little  culture 
beyond  what  his  own  genius  sup- 
plied, become  more  absolute  in  power 
than  any  monarch  of  modern  times 
throucjh  the  reverence  of  his  country- 
men for  his  honesty,  his  wisdom,  his 
sincerity,  his  faith  in  Ood  and  man, 
and  the  nobly  humane  simplicity  of 
his  character." 

♦     *     * 

In  those  sad  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  there  were  hi»nrt-brcak- 
int»s,  and  tears  that  wcniM  not  l>e 
•quenched,  ancl  lives  drancd  in  sc»r- 
row,  even  then  Abrnham  I.inoiln 
vicould  sit   in   the   White    House  and 


tell  stories.  Then  the  critics  laughed 
in  diabolic  glee  to  find  in  this  cir- 
cumstance a  confirmation  of  what 
they  desired  to  have  confirmed.  A  las  I 
Poor  critics!  In  their  short-sighted- 
ness and  distorted  vision  they  could 
not  see  the  god  but  only  the  clown. 
They  could  not  know  that  laughter 
often  hides  tears,  that  mirth  is  a 
veil  before  the  breaking  heart.  Per- 
haps we  may  all  learn  from  the  les- 
son of  this  great  man  that  what  we 
call  frivolity  may  be  but  a  mask  to 
cover  the  storms  that  beat  about  a 
great  and  noble  soul. 

4(       «       4c 

The  people  of  Ohio  have  put  the 
seal  of  approval  upon  Supt.  J.  W. 
Zeller,  of  Findlay,  for  the  office  of 


SUFI.   J.    W.   ZELLtk. 

State  Commissioner  of  Schools.  He 
has  earned  this  recognition  by  his 
loncj  and  successful  experimte  m 
school  work  and  will  use  hi*^  best 
endeavors  to  give  a  clean  and  pro- 
gressive  administration.      Much   has 
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been  done  in  the  past,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  we  feel  as- 
sured that  the  school  people  of  Ohio 
will  give  to  the  new  Conmiissioner 
their  hands  and  their  hearts  in  his 
efforts  to  push  the  car  of  progress 
along.  It  will  always  hearten  and 
inspire  him  to  know  that  he  has  the 
cordial  support  of  all  the  school  peo- 
ple who  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
see  the  work  advance,  who  are  seek- 
ing nothing  for  themselves  but  all 
good  things  for  the  schools.  The 
opportunities  will  be  many  for  him  to 
advocate  the  gospel  of  more  money 
for  the  schools  and  better  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
we  feel  certain  that  he  will  let  no 
such  opportunity  go  by  unimproved. 
We  feel  certain,  too,  that  only  high- 
grade  men  will  be  acceptable  to  him 
as  members  of  his  official  family  and 
herein  lies  another  great  opportunity 
which  he  will  not  ignore.  The  same 
high  standards  that  have  obtained 
in  his  work  at  Findlay  will  be  his 
standards  for  Ohio  and  the 
Monthly's  most  ardent  wish  is  that 
his  administration  may  claim  and 
merit  the  high  distinction  of  being 
the  best  in  the  history  of  Ohio. 


ON  THE  LIFE-MASK  OF  ABRAHAM 
UNCOLN. 

This  bronze  doth  keep  the  very  form 

and  mold 
Of  our  great  martyr's  face.    Yes, 

this  is  he: 
That  brow  all  wisdom,  all  benig- 
nity; 
That    human,    humorous    mouth; 

those  cheeks  that  hold 
Like  some  harsh  landscape  all  the 

svunmer's  gold; 
That  spirit  fit  for  sorrow,  as  the 

sea 
For  storms  to  beat  on;  the  lone 

agony 
Those  silent,  patient  lips  too  well 

foretold. 


Yes,  this  is  he  who  ruled  a  world 
of  men 
As   might   some(  prophet   of  the 

elder  day,  — 
Brooding  above  the  tempest  and 
the  fray 
With   deep-eyed  thought  and  more 
than  mortal  ken. 
A  power  was  his  beyond  the  touch 

of  art 
Or  armed  strength:    It  was  his 
mighty  heart. 

—  R.   W.   Gilder. 


TWENTY- FOURTH    MEETING  OF  THE 
CENTRAL  OHIO  SCHOOL- 
MASTER'S GLUB. 

The  Central  Ohio  Schoolmasters^ 
Club  held  its  first  meeting  of  the 
year  on  Friday,  October  30,  at  Beggs 
Dining  Room,  Columbus.  The  busi- 
ness session  was  held  at  5:30.  It 
was  voted  to  amend  the  constitution 
of  the  club  so  as  to  make  the  mem- 
bership limit  seventy-five  instead  of 
fifty  as  has  been  the  case  heretofore, 
and  to  provide  annual  dues  of  $1.00. 
The  following  schoolmen  were 
elected  members  of  the  club :  R.  E. 
Offenhauer,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  Mt.  Vernon;  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Davies,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Ohio  State  University;  Dr.  William 
E.  Henderson,  Professor  of  Inor- 
ganic and  Physical  Chemistry,  Ohio 
State  University;  E.  M.  Van  Clevc, 
Superintendent  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind;  J.  W. 
Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf;  George  R.  Twiss,  High 
School  Visitor,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity; F.  E.  C.  Kirkendall,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Chillicothe;  D. 
B.  Clark,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  Circleville;  H.  T.  Main, 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  Dela- 
ware; Carey  Boggess,  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  Springfield;  Dr.  S. 
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D.  Fess,  President  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, Yellow  Springs;  S.  H.  Layton, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Ohio  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home; 
L.  C.  Dick,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  West  Jefferson;  J.  D.  Har- 
lor,  Principal  of  East  High  School, 
Columbus;  O.  H.  Magly,  Principal 
of  West  High  School,  Columbus; 
R.  G.  Kinkead,  Primary  Supervisor, 
Columbus  Schools;  L.  W.  Warson, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wester- 
ville;  C.  H.  Winans,  Principal  of 
the  High  School,  Marion,  and  W.  C. 
Brashares,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  Lancaster. 

After  dinner  the  Club  resolved  it- 
self into  a  round  table  conference 
and  took  up  the  discussion  of  the 
Relation  of  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity to  the  Public  High  School. 
The  following  members  opened  the 
discussion  which  was  participated  in 
quite  generally  by  those  present: 
Principal  Townsend  of  Columbus, 
President  Welch  of  Delaware,  Sup- 
erintendent Alan  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
President  Peirce  of  Gambler,  Presi- 
dent Bookwalter  of  Westerville, 
Superintendent  Simpkins  of  Newark, 
and  Dean  Boyd  of  Columbus.  The 
colleges  were  criticised  for  their  un- 
sympathetic treatment  of  their  fresh- 
men classes,  for  some  poor  teaching 
and  an  inconsistency  in  their  de- 
mands of  the  High  Schools.  The 
visitation  of  high  schools  on  the  part 
of  the  University  and  Colleges  was 
commended,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  an  equal  benefit  might  be  de- 
rived from  a  visitation  of  the  Col- 
leges by  the  public  school  men.  It 
was  noted  that  many  of  the  best  col- 
lege teachers  had  had  experience  as 
teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  and 
the  wisdom  of  looking  toward  the 
secondary  schools  for  college  instruc- 
tors was  emphasized.     On  the  one 


hand  the  colleges  were  commended 
for  their  influence  in  raising  the 
standards  of  secondary  education  and' 
the  iutroduction  of  certain  subjects 
into  the  curriculum,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  high  schools  were 
held  responsible  for  certain  develop- 
ments in  colleges,  such  as  the  drop- 
ping of  Greek  and  the  decline  in 
the  study  of  Latin.  In  the  discus- 
sion the  public  school  men  seemed 
to  hold  that  the  trend  of  public  edu- 
cation was  toward  a  more  democratic 
application  of  the  educative  process 
and  that  this  was  justified  by  the 
real  needs  of  the  people.  The  doc- 
trine that  the  best  preparation  for 
life  is  best  preparation  for  college 
was  called  in  question.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  there  is  not  the 
chasm  between  the  high  school  and 
the  college  that  is  usually  supposed, 
both  experience  and  statistics  show- 
ing that  the  gap  between  the  eighth 
grade  and  the  first  year  in  the  high 
school  is  actually  wider  and  crossed 
with  greater  difficulty  than  that  be- 
tween the  high  school  and  the  col- 
lege. A  plea  was  made  for  more 
attention  to  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  individual  student. 

The  following  were  present :  Her- 
bert Welch,  Frank  P.  Graves,  C. 
B.  Austin,  H.  T.  Main,  Wm.  McK. 
Vance,  E.  B.  Cox,  S.  H.  Layton,  C. 

D.  Everett,  W.  M.  Townsend,  Wm. 
McPherson,  J.  A.  Shawan,  J.  W. 
Guthrie,  J.  H.  Snyder,  L.  B.  De- 
morest,  H.  A.  Cassidy,  W.  E.  Hen- 
derson, W.  W.  Boyd,  H.  L.  Frank, 

E.  A.  Jones,  S.  C.  Derby  E.  B.  Ste- 
vens, T.  Otto  Williams,  D.  R. 
Major,  W.  H.  Siebert,  R.  E.  Oflfen- 
hauer,  J.  P.  West,  M.  J.  Flannery, 
J.  S.  Alan,  J.  D.  Simpkins,  C.  S. 
Barrett,  W.  E.  Sealock,  W.  F.  Peirce, 
Lewis  Bookwalter,  William  F.  Whit- 
lock,  and  J.  T.  Tuttle. 
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WAS  LINCOLN  A  KING? 

We  talked  of  kings,  little  Ned  and  I, 

As  we  sat  in  the  firelight's  glow; 

Of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  days  gone 

by, 
And  his  kingdom  of  long  ago. 

Of    Norman    William,    who,    brave 
and  stem. 
His  armies  to  victory  led, 
Then,  after  a  pause:  "At  school  we 
learn 
Of  another  great  man,"  said  Ned. 

"And  this  one  was  good  to  the  op- 
pressed. 
He  was  gentle,  and  brave,  and  so 
Wasn't  he  greater  than  all  the  rest? 
*Twas     Abraham     Lincoln,     you 
know." 

"Was  Lincoln  a  king?"  I  asked  him 
then, 

And  in  waiting  for  his  reply 
A  long  procession  of  noble  men 

Seemed  to  pass  in  the  firelight  by. 

When  "No,"  came  slowly  from  little 
Ned, 
And    thoughtfully;    then    with    a 
start, 
"He    wasn't   a   king  —  outside/'  he 
said, 
"But  I  think  he  was  in  his  heart." 
—  St.   Nicholas, 


EDUCATIONAL  NCWS. 

—  We  believe  all*  the  Lincoln  ma- 
terial in  this  number  can  be  used 
effectively  in  connection  with  the 
Suggestive  Program.  Remember  that 
we  are  prepared  to  supply  your 
teacher  and  pupils  at  10c  a  single 
copy;  three  copies  to  one  address, 
25c:  five,  40c;  ten,  70c;  fifteen, 
$1.00;  twenty-five,  $1.50;  fifty, 
$2.75;  one  hundred,  $5.00. 

New   subscribers   beginning    with 


December  will  receive  this  Lincolit 
Number  and  all  of  the  year  1909  for 
$1.00. 

Any  subscriber  sending  us  a  neu* 
subscription  beginning  with  Decem- 
ber will  receive  three  copies  of  the- 
Lincoln  Number  free, 

—  We  have  a  contract  with  thc- 
iargest  subscription  agency  in  the 
United  States  by  means  of  which 
we  can  secure  any  magazine  or  paper 
at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  We  can 
save  you  money.  Give  us  a  chance. 
Send  for  catalogue  of  clubbing  offers- 
at  low  rates  . 

—  The  State  Association  of  Town- 
ship Superintendents  will  hold  the- 
annual  meeting  at  Columbus  Dec. 
29-30.  The  speakers  will  be  Supt. 
L.  S.  Ivins,  Lebanon;  Supt,  J.  R. 
Clarke,  Enon,  and  F.  B.  Pearson,. 
Columbus.  There  will  be  many 
round  table  topics.  The  executive- 
committee  is  composed  of  Supt.  D. 
H.  Barnes  and  Supt.  J.  M.  Collins. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

There  is  a  new  place  in  Columbus 
where  you  can  buy  everything  in  the 
School  supply  and  School  Furniture 
line?     Give  us  a  trial  order. 
DoBsoN  School  Supply  Co., 
21    North  4th  St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  The  teachers  of  Utica  selected 
Zanesville  this  year  as  the  place  of 
visitation  and  made  a  pilgrimage 
thither  in  full  force  in  October.  They 
visit  some  school  each  year  and  profit 
by  it,  too. 

—  Supt.  D.  H.  Barnes  is  super- 
vising the  schools  of  Spring  Valley 
and  New  Jasper  townships,  Greene 
county,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
$1,020.  There  are  21  teachers  in 
his  district  and  they  all  prove  Ae 
value  of  supervision  each  day. 
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—  The  schools  of  Wauscon,  under 
the  supervision  of  Supt.  C.  J.  Biery, 
are  just  all  right.  Their  new  high 
school  building  'which  Supt.  Biery 
planned  is  fine  every  way  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  board  t)f  edu- 
cation in  Ohio  received  as  good 
value  for  the  money  expended  as  this 
board.  The  building  complete  cost 
$36,000  —  but  impresses  one  as  be- 
ing a  $60,000  building.  Hard  wood 
finish,  laboratories,  gymnasium,  au- 
ditorium and  many  other  modem 
features  render  it  a  building  par  ex- 
cellence, 

—  The  school  men  of  Indiana 
have  aroused  from  their  dream  and 
have  passed  a  strong  resolution  urg- 
ing the  legislature  to  repeal  the  law 
which  provides  for  state  uniformity 
in  text-books  and  to  pass  a  law  pro- 
viding for  a  free  list  throughout  the 
entire  state.  They  have  evidently 
discovered  that  state  uniformity  is  a 
delusion  as  so  many  of  our  Ohio 
school  people  have  pronounced  it.  It 
is  well  to  have  this  action  of  our  In- 
diana friends  known. 

—  Supt.  G.  W.  Hoffman  of  Delta 
is  rejoicing  in  the  commodious  ad- 
dition to  the  school  building  which 
gives  several  more  rooms  for  high 
school  purposes.  The  teachers  are 
"living  up  to"  their  new  building 
and  seem  determined  that  the  build- 
ing shall  not  be  better  than  the  work. 

—  Supt.  J.  W.  Wyandt  of  Bryan 
has  fully  recovered  from  the  illness 
which  kept  him  from  his  work  a 
large  part  of  last  year  and  is  now 
doing  yeoman  service  for  the  schools. 
The  action  of  the  board  of  education 
in  paying  his  salary  all  through  his 
illness  ought  to  be  recorded  in  gold 
and  in  raised  letters. 

— 'Supt.  C.  J.  Biery  of  Wauseon 
has  been  reappointed  to  membership 


on  the  board  of  county  examiners 
for  the  third  term.  The  probate 
judge  is  joining  with  the  people  in 
a  noble  effort  to  retain  him  at  the 
head  of  the  schools.  They  all  know 
that  he  is  a  man  worth  keeping. 

—  The  Four  County  Association^ 
of  Ross,  Fayette,  Clinton  and  High- 
land elected  the  following  officers  at 
the  annual  meeting  at  Greenfield, 
O.,  October  31 :  President,  Supt 
W.  E.  Arter,  Hillsboro,  O.;  Vice 
President,  J.  J.  Richeson,  Lees  Creek^ 
O. ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mae  McCoy^ 
Jeffersonville,  O. ;  Executive  Com 
mittee,  Supt.  E.  W.  Patterson,  Green- 
field, O. ;  Otis  Gaines,  Bainbridge, 
O. ;  H.  P.  Swineheart,  Washington 
C.  H.,  O.  and  E.  E.  Moriarty,  New 
Vienna,  O.  - 

OUR  LIBRARY  PLAN. 

Will  help  you  place  a  library  in 
your  school  at  absolutely  no  expense 
to  you.     Write  for  full  information. 

S.  C.  DOBSON, 

21  N.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.* 

—  The  first  meeting  of  the  High- 
land County  Teachers'  Association 
will  be  held  in  Hillsboro,  O.,  the 
second  Saturday  of  December. 

—  The  O.  T.  R.  C.  has  a  good 
and  enthusiastic  list  of  readers  in 
Highland  county  this  year,  largely 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Nannie 
Wright,  county  secretary. 

—  Miss  Alice  Rower  of  Ottawa, 
O.,  and  a  graduate  of  O.  S.  U.,  has 
been  elected  to  the  vacancy  caused 
by  Miss  Oakley's  resii^nation  from 
the  Hillsboro  High  School  Corps. 

—  The  Northwestern  Association 
re-elected  the  following  officers: 

President,  Supt.  F.  E.  Reynolds, 
Defiance;  Vice  President,  Supt.  W. 
N.  Beet  ham,  Bucyrus;  .Secretary, 
Miss  Mary  Aberle,  Mansfield;  Ex- 
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ecutive  Committee:  Supt.  S.  H.  Lay- 
ton,  Xenia;  Prin.  H.  A.  Jones,  To- 
ledo; Prin.  J.  F.  Smith,  Findlay. 

This  association  will  invite  the 
Central  Ohio  to  meet  with  them  at 
Toledo  next  year  but  it  is  not  yet 
known  whether  the  invitation  will 
be  accepted. 

—  At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Hamilton  Men  Teachers'  Club  Nov. 
20,  Supt.  Darrell  Joyce  spoke  on 
"Capital  as  a  Factor  of  Production," 
Mr.  Geo.  Benzing  on  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  Modem  Capital,"  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Bell  led  the  discussion.  At 
the  next  meeting,  Dec.  18  Mr.  Edgar 
Woolley  will  discuss  "History  of 
Money,"  Mr.  C.  E.  Woolford,  "Use 
and  Value  of  Money,"  and  Mr.  C. 
A.  Sager  will  lead  the  discussion. 

—  President  R.  L.  Wagoner  of 
Baldwin  University,  Prin.  Lee  R. 
Knight  of  Akron,  Mrs.  M.  T. 
Wright,  Miss  Cora  E.  Rouch,  Miss 
Frances  E.  Thomson,  Miss  Martha 
Clough,  assisted  in  a  musical  way  by 
Miss  Viva  Sargent,  Miss  Beryl  Fos- 
Icett,  Miss  Lucile  Heinmeter,  Prof. 
Geo.  E.  Crowell,  Miss  Florence 
Sipher  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Medina  high  school  gave  the  teachers 
of  Medina  county  a  delightful  and 
inspiring  program  November  14. 

—  The  Defiance  high  school  en- 
rolls 1 76  this  year.  The  new  teacher 
is  Miss  Gertrude  Behne  who  is  do- 
ing good  work  in  a  most  artistic  way. 
Supt.  Reynolds  and  Prin.  Mulhol- 
land  are  a  brace  of  men  who  get 
things  done  with  the  minimum  of 
noise. 

—  Supt.  S.  Wilkin  of  Celina,  Prof. 
A.  B.  Graham  of  Columbus  and 
Prof.  A.  A.  Thomas  of  Ada  were 
the  heavy-weights  at  the  Wood  coun- 
ty meeting  at  Bowling  Green  Nov. 
21. 


—  Supt.  C.  F.  Limbach  of  New 
Bremen  reports  116  in  the  high 
school,  seventy  per  cent,  of  whom 
are  boys.  Can  any  other  school 
equal  this  per  cent?  The  Auglaize 
teachers  held  a  fine  meeting  in  that 
place  Nov.  21,  and  were  regaled 
with  addresses  by  the  following: 
Helen  J.  Butterfield,  Supt.  J.  W. 
Howe,  Henry  B.  Froning,  George 
Vanhel,  Burt  Frampton,  Margaret 
Stone,  and  Supt.  C.  W.  Cookson. 

—  We  are  jprepared  to  fill  orders 
for  this  number  of  the  Monthly 
promptly  at  the  following  rates: 

Single  copy,  10c;  three  to  one  ad- 
dress, 25c;  five,  40c;  ten,  70c;  fif- 
teen, $1.00;  twenty-five  ^1.50;  fifty, 
$2.75;  one  hundred,  $5.00.  Send  in 
your  order  early  and  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  the  celebration  of  February 
12,  1909.  Make  it  the  greatest  day 
your  community  has  ever  known. 

—  On  Saturday,  Oct.  24th,  the 
Southwestern  Ohio  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation held  its  fifty-seventh  session 
in  the  new  High  School  building  at 
Middletown,  O. 

After  a  few  very  happy  remarks, 
retiring  President,  T.  L.  Feeny  of 
Miami  University,  introduced  Pres. 
elect  C.  E.  Woolford  of  Hamilton, 
who  delivered  a  well  timed  address 
on  "The  Problem  of  the  Individual." 

"The  Story  Method  in  History" 
was  beautifully  presented  by  Miss 
Susie  M.  Best  of  the  Cincinnati 
schools. 

Pres.  Jane  Sherzer  of  Oxford  Col- 
lege delivered  an  address  on  "Visits 
to  Foreign  schools." 

"An  Ethical  Problem  and  a  Pos- 
sible Solution"  was  ably  presented 
by  Supt.  Chas.  W.  Cookson  of  Troy. 
Ohio. 

"The  Gifted  Simpleton"  by  Dr. 
Dan  Millikin,  president  of  the  Ham- 
ilton school  board,  was  the  hit  of 
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the  day,  coming  as  it  did  from  the 
gifted  and  eloquent  Hamilton  doc- 
tor. 

Appropriate  music  was  furnished 
by  the  people  of  Middletown. 

—  Supt.  V.  E.  Hagy  of  Ney 
looks  forward  with  eager  anticipa- 
tion to  the  completion  of  their  fine 
new  building  about  Jan.  1,  so  that 
conditions  may  be  better  for  good 
work.  He  has  a  good  school,  will 
graduate  a  class  of  12,  and  he  is  a 
"live  wire"  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  entire  county. 

—  In  a  certain  Ohio  city  where 
the  schools  cost  $200  a  day  there  was 
a  trial  for  murder  not  long  since 
that  cost  the  people  $400  a  day.  If 
there  is  any  one  who  inclines  to 
complain  of  the  cost  of  the  schools 
he  should  "think  on  these  things." 

—  Supt.  C.  C.  Nardin  takes  up 
his  new  work  in  Hicksville  in  the 
right  spirit  and  school  work  moves 
right  along.  As  principal  of  the  high 
school  the  people  had  come  to  know 
him  and  in  his  new  work  they  are 
responding  to  his  efforts  in  a  grat- 
ifying manner. 

CLASSICS^   CLASSICS^    CLASSICS. 

Do  you  read  Classics?     We  have 
them  for  all  grades,  7c,  15c  and  25c. 
Send  for  complete  list. 

S.  C.  DOBSON, 

21  N.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  The  Sandusky  county  teachers 
held  an  excellent  meeting  at  Wood- 
ville  Oct.  24.  The  music  was  fur- 
nished by  pupils  of  the  local  school. 
Supt.  E.  W.  Roush  of  Lindsey  spoke 
on  "Agriculture  in  Rural  Schools." 
Miss  Harriet  Dewey  of  Clyde  on 
"Places  of  Interest  in  America," 
Supt.  S.  F.  Beard  of  Genoa  on 
"Value  of  a  High  School  Education 
for  Life,"  and  Prof.  W.  F.  Hufford 
of  Ada  on  "What  We  Need." 


—  Supt.  John  H.  Browder  was 
elected  to  represent  Darke  county  in 
the  legislature  by  a  plurality  of 
1,760.  He  has  been  teaching  in 
Darke  county  since  1870,  was  county 
examiner  eight  years,  twice  Presi- 
dent of  Teachers'  Association  and 
now  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. His  large  vote  indicates  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  citizens  regardless  of  party.  They 
have    discovered    from    a    long    ac- 


REPRESENTATIVE   JOHN  H.   BROWDER. 

quaintance  that  he  is  a  safe  man  and 
are  glad  to  entrust  to  him  their  in- 
terests. He  will  ever  be  found  on 
the  side  of  right  and  we  congratu- 
late the  schools  of  Ohio  on  their 
good  fortune  in  having  such  a  friend 
at  court. 

—  Supt.  Fred  V.  Bouic  of  Clarks- 
burg presides  over  11  teachers  and 
280  pupils  and  is  having  marked  suc- 
cess. The  addition  of  a  goodly  ar- 
ray of  physical  apparatus  and  a  new 
piano  are  evidences  that  school  affairs 
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are  moving.  A  course  of  lectures  is 
another  proof  that  the  people  are 
alive  educationally. 

—  Rayen  High  School,  Youngs- 
town,  has  1 1  men  and  1 1  women  in 
the  corps  uf  teachers  and  363  pupils 
—  one  for  each  day  of  the  year  with 
Primipal  (Jriswold  there  to  see  that 
another  enters  before  leap  year  ends. 

—  Prin.  R.  W.  Mitchell  of  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  is  meeting  with  great 
success  in  his  work  and  keeps  his 
heart  warm  for  his  many  friends  in 
Ohio.  Dr.  J.  J.  Burns  stops  off  on 
his  way  to  and  from  the  South  each 
year  for  a  joyous  communion  of 
souls. 

—  The  Defiance  county  teachers 
held  a  big  meeting  Nov  21.  There 
is  a  body  of  teachers  worth  seeing. 
The  front  seats  are  always  in  de- 
mand. Supt.  J.  D.  Simpkins  of  New- 
ark made  two  addresses  that  the 
teachers  will  long  remember  —  both 
of  them  white  meat.  F.  B.  Pearson 
spoke  on  "Art  in  Pedagogy"  and 
"Robert  Bums  and  His  Poetry." 

—  I^eo  E.  Plymire,  formerly  prin- 
cipal of  the  Covington  high  schcK)l, 
is  now  principal  at  Sabina.  Miss 
Frances  Howdle  is  the  new  principal 
at  Covington  and  Miss  Pearl  Rine- 
hart,  of  Knglewood.  has  charge  of 
the  Latin.  Covington  has  22  students 
at  college  this  year. 

—  Supt.  Guy  M.  Bingham  and 
Prin,  H.  S.  Moffit  of  Lisbon  are 
arousini;  a  fine  educational  spirit. 
The  enrollment  is  705  with  124  in 
the  \\'vj)n  school.  Both  these  men  are 
pro^res»iive  and  making  advance- 
ment all  the  while.  Supt.  Bingham 
is  graduallv  l)ecoming  known  in  the 
institute  field. 

—  Onre  a  man  let  Lincoln  t.ike 
a  lMM»k  alwuit  NVashiniiton.  He  read 
it  night  and  day,  and  took  it  to  hcfl 


with  him.  When  he  went  to  sleep 
he  would  put  it  in  between  the  log& 
One  night  there  was  a  hard  snow- 
storm. The  snow  came  in  between 
the  logs  and  spoiled  the  book.  Poor 
little  Abraham  almost  cried.  What 
would  the  man  say,  and  how  could 
he  ever  pay  for  the  book!  He  took 
the  book  back  to  the  man  and  showed 
it  to  him.  Then  he  told  what  had 
happened.  The  man  knew  by  the 
boy's  honest  eyes  that  he  was  telling 
the  truth.  "What  can  I  do  to  pay 
for  the  book?"  asked  the  boy.  "Will 
you  work  to  pay  for  it?"  said  the 
man.  "Yes,  I  will  do  anything," 
answered  Abraham.  "Well,  you  may 
draw  com  for  me  for  three  da)**," 
the  man  said.  "Then  you  may  have 
the  book."  This  was  the  first  book 
Abraham  Lincoln  ever  bought. 

—  The  First  Quarterly  Institute 
of  the  Williams  county  teachers  for 
this  school  year  was  held  at  Edgcr- 
ton  on  Oct.  24th,  and  was  a  suc- 
cess in  every  way.  It  afforded  op- 
portunity for  argument  against  the 
claim  that  college  training  among 
women  tends  to  physical  degeneracy. 
Two  ladies  of  Bryan,  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  both  college  gradu- 
ates, with  a  view  of  determining  if 
they  could  do  it,  quietly  slipped 
away  from  the  crowd  of  their  friends 
waiting  for  the  6  P.  M.  train  that 
was  to  take  them  home,  and  made 
the  whole  trip  —  something  over  ten 
miles  —  from  Edgerton  to  Bryan, 
over  the  newly  ballasted  track,  on 
foot. 

—  Frank  M.  Heston,  of  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio,  who  retires  on  account 
of  illness  from  his  duties  of  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school,  has  been 
succeeded  by  W.  S.  Hlackstone,  who 
taught  science  last  year  in  the  Bel- 
laire  hijjh  school.  Mr.  Blackstone  is 
a  graduate  of  Ohio  University. 
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—  The  dedication  of  the  new  Cen- 
tral Fairmount  building  at  Cincin- 
nati of  which  M.  F.  Andrew  is  prin- 
cipal, brought  out  an  audience  of 
more  than  five  thousand  people  and 


fine  buildings.  Our  hearty  congrat- 
ulations are  extended  to  teachers  and 
patrons  of  this  school  upon  their 
good  fortune  in  receiving  such  a 
building  from  the  board  of  educa- 


FAIRMOUNT   SCHOOL. 


the  event  marked  an  epoch  in  that 
-set-tion  of  the  city.  We  are  glad  to 
tiave  a  cut  of  the  building  that  our 


TKIN.    M      ^.    ANDREW. 

Tenders  may  gain  some  adei|uate  no- 
tinii  of  what  Cincinnati  is  doing 
tri\i\\i  along  in  the  way  of  erecting 


tion.  The  people  themselves  raisied 
$700  for  a  piano  and  other  furnish- 
ings. 

— Supt.  H.  W.  Holycross  of 
Bloomingburg  is  working  heroically 
under  the  stimulus  of  an  increase  in 
salary.  Throuirh  his  efforts  a  new 
$15,000  building  will  soon  be 
erected.  The  teachers  are  working 
in  hearty  accord.  In  the  high  school 
additions  are  being  made  in  labora- 
tory and  library  facilities. 

—  When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a 
young  man  he  worked  in  a  store. 
Once  a  poor  wc^man  came  to  buy 
something.  Lincoln  made  a  mistake 
and  asked  her  six  cents  too  much. 
That   evening,    after   the   store    was 
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closed,  he  walked  three  miles  in  the 
rain  to  tell  the  woman  about  his  mis- 
take and  to  give  back  to  her  the  six 
cents. 

—  At  the  October  meeting  of  the 
Cincinnati  Principals'  Association, 
Truant  Officer  Clement  was  the 
leader  of  the  discussion  of  "Tru- 
ants." He  said  that  the  proper  hand- 
ling of  truants  is  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  our  schools.  The  school 
for  backward  pupils  is  not  the  place 
for  them.  Truants  should  be  quar- 
antined. He  believes  in  prompt,  se- 
vere kindness.  The  Juvenile  Court 
must  not  show  too  much  sentiment. 
After  teacher,  principal  and  truant 
officer  have  all  worried  over  a  case 
the  court  should  show  no  leniency. 
Delay  in  executing  the  law  lessens 
the  moral  effect.  In  foreign  coun- 
tries the  attendance  law  is  obeyed 
because  it  is  enforced.  Of  the  5,079 
cases  referred  to  his  department  by 
the  principals  last  year,  less  than 
three  per  cent,  were  reported  to  the 
juvenile  court. 

A    NEW    STORE    FOR   TEACHERS. 

Where  you  can  get  teacher's  helps. 
Story  books.  Busy  work  and  Primary 
Material. 
DoBsoN  School  Supply  Co., 
21    North   4th   St., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  Lincoln  had  a  good  mother.  He 
loved  her,  and  was  always  good  to 
her.  This  is  what  his  mother  said 
about  him:  "Abraham  was  a  good 
boy.  He  never  gave  me  any  trou- 
ble. He  never  said  an  unkind  word 
to  me.    He  always  tried  to  help  me." 

—  Supt.  C.  E.  Taylor  is  serving 
his  third  year  at  Harrisburg  and 
continues  to  make  advances.  This 
year  it  is  a  lecture  course,  the  first 
the  town  has  had.  It  is  well  to  have 
a  man  around. 


—  Lincoln  was  always  kind.  Once 
he  was  out  riding  all  dressed  up  in 
his  best  clothes.  He  thought  he 
wouldn't  spoil  his  clothes  helping 
some  pigs,  so  he  drove  on.  But  he 
couldn't  help  thinking  about  them. 
By  and  by  he  went  back  and  pulled 
all  the  little  pigs  out  of  the  mud.  "I 
spoiled  my  new  clothes,"  he  said^ 
"but  I  took  a  big  pain  out  of  my 
heart." 

—  At  the  meeting  of  the  Sk>uth- 
eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association^ 
held  at  Jackson  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, Oct.  30  and  31,  Doctors  Fcss 
of  Antioch  and  Lowden  of  O.  S.  U., 
each  delivered  two  splendid  ad- 
dresses. The  remaining  part  of  the 
program  consisted  of  three  confer- 
ences. High  School,  Grammar  School 
and  Elementary,  conducted  by  Prin. 
Whiteside  of  Wellston  High  School, 
S.  P.  Humphrey,  Ironton,  and  Miss 
Lillie  Paris,  Athens,  respectively.  The 
attendance  was  good.  The  meeting 
very  profitable,  though  marred  by 
tlie  absence  of  Supt.  Kinnison,  who 
was  ill.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Athens  Oct.,  1909.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  officers  for  next  year: 
President,  S.  P.  Humphrey,  Ironton ; 
Vice  President,  Supt.  Frank  Appel, 
Portsmouth ;  Secretary  -  Treasurer, 
Prof.  O.  C.  Jackson,  Nelsonville; 
Executive  committee:  Supt.  B.  O. 
Skinner,  Athens;  Supt.  O.  J.  Dodge, 
Mc Arthur,  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Chubb, 
Athens. 

—  The  Marietta  high  school  en- 
rolls 250  the  largest  attendance  in 
its  history.  There  are  just  lOO  boys. 
Prin.  W.  H.  Maurer  and  the  teach- 
ers are  working  hard  to  make  their 
school  shine. 

—  The  Henry  county  teachers  met 
at  Holgate  in  large  numbers  Oct. 
31,  and  found  Supt.  H.  S.  Arm- 
strong  extending   the    "glad   hand" 
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and  the  high  school  pupils  a  boun- 
teous chicken  dinner.  Dean  H.  C. 
Minnich  gave  two  of  his  character- 
istically inspiring  addresses.  The 
latest  addition  to  his  repertoire,  "The 
New  American  Teacher"  is  excel- 
lent. The  other  speaker  was  F.  B. 
Pearson. 

—  Miss  Mary  Wilgus,  in  severing 
her  connection  with  the  high  school 
at  Xenia,  received  many  gracious  evi- 
dences of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
she  is  held  by  pupils  and  teachers. 
Miss  Morrow  tendered  her  a  recep- 
tion which  was  replete  with  good- 
will. The  guests  presented  the  guest 
of  honor  a  beautiful  diamond  brace- 
let. The  seniors,  too,  did  her  honor 
in  a  set  of  resolutions  that  are  sur- 
charged with  admiration. 

—  At  the  Licking  county  meeting, 
Oct.  24,  Prin.  H.  E.  Eswine  and 
Supt.  J.  C.  Skaggs  debated  the  ques- 
tion of  uniform  text-books.  Miss 
Myrtle  Davis  read  a  paper  on  "Read- 
ing and  Literature  in  the  Primary 
Grades,"  Supt.  C.  S.  Coler  a  paper 
on  "The  Five  F's  in  Teaching"  and 
Hon.  F.  B.  Willis  gave  two  ringing 
addresses  on  "Great  Debates  of 
American  History"  and  "Lincoln  as 
a  Literary  Man." 

—  Supt.  Arthur  Powell  of  Mid- 
dletown  has  a  fine  stereopticon  and 
a  full  complement  of  views  and  is 
prepared  to  give  illustrated  lectures 
on  many  subjects  at  institutes  and 
elsewhere. 

—  Wells  high  school,  Steubenville, 
enrolls,  boys,  181;  girls,  199.  The 
total  enrollment  in  all  the  schools 
is  2,742.  These  are  cared  for  in 
nine  buildings. 

—  "Ohio  True,  Ohio  Grand." 
A  patriotic  song,  suitable  for  the 
Schools  of  Ohio.  Octavo  form, 
unison  song  with  4-part  chorus;   15 


cents  a  single  copy.  Special  prices 
for  10  or  more  copies.  Address  D. 
H.  Sellers,  Principal  High  School. 
Marysville,  O. 

—  Senator  U.  S.  Brandt  is  noth- 
ing if  not  generous.  In  the  natural 
order  he  would  have  been  made  Pres- 
ident of  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers' 
Association,  but,  having  discontinued 
teaching,  he  insisted  upon  stepping 
aside  so  as  to  let  the  honor  come 
to  a  man  actually  in  the  work.  Hence 
the  election  of  Supt.  J.  D.  Simpkins 
of  Newark.  The  members  of  the 
executive  committee  are :  B.  B.  Har- 
lan, Dayton;  Supt.  I.  N.  Keyser, 
Urbana,  and  Prin.  C.  D.  Everett, 
Columbus.  Miss  Nelle  Roney  of 
Marysville  was  elected  secretary. 

A  NOTED  EDUCATOR^S  OPINION. 

Of  Supplementary  Reading.  It 
broadens  the  child  with  general  in- 
formation, increases  the  vocabulary 
and  reading  ability,  and  has  a  splen-. 
did  effect  on  the  morals.  Send  for 
a  complete  catalogue  of  books  for 
all  grades. 

S.  C.  DOBSON^ 

21  N.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

—  Ohio  University  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  626  students  which  is  the 
largest  attendance  they  have  ever  had 
at  a  regular  term  of  the  University. 

—  When  the  smoke  cleared  away 
we  noted  the  genial  faces  of  Hon. 
S.  D.  Shankland,  Hon.  Edgar  Ervin 
and  Hon.  D.  J.  Schurr  all  wending 
their  classic  way  toward  the  legis- 
lature again  and  we  had  to  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  great  comfort. 

—  Ginn  &.  Company  have  just 
published  a  Fifth  Reader  by  Wade 
and  Slyvester  and  The  Blodgett 
Fourth  Reader,  and  both  these  books 
are  filled  with  good  things  for  the 
little  people  all  prepared  in  a  most 
artistic  way. 
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—  Instead  of  writing  it  "Supt.  J . 
H.  Finley,  Antwerp,"  we  now  must 
write  it  "Judge,"  for  he  was  elected 
Probate  Judge  of  Paulding  county  at 
the  recent  election.      He  was  prin- 


both  life  certificates  and  is  bigger,  bjr 
far,  than  either  of  these  documenti 
He  is  a  clean,  strong  man  and  the 
schools  of  his  county  are  better  b^ 
cause  of  him,  and  will  continue  to 


JUDGE    J.  II.  FINLEY. 


cipal  of  the  high  school  six  years 
and  superintendent  six  years  and  in 
those  twelve  years  the  people  of  the 
county  found  him  out  so  well  that 
as  soon  as  he  was  nominated  every- 
body conceded  his  election.  He  holds 


bear    the    impress   of    his   infiuence. 
Hail  to  the  Judge! 

—  The  joint  meeting  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Northwestern  Association! 
at  Detroit  Nov  13  and  14,  proved  » 
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great  success  every  way.  Fully  2,000 
Ohio  teachers  attended  and  were 
well  repaid.  They  visited  the  schools 
and  received  many  suggestions  for 
their  own  work.  They  heard  three 
masterful  addresses  by  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Green,  Dr.  R.  M.  Wenley,  and 
Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo  and  an  inau- 
gural address  by  Supt.  H.  R.  Mc- 
Vay  that  contained  many  fruitful 
suggestions  vitally  applicable  to  each 
day's  work.  The  welcome  address 
by  Supt.  Martindale  was  cordial  and 
brief  —  excellent  qualities  both.  The 
music  by  the  Detroit  pupils  was  a 
pleasant  part  of  the  program  as  was 
our  Ohio  song  led  by  Prof.  Gant- 
voort,  and  the  song  by  Prin.  D.  H. 
Sellars  of  Marysville.  The  meeting 
was  good  and  did  great  good  to  the 
teachers. 

—  We  extol  Lincoln's  simplicity 
and  then  sit  down  to  make  a  list  of 
our  high  school  teachers  and  de- 
liberately use  the  caption  "Faculty." 
O  tempora,  0  mores! 

—  President  Alston  Ellis  of  Ohio 
University  on  Oct.  16,  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  "A  College  of  Education, 
or  a  Teachers'  College,  in  Connec- 
tion with  the  University,"  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  On  Dec.  6  he 
will  deliver  the  memorial  address  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  Elk  lodge 
at  Greenfield,  O. 


We're  very  little  soldiers, 
Yet  every  little  man. 

Will  grow  to  be  like  Lincoln 
As  quickly  as  he  can. 


UNCOLII. 


We're  very  little  soldiers, 

Yet  every  little  man. 
Will  wave  his  flag  for  Lincoln, 

As  proudly  as  he  can. 

We're  very  little  soldiers. 

Yet  every  little  man, 
Will  give  three  cheers  for  Lincoln 

As  loudly  as  he  can. 


UNCOLN  PICTURE. 


All  will  agree  that  every  school- 
room in  Ohio  should  have  a  good: 
Picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I'he 
question  is  where  can  such  a  picture 
be  secured  and  what  will  it  cost? 

By  means  of  careful  investigation, 
we  feel  that  we  are  prepared  to  an- 
swer that  question  by  heartily  recom- 
mending the  large  picture,  xirawn 
from  the  finest  photographs  of  Lin- 
coln, by  Deigendesch,  the  noted 
artist  of  Philadelphia,  and  engraved 
by  Rea  of  the  same  city. 

The  size  of  this  picture,  made 
from  the  Wood  Engraving,  is  24x30' 
inches  and  can  be  framed  in  light 
or  heavy  frame  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  purchaser. 

This  splendid  work  of  art  is  copy- 
righted by  the  Honorable  J.  P.  Mc- 
Caskey,  for  forty  years  Principal  of 
the  Boys'  High  School,  Lancaster^ 
Pa.,  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania- 
School  Journal  for  the  same  period, 
and  now  mayor  of  the  city  to  which- 
his  life  has  been  dedicated  as  a 
teacher  and  public-spirited  citizen. 

That  he  is  not  making  money  out 
of  his  efforts  to  supply  the  schools- 
of  Pennsylvania  with  pictures,  which 
are  really  works  of  art,  will  be  rec- 
ognized from  the  following  low 
prices  at  which  he  is  furnishing- 
them: 

One  copy,  prepaid,  50c;  four 
copies  to  one  address,  prepaid,  $1,00, 

No  reduction  is  made  on  orders- 
for  more  than  four  copies  as  the  pur- 
pose is  to  give  smaller  village  schools- 
the  same  low  price  as  the  schools 
of  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Any 
number   greater  than   four  will   be 
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sent  to  one  address  at  the  same  rate 
of  25c  each,  prepaid.    . 

Mr.  McCaskey  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  editor  of  the 
Monthly  to  supply  this  picture  to 
the  schools  of  Ohio  at  the  same 
prices  and  all  orders  sent  in  will  be 
promptly  forwarded  and  filled. 

In  many  instances  boards  of  edu- 
■cation  will  gladly  pay  the  expense 
of  both  picture  and  frame,  but  any 
teacher,  whose  heart  is  in  the  work, 
•can  easily  secure,  through  pupils 
and  patrons,  the  small  amount 
needed  for  the  purchase  and,  in  that 
way,  give  the  school  a  real  owner- 
ship in  a  Lincoln  Picture  which  will 
continue  to  be  a  constant  and  effec- 
tive lesson  in  patriotism  as  the  years 
come  and  go. 

While  any  person  who  desires,  .can 
secure  one  copy  of  this  Picture  for 
SO  cents  —  it  is  well  worth  $1.00,  as 
such  pictures  usually  sell  —  it  will 
be  best  for  teachers  or  schools  to 
■club  together  and  secure  four  copies 
sent  to  one  address  for  only  $1.00, 

For  two  new  cash  subscriptions  to 
the  Monthly  at  $1.00  each,  one 
Lincoln  Picture  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  address. 

For  four  new  cash  subscriptions  at 
•$1.00  each,  four  Lincoln  Pictures 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  cut  on  the  cover  of  this  issue 
is  a  small  reproduction  of  this  Pic- 
ture. Remember  that  the  one  you 
will  receive  is  24x30  inches. 

Address  all  orders  to  O.  T. 
Corson,  Editor  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE. 

TheJ  Ohio  Educational  Mon- 
thly European  Party  for  1909  will 
sail  from  Boston  June  19. 

It  will  be  accompanied  to  that 
city  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Montht^y  and  placed  in  charge  of 


the  Manager  and  Faculty  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  University  Travel,  who  will 
carefully  look  after  each  and  every 
detail  of  the  trip  imtil  the  return  to 
Boston. 

One  teacher  from  Ohio  will  go 
with  this  Party  free  of  charge  —  the 
regular  cost  is  $495.00  —  the  entire 
expense  from  Boston  back  to  Bos- 
ton, being  paid  by  the  Monthly. 

The  recipient  of  this  unusual 
favor  will  be  the  teacher  sending  us 
the  largest  number  of  new  cash  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Monthly  on  or 
before  June  J,  igog. 

Any  teacher  in  Ohio  is  welcome 
to  enter  this  contest  and,  since  the 
subscription  is  only  $1.00,  the  help 
of  friends,  both  teachers  and  pa- 
trons, will  be  easily  secured.  Some 
will  subscribe  five .  or  ten  years  in 
advance  and  in  such  instances  each 
dollar  sent  in  will  count  as  one  sub- 
scription. 

Should  any  of  the  patrons,  who 
are  friends  of  a  teacher  who  is  con- 
testing, prefer  to  aid  by  taking  new 
advertising  space,  instead  of  sub- 
scribing for  Monthly^  each  dollar 
sent  for  that  purpose  will  count  as 
one  subscription.  Advertising  rates 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  on  applica- 
tion. 

These  conditions  are  simple  and 
plain  and  can  be  readily  understood 
by  all. 

Both  subscriptions  and  advertise- 
ments must  be  new  and  payment 
cash.  The  teacher  in  Ohio  sending 
us  the  greatest  number  of  dollars  for 
either  or  both,  on  or  before  June  1, 
1909,  will  go  to  Europe  with  our 
1909  Party  free.  The  prize  is  worth 
working  for  and  will  go  to  the 
teacher  who  works  hard  enough  to 
win  it. 

Subscriptions  received  at  any  time 
till  noon  of  June  1,  1909.  Copy  for 
advertising  must  reach  us  not  later 
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than  the  twenty-fifth  of  each  month 
to  insure  msertion  the  month  fol- 
lowing. 

Address  all  inquiries,  names  of 
subscribers,  copy  for  advertising,  and 
remittances  to  O.  T.  Corson,  Editor 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


UNIFORM  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 
FOR  NOVEMBER. 

GRAMMAR. 

'"If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 
//  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  will 

keep 
Thy  heart  from  fainting,  and  thy  soul 
from  sleep. 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills  1" 

(Numbers  1-4  refer  to  the  foregoing 
selection). 

1.  Qassifv  the  sentence.  2.  Make  a 
list  of  ^11  the  subordinate  clauses,  tell- 
ing the  kind  of  each  and  what  each 
modifies.  3.  Give  the  part  of  speech 
and  the  syntax  of  the  words  in  italics. 
4.  Select  a  transitive  verb  and  parse  it 
in  full.  5.  What  is  mode?  Give  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  different 
modes,  and  show  how  your  definition 
applies  to  each.  6.  What  three  parts  of 
speech  are  used  as  connectives?  Illus- 
trate each  use  by  a  sentence.  7.  Make 
all  necessary  corrections  in  the  follow- 
ing: (a)  I  have  laid  my  box  on  the 
table,  (b)  He  looks  badly  after  his  at- 
tack of  fever,  (c)  He  learns  his  pupils 
many  valuable  lessons,  (d)  Who  oo  you 
suppose  it  is?  8.  How  do  you  write 
the  plural  form  of  letters  and  signs? 
How,  in  general,  do  foreign  nouns  form 
their  plurals?  Give  illustrations.  9. 
Define  pronoun,  case,  voice,  tense.  Give 
their  subdivisions.  10.  Punctuate:  Paint 
me  as  I  am  said  Cromwell  all  my  scars 
wrinkles  and  warts  or  I  will  not  pay  a 
shilling. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1.  Show  the  relation  of  memory  to 
perception.  2.  Give  several  ways  of 
cultivating  memory.  Give  remedies  for 
"mind  wandering."  3.  Describe  the 
teacher's  preparation  which  is  requisite 
to  successful  oral  instruction.  4.  What 
principles  should  guide  in  the  selection 
of    reading    matter,    especially    in    the 


higher  grades?  5.  What  are  some  of 
the  prevailing  faults  in  the  teacher** 
method  of  questioning?  6.  Point  out 
the  advantages  of  the  topic  method  of 
assigning  lessons;  of  the  page  method. 
7.  Discuss  somewhat  fully  the  natural 
incentives.  Why  are  they  superior  to 
artificial  incentives?  8.  Mention  some 
conditions  in  the  school  room  that  are 
conducive  to  the  best  school  work  9. 
Give  the  number  of  members  of  a  town- 
ship board  of  education.  How  are  thqr 
chosen?  How  many  members  compose 
a  village  board  of  education?  10.  What 
is  a  provisional  certificate?  A  profes- 
sional certificate?    Where  is  such  valid? 

ARITHMETIC 

1.  Reduce  44  rd.  4  yd.  1.2  ft.  to  the 
decimal  of  a  mile.  2.  The  difference 
betiveen  central  standard  time  and 
Washington  observatory  time  is  61  mm. 
69  sec.  What  is  the  longitude  W.  from 
Greenwich  of  the  Washington  observa- 
tory? 3.  A  and  B  together  have  $163; 
3-4  of  A's  money  equals  2-3  of  B's, 
How  much  has  each?  Write  full  anal- 
ysis. 4.  What  js  the  base  in  problems 
involving  the  following  applications  of 
percentage :  commission,  insurance, 
profit  and  loss,  interest,  discount?  6.  A 
merchant  sold  40%  of  his  stock  of  goods 
at  25%  gain  and  50%  of  the  remainder 
at  10%  gain ;  what  was  the  total  gain  if 
the  cost  of  the  goods  unsold  was  ^,150? 

6.  Make  and  solve  a  problem  illustrating 
how  the  cost  of  an  article  is  found  from 
the  list  price  when  two  successive  com- 
mercial, or  trade,  discounts  are  given. 

7.  A  house  50  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide 
has  a  square  or  pyramidal  roof,  whose 
height  is  15  ft.  Find  the  length  of  a 
rafter  reaching  from  a  corner  of  the 
building  to  the  vertex  of  the  roof.  8.  A 
kettle  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere  is  12 
inches  deep  inside.  Calculate  its  con- 
tents in  cubic  inches.  Find  the  area  of 
its  outer  surface  if  the  kettle  is  every- 
where 3-4  of  an  inch  thick. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Syllabify  correctly :  decisive,  decis- 
ion, digestive,  digestion,  declarative^ 
declaration,  grandeur,  musical,  mount- 
ains, special.  2.  Indicate  the  sounds  of 
the  vowels  in  the  accented  syllables  of 
the  following  words:  obeisance,  man- 
damus, abeyance,  national,  tapestry.  3. 
Show^  by  sentences  of  your  own  con- 
struction, that  you  understand  the  mean- 
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tng  of:  miner,  minor;  dying,  dyeing; 
session,  cession;  current,  currant;  can- 
vass, canvas.  4.  Write  homonyms  of 
the  following  words :  altar,  ought,  mar- 
shal, earn,  qrarts.  5-10.  Write  the  fol- 
lowing words :  precede,  plague  rinse, 
brooch,  peaceable:  tonsil  it  is,  erysip<*las, 
Astrachan,  beginning,  velocipede;  gaso- 
line, juvenile,  epilepsy,  plateau,  valK-ys; 
ravine.  Mocha,  Marquette,  quarrying, 
-palate ;  judicial,  canal,  chestnut,  slippery, 
Caribbean;  excrl.  excellence,  changeable, 
straggler,  regretted. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  Naine  five  tissues  of  the  body  and 
tell  where  each  is  found.  2.  What  is 
a  gland?  Name  and  locate  two.  3.  De- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  the  skull  ar- 
ticulates with  the  spine.  4.  Name  two 
ferments  of  the  gastric  juice  and  show 
how  each  aids  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. 5.  Describe  the  structure  and  state 
the  principal  function  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles. H.  Name  the  chiefs  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  and  an  important 
function  of  each.  7.  How  does  the  food 
get  into  the  blood?  8.  What  are  the 
parts  of  a  typical  cell?  What  shapes 
do  cells  assume?  9.  Distinguish  in 
meaning  the  following:  narcotics,  stim- 
ulant, poiscin.  Which  is  opium?  Tobac- 
co? Cocaine?  Paregoric?  10.  Name 
an  antidote  for  each  of  the  following: 
arsenic,  carbolic  acid. 

UNITED    STATES    HISTORY    IN- 
CLUDING  CIVIL   GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Give  a  brief  account  of  each  of  the 
fcllovving:  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Cham- 
pbin.  John  C.  Fremont.  Patrick  Henry.. 
2.  Of  what  was  Plymouth  Company 
composed?  What  territory  was  granted 
i  ?  3.  When  was  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine  fought?  Who  was  victorious?  4. 
What  trtaiy  was  made  with  England  in 
171)5  in  rejjard  to  English  debts?  How 
was  this  treaty  received  by  the  American 
perple?  5.  Mention  three  important 
everts  in  the  administration  of  Jefferson 
and  give  an  accnnn'  of  one  of  them.  6. 
Name  five  regions  acquired  by  the 
United  States  between  1800  and  1870 
and  "ive  the  name  of  the  country  from 
which  each  was  obtained.  7.  What  is  a 
port  of  entry?  Give  the  tiie  and  the 
m-cl"  of  s'loc'ion  of  the  United  States 
rfficial  s^nM'rnd  at  a  port  of  entry.  8. 
G've  brielly  a  prl'tical  opinion  wi'h 
which  the  name  of  Jackson  is  connected ; 


one  with  which  the  name  of  Clay  is 
connected.  9.  What  brought  about  the 
was  with  Spain?  How  long  did  it  last? 
What  were  the  principal  battles  of  this 
war?  10.  Describe  the  difference  be- 
tween citizenship  and  the  right  to  vote. 

LITERATURE.. 

(Select  any  eight). 

1.  Make  a  list  of  ten  English  authors 
of  note.  Name  one  work  of  each.  % 
In  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar,  state  the 
part  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  t^ke  in  the 
development  of  the  plot  3.  Distinguish 
between  novel  and  romance.  Name 
some  early  English  romances.  4.  "Ad- 
dison was  the  great  teacher  of  the  age.* 
What  were  the  social  conditions  thai 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  be  an  in- 
fluential teacher?  5.  Compare  the  prose 
of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  with  that  of  Oiarles 
Dickens.  6.  Name  the  poems  upon 
which  William  Cullen  Bryant's  reputa- 
tion rests.  7.  Quote  not  fewer  thao 
ten  consecutive  lines  from  Longfellow 
or  Whittier,  and  name  the  poem  from 
which  they  are  taken.  8.  What  was  the 
object  of  Sir  LaunfaFs  search  as  told 
by  Lowell  in  his  poem.  The  I'ision  of 
Sir  Launfalf  What  enabled  him  to  find 
it?  9.  Who  is  the  author  of  each  of 
the  following:  Leaves  of  Grass,  i^irroi 
Afoot,  The  California  and  Oregon 
Trail,  Ichabod,  The  Snow  linage.  Ifli 
Tell  what  you  know  about  the  Gary  Sis- 
ters; Will  Carleton. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

L  How  far  are  the  tropics  from  the 
equator?  Why  are  they  that  dis  ance? 
2.  Mention  some  of  the  causes  which 
produce  rain.  3.  Sketch  a  map  shnwinj 
the  drainage  systems  of  Ohio.  4.  Name 
three  principal  railroads  in  Ohio,  state 
through  what  part  of  the  state  eah 
rrns,  and  name  a  city  on  each.  5.  Name 
two  railway  routes  to  California,  and 
give  a  city  on  each.  C.  Describe  the 
region  around  the  Amazon  river.  Give 
reasons  for  its  climatic  conditions.  7. 
Name  the  largest  five  ciiies  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  state  for  what  each 
is  noted.  8.  What  is  'he  frrm  of  gov- 
ernment of  France?  What  docs  French 
Indo-China  include?  fl  Name  a  country 
or  locality  from  which  we  get  raisins; 
cinnamon;  ivory;  coff?e:  kan 'amo 
hides.  10.  Describe  an  atoll;  a  glacier; 
a  strait.  , 
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